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I^rom  henee  we  may  that  antique  f^  liehold 
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CHAPTER  I. 


^iie,  local  divisums,  and  giwemmemi  qf  the  City  0/  Westminster; 
history  of  the  Abbey  *  Coronation  Ceremonies  ;  and  lisis  0/  the 
Abbots  and  Deans. 

Thb  historv  of  Westmiuster  is  involved  in  that  of  the  venerable 
abbey  from  wBich  it  derives  its  name*  -  To  the  zeal  and  taste  of 
English  monaohism,  are  we  indebted)  for  some  of  the  fioest  remains 
of  pointed  arcnitecture,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
edifices  in  Europe ;  but,  unfortunately,  like  all  other  similar  relics 
of  the  piety,  taste,  and  skill  of  our  forefathers  prior*  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  iconoclastic  zeal  and  mistaken  policy  of  a  purer  faith, 
have  involved  much  of  its  earliest  history  in  obscurity.  The  furor 
of  two  state  ecclesiastical  reformations  bas  lessened  the  evidence  of 
its  former  magnificence,  by  ravaging  itA  archives,  and  cogimitting 
to  the  flames,  as  records  of  popery,  many  documents  which  are 
now  required  in  the  elucidation  of  its  history. 

This  city,  a^  above  noticed,  received  its  name  from  the  abbey,  or 
minster,  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  city  of  London,  which^  accord- 
ing to  several  historians,  was  thus  denominated,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  abbey  of  Grace  on  Tower-hill,  called  Eastminster ;  but  Mr.  Mait- 
land  proves  this  to  be  a  mistake,  by  showing  that  the  ^rmer  is 
called  Westminster,  in  an  undated  charter  of  sanctuary,  granted  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  died  in  1066,  and  that  the  latter  was 
not  founded  till  1359;  he  therefore  supposes,  that  the  appellation 
of  Westminstel'  was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  St.  PauFs  chprch, 
in  the  city  of  London... 

In  ancient  times,  this  was  a  mean,   unhealthy  place,   remark 
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able  for  nothing  but  the  abbey,  which  was  situated  on  a  marshy 
island,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  Thames,  and  oo  the  other  by 
what  was  called  Long  Ditch.  This  ditch  was  a  branch  of  the 
river,  which  began  nearly  where  Manchester-buildings  now  stand  ; 
and  crossing  King-street,  ran  westward  to  Delahay -street,  where  it 
turned  to  the  south,  and  continued  its  course  along  Princes-street, 
until  it  crossed  Tolhill-street,  from  whence  it  passed  along  the  south 
wall  of  the  abbey-garden,  to  the  Thames  again.  It  has,  however, 
been  arched  over  for  many  years,  and  is  at  present  a  common 
sewer. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  however,  presumes  this  island  was  of  greater 
extent.  *  From  the  roof  of  the  northern  tower  of  Westminster-abbey, 
he  says,  the  eye  may  distinctly  trace  the  ancient  isle  of  Thorney. 
Following  the  winding  of  the  Thames  round  Mill-bank,  we  perceive 
it  ends  in  a  marsh,  filled  with  reeds  and  aquatic  plants,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Ranelagh  gardens.  From  that  place  to  Chelsea  water- 
works is  equally  low  and  wet,  exclusive  of  the  creek,  or  canal  for 
barges.  This  brings  the  eye  almost  to  the  gates  of  St.  James's  park, 
where  a  valley,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  marsh,  contains  the  canal. 
Allowing  these  probabilities,  and  for  filling  inequalitief  in  the  streets, 
an  angular  line  is  formed. 

But  a  question  naturally  occurs :  whence  was  made  the  embank- 
ment, known  by  the  name  of  Milbank?  And  where  would  high- 
water  mark  be  found,  supposing  it  away  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
island  of  Thorney  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Possibly  the  tide  passed,  in  very  ancient  times,  across  Parliainent- 
streety  through  the  park,  and  over  all  the  ground  south-west  of  tlie 
abbey,  leaving  on  its  ceturn  the  whole  a  mass  of  filth.  Such,  ge- 
nerally, are  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  an  antiquary  to 
whom  I  have  before  been  frequently  indebted.  The  necessity  of 
thus  endeavouring  minutely  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  boun- 
daries of  the  little  island  of  Thorney  arises  from  the  ancient  asser- 
tion that  the  abbey  of  Westminster  was  erected  on  this  real,  or 
imaginary  insulated  spot  of  ground,  which  was  called  tlie  Island  of 
Thorns,  or  Thorney  Island,  on  account  of  its  bemg  overspread  with 
thorns. 

After  all,  however,  much  is  left  to  conjecture  on  this  subject, 
and  as  much  to  the  imagination,  in  support  of  this  ancient  tradition 
concerning  Thorney  Island,'* 

In  the  course  of  time  a  few  houses  were  erected  round  the  mo- 
nastery, which,  at  length,  grew  into  a  small  town,  called  in  ancient 
books,  *  The  town  of  Westminster.'  But  the  prmcipal  cause  of 
the  increase  of  Westminster,  was  the  continual  jealousy  ol  the 
government  against  the  privileges  and  immunities  claimed  by  the 
qiftixens  of  London.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  woolstaple,  at  Westminster,  in  preference  to  London, 
which  occasioned  a  great  resort  of  merchants  thither.  Another 
^  Beaotiet  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  x,  part  4,  p.  11. 
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cause  of  its  growth,  was,  the  royal  residence  being  generally  here  ; 
for  which  reason,  most  of  the  chief  nobility  also  erected  inns,  or 
town -houses,  in  its  vicinity,  the  sites  of  many  of  which  still  retain 
the  names  of  their  former  owners. 

Westminster  continued  for  many  ages  a  distinct  town  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  road  between  lliem,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  street 
called  the  Strand  was  afterwards  built,  passed  along  the  river  side^ 
and  through  the  village  of  Charing.  This  road,  however,  from  the 
frequent  passing  of  horses  and  carts,  had  become  so  dangerous  both 
to  men  and  carriages,  that  in  the  year  1363,  an  order  of  council 
was  passed  which  imposed  a  duty  on  every  pack  of  wool,  as  well  a^ 
all  other  goods,  *  carried  either  by  land  or  water  to  the  staple  of 
Westminster  i*  *  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  highway  leading 
from  the  gate  of  London,  called  Temple-lMir,  to  the  gate  of  the 
abbey  at  Westminster.'*  It  is. evident  from  the  leecurd,  that  London 
and  Westminster  were  then  regarded  as  distinct  towns;  but  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  too  mui^h  to  infer,  that  '  the  highway*  between  them, 
'  now  the  noble  street,  called  the  Strand,  was  not  then  built  upon, 
but  was  a  mere  country  road,  having,  however,  many  noblemen^s 
and  gentlemen's  houses  and  gardens  adjoming  to  it,'  &c.  for  we 
learn,  from  the  same  order  of  council,  that  the  cause  of  the  impost 
was,  the  '  highway,  being  by  the  frequent  passing  of  carts  and 
horses,  carrying  merchandize  and  provisions  to  the  said  staple,  be* 
come  so  deep  and  miry,  and  the  pavement  so  broken  and  worn,  aa 
to  be  very  dangerous  both  to  men  and  carriages ;'  and  we  farther 
find,  that  it  was  ordained,  that  *  all  owu/ers  of  houses,  adjacent  to 
the  highway,  should  repair  as  much  as  lay  before  |heir  doors.'-^ 
It  seems  pretty  clear  from  these  parts  of  the  edict,  that  even  at 
thb  early  period  the  buildings  of  both  cities  had  extended  consi- 
derably beyond  their  respective  gates,  idong  the  Kb«  of  the  high- 
way between  them ;  although  probably  they  did  not  reach  ol  either 
side  as  far  as  Charing-cross,  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  vilhige,  called  Charing,  which  meiently  stood  midway 
between  LoBd<m  and  Westminster.  In  1385,  it  was  new  paved 
from  Temple-bar  to  the  Savoy ;  and  some  years  after,  by  the  in- 
terest of  sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  bad  an  elegant  mansion  where  Cecil- 
street  now  stands,  the  pavement  was  continued  as  far  as  his 
kwm: 

In  covrse  of  time,  Westminster  became  a  place  of  some  consi- 
deratioo;    bat  it  received  its  roost   dbtingubhed  honours  from 
Henry  VilL  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
converted  it  hito  a  bishopric,  with  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries ; 
and  appobted  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,   except  Fulha.n, 
which  was  to  reroahi   to  the  bishop  of  London,  for  its  diocese. 
On  thb  occasion  Westminster  became  a  city ;  for  the  making  of 
whichy  acoording  to  lord  chief  justice  Ooke,  nothing  more  is  re 
quired,  tlmn  to  be  the  seat  ol  episcopal  power. 
*  Haghtoo,  Tol.  i,  p»  78. 
b2 
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The  old  palace,  near  the  abbey,  having  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  ldl2,  Henry  VUI.  took  up  bus  residence  at  Whitehall, 
which  he  purchased,  in  1630,  of  cardinal  WoUey.  He  also  built 
the  palace  of  St.  James,  and  inclosed  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  which 
he  converted  into  a  park,  for  the  accommodation  of  t>oth  palaces. 

From  this  period,  the  buildings  about  Westminster  begaii  greatly 
to  increase :  but  it  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  a  city ; 
for  it  never  had  but  one  bishop,  Thomas Thirleby,  who  being  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Norwich,  by  Edward  VI.  in  1550,  the  new 
bishopric  was  dissolved,  and  its  right  to  the  epithet  of  city  was 
thereby  lost.  However,  Westminster  is  still  considered  as  a  city, 
and  is  so  stiled  in  our  statutes. 

The  city  of  Westininster,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  but  two 
parishes,  viz.  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  but  the 
liberties  contain  seven  parishes,  which  are  as  follow:  St.  Martin, 
ra  the  Fields ;  St.  James ;  St.  Anne ;  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden  ;  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  ;  St  Clement  Danes;  and  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  precinct  ofthe  Savoy. 

The  government  of  both  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
well  in  civil  as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whose  authority  also  extends 
to  some  towns  in  Essex,  and  the  whole  of  their^istrict  is  exempt 
from  the  jurisdictimi  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  management  of  the 
civil  part  of  the  government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  laymen, 
elected,  or,  when  appointed  by  their  principals,  confirmed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

The  form  of  the  civil  government  of  Westminster  was  settled 
by  an  act  of  pbrliament  passed  in  the  27th  of  queen  Eli- 
sabeth, intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  government  of  the  city  and 
borough  of  Westminster ;'  which  directs  the  appointment  of  twelve 
burgesses,  and  twelve  assistants,  annually,  to  preside  over  twelve 
waHs  into  which  Westminster  was  at  that  time  divided ;  and  gives 
power  to  the  dean,  high  steward,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  twelve 
Irargesses,  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof  the  dean,  high  steward, 
or  his  deputy,  to  be  <me,  to  hear,  determine,  and  punish  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  laudable  and  lawful  customs  of  the 
city  of  London,  all  matters  of  incontinenc^,  common  scolds,  inmates, 
common  annoyances,  &c.  and  to  commit  perscms  offending  agabst 
the  peace,  to  prison ;  but  to  give  notice,  vrithin  twenty-four  hours, 
to  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  All  good  orders  and 
ordinances,  made  by  the  dean  and  high  steward,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  burgesses,  concerning  the  government  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  queen's  prerogative,  or  the  laws  of  the  hind, 
to  be  of  full  force  and  strength. 

Though  the  increase  of  the  liberties  of  Westminster  has  rendered 
some  alterations  in  this  statute  necessary,  yet  the  substance  of  it  is 
still  the  basts  of  the  government  of  this  city. 
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The  firat  of  these  magistrates  is  the  high  steward,  who  is  usually 
one  of  the  chief  nobility,  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  His 
office  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  a  chancellor  of  an  university ; 
and  he  holds  his  place  during  life.  On  his  death,  or  resignation, 
a  chapter  is  called  for  the  election  of  another,  in  which  the  dean 
sits  as  high  steward,  until  the  election  is  determined. 

The  deputy  steward  b  appointed  by  the  high  steward,  and  can- 
firmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  He  is  chairman  of  the  court-leet ; 
by  which  the  high  constable,  the  petty  constables,  and  the  annoy- 
ance juriesare  appointed. 

The  high  bailiff  is  nominated  bv  the  dean,  and  confirmed  by  the 
high  steward,  and  holds  his  place  for  life.  He  is  returning  officer 
at  the  election  for  members  of  parliament,  and  enjoys  considerable 
profits  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.  The  office  is  generally  executed 
by  a  deputy,  who  is  an  attorney  of  repute. 

The  burgesses  are  sixteen  in  numk>er,  each  of  whom  has  an  as- 
sistant. They  are  nearly  similar  to  the  aldermen  and  deputies  in 
the  city  of  Lcnidon,  but  the  exercise  of  their  office  is  now  prmcipally 
confined  to  attending  the  courts  leet,  &e. 

Before  the  year  1696,  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  were  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  t>ut  a  clause  was  introduced  into  an  act, 
passed  in  that  year  for  regulating  jurors,  by  which  they  were  ex- 
empted from  this  duty 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  Westminster,  the  govern- 
ment of  it  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  a  large  city ;  the 
inhabitants  have  no  exclusive  corporation  privileges,  nor  are  there 
any  trading  companies  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  two  members 
who  represent  it  m  parliament,  like  those  of  a  common  country  bo- 
rough,  are  chosen  by  the  inhatntant  householders  at  large  ;  and  the 
only  courts  held  in  Westminster,  are,  the  court-leet,  the  quarter 
session,  and  two  courts  of  requests,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
Westminster  has,  however,  long  been  the  seat  of  the  royal  palace, 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  of  our  law  tribunals. 

The  building  of  the  abbey  is  involved  in  mists  too  dense  for  the 
•un  of  antiquarian  research  to  dissipate.  The  period  of  its  erection, 
previous  to  Edward  the  Confessor's  days,  will  not  probably  ever  be 
discovered.  In  this  venerable  building  lived  Sulgardus,  a  monk, 
who  devoted  bis  leisure  hours  to  ahistory  of  it.  He  has,  in- 
deed, according  to  custom,  used  but  little  ceremony  with  St. 
Peter,  or  the  choir  of  heaven  ;  for  he  pressed  t>oth  into  his  service, 
in  order  to  make  the  consecration  of  this  church  hullowed  and  sub- 
lime. 

Widmore,  whose  work  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  implicit  credit, 
both  from  his  having  l»een  a  learned  man,  and  his  unrestrained  ac- 
cess to  every  species  of  record  belonging  to  the  abbey,  fixes  the 
foundation  between  the  years  730  and  740 ;  but  is  unable  to  say 
who  is  the  founder.     If,  however,  we  could  rely  on  d«^ams,  and 
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purlicularly  oa  thoM  of  nooln,  we  night  quote  the  aathorlty  o. 
Wulsmus^  that  the  apostle  St.  Peter  hinseU  had  a  chapel  or  oratory 
on  the' site  of  the  magBilkent  pile  dedicated  to  him.  The  vision  m 
Wulsinus  was  turned  to  some  advantage  by  the  succeeding  monks, 
"who  added  a  new  legend  of  St.  Peter*s  crossing  the  water  one 
stormy  night,  to  consecrate  tlie  churchy  and-  reiwarding  the  fisher- 
men who  ferried  him  over  Thomey  (water  which  surrounded  the 
church,  the  site  of  which  was  called  Thomey  Mand),  with  a  mira- 
culous  draught  of  salmon,  assurmg  him  and  niS  fellow  watermen 
that  they  should  never  want  fish,  provided  they  would  give  one- 
tenth  of  what  they  caught  to  the  newly  consecrated  church.  To 
those  who  consider  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  it  will 
not  excite  much  surprise  that  the  tale  was  believed,  and  that  for 
several  centuries  the  monks  of  Westminster  fed  on  the  offerings  of 
the  Thames  fishermen.  What  was  at  first  solicited  as  a  benevo- 
lence, in  course  of  time  \yas  claimed  as  a  right,  so  that  in  the  year 
1231,  the  monks  brought  an  action  at  law  against  the  priest  of 
Rotherhithe,  in  which  they  compelled  nim  to  give  up  to  them  one- 
half  of  the  tithe  of  all  salmon  caught  in  his  parish. 

It  Is  very  probalile  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dan^s,  and  rebuilt 
through  the  influence  of  Dunstan  with  king  Edgar,  and  appropriated 
to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  twelve  monks,  with  endowment 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance* 

The  monastery  continued  unmolested  till  Edward  the  Confessor, 
about  1050,  piously  resolved  to  thoroughly  renovate  it,  and  some 
authors  say  rebuild  it,  in  the  Norman  style.  Large  revenues  were 
given  to  the  monks  by  the  king ;  and  his  nobles,  like  true  courtiers, 
copied  his  example. 

Whether  Edward  entirely  rebuilt  the  whole  of  this  monastery,  as 
well  as  the  church,  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  it  seems  pro- 
bable, considerbg  the  ardour  with  which  he  carried  on  the  under- 
taking, and  the  vast  sum  which  he  approprialed  to  its  support. 
Some  remains  of  this  building  still  exist,  and  will  be  described  in 
their  due  place. 

On  the  completion  of  the  church,  Edward  determined  to  have  it 
consecrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  and  with 
ihat  intent  summcmed  all  the  bishops  and  great  men  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  on 
Holy  Innocent^s  day  (Dec.  28,)  1066.  He  shortly  after  died  (4th 
or  5th  of  Jan.  1066)  and  was  buried  before  the  high  altar  in  the 
new  church. 

In  the  time  of  abbot  Laurentius,  after  the  year  1159,  some  re* 
pairs  were  made  to  the  out-buildings  of  the  monastery,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  their  roofs  covered  with  lead. 

Henry  III.  in  the  year  1220,  on  Whitsun-eve,  May  16,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virg^ 
Mary.  Its  site  was  that  of  the  present  chapel  called  Henry  the 
seventh's. 
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aulter,  and  there  layde  in  arycbe  ahryne.'  This  oeresMny  aocom- 
panied  by  every  circumsUnce  of  pomp  and  soleniLMty,  must  liare 
been  very  ioipressiTe.  It  appears  that '  the  cheat  being  taken  oat 
of  tlie  old  shrine,  the  king,  and  hb  brother,  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, carried  it  upon  their  shoulders  in  the  yiew  of  the  whole 
church,  and  his  sons  Edward,  and  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
earl  of  Warren,  and  the  lord  Phillip  Basset,  with  as  many  other 
nobles  as  could  come  near  to  touch  it,  supported  it  with  their  bands 
to  the  new  shrine/* 

Among  the  additional  privileges  with  which  this  sorereign  in- 
vested the  abbots,  were  those  of  holding  a  weekly  market  at  Tuthill 
on  Mondays,  and  an  annual  fair  of  three  days  continuance,  vii.  on 
the  eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  the  festival  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. He  also  granted  leave  to  the  abbot  to  make  a  park  m  Wind- 
sor forest,  and  a  warren  of  ten  acnss  and  a  half. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  architect  had  proceeded 
in  the  church  when  Henry  died  in  the  year  1272.  According  to 
Fabian,  the  choir  was  not  completed  till  thirteen  years  after  his 
deatli. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  re-building  of  the  church,  abbot 
Richard  de  Crokesley  had  erected  a  chapel  near  the  north  door, 
and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Edmund.  It  was  taken  down  with  the  res' 
by  Henry  III. 

Not  long  after,  the  beautiful  pavement  before  the  high  altar  was 
laid,  for  abbot  Ware  died  Dec.  1283,  and  was  buried  under  it. 

The  abbey  was  damaged  in  1297  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 
lesser  hall  in  the  king's  palace  adjoining. 

In  the  year  1303,  the  king's  treasury,  at  that  time  somewhere 
within  the  abbey,  was  robt>ed  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  which  had 
been  laid  up  for  the  service  of  the  Scottish  wars.  The  abbot,  Walter 
de  Wenlock,  and  forty-eight  of  the  monks,  were  in  consequence 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  notwithstanding  their  protestations  of 
innocence,  and  request  to  be  tried,  twelve  of  them  were  kept  two 
years  in  prison,  the  depositions  against  them  being  such,  as  caused 
great  suspicion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the  robbery .f 

Abbot  Langham  who  died  at  Avignon,  July  22,  1376,  bequeathed 
all  the  residue  of  his  property,  consisting  of  silver  and  gilt  vessels, 
money,  robes,  vestmento,  jewels,  &c.  towards  the  building  of  the 
abbey  church.  The  value  of  this  benefaction  amounted  Uy  tlie  im- 
mense sum  of  10,800/. 

Nicholas  Littlington  succeeded  Langham ;  and,  chiefly  with  the 
sums  left  bv  his  predecessor,  made  great  additions  to  the  abbey 
Widmore,  from  the  records,  says,  '  he  built  the  present  college 
hall,  the  kitchen,  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  the  abbot*s  house,  now 
the  deanery,  the  bailiffs,  the  cellarer*s,  the  infirmarer*s,  and  the 
sacrist*s  houses  ;  the  malt  house,  afterwards  used  as  a  dormitory  for 
the  king's  scholars,  and  the  adjoining  tower,   the  wall  of  the  infir- 

♦  Dart  from  Wyke'8  Ch:on.  p.  88.        t  Rymer'i  Foedera,  ii.p  930. 
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ttiarr  gi^eo*  a  water  mill;  and  finished  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  cloisters.     He  died  in  1386. 

In  1378,  the  right  of  sanctuary  possessed  by  the  abbey  was,  for 
the  first  time,  fiolated ;  and  the  church  itself  made  the  scene  of  a 
most  atrocious  murder.  Sir  Ralph  de  Ferrers  and  sir  Allan  Box* 
hull»  constable  of  th^  Tower,  at  the  insttgatioo  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
went  to  the  abbey  with  upwards  of  fifty  retainers,  to  seize  two 
esquires,  Frank  de  Haule  and  John  Schakell :  the  latter  was  taken 
prifMNier  in  the  church  during  high  man,  (Hit  Haule  defending  him- 
self was  slain  in  the  choir.  The  church  was  shut  up  for  four 
months,  and  the  aggressors  were  excommunicated  bythe  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  rebuilding  of 
the  western  part  of  the  church  was  carried  on,  and  continued  by 
William  of  Colchester,  abbot,  who  died  1420.  Richard  Harweden, 
the  next  abbot,  zealously  proceeded  with  the  nave.  Abbot  Esteoey, 
who  died  in  1498,  did  a  great  deal  towards  the  finishing  of  it,  and 
made  the  great  west  window. 

Abbot  John  Islip  was  the  last,  during  whose  time  many  additions 
were  made  to  the  church ;  and  it  remained  unfinuhed  till  sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  completed  the  towers. 

The  early  part  of  the  goyemment  of  Islip  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  the  seventh ; 
which  is  attached  to  the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church,  and  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  two  chapels  dedicated,  respectively,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  to  St.  Erasmus.  These  chapels  havmg  been 
pulled  down  lo  make  room  for  the  new  fabric,  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  January  the  24th,  1502-3,  by  the  hands  of  ablK>t 
Islip;  sir  Reginald  Bray,  K.  G.;  Dr.  Barnes,  master  of  the 
rolls;  Dr.  Wall,  chaplam  to  the  king;  master  Hugh  Oldham, 
cbaplaui  to  the  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  khig*s  mother ; 
sir  Edward  Stanhope,  knt. ;  and  divers  other  persons.  The  king 
himself  vias  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  most  probably  assisted 
in  placing  the  stone,  which  had  engraven  on  it  the  following 
inscription : — 

fUoftriMimaa  Heoricus  septimas  rex  Anglicie  et  Francice,  et  dominos  Hiber- 
OMB,  poMiit  hsoo  peCram  id  bonore  l>eaUB  Vir^inis  Maris ;  84  die  Jaooarij,  aono 
DooMoi,  1509.     Bt  anno  dicti  Hrarici  aeplinii,  decimo  octavo. 

This  was  intended  by  the  king  not  only  for  his  own  place  of  in- 
terment, but  for  that  of  king  Henry  VI. :  but  whether  the  latter 
was  ever  placed  in  the  chapel,  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt.  According 
to  Widmore,  the  body  was  actually  removed  by  the  convent  to  the 
abbey,  in  the  vear  1501,  at  the  expence  of  500/.  As  the  chapel 
was  unfinished  at  the  king's  death,  it  is  probable,  that  his  rapacious 
successor  thought  the  cost  of  a  public  interment  would  be  better 
applied  to  his  own  use,  and  therefore  let  the  murdered  king  remam 
in  privacy,  unknown ;  and  perhaps  he  is  still  undisturbed. 

The  indentures  made  between  Henry  the  seventh  and  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  are  in  existence  among  the 
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Harleian  wamiicripto**  m  the  gremt  avlional  re|Mifitor3H-4be  BritBh 
Museum.t  The  first  article  in  thb  dcfant  Tolilme  liiiids  every 
monk  in  the  moMitery  to  MtitI  at  high  mtit  at  the  high  altar»  to 
pray  for  the  kings  prosperity  m»d  welfare  ddring  hb  life.  The 
precise  service  is  inserted. 

In  coBiequence  el  these  agreeanents  abbot  islip  profMcd  an  alter 
and  hearse,  on  aad  ttboat  which  wete  plaoed  one  handred  tapers, 
'  under  the  laaiteffn  place  betweene  the  qoere  and  the  high  aultier/ 
till  the  king's  chapel  was  finished.  Three  monks  who  were  added 
to  the  usnal  number,  and  doctors  or  bachelors  of  divinity,  sang  mans 
daily  before  it,  for  the  prosperons  estate  of  the  king  and  his  realm  ; 
for  qaeen  Elisabeth's  soul;  their  issue;  for  ^mund,  earl  of 
Richmond ;  Margaret,  countess  of  Rtchroood ;  and,  when  deceased, 
for  their  soub.  On  Sunday  the  mais  of  the  assumption  of  our 
Ladv,  Monday  of  her  annunciation,  Tuesday  her'  statuute,*  Wed- 
nesday her  conception!,  Thursday  her  purification,  Friday  her 
visitation,  and  Saturday  her  commemoration.  A  second  priest  at 
eight  in  the  morning  sung  a  mass  of  requiem ;  and  the  third  priest 
a  mass  of  the  day,  beginning  after  the  gospel  of  high  mass. 

Those  priests,  after  the  king's  decease,  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion thus  ;  '  Sirs,  I  exhorte  and  moeve  you  specially  and  devoutely 
of  youre  charite  to  praye  for  the  soule  of  the  most  Christen  prince, 
kyng  Henry  theVIIth  late  kyngof  Boglande,  founder  of  thre  daily 
masses,  perpetually  to  be  sayed  at  ihb  auHier,  whoys  body  resteth 
here  buried.'  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  mass  the  great 
bell  of  the  abbey  was  tolled  forty  strokes.  As  this  altar  was  m- 
tended  only  for  a  temporanr  purpose,  it  was  removed  on  certain 
days  of  ceremony  to  the  souro  aisle,  facing  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Good-Friday,  Easter-Monday,  snd  every 
Sunday  except  Palm-Sunday  and  one  or  two  others,  and  on  all  the 
feasts  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  great  bell  began  to  toll,  which  was 
continued  till  one,  when  a  chauntry  priest,  a  regular,  or  secular,  or 

^  No.  1498.  embossed  with  silver  g\H  roses  and 
t  The  cover  of  the  book  is  of  boards,  crowns  on  one  side,  and  the  crown  and 
with  red  damask  over  them,  and  on  portcullis  on  the  other.  A  box  has 
that  a  large  pall  of  crimson  velvet  been  added  in  later  timet  for  the  seals, 
lined  with  the  same.  On  the  centre  of  covered  with  red  Morocco  leather, 
the  cover  is  a  silver  circle,  within  which  The  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  of 
are  the  king's  arms,  supporters  and  the  finest  vellum,  and  the  writing  beau- 
crown  executed  in  enamel ;  at  the  four  tifully  clear  and  excellent.  The  title 
corners  are  similar  circles  enamelled  pages  are  covered  with  burnished  gold, 
party  per  pale  ar.  and  vert  a  portcullis  and  relieved  with  rfd  roses  and  porfc- 
or.  Rich  straps  embellished  with  culliaes;  in  it  are  four  small  drawings 
silver  gilt  angels  holding  scrolls,  finely  executed  within  the  circle  formed 
beneath  them,  m  a  square  red  roses,  by  an  old  English  T.;  three  represent 
aiid  fringed  with  gold  and  crimson  are  Henry  VII.  i^resenting  this  book  to 
the  fastenings.  Five  impressions  in  the  abbot  and  monks,  and  the  fourth 
green  wax,  from  the  great  seal,  repre-  the  abbot  swearing  in  the  court  of 
seating  the  king  seated  in  a  Gothic  Chancery  to  perform  the  agreement 
r.iche,  are  appended  by  green  silk  and  faithfully. 
gold  thread,  inclosed  in   silver  cases. 
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dostor  IrMn  either  el  the  Uiiiverskies,  asceaded  the  pvl^t,  ead  in 
a  mieam  lerman  exhorted  the  eudienoe  to  pray  for  king  Henry 
nnd  hie  relatives. 

Od  the  l^th  of  Pehnmy,  annoally,  the  heane  for  the  king,  and 
his  akar,  wen  adorned  with  100  topers,  each  weighing  12  pounds, 
and  nioeleet  in  length  ;  twenty-four  almsnen  were  caaged  round  it 
with  torches,  94  pound  in  weight.  After  these  were  palpated,  the 
hells  hegaa  te*  toll,  as  for  the  anniversary  of  Richard  the  second. 

A  processioa  then  commenoed  through  the  choir  to  the  high 
altar,  formed  by  the  aimiks^  prior,  and  abbot,  Ihe  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treasurer,  chief  justice,  roaster  of  the  rolls,  chief  baron. of  the 
Exchequer,  and  five  other  justices,  together  with  tbeiord  mayor, 
tacorder,  and  sheriffs,  of  London.  The  ^bot  then  proceeded  to 
the  high  altar,  and  began  the  mass  of  re^ateai,  while  the  monks 
knell  before  it.  The  officers  of  state  kneeling  before  the  hearse 
said  the  psalm  De  ProJwuUs,  with  the  prayers  beknging  to  the 
offioe. 

During  those  solemnities  an  almaner  distributed  2^marhe  to  the 
poor  ;  twopence  each  to  adults,  and  one  penny  to :  child  rrai.  Five 
marks  beside  weve  divided  between  13  men  and  3  tromen. 

Previons  to  those  anniversaries^  sermens  were  preached  at  Pauls 
cross  and  the  abbey,  with  sn  exhertation  for  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gfegntioo.  The  abbot  and  convent  on  the  day  before  went  to  the 
high  altar,  and  sung  PImeebo  and  Dirige^  with  nine  lessons,  and 
the  hmds. 

A  weekly  obit  was  also  held,  preceded  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  afteraoon,  the  abbot  and  convent  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  choir,  and  Pheebo,  &c.  were  sung. 

The  hearse  had  four  tapers,  eleven  feet  in  length,  placed  on  the 
middle  of  each  skie  (to  bom  (>erpetually)  and  30  to  be  lighted  only 
doring  the  obit,  mass,  and  even-song.  The  sockets  were  set  in 
oieslS'Of  roaes  and  portcullises;  and  the  tapers  never  consumed 
lower  than  four  feet,  when  they  were  replaced. 

After  the  precession  of  the  convent  to  the  choir  for  this  weekly 
eervicey  a  menk  went  to  the  high  altar,  and  sung  a  mass  of  requiem, 
vt  which  124  poor  people,  and  13  men  and  3  women  each  received 
one  penny.  After  the  mass,  the  whole  ranged  round  the  hearse, 
whife  Libera  me  and  De  profundis  were  chaunted.  Lest  all  this 
inleroession  should  not  avail,  the  king  founded  an  almshouse  within 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  for  13  men  and  3  women  ;  who^e  frugal 
aseals  were  hardly  earned,  as  a  diary  of  their  employment  will  shew. 
The  king  provided  a  priest  without  benefice,  who  was  a  gramma- 
rian, and  more  than  46  years  of  age,  together  with  12  bachelors 
upwards  of  60,  whoseattammentsviFeTe  equal  to  singing  and  repeat- 
ing psalms,  and  praying  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  After 
hb  decease,  the  vacancies  to  be  supplied  by  the  abbot.  One  of 
the  most  discreet  and  pious  of  the  monks  acted  as  their  superin- 
t(?ndant. 
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Their  habit  was  a  loog  gown  and  hood,  of  brown  ruMet,  at  three 
shiUingB  per  yard,  lined  with  black  frieze  ;  and  on  the  left  shoulder 
was  embroidered  a  crown  and  rose.  Three  women,  upwards  of  60 
years  of  age,  served  them  as  laundresses  and  cooks,  bought  their 
provisions,  and  kept  the  rooms  dean.  Each  member  filled  the 
office  of  steward  for  a  week,  in  rotation,  to  whom  the  men  paid 
T^c/.  and  the  women  6cf.  every  Thursday  for  their  viands.  At  din- 
ner, an  half-penny  worth  of  flesh  or  fish,  a  farthing  loaf,  and  a 
quart  of  ale,  '  p*ce  the  ferthing,*  was  each  man's  meal ;  sidded  to 
which,  the  women  might  make  pottage  of  oatmeal,  to  the  value  ol 
three  half-pence,  and  one  pennyworth  of  salt.  At  supper  they  had 
as  much  bread  and  ale  as  they  chose.  The  salary  of  the  priest  was 
twelve  pence  and  fourpenoe,  and  the  almsmen's  xii  iid.  (or  I6d. 
and  14d.)  per  week,  which  was  paid  at  the  hearse.  The  gowns 
were  given  at  Easter.  The  abbot  was  bound,  by  the  agreement, 
to  keep  the  almshouses  m  repair. 

At  six  o'clock  every  morning  the  bell  belonging  to  the  chapel  of 
the  almshouse  was  rung  by  an  almsman,  beginnmg  the  week  with  the 
youngest,  and  so  in  rotation  to  the  eldest ;  one  half-penny  was 
their  reward.  Upon  this  notice,  the  brethren  assembled  in  their 
chapel,  where  they  knelt  and  prayed  for  the  king  and  his  relatives, 
and  for  all  Christian  soub;  five  paternosters,  five  aves,  and  a 
creed.  Hence  they  proceeded,  in  the  order  of  their  admission, 
in  pairs,  followed  by  their  priest,  to  the  altar  and  hearse,  where  six 
kneeled  on  each  side,  and  the  priest  at  the  west  end.  The  first 
chantiT  priest  then  performed  the  first  mass,  and  the  almsmen  re- 
cited the  prayers  appointed  for  them.  After  this  they  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  rooms,  or  remain  m  the  monastery,  till 
high  mass  began.  At  9  o'clock  the  alms-priest  said  a  mass  at 
the  hearse.  They  then  attended  at  high  mass,  and  the  third 
chantry  mass,  when  the  alms-priest  gave  an  exhortation,  and  read 
collects.  Previous  to  their  dinner  the  priest  said  a  grace  after  the 
form  of  Salisbury.  When  they  had  dined,  De  profvndu  was  sung, 
and  the  king  prayed  for.  Half  an  hour  before  vespers  in  the  mo- 
nastery, the  chapel  bell  rung,  upon  which  the  alms-men  retired  to 
it,  and  repeated  their  paternosters  and  aves ;  from  thence  to  the 
hearse,  where  they  kneeled  during  even-song,  and  then  retired  to 
their  rooms.  At  7  o  clock  the  chapel  bell  was  rung  for  the  third 
time,  and  there  they  sung  Salve  Regina,  with  other  psalms,  and 
repeated  prayers. 

As  the  establishment  of  those  splendid  services  required  constant 
attendants,  six  brethren  of  the  monastery, '  commonly  called  con- 
verses,' were  appointed  to  assist  the  monks,  and  take  care  of  the 
tapers  and  torches.  Two  others  were  appropriated  to  the  new 
chapel,  and  tlie  three  chantry  priests  founded  by  the  king.  The 
king  also  enabled  the  convent  to  send  three  of  the  brethren,  elected 
by  them  in  the  chapter-house,  to  Oxford,  under  the  title  of  king 
Henry  the  seventh's  scholars;  besides  '  the  three  monks  have  used 
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to  fynde  to  sooles  in  the  univereitie  of  Oxenford,  tliere  to  studie  in 
the  science  of  divmitie/  When  the  above  scholars  had  taken  a  de- 
gree,  others  were  to  be  immediately^  elected. 

Abbot  Islip  bound  himself  and  his  successors,  by  an  oath,  to  the 
observance  of  the  foregoing  ceremonies  and  stipulations ;  and  ap- 
peared in  the  court  of  Chancery  six  days  after  the  feast  of  All-Sainis, 
19  Henry  VII.  with  the  indentures  for  that  purpose. 

Two  days  previous  to  every  anniversary,  the  abbot,  prior,  monks, 
priests,  and  almsmen,  the  king's  attorney,  the  recorder  of  London, 
and  the  steward  of  the  abbey  lands,  assembled  in  the  chapter-house, 
when  the  whole  of  the  indentures  were  audibly  and  distinctly  read  ; 
after  which  they  went  in  procession,  chaunting  '  Verba  mea^  *  De 
yrofundii,^  and  <  Voce  mea  ad  Dominum  clamavi,^  to  the  hearse, 
where  the  obit  concluded  the  ceremony. 

The  preachers  of  the  sermons  at  PauFs-cross  and  the  abbey  had 
St.  4d.  each.  When  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  abbot,  he 
had  20f.,  the  prior  6t.  Bd.,  the  monks  who  were  priests  20d.,  monks 
who  were  not  priests  8</. 

The  abbot  paid,  besides,  many  other  annual  sums  for  anniver- 
saries to  cathedrals  and  monasteries. 

The  funds  for  all  those  expenses  were  supplied  by  the  following 
resources,  conveyed  to  the  abbot  and  convent  by  the  king. 

The  advowson  of  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin Vle«graiid,  its  canon- 
ries,  prebends,  churches,  chapels,  and  all  profits  (except  the  pre- 
bend of  Newlonde,  founded  by  Herbert),  valued  at  266/.  ISs.  4d,  per 
annum,  above  all  charges.  The  advowsons  of  theprebeud  of  Tike- 
hill,  Yorkshire,  and  the  parsonage  of  Swafham  market,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ;  and  that  of  Staroforde,  in  Berkshire.  The  free 
chapels  of  Uplamborne,  Berkshire ;  one  in  the  manor  of  Plesshe, 
Essex,  and  another  at  Playdou,  in  Sussex;  the  whole  \alued  at 
130/.  I3t.  4d.  per  annum.  The  priory  and  manor  of  Luffield.  Ad- 
vowson of  the  church  of  Sodford,  Northamptonshire,  and  of  Thome- 
burgh,  Buckinghamshire,  to  the  yearly  value  of  40/. 

In  money  d,  150/.  *  to  purchase  and  buye  manors,  lands,  and  te- 
nements, rents,  and  service,  to  them  and  their  successours  for  ever, 
to  here,  susteyne,  and  kepe  perpetually,  while  the  worlde  shall  en- 
dure, all  such  charges  as  bene  before.' 

The  landa,  &c.  were  purchased,  and  are  recapitulated ;  and  the 
whole  annual  amount  added  to  the  beforementioned,  was  668/. 
13#.  4d. 

The  expenses  of  the  anniversareis,  obits,  almshoi.ses,  &c.  &c, 
amounted  to  582/.  and  Bd. ;  so  that  the  convent  gained  86/.  12s.  Sd. 
to  which  was  added,  the  church  of  Chesterforde,  to  the  vearly  value 
of  22/.  over  the  endowment  of  the  vicar ;  and  10/.  given  to  the 
abtK>t  2or  the  costs  of  the  appropriation,  with  St.  Bride*s  vicarage,  in 
Londoo,  to  the  yearly  value  of  26/.  13t.  4d.  over  the  endowment  of 
the  vicar. 

In  ocmsideration  of  repairs  of  the  almshouses,  accidents  by  fire. 
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and  renewiug  vestments,  ^c.  for  the  altar,  the  kmg  [mrchaaed  '  off 
our  holy  fatlier  the  pope,  {^reat  mduFgence  and  pardon  of  pleyn 
remission  oons  in  the  yeare,  perpetually,'  for  the  abbot  and  con 
vent. 

We  have' little  reason  to  wonder  at  his  thus  besieging  heaven, 
after  perusing  the  prelude  to  His  will,  which  he  made  March  SIst, 
1609.*  •  We  say  at  this  tyme,  as  sithence  the  first  yeres  of  dis- 
cresoune,  we  have  bene  accustomid,  theis  wordes,  Dae  Jhu  Xpc, 
qui  me  ex  nichilo  creasti,  fecisti,  redemisti,  et  predesttnasti  ad  hoc 
quod  sum,  tu  scis  quid  de  me  facere  vis ;  fac  de  me  sdm  voluntatea 
tuam  cu  misericord ia.  Therefore  doe  of  mee  thy  will ;  with  grace, 
pilie,  and  mercy,  mosthuniblie  and  entirelie  1  beseeche  the.  And 
thus  unto  thee  !  bequeth,  and  into  thy  most  mercifol  iMuidea  my 
soule  I  committe.  And  howbeite  I  am  a  sinful  creature,  in  sinne 
conceyved,  in  synne  have  I^Ted,  knowinc^e  perfectlie  that  of  my  me- 
rites  1  cannot  attaine  to  the  lyfe  everlastinge,  but  onlie  by  the  me^ 
rits  of  thy  blessed  passion,  and  of  thy  infinite  mercy  and  g^ace ; 
nathelesse,  my  moste  mercy  full  Redeemer,  Maker,  and  Saviour,  I 
trust  that,  by  the  speciall  grace  and  mercy  of  thy  moste  blessed  mo- 
ther, ever  virgin,  our  ladie  St.  Mai-y,  in  whom,  after  thee,  in  this 
mortall  1}  fe  hath  ever  byue  my  most  singuler  truste  and  confidence ; 
to  whome,  in  all  my  necessities,  I  have  made  my  contmuah  refuge 
and  by  whome  I  have  hitherto  in  all  my  adversities  ever  hadd  ni} 
speciall  coraforte  and  relief e  ;  will  now  in  my  most  extreame  neede, 
of  her  infinite  pitie,  take  my  soule  into  her  handes,  and  it  presente 
unto  her  most  dere  Sonne  ;  whereof,  sweetest  ladye  of  mercye, 
Vferie  mother  and  virgin,  wcl  of  pitie,  and  surest  refuge  of  all  need- 
ful, moste  humblie,  moste  entirelie,  and  moste  hartile,  I  beseech  the ; 
and  for  mie  comforte  in  this  liehalf,  1  truste  also  to  the  singuler  me-* 
diac<Hi  and  praiers  of  all  the  holie  company  of  heaven ;  that  is  to 
saye,  angeles,  archangeles,  patriarks,  profits,  apostles,  evangelists 
marters,  confessors,  and  virgines  ;  and  especialKe  to  mine  accus 
tomed  avoures  1  calle  and  crie,  St.  Michaell,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
John  Evangelist,  St.  George,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Edwarde,  St.  Vin- 
cent, St.  Anne,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Barbara ;  humblie  be- 
aeechinge  not  only  at  the  hower  of  death  soe  to  aide,  socore,  and 
defend  me,  that  the  aunciente  and  gostlie  ennemye,  nor  non  other 
evell  or  dampnable  sperite,  have  no  power  to  envade  me,  nor  w'-' 
his  terribleness  to  anoy  me  ;  but  also  with  y^*  holie  praiers  and  in* 
tercessyones  to  be  intercessours  and  mediators  unto  our  Maker  and 
Redeemer,  for  the  remission  of  my  synnes,  and  salvacon  of  my 
soule. 

And  forasmuch  as  we  have  reseived  our  solempne  coronacon  and 
holie  inunction  wt>>in  our  monasterye  of  Westminster,  and  that  within 

♦  Thli  will  wai  publUbed  by   Mr.       from   which  the  or(hr>^ra|>hy  of  thia 
Astle,  1775,  4to.  from  the  original  in      copy  materially  differs, 
he   chapter  -  hoofe  al  Wettminster, 
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tlie  same  moiiaBterye  is  the  oomnuiii  sepulture  of  kmges  of  tliis 
realme,  and  speciallye  because  that  within  the  same,  and  amongest 
the  same  liinge»,  resteih  the  belie  bodie  and  reliqves  of  t^e  glorious 
kiage  and  confessor  St.  Edwarde,  and  divers  other  of  our  noble 
progeatores  and  blood,  and  specialby  the  bodie  of  our  grauntdam, 
of  right  ooble  OMmorie,  queene  Kalineen,  wife  unto  kinge  Henrye 
the  Vlh,  and  daughter  to  kinge  Charles  of  Ffraonce ;  and  that  we 
by  the  grace  of  God  purpose  right  shortlie  to  translate  into  the  same 
the  bodie  and  rsliqnesof  otfr  unde,  of  blessed  memorue,  kilige  Heorye 
the  six! ;  for  these^  and  divers  other  cavses  and  condderacones  us 
specially' Biovinge  in  that  behalfe,  we  will  that  when  so  eiirer  it  shall 
please  oufe  Sevioure  Jhu  Christ  to  call  us  out  of  this  transiti^  lyle, 
be  it  w^  in  this  our  realm,  or  any  other  reahn  or  place  without  the 
same,  that  oure  bodie  be  buried  w^in  the  same  monasterye.' 

Henry  y  11;  by  bis  wiU  left  bis  funeral  to  the  discretion  olhis  ex^- 
ecutors,  only  ebarging  them  to  avoid  *  dampnable  pompe*  and  outran 
geovs  superfluities/  Whether  he  pursued  his  own  advice  will  ap- 
pear from  the  deoevatioiison  the  chapel,  altars,  and  his  tonib,  ex^ 
elusive  of  the  anntversaries. 

As  he  requests  th<<  chapel  may  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  decease,  if  not  then  compleated,  and  particularly  mentions 
that  the  windows  were  to  be  glased  with  stories,  images,  arms, 
badges,  and  cognizances,  according  to  the  designs  given  by  him  to 
the  prior  of  St*  Bartholomew's ;  and  that  the  walls,  doors,  win- 
dows, vaults,  and'  statuesi  within  and  without,  should  be  adorned 
with  armsand  badges;  we  may  conclude  that  much  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  year  1500,  as  he  died  twenty-two  days  aftier  the  dilte 
off  the  will. 

He  mentions  his  havbg  advanced  6,500/.  to  abbot  Islip,  and 
authorises  his  executors  to  pay  other  sums  to  carry  on  the  building 
of  the  chapel. 

it  is  prolNtble  his  directicms  m  general  were  strictly  complied 
with ;  aiid  therefore  we  most  imagine  the  high  altar  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  '  our  lady/  to  have  been  adorned  with  the  largest  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  his  possession,  and  a  cross  plated  with  gold  to  the  value 
of  100/.  and  two  pair  of  silver  gilt  candlesticks.  The  vestments  for' 
the  priests  given  to  the  abbot  and  cmivent  were  of  cloth  of  gold  tis- 
sue, embroidered  with  roses  and  portcullises,  which  were  made  by 
his  order  at -Florence.  They  consisted  of  those  for  the  priest,  dea« 
con,  and  sub-deacon,  and  29  copes. 

The  various  altars  mentioned  in  the  description  received  each 
two  suits  of  cloths,  two  pair  of  vestments,  two  corporasses,  with 
their  cases,  a  mass  book,  a  silver- gilt  chalice,  a  pair  of  silver-gilt 
cruets,  a  silver-gilt  bell,  and  two  pair  of  silver-gilt  candlesticks. 
*  One  of  them  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VI.  for  a  pair  of  candlesticki^ 
are  expressly  given  to  it. 

The  present  skreen  of  his  tomb  was  designed,  and  the  artist  eto 
ployed  on  it,  before  this  will  was  written;  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
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<  elosure  of  copper  and  gylte  after  the  faahione  thai  we  have  be* 
gooe.* 

The  step  for  the  altar  within  the  rails  still  remains.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  '  our  Savioure  Jeshus  Christ/  five  feet  in  heigl^  and  the 
top  projecting  five  inches  over  the  sides,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  Mary  and  John,  his  guardian 
saints,  and  the  twelve  apostles,  carved  in  wood,  and  plated  with  the 
finest  gold. 

On  all  soleniD  feasts  the  chantry  priests  placed  on  this  altar  a 
fragment  of  the  real  cross,  set  in  gold,  resplendent  with  precious 
stones  and  pearls ;  and  one  of  the  legs  of  St.  George,  set  in  silrer- 
gilt.  The  kbg  gave  to  it  a  mass  book  *  hande  written  ;*  three 
suits  of  altar  cloths,  three  pair  of  vestments,  a  golden  chalice  value 
100  marks,  another  of  silver-gilt  value  20  marks,  two  pair  of  silver 
.  glK  craets  of  the  same  value,  two  candlesticks  weighing  100  ounces, 
of  silver  gilt,  and  two  others  of  the  same  materuUs  weighing  sixty 
ounces,  three  corporasses  with  their  cases,  six  silver-gilt  statues  of 
our  lady,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  John  Baptist,  SL  £dward, 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  each  valued  at  20  marks,  a  silver  bell 
value  8/.  6$.  8d.  and  a  *  pax  brede'  of  silver  gilt  four  marks. 

Such  of  the  altar-cloths  and  vestments  as  remained  to  be  given 
by  his  executors,  were  to  be  made  worthy  the  gifts  of  a  king,  and 
embroidered  with  his  badge  and  cognizances. 

He  ordered  that  his  body  shoukl  be  interred  before  the  hifh 
altar,  with  his  wife ;  and  that  the  tomb  should  be  made  of  touch- 
stone, with  niches,  and  statues  of  his  guardian  samts,  ui  copper, 
gilt.     The  inscription  to  be  confined  merely  to  dates. 

Lest  his  soul  might  not  rest  in  peace,  although  every  precaution 
certainly  was  taken  by  him,  he  requested  10,000  masses  should  be 
said  in  the  monastery,  London,  and  its  neighbourhood,  for  its  re- 
pose ;  1600  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  2,500  in  honour  of  the  five 
wounds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  2,600  to  the  five  joys  of  our 
lady,  460  to  the  nine  orders  of  angels,  150  to  the  h^our  of  the 
patriarchs,  600  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and  2,300  to  the  honour 
of  All  Saints,  and  all  those  to  be  sung  in  a  little  month  after  his  de* 
cease. 

He  directed  that  a  statue  of  himself  kneeling,  three  feet  in  height 
from  the  knees,  should  be  carved  in  wood,  representing  him  in 
armour,  with  a  sword,  and  spun,  and  holdmgthe  crown  of  Richarc' 
III.  won  by  him  at  Bosworth-field. 

The  figure  to  be  plated  with  fine  gold,  and  the  arms  of  England 
and  France  enamelled  on  it.  A  table  of  silver,  gilt,  supporting  it, 
enamelled  with  black  letters,  '  Rex  Henricus  Septimus,'  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  to  whom,  with  St.  Mary  and 
the  Almighty,  he  dedicated  the  statue.  He  gave  in  trust  to  the  ab- 
bot and  convent  2,000/.  to  be  distrbuted  in  charity,  and  600  marks 
to  the  fmishing  of  the  church. 
Mr*  Malcolm  says,  '  on  the  9th  May,  1509,  the  body  of  Henry 
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VII.  was  placed  in  a  chariot,  covered  with  black  cloth  of  gold, 
which  was  drawn  by  five  spirited  horses,  whose  trappings  were  of 
black  velvet,  adorned  with  quishions  of  gold.  The  effigies  of  his 
majesty  lay  upon  the  corpse,  dressed  in  his  regal  habiliments.  The 
carriage  had  suspended  on  it  banners  of  arms,  titles,  and  pedigrees. 
A  number  of  prelates  preceded  the  body,  who  were  followed  by 
the  deceased  kings  servants,  after  it  were  nine  mourners.  Six  hun- 
dred men  bearing  torches  surrounded  the  chariot. 

The  orocession  was  met  in  St:  George's  fields,*  by  all  the  priests 
and  clergy  of  London,  and  its  neigh kK>urhood ;  and  at  London*- 
bridge  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  in  black. 
To  render  this  awful  scene  sublimely  grand,  the  way  was  lined  with 
children,  who  held  burning  tapers  ;  those,  with  the  flashes  of  great 
torches,  whose  red  rays  darting  in  every  direction  upon  glittering 
objects,  and  embroidered  copes,  shewing  the  solemn  pace,  uplifted 
eyes,  and  mournful  countenances,  must  have  formed  a  noble  pic- 
ture. The  slow,  monotonous  notes  of  the  chaiint,  mixed  with  the 
sonorous  tones  of  the  great  bells,  were  not  less  grateful  to  the  ear. 
When  the  body  had  arrived  at  St.  Paul's,  which  was  superbly  illu- 
minated, it  was  taken  from  the  chariot,  and  carried  to  the  choir, 
where  it  was  placed  beneath  a  hearse,  arrayed  with  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  death.  A  solemn  mass  and  dirge  were  then  sung,  and 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  rested  all  night 
in  the  church.  On  the  following  day  the  procession  recommenced 
in  the  same  manner,  except  that  sir  Edward  Haward  rode  before, 
oo  a  fine  charger,  clothed  with  drapery,  on  which  was  the  king's 
arms. 

We  will  now  suppose  him  removed  by  six  lords  from  his  chariot 
to  the  hearse  prepared  for  him,  formed  by  nine  pillars  set  full  of 
burning  tapers,  inclosed  by  a  double  railing.  View  him  placed  under 
it,  and  his  effigies  on  a  rich  pall  of  gold,  close  to  him  the  nine  mourn- 
ers, near  them  knights  bearmg  banners  of  saints,  and  surrounded  by 
officers  of  arms.  The  prelates,  abbot,  prior,  and  convent,  and 
priests,  in  measured  paces,  silently  taking  their  places ;  when, 
breaking  through  the  awful  pause.  Garter  king  at  arms  cried  with 
an  audible  voice, '  for  the  soul  of  the  noble  prince  king  Henry  the 
seventh,  late  king  of  this  realm.'  A  deep  peal  from  the  organ  and 
choir  answers  in  a  chaunt  of  placebo  and  the  dirge ;  the  sounds  die 
away,  and  with  them  the  whole  assembly  retires/f 

On  the  Llth  several  bishops  sung  three  masses ;  at  the  last  of 
which  the  king's  banner,  his  coat  of  arms,  sword,  target,  helmet, 
and  crest,  and  his  courser,  were  brought  to  the  altar,  and  there 
offered ;  the  mourners  afterwards  proceeded  to  its  steps,  and 
offered  rich  palls  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bawd  kins.  '  Libera  nte,' 
then  floated  in  gentle  strains  from  the  choir,  when  the  body  de- 
scended to  the  earth.  The  officers  of  his  household  approached  to 
the  grave,  aiid  dropt  therein  their  broken  staffs.     Garter  finished 

•  He  died  at  Wiodtor  t  Malcolm*!  Lond.  Red.  vol.  i.  p.  t88 
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the  ceremony  by  crying  '  Vive  le  Roy  Henry  le  huitiefmey  Roy 
d^Angleterre  et  de  France,  sire  de  Ireland.* 

Henry  VIII.*  ordered  Lawrence  Ymber  to  make  an  estimate  for 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  according  to  the  dttectioas  in  his  will.  Ca- 
price, or  some  other  cause,  led  him  to  reject  it.  But  Ymber  is  sup- 
posed to  have  worked  under  Torreggiano,  who  executed  the  tomb, 
as  well  as  that  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond  in  the  same 
church,  and  that  of  Dr.  Young,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  their  chapel.f 

Humphrey  Walker  calculated  that  nineteen  large  and  small  figures 
on  the  tomb  would  require  6,400  pounds  weight  of  fine  yellow  me- 
tal  at  20s.  a  hundred  weight ;  the  casting  and  fmishing  fit  for  gild- 
ing 66/.  making  the  effigies  (which  probably  were  of  wood  for  the 
moulds)  8/.  a  piece ;  four  lords  images  4/.  each,  and  the  smaller 
ones  40f.  each. 

Nicholas  Ewen,  gilder,  offered  to  gild  the  whole  for  410/. ;  John 
Bell,  and  John  Maynard,  the  painting,  for  40/.  These  sums 
amounted  to  638/.  exclusive  of  masonry. 

On  the  16th  January,  1539-40,  this  abbey,  which  had  existed 
for  upwardsof  nine  hundred  years,  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 
by  abbot  Boston,  and  twenty-four  of  the  monks,  and  immediately 
dissolved.  Its  annual  revenues  at  that  period,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  amounted  to  3,4*^1/.  Of.  2^d.  but  according  to  Speed,  who  m- 
dudes  the  gross  receipts,  to  3,^7/.  6f.  4|</. 

The  history  of  this  church  is  well  known  from  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  ;  Henry  the  eighth  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathe- 
dral by  letters  patent,  dated  Dec.  17,  1540.  Thomas  Thirleby  was 
appointed  bishop  with  a  diocese,  including  all  Middlesex,  except  Ful- 
ham.  William  Benson  became  the  dean,  the  prior  (Dio^ysius 
Dalyons),  and  five  of  the  monks,  prebendaries ;  four  minor  canons, 
and  four  students.  The  remainder  were  discharged  with  shame- 
fully-pitiful pensions,  the  highest  not  more  than  10/.  and  some  as 
low  as  five  marks.  The  endowments  were  considerable ;  according 
to  Strype,  of  the  annual  value  of  840/. ;  but  the  archives  of  the 
church  make  them  no  more  than  586/.  13f.  4cf. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl.  March  29, 1550,  the  new  bishop  re- 
signed his  office,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  grant- 
ing his  new  diocese  to  the  bishop  of  London,  from  whom  it  had 
been  taken.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  continuing  it  a 
cathedral  in  the  diocese  of  London  soon  after. 

Queen  Mary,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  1553,  dispossessed  the 
cathedral  of  its  dean  and  prebendaries,  and  restored  the  monastery 
to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  In  1556,  John  Feckenham,  late 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  abbot  of  Westminster ;  and,  Nov. 
21,  with  fourteen  monks,  took  possession  of  the  abbey  ;t  and  the 
morrow  after,  the  lord  abbot,  with  his  convent,  went  in  procession 

•  Harl.  MSS.  Na  197.  t   Strype'a'  Eccletiastical    Hfemo 

t  Walpole't  PaiDtera,  4to.  vol.  i.  p       risb,  vol.  lii^  p,  809. 
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after  the  old  fashion  in  their  monks  weeds,  in  coats  of  black  say» 
with  two  vergers  carrying  two  silver  rods  in  their  hands.* 

Mr.  Malcolm  quotes  a  few  lines  from  a  proclamation  issued  in 
1553  to  shew  the  probable  state  in  which  Feckenham  found  the 
abbey.  Speakmg  of  the  churches,  '  especially  within  the  cittie  of 
London,  irreverently  used,  and  by  divers  insolent  rashe  persones 
sundrie  waies  abused,  soe  farre  forth,  that  many  qnarreles,  riottes, 
frayes,  and  bloudshedinges,  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  said 
churches,  besides  shotinge  of  hand-gonoes  to  doves,  and  the  com'on 
bringinge  of  horses  and  mules  into  and  thronghe  the  said  churches;* 
he  was  indefatigable  in  restoring  it  to  its  former  state ;  but  the 
death  of  his  royal  mistress  put  an  end  to  his  exertions  and  his  au- 
thority as  abbot,  July  12,  1669.t 

Feckenham  possessed  considerable  talents,  and  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  a  bad  argument ;  he  was  therefore  employed  in 
declaiming  from  the  pulpit  against  the  Protestants.  This  circum- 
stance occasioned  him  frequent  imprisonments  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Setting  aside  his  zeal  in  defending  that  which  could 
not  be  defended,  he  was  humane,  good-natured,  and  charitable. 
His  speech  in  the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  against  the  new 
Liturgy  is  a  master-piece  of  sophistry ;  and  his  art  in  dwelling 
upon  Uie  inconsistencies  of  his  opponents  is  only  equalled  by  his 
skill  in  not  touching  upon  untenable  points  in  his  own  doctrines. 

From  1559  to  the  present  moment  it  has  remained  a  collegiate 
church.  Widmore  has  given  a  great  deal  of  pleasing  information 
in  his  short  lives  of  the  deans  of  Westminster.  He  mentions  that 
John  Williams,  who  was  installed  1620,  found  '  in  the  cast  part  of 
the  cloisters  a  large  empty  room  (the  monks  parlour  while  the  place 
was  a  monastery):  he  converted  it  into  a  public  library.  The 
fitting  up,  and  furnishing  it  with  book^,  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
2,000/.  besides  the  benefactions.*  This  library  was  unfortunately 
burnt  in  1664,  and  but  one  MS.  saved  out  of  230.  There  is  an 
exceedingly  well  written  catalogue  of  them  in  the  Museum,  but  too 
long  to  transcribe.     It  is  dated  1672.| 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  abbey  underwent  an  assault 
from  the  mob  (from  excess  of  religion,  and  zeal  in  the  good  old 
cause ;)  but  they  were  beaten  off,  and  a  sir  Richard  Wiseman,  one 
of  the  number,  was  killed.  The  ever-to-be-detesled  parliament  of 
that  time,  in  repeated  resolutions,  destroyed  a  great  deal,  and 
burnt  the  sacred  vestments ;  and,  under  pretence  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the  regalia  were  in  safety,  took  an  opportunity  of  mocking 
royalty  by  dressing  a  person  in  the  regal  ornaments,  and  finally 
sold  them.  Their  mad  agents  contaminated  the  abbey  by  what 
they  called  exercises  of  prayer,  or  rather  rancour  ,and  virulence. 

^  In    1657,  the  MuicovitD  ambas.  ward's  thrine  net^  tet  up:  «sid  th«Q 

Md«r  fttiAoded  man  at  WetCmioater-  saw  all  tbe  place  through. 
jMty:  and  afterwaid*  dioed  with  the  t   Vol.  i,  p.  2S8 

lord  abbot,  and  went  to  tee  St.  Ed.  $  Harl.  No.  694. 
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In  Uie  8th  and  9th  years  of  William  III.  the  bouse  of  commons 
granted  an  annual  sum  for  repairing  it ;  and  in  the  9th  of  queen 
Anne  an  act  passed  allowing  4,000/.  a  year  towards  the  same  ex- 
cellent purpose.  The  like  sum  was  afforded  by  acts  of  the  6ih, 
7th,  8th,  and  10th  of  Geo.  II.  In  the  year  1738,  however,  the 
works  were  at  a  stand,  for  want  of  money ;  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented, which  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
The  assistance,  however,  which  was  granted,  was  inconsiderable, 
and  that  even  was  not  paid  till  some  time  after. 

It  appears,  says  Malcolm,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  had,  from 
the  time  of  their  foundation  to  1733,  expended  20,912/.  17s.  lid. 
out  of  their  dividends  <m  the  church  and  its  dependencies,  and  ap- 
plied the  fees  for  monuments  and  burials  to  the  fabric.  The  sums 
received  from  shewing  the  tombs  are  divided  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  choir  and  officers  of  the  church.  The  repairs  of  Henry  the 
seventh's  chapel  are  out  of  their  province,  and  belong  to  the  office 
of  the  king  s  board  of  works. 

Of  the  repairs  at  present  making  in  this  venerable  abbey,  notice 
will  be  taken  when  we  come  to  describe  its  various  architectural 
beauties  and  general  character. 

1784.  26th  May.  The  first  day's  performance  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  Handel  took  place.  The  idea  of  this  sublime  display  of 
the  power  of  music  originated  in  a  conversation  at  the  hoiise  of  the 
late  JoahBate,  esq.  between  himself,  lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  sir  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynne,  on  the  grand  effect  produced  by  large  bands. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  subject  \%ould  remind  them  of  Haii- 
deFs  chorusses ;  and  thence  to  that  year  having  completed  a  cen* 
tury  from  his  birth,  and  25  years  from  his  death.  When  the  plan 
had  assumed  some  degree  of  form,  the  abbey  was  naturally  thought 
of,  as  the  place  best  calculated  for  such  a  scene,  both  from  Handel 
having  been  buried  within  it,  and  the  venerable  air  of  the  struc- 
ture. His  late  majesty  offered  his  patronage  ;  and  the  scheme  was 
laid  before  the  managers  of  the  musical  fund,  and  the  directors  of  the 
concerts  of  ancient  music.  The  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
was  readily  obtained,  under  the  easy  terms  of  dividing  the  first 
day's  profit  between  the  Westminster  Infirmary  and  the  musical 
fund,  after  which  the  whole  was  to  be  applied  to  the  latter.  Mr. 
Wyatt  received  directions,  from  the  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  a  subsequent  page,  to  erect  galleries  and  seats  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  musicians  and  auditors.  He  disposed  the 
former  in  the  most  judicious  manner ;  and  a  most  imposing 
effec*t  was  produced  by  the  ranges  of  persons  before  and  on  each 
side  of  the  organ,  mixuig  with  the  brilliant  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  great  western  painted  window.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  nave  was  a  display  of  magnificence,  suited  to  the  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  British  court,  composed  of  every  beauty 
richly  adorned  that  forms  it.  ^  The  side  galleries  and  platform  were 
crowded  with  near  4,000  persons,  whose  souls  seemed  impatient  to 
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meet  the  flood  of  melody  ready  to  burst  forth  from  the  voices  and 
mstruments  towering  above  them.  His  majesty  and  the  royal 
family  entered  the  church  at  the  souttueast  door;  he  immediately 
went  into  the  south  transept  to  view  Handel's  monument,  and  from 
thence,  preceded  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  through  the  choir,  to 
his  throne.  Both  the  king  and  queen  were  greatly  delighted  by 
the  beautiful  scene  liefore  them,  and  expressed  their  approbation 
in  the  warmest  terms.  The  instruments  used  on  this  occasion,  were 
an  excellent  organ  built  by  Green,  for  Canterbury  cathedral :  102 
first  and  second  violins,  32  tenorft,  36  oboes,  30  violoncellos,  25 
bassoons  and  1  double,  18  double  bases,  14  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
12  horns,  4  drums,  and  1  double.  This  celebration  was  continued 
till  1790,  when,  the  edge  of  curiosity  having  been  blunted,  and  the 
expence  a  little  felt,  it  was  renewed  in  St.  Margaret's  church  for  a 
year  or  two,  And  for  the  last  time  in  the  Banqueting  house  at 
Whitehall.* 

In  1785,  the  church  was  robbed  of  the  gold  fringe  from  the 
pulpit-cloth  and  cushions,  and  the  silver  head  of  the  beadle's  staff. 

In  1793  the  roof  of  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel  was  repaired  at  an 
expence  of  1,900/.  which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church. 

The  exterior  of  this  magnificent  pile  being  in  a  sad  state  of  decay, 
a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  dated  Nov. 
15, 1806,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  following,  the  lords  referred 
it  to  the  committee  of  taste,  m  consequence  of  whose  report,  and  on 
the  petition  from  the  dean  and  chapter  being  presented  to  the  house 
of  commons,  2,000/.  was  immediately  granted  towards  the  pro- 
jected repairs. 

From  subsequent  reports  made  to  parliament,  it  appears  that 
42,028/.  14f .  8^.  was  granted  by  parliament  from  1807  to  March 
1822  for  reparations;  and  on  Chrbtmas  eve  of  the  last  year  the 
scaffolds  were  struck.  In  the  l>a8e  of  the  ornamental  dome,  which 
crowns  the  south-east  turret,  the  following  mscription  was  cut : — 

Restored  1809,  Aono  Regoi  50  Geo.  Ill;  William  Vincent,  dean;  Jamei 
Wyati,  arcbilecl;  Jeremiah  Glaorille,  clerk  of  Cfae  works;  Thomas  Gay  fere, 
mason. 

Similar  inscriptions  were  cut  on  other  turrets. 

The  abbey  charch  was  nearly  destroyed  on  the  9th  of  July,  1803, 
through  tlie  carelessness  of  some  plumbers  who  were  repairing  the 
lanthorn  at  the  junction  of  the  cross  *  fortunately  it  broke  out  in 
Uie  day  time,  or  the  consequences  might  have  t>een  fatal  to  the 
whole  building.     The  repairs  amounted  to  3,500/. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  repairs  of 
this  ancient  building  has  been  progressively  going  on.  The  exterior 
of  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept  has  been  recently  finished  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  scene  of  the 
•  Malcolm,  i.  S54. 
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coronatioDt  of  our  mooarchs  ;  want  of  space  prevents  the  notice  of 
many  curious  customs  now  disused  in  that  imposing  ceremony,  but 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  the 

Coranaium  of  hit  most  excellent  majesty  king  George  IV.,  on 
TkuTsdag  the  l^th  dag  of  July,  1821. 

Arrangement  for  the  assembling  of  the  peers  and  officers.* 

To  assemble  in  the  House  of  Lords, — ^Their  R.  H.  the  dukes  of  the 
blood  royal,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  having  their  coronets,  and  the 
field  marshals  their  batons,  in  their  hands ;  the  peers  in  their 
robes  of  estate,  having  their  coronets  in  their  hands.  His  R.  H. 
prince  Leopold,  in  the  full  habit  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  having 
his  cap  and  feathers  in  his  hand ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
vested  in  their  rochets,  having  their  square  caps  in  their  hands. 

In  his  place  near  the  Bar.'— The  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod. 

In  tlie  space  below  the  Bar. — ^The  trambearers  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal ;  the  attendants  on  the  lord  high  steward,  on  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  high  constable,  and  on  the  lord  chamber 
lain  of  the  household  ;    the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  white  and 
green  rods,  all  in  their  proper  habits. 

In  the  painted  chamber,  and  adjacent  rooms. — ^The  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king*s  bench  ;  the  master  of  the  rolb  ;  the  vice  chan- 
cellor ;  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  the  lord  chief 
baron  ;  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  botli  benches ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber ;  the  attorney  ^amd  solicitor 
general ;  Serjeants  at  law ;  masters  in  chancery  ;  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  recorder,  and  sheriffs  of  London ;  king's  chaplains,  having 
dignities ;  six  clerks  in  chancery. 

In  the  chamber  formerly  the  House  of  Lords. — ^The  knights 
grand  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  in  the  full  habit  of  the 
order,  wearing  their  collars  ;  their  caps  and  feathers  in  their 
hands ;  the  knights  commanders  of  the  said  order,  in  their  full 
habits  ;  their  caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands  ;  the  officers  of  th 
said  order,  in  their  mantles,  chains,  and  badges. 

In  the  chamber  formerly  called  the  Princess  chamber. — ^The  , 
register  of  the  said  order,  in  his  mantle,  with  hb  book ;  privy  coun- 
cillors, not  t>eing  peers  or  knights  grand  crosses  of  the  bath  ;  clerks 
of  the  council  in  ordinary. 

In  his  majesty^s  robing  cAam6er.— The  trainbearers  of  his 
majesty  ;  master  of  the  rol>es ;  groom  of  the  robes. 

In  the  room  of  chairman  of  committees.'^hords  and  grooms  of 
the  Dedchamber ;  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  ;  equerries  and  pages 
of  honour ;  gentlemen  ushers  and  aides-de-camp. 

In  the  witness-room. — E*hysicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  lobbies.— OlVxcen  of  the  band 

*  From  the  official  programme,  Effiogham.  acting  for  the  earl  manhal 
Printed  by  order  of  lord  Howard   of       of  Englaod,  folio. 
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ol  gentlemen  pensioners  with   their  corps,  and  the  Serjeants  at 
arms ;  the  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  with  their  corps. 

In  the  lobby  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  painted  chant' 
ber, — ^The  kings,  heralds,  and  pursuivants  of  arms. 

In  Westminster  hali,  at  the  lower  end^near  the  great  north  door* — 
The  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

In  Westminster  hall,  near  the  north  door. -^The  knight  marshal 
and  his  two  officers. 

In  Westminster  hall,  at  the  lower  enc/.'— His  majesty's  band. 

Without  the  north  door  of  Westminster  hall. — ^AH  who  are  to 
precede  the  knight  marshal  in  the  procession. 

His  majesty  was,  during  these  preliminary  arrangements,  in  his 
diamt>er,  near  the  south  entrance  into  Westminster  hall. 

The  peers  were  then  called  over  in  the  house  of  lords  by  deputy 
garter ;  and  proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  the  other  persons  ap- 
pointed to  walk  in  the  procession  had  been  previously  marshalled 
oo  the  right  and  left  by  the  officers  of  arms ;  leaving  an  open  pas- 
sage in  the  middle,  so  that  the  procession  with  the  regalia  might 
pass  uninterruptedly  up  the  hall. 

His  miyesty,  preceded  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  entered  the 
hall  a  few  minutes  after  ten,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  state 
at  the  table,  when  a  gun  was  fired.  The  deputy  lord  great  cham- 
berlain, Uie  lord  high  constable,  and  the  deputy  earl  marshal,  as- 
cended the  steps,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  outei  side  of  the 
table. 

The  lord  high  steward,  the  great  officers,  deputy  garter,  and 
black  rod,  arranged  themselves  near  the  chair  of  state  ;  the  royal 
trainbearers  on  each  side  of  the  throne. 

The  lord  chamberlain,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  jewel-office, 
then  brought  the  sword  of  state  to  the  lord  high  constable,  who  de 
livered  it  to  the  deputy  lord  great  chaml>erlain,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table ;  then  curtana,  or  the  sword  of  mercy,  with  the 
two  swords  of  justice,  l>eing  in  like  manner  presented,  were  drawn 
from  their  scabbards  by  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and 
laid  on  the  table  before  his  majesty ;  after  which  the  gold  spurs 
were  delivered,  and  also  placed  on  the  table.  Immediately  after,  a 
procession,  consisting  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  Westminster, 
ID  their  snrplices  and  rich  copes,  proceeded  up  the  hall,  from  the 
lower  end  thereof,  in  manner  followmg  :— 

Procession  with,  and  delivery  of,  the  Regalia* 

Serjeant  of  the  veitry,  ia  a  icariet  maDil^ 

Children  of  ibe  kiog'i  ohnpel,  in  Karkt  roanUet,  lour  abreast. 

Children  of  the  choir  of  Wettininiter,  io  torplicet,  foar  abreast 

Gentlemen  of  the  king's  chapel,  io  scarlet  mantles,  four  abreast. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  snrplices,  four  abreast. 

8ub-dean  of  the  chapd  royal. 

Two  Pursairaots  of  Arms. 

Two  Heralds. 

Tlie  two  provincial  Kiogs  of  Arms. 
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The  Dean  of  WettmioMftr,  carrying  St  Edward*a  Cwwa  OD  a  cwAioa  of  dotb 

of  gold. 

First  Prebendary  of  Wettmintter,  carrying  the  Orb. 

Second  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  DoTe. 

Third  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  Crote. 

Fourth  Prebendary,  carrying  St.  Edward'i  Suff. 

Fifth  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Chalice  and  Patina. 

Sixth  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Bible. 

In  this  procession  they  made  their  reverences,  first  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  secondly  about  the  middle,  where  both  the  choirs 
opening  to  the  right  and  left  a  passage,  through  which  the  officers 
of  arms  passing  opened  likewise  on  each  side,  the  seniors  placbg 
themselves  nearest  towards  the  steps  ;  then  the  dean  and  preben* 
daries  having  come  to  the  front  of  the  steps,  made  their  third  re- 
verence. This  being  done,  the  dean  and  prebendaries  being 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  deputy  garter  preceding  thejn  (he 
having  waited  their  coming  there)  ascended  the  steps,  and  ap- 
proaching near  the  table  before  the  king,  made  their  last  peverence. 
The  dean  then  presented  the  crown  to  the  lord  high  constable,  who 
delivered  it  to  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  it  was  by  him 
placed  on  the  table  before  the  king.  The  rest  of  the  regalia  was 
severally  delivered  by  each  prebendary,  on  his  knee,  to  Uie  dean, 
by  him  to  the  lord  high  constable,  by  him  to  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  and  by  him  laid  on  the  table.  The  regalia  being  thus 
delivered,  the  prebendaries  and  dean  returned  to  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  His  majesty  having  commanded  deputy  garter  to  summoo 
the  noblemen  and  bishops  who  were  to  bear  the  regalia,  the  de» 
puty  lord  great  chamberlain,  then  taking  up  the  several  swords, 
sceptres,  the  orb,  and  crown,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  those 
by  whom  ihey  were  to  be  carried. 

I.  St.  Edward*!  staff,  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

II.  The  f>purs^  by  Lord  Caithorpe,  as  deputy  to  the  Baroness  Grey  de  Ruthyn. 

III.  The  sceptre  with  the  cross,  by  the  Marquees  Wellesley. 

IV.  The  pointed  sword  of  temporal  justice,  by  the  Earl  of  Gallowav. 

V.  The  pointed  sword  of  spiritual  justice,  by  the  Duke  of  Northuaiberhuid. 

VI.  Curtana,  or  sword  of  mercy,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

VII.  The  sword  of  state,  by  the  Duke  of  Dorseu 

VIII.  The  sceotre  with  the  dove,  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

IX.  The  orb,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

X.  St.  Edward*s  crown,  by  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  as  lord  high  sUwmrd. 

XI.  The  patina,  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 

XII.  The  chalice,  by  the  bishop  of  Chester. 

XIII.  The  Bible,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  two  bishops  who  were  to  support  his  majesty  were  then  sum* 
moned  by  deputf  garter,  and,  ascend mg  the  steps,  placed  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  king. 

Procession  to  the  Abbey. 
The  second  gun  was  then  fired,  and  the  procession  moved  upon 
the  blue  cloth  spread  on  the  platform  from  the  throne  in  Westmin* 
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sler  hall  to  the  great  steps  in  the  abbey  church  ;  the  following  an- 
them, '  O  lord,  grant  the  king  a  long  life/  &c.  being  sung  in  parts, 
in  succession,  with  his  majesty's  band  playing,  the  sounding  of 
trumpets,  and  the  beating  of  drums,  until  the  arrival  in  the  abbey. 

The  Kiog*t  Herb-womaD  with  her  six  Maids,  ftrewing  the  way  with  herbs. 
Meweoger  of  the  College  of  Arms,  in  a  icarlet  cloak,  with  the  arms  of  the  College 
embroidered  on  the  left  sbonlder. 
The  Deao*t  Beadle  of  Weatmioaler,  with  his  staiC 
The  High  Constable  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff,  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 
Two  Household  Fifes  with  banners  of  velvet  fringed  with  gold,  and  five  House- 
hold Drummers  in  royal  livery,  drum-oovers  of  crimson  velvet, 
laced  and  fringed  with  gold. 
The  Dmm-Major,  in  a  rich  livery,  and  a  crimson  scarf  fringed  with  gold. 
Eight  Trumpets  in  rich  liveries ;  banners  of  crimson  damask  embroidered  and 
fringed  with  gold,  to  the  silver  trumpets. 
Kettle-Drums,  drqm-covers  of  crimson  damask,  embroidered  and  fringed 
withgokl. 
Eight  tinmpetsin  liveries,  as  before. 
Serjeant  Trumpeter,  with,  his  mace. 
The  Knight  MarshaJ,  attended  by  his  Officers 
The  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery. 
The  KiDg*s  Chaplains  having  dignitiea. 

The  Sheriflb  of  London. 

The  Aldermen  and  Recorder  of  London. 

Masters  in  Chancery. 

The  King**  Serjeants  at  Law. 

The  King's  Ancient  Seijeant. 

The  King's  Solicitor  General.  The  King's  Attorney  General. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Serjeant  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Serjeant  Porter. 

Children  of  the  Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices. 

Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  surplices,  with  scarlet  mantles  over  them. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  scarlet  mantles. 

Sub- Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  a^scarlet  gown. 

Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  in  surplices  and  rich  copes. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  a  surplice  and  rich  cope. 

Pursuivants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  their  tabards. 

His  Majesty's  Band. 

Officers  attendant  on  the  Knighto  Commanders  of  the  Bath,  in  their  mantles, 

.  chains,  and  badges. 
Kaighcs  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath  (not  Peers)  in  the  full  habit  of  their  order, 
caps  in  their  hands. 
A  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  in  his  tabard. 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justices  of  both  benches. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 

of  the  Exchequer.  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Vice  Chancellor.  The  Master  t>f  the  Rolls. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
The  Clerks  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary. 
Privy  Councillors,  not  Peers. 
Reeister  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
KnighU  of  the  Garter  (not  Peers),  in  the  full  habit  and  collar 
of  the  oitler,  caps  in  their  hands. 
Hif  Majesty's  Vice  Chamberlain. 
Comptroller  of  His  Treasurer  of  His  Majesty's 

Majesty's  Household,  bearing  the  crimson 

Household.  bag  with  the  medals. 

A  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  In  his  tabard. 
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Henkbor8coUaDdaodli«lMid,  io  Cbtlr  ubitf^  aid  collwt  of  88 

The  Standard  of  Hanover,  boroe  by  tbe  Earl  of  Mairo. 

BaroBfy  in  tbeir  robea  of  eetate,  their  coronets  in  their  iiaodfl. 

A  Herald,  in  hit  tabard  and  eoUar  of  88. 

Tbe  Standard  of  Ireland,  Tbe  Standacd  of  ScoilaMi, 

home  by  borne  by  the 

Lord  Dereeferd.  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

The  Biibopa  of  Earland  and  Iretend,  in  their  rocheu,  with 

their  capa  in  Cheirhandi. 

Two  HetaMf ,  in  their  ubardt  and  coUart  of  SS. 

Viaeonnti,  in  tbeir  robea  of  ettale,  their  coronets  in  their  hands 

Two  Heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  SS. 

The  Standard  of  Baglaad,  borne  by  Lord  Hill. 

Earb,  iq  their  tobesofeslMe,  their  coronets  in  tbeir  hand. 

Two  Heralds,  in  tbeir  tabards  and  collars  of  8S. 

Tbe  Union  Standard,  binme  by  Earl  Harct)ort. 

Marqoesies,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  tbeir  hands. 

The  Lord  ChaaAerlain  of  His  Majesty^  Honsebold,  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

his  coronet  in  his  hand,  attended  by  an  officer  of  tbe  Jewel-Office  in  a 

scarlet  mantle,  with  a  crown  embroidered  on  his  left  shoulder, 

bearing  a  cushion,  on  whieli  are  placed  the  ruby  ring  and  tbe 

swofd  to  be  girt  about  tbe  Kin^. 
The  Lord  Steward  of  His  Majesty's  Household,  in  his  robes 
of  estate,  his  coronet  in  bit  bsod. 
The  Royal  Standard,  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 
King  of  Arms  of  the  Caouoaster  King  Hanorer  King 

Order  of  St.  Michael  of  Arms,  in  hit  of  Arms,  in  his 

and  Sl  George,  in  his  tabard,  crown  tabard,  ciown 

tabard,  crown  in  his  band.  in  bis  hand.  in  bit  hand. 

Dukes,  in  tbek  robes  of  estate,  tbeir  coronaH  im  their  hands. 
Ulster  Kinff  of  Clarenoenx  King  of  Norroy  King  of 

Arms,,  in  his  Arms,  in  his  Arms,  in  m 

tabard,  crown  tabard,  crown  tabard,  crown 

in  his  hand.  in  his  hand.  in  his  hand. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  The  Lord  President  of  the 

his  robes  of  estate,  Council,  in  his  robes  of 

u>ronet  in  his  hand.  estate,  coronet  in  his  hand. 

Archbishops  of  Ireland. 

Tbe  Archbiihop  of  Yoik,  m  his  roehet;  oap  in  his  hand. 

Tbe  Lord  High  Chaaeellor,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  with  his  coronet  in  his 

hand,  bearing  his  purse,  and  attended  by  his  Potsebearer. 

Tbe  Lord  Archbinop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  ndattf  cap  in  his  hand. 

Two  Serjeants  at  Amu. 

The  Gold  Spurs^ 

home  bv  the 
LordCalthorpe. 


St.  Edward's  Staff, 
borne  by  the 

Marquem  of  Sails* 
bury. 

The  third  Sword, 
borne  by  tbe 

Earl  of  Galloway. 


Ufher  of  the  Green  Rod. 


Curtana,  borne  by 
tbe  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Two  Serjeants  at  Arms. 


The 
Lord  Mayor 
of  London, 
in  his  gown, 
collar,  and 
^wel,  bear- 
ing the  city 
mace 


The 
Lord  Lyon  of 
Scotland,  in 
his  tabard, 
carrying  his 
crown  and 
sceptre. 


Garter  Prin- 
cipal King 
of  Arms,  in 
his  tabard, 
bearing  his 
crowo  and 
sceptre. 


The  Sceptre  with  the 

Cross,  borne  by 

theMarquem 

Wdleiley. 

The  second  Sword, 

borne  by  the 
Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Usher  of  the  White  Rod. 
Gentlemaa 
Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod, 
bearing  his 
rod 
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The  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberkin  of  EngUnd,  in  bit  robes  of  ettate,  bii 

oofooet  aiKl  bb  wbile  staff  io  bit  band. 
Hit  Royal  Higbnett  tbe  Prioc«  Lsofwld,  in  ibe  fuU  babit  of  tbe  Order  of  tbe 

Garter,  carryiog  io  bit  rigbi  band  bit  batoo  at  Field  Martbal,  and^  io  bit  lefl, 

bit  cap  and  foaUiert  $  bb  trab  borne  by  a  Page. 
Hit  Royal  Higbnett  ibe  Doke  of  Gloncetter,  io  bit  robet  of  etute,  carrviog,  in 

bit  right  band,  bit  baton  at  Field  Martbal,  and  in  bit  left  bit  coronet;  bit  train 

borne  by  a  Page. 
Hit  Royal  Higbnett  tbe  Ooke  of  Cambridge,  in  hie  robet  of  ettate,  carrying,  in 

bb  riebt  band,  bit  baton  at  Field  Manbal,  and  bb  coronet  in  bb  left ;  and  bb 

train  borne  by  a  Page. 
Hb  Royal  Higbnett  tbe  Dake  of  Sottex,  in  bb  robet  of  ettate,  with  hb  coronet 

in  hb  band,  and  bit  train  borne  by  a  Page 
Hb  Royal  Higbnett  the  Ooke  of  Clarence,  in  bit  robet  of  ettate,  with  bit  coronet 

in  hb  band,  and  bb  train  borne  by  a  Page. 
Hit  Royal  Hirhnett  tbe  Duke  of  York,  in  bb  robet  of  ettate,  carrymg,  in  bit 

right  band,  bb  baton  at  Field  Marshal,  and  bb  coronet  in  bb  left,  and  bb 

train  borne  by  a  Page. 
The  High  Goattable  of  Ireland,  Tbe  High  ContUble  of  Scotland,  in 

in  hb  robet,  coronet  in  bb  bb  robet,  coronet  in  bb  band,  with 

band,  with  bb  ttaff»  bit  ttaft 

Two  Serjeantt  at  Arrot. 

Tbe  Depoty  Ear             The  Sword  Tbe  Lord  Hi^b  Conttoble  of  Sng- 

Martbal                     of  State,  land,  in  bit  robet,  hit  coronet 

with  bb  itaff.                 borne  by  in  bb  band,  with  hb  ttaff ;  at- 

tbe  Dukeof  tended  by  a  Page  carrying  bb 

Dortet.  baton  of  Fiekl  Marshal. 


Tbe  Sceptre 

with  tbe 

Dove, 

carried  by 

the  Dake 

of  Rutland. 

Tbe  Patina, 

borne  by 

tbe  Bbhop 

of  Glon- 

cetter. 


Two  Serjeantt  at  Armt. 

St.  Edward** 

Crown, 

carried  by 

tbe  Lord  High 

Steward  in 

bb  robet. 

The  Bihle, 

borne  by 

tbe  Bitbop 

of  Ely. 


Tbe  Orb, 
carried  by 
tbe  Duke 
of  Devon- 
thire. 


Tbe  Chalice, 
borne  by 

tbe  Bishop 

of 

Cbetier. 


I 


_  •  s 


Supporter : 

Bitbop  of 

Oxford, 

,  for  tbe 

Lord 

Bitbop  of 

Bath  and  WeOs. 


THB  K1N« 

In  tbe  Royal  Robes, 

wearing  a  cap 

of  ettate,  adorned 

with  jewelt, 

under  a  canopy 

of  cloth  of  gold. 

borne  by  Sixteen 

Baront  of  tbe 

CiDoue  Ports. 

Hb  Majesty's  Train 

borne  by  Eight 
Eldest  Soiit  of  Peert, 

atsisied  by  the 

Master  of  tbe  Robet, 

and  followed  by  the 

Groom  of  tbe  Rubes. 


Snpporier : 

Bbhop  of 
Lincoln, 
for  tbe 
Lord 
Bbhop  of 
Durham. 
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Captain  of  the  Gold  Stick  ofth  Captain  of  tbe 

Yeomen  of  LHe  Gaarda  in  Band  of  Gentlemen 

the  Guard,  in  hit  Waiiine^  in  hi  Pentionera..  in 

robes  of  estate ;  robei ;  hit  robet 

coronet  in  hit  coronet  in  hit  ofettate; 

hand  hand.  eoronet  in  hit  hand. 

Lordtof  the  Bedchamber. 
The  Keeper  of  Hit  Majesty *t  Privy  Parte. 
Groorot  of  tbe  King*t  Bedchamber. 
Eqnerries  and  Paget  of  Uonoar. 
Aidet-de-Camp. 
Genileoien  Uthert. 
Phyticians^  Surgeont,  Apothecariet 
Entign  of  tbe  Yeomen  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 

Guard.  Goard. 

His  Majesty's  Pages  in  full  State  Liveries. 
His  Maiesty*s  Footmen  in  full  State  Liveries. 
Exons  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Yeomen  of  tbe  Exons  of  tbe  Yeomen 

Gnard.  Guard.  oftheGnard. 

Gentleman  Harbinger  of  the  Band  of  Genllemen  Pendonert. 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Yeomen  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Gentlemen 

of  the  Guard.  Pentionert. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  to  clote  the  Pcooettion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  processicm  at  the  abbey,  the  herb-^oman 
and  her  maids,  and  tbe  serjeant  porter,  remained  at  the  entrance 
within  the  great  west  door. 

Tbe  king  entered  the  west  door  of  the  abbey  church  at  eleven 
o*clock,  and  was  received  with  the  undermentioned  anthem,  which 
was  sung  by  the  choir  of  Westminster,  who,  with  the  dean,  and  pre- 
bendaries, quitted  the  procession  a  little  before,  and  went  to  the 
left  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  remained  there  till  his  majesty  ar- 
rived, and  then  followed  in  the  procession  i^xt  to  the  regalia. 

On  his  majesty's  entering  the  abbev,  the  choirs  commenced  sing- 
ing the  anthem, 

'  I  wat  glad  when  they  taid  unto  me  we  will  go  into  the  houte  of  the  Lord/ 
Ac* 

During  which  his  majesty  passed  through  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  through  the  choir  up  the  stairs  to  the  theatre.  He  tlien  passed 
his  throne  and  made  his  humble  adoration,  and  afterwards  knelt  at 
the  faldstool  set  for  htm  before  his  chair ;  at  the  sama  time  hb 
majesty  used  some  short  private  prayer ;  he  then  sat  down  (not  on 
his  throne,  but  in  his  chair  before  and  below  his  throne)  and  re- 
posed himself. 

When  the  king  was  thus  placed,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
turned  to  the  east  part  of  the  theatre  ;  then,  together  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  great  chamberlain,  lord  high  c(mstable,  and  earl 
marshal  (Garter  king  at  arms  preceding  them),  went  to  the  othei 
three  sides  of  the  theatre,  in  the  order,  south,  west,  and  north, 
and  at  each  side  addressed  the  people  in  a  loud  voice  ;  the  king  at 
the  same  time  standing  up  by  his  chair,  turned  and  showed  himself 
to  the  people  at  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  theatre,  while  the 
archbishop  spoke  as  follows  :— > 

•  Psalm  cxxii.  verses  1,  5,  6,  7. 
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'   SlBS, 

'  I  here  present  unto  yoa  Kiog  George  the  Fourth,  the  undoubted  king  of  this 
realm;  wherefore  all  you  that  come  this  day  to  do  jour  homage^  are  ye  willing 
to  do  the  lame  ?* 

This  was  answered  by  the  loud  and  repeated  acclamations  of  the 
persons  present,  expressive  of  their  willingness  and  joy,  at  the  same 
time  they  cried  out, 

'  God  save  King  George  the  Fourth  !' 

Then  the  trumpets  sounded. 

The  archbishop  in  the  meantime  went  to  the  altar  and  put  on  his 
cope,  and  placed  himself  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar ;  as  did  also 
the  bishops  who  took  part  m  the  office. 

The  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  &c.  here  spread  carpets  and 
cushions  on  the  floor  and  steps  of  the  altar. 

And  here,  first  the  Bible,  paten,  and  cup,  were  brought  and 
placed  upon  the  altar.  The  kmg,  then,  supported  by  Uie  two 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Bath,  and  attended  by  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, the  lords  carrying  the  regalia  before  him,  went  down  to 
the  altar,  and  knelt  upon  the  steps  of  it,  and  made  his  first  oblation, 
uncovered. 

Here  the  pall,  or  ahar-cloth  of  gold,  was  delivered  by  the  master 
of  the  great  wardrobe  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  by  him, 
kneeling,  it  was  presented  to  his  majesty.  The  treasurer  of  the 
household  then  delivered  a  wedge  of  gold  of  a  pound  weight  to  the 
lord  great  chamberlain,  which  he,  kneeling,  delivered  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  kmg  then  (uncovered)  delivered  them  to  the  arch 
bishop. 

The  archbishop  received  them  one  after  another  (standing)  from 
his  majesty,  and  laid  the  pall  reverently  upon  the  altar.  The  gold 
was  received  into  the  basin,  and,  with  like  reverence,  was  placed 
up<m  the  altar. 

Then  the  archbishop  said  the  following  prayer,  the  king  still 
kneeling : — 

<  O  God«  who  dwellett  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  &c.' 

When  the  king  had  thus  offered  his  oblation,  he  went  to  his  chair 
set  for  him  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  knelt  at  his  faldstool, 
and  the  Litany  commenced,  which  was  read  by  two  bishops,  vested 
in  copes,  and  kneelmg  at  a  faldstool  above  the  steps  of  the  theatre, 
oo  the  middle  of  the  east  side ;  the  choir  read  the  responses. 

In  the  meantime  the  lords  who  carried  the  regalia,  except  those 
who  bore  the  swords,  approached  the  altar,  and  each  presented 
what  he  carried  to  the  archbishop,  who  deHvered  them  to  the  dean 
of  Westminster,  who  placed  them  on  the  altar.  They  then  retired 
to  the  places  and  seats  appointed  for  them. 

The  bishops,  and  the  people  with  them,  then  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

The  Communion  service  was  read ;  the  people,  kneeling,  made 
the  responses  to  the  ten  commandments,  which  were  delivered  by 
the  archbishop. 
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Then  the  archbbhop^  standing  as  before,  said  a  collect  lor  the 
king. 

The  following  epistle  was  then  read  bv  one  of  the  bishops  ;— 

*  Submit  yoonelret  to  mao  for  Um  Ixird'k  Mke ;  whether  it  be  to  thn  kio|;  •• 
tapreme,  or  onto  governors/  &€•* 

The  Gospel  was  then  read  by  another  bishop,  the  king  and  the 
people  standing. 

'  Then  went  the  Phariaees,  and  took  conntel  how  thej  night  eotaaglo  him  in 
hie  talk.    And  they  tent  oat  uoto  him/  &c.t 

Then  the  archlnshop  read  the  Nicene  Creed ;  the  king  and  the 
people  standing  as  before. 

'  I  believe  b  one  God  the  Father,  Ac' 

At  the  end  of  the  creed,  the  archbishop  of  York  preached  the 
sermoDl  in  the  pulpit  placed  against  the  pillar  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  theatre.  The  king  listened  to  the  same  sitting  w  his 
cbflir  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  over  against  the  pulpit. 

His  grace  commenced  the  sermon  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and 
ended  it  about  a  quarter  to  one. 

The  king  was  uncovered  during  the  offering  and  service  that  fol- 
lowed ;  when  the  sermon  commenced  he  put  on  his  cap  of  crimson 
velvet  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  remained  covered  to  the  end 
of  it. 

On  his  majesty's  right  hand  stood  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
beyond  him,  on  the  same  side,  the  lords  that  carried  the  swords. 
On  his  majesty's  left  hand  stood  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
the  lord  great  chamberlain. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  sat  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  a  purple  velvet  chair ;  the  bishops  were  placed  on  forms  alcmg 
the  north  side  of  the  wall,  betwixt  the  king  and  the  pulpit.  Near 
the  archbishop  stood  Garter,  king  at  arms.  On  the  south  side, 
east  of  the  king's  chair,  nearer  to  the  altar,  stood  the  dean  of  West* 
minster,  the  rest  of  the  bishops  who  took  j^rt  in  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  the  prebendaries  of  Westminster^  ^. 

When  the  sermon  was  concluded,  the^r^bishop  went  to  the 
king,  and  standing  before  him,§  administered  the  coronation  oath, 
first  asking  the  king —  ^       ^^ 

Sir ;  b  jour  Majesty  wiliing  to  lake  thi^Mh'? 
The  king  answered :-— I  am  wiUiog. 

The  archbishop  then  ministered  these  questions:  and  the  king 
having  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  and  order  of  the  coronation  ser- 
vice in  his  hands,  answered  each  qwestion  severally,  as  follows : 

Arch.  Will  yoo  solemnly  i)romise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  tnereto  belong. 

*  1  P#t.  ii.  18.  §  Hit  majesty,  oo  Thnrtday,  the 
^  St  Matth.  xiii.  15.  87th  of  Apri(  1880,  in  the  preMoce  of 
t  Hb  text  was,  <  He  that  raleth      the  tWo  Hooses  of  Parliament,  made 

over  men  roast  be  jost/  &c.  8  Samuel,      and  signed  the  declaration  against  po- 
chap.  99,  verse  8  and  4.  pery. 
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ing,  according  to  the  ttatntet  in  pcirliaiiient  agreod  on^  and  the  NftpeeliTe  laws 
and  cQttoms  of  the  same  ? 

Kioe.    I  •olemnl  J  promise  so  to  do. 

Arch.  Will  yoa  to  your  power  cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed 
in  all  your  judgments  ? 

Kinr.    1  will. 

Arch.  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
troe  profession  of  the  srospel,  and  the  Protestant  ReHarmed  Religion  established 
bylaw?  And  Will  you  maintain  and  preserre  inviolably  the  setdement  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  difcipline, 
and  government  thereof,  as  by  law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  territories  thereunto  belonging  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  United  Church  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law  do^  or  shall  appertain  to  them, 
or  any  of  them  ? 

King.    All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

Then  the  kinp^,  arising  out  of  his  chair,  and  assisted  by  the  lord 
great  chamberlain,  the  sword  of  state  being  carried  before  him, 
went  to  the  altar,  and  there  being  uncovered,  made  his  solemn 
oath  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  observe  the  premises  ;  laying 
his  right  hand  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the  great  Bible,  which  was 
before  carried  in  the  procession,  and  was  now  brought  from  the 
altar  by  the  archbishop,  and  tendered  to  him  as  he  knelt  upon  the 
steps,  saying  these  wonls  : 

The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and  keep. 

So  help  me  God. 

Then  the  kinp^  kissed  the  book  and  signed  the  oath. 

The  king  havmg  thus  taken  his  oath,  returned  again  to  the  chair ; 
and  kneeling  at  his  faldstool,  the  archbishop  begun  the  hymn 
'  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,*  and  the  choir  sang  it  out. 

This  being  ended,  the  archbishop  said  this  prayer : — 

O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  who  by  anointing  with  oil  didst  of  old  make  and  conse- 
crate kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  to  teach  and  govern  thy  people  Israel :  bless 
and  sanctify  thy  chosen  servant  George,  who  by  our  office  and  ministry  is  now 
to  be  anointed  with  this  oil,  and  consecrated  King  of  this  realm:  strengthen  him 
O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comfortor ;  Confirm  and  establish  him  with  thy 
free  and  princely  spirit,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  government^  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  ghostly  streni^h,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness,  and  fill  him,  O 
Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  fear,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen. 

This  prayer  being  ended,  the  choir  sang : 

Zadok  tlie  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  anointed  Solomon  King ,  and  all 
the  people  rejoiced,  and  said,  God  save  the  King !  Long  live  the  King  I  May  the 
King  live  for  ever !    Amen.    Hallelujah ! 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  rising  from  his  devotions,  went  before 
the  altar,  supported  and  attended  as  before 

The  king  sat  down  in  his  chair,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  area 
over  against  the  altar,  with  the  faldstool  before  it,  wherein  he  was 
anomted.  Four  knights  of  the  garter  held  over  him  a  rich  pall  of 
silk,  or  cloth  of  gold;  the  dean  of  Westminster  took  the  aropiila 
and  spoon  from  off  the  altar,  poured  some  of  the  holy  oil  into  the 
spoon,  and  with  it  the  archbishop  anointed  the  king,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross : 
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1.  On  the  crown  of  the  Lead,  saying; 

Be  thy  hMd  aooiotod  vilh  holj  oU,  m  kings,  prietCa,  and  propheU  mn 
tDoinied. 

2.  On  the  breast,  saying. 

Be  thy  breeat  anoiDted  with  holy  oil* 

3«  On  the  palms  of  both  the  hands,  saying. 

Be  ihy  hands  aoointed  with  holy  oil : 

And  as  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  dto- 
pbet^  so  be  yon  anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated  King  over  this  people,  whom 
the  Lord  yoar  God  hath  given  yoo  to  rale  and  govern,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holjf  Ghost.    Amen. 

Then  the  dean  of  Westminster  laid  the  ampula  and  spoon  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  king  kneeling  down  at  the  faldstool,  and  the 
archbishop  standmg  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  pronounced 
the  benedicticm : — 

Oar  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  by  his  Father  was  anointed,  &c. 

This  prayer  being  ended,  the  king  arose»  and  sat  down  agam  in 
his  chair,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  wiped  and  dried  all  the 
places  anointed,  with  fine  linen,  or  fine  bombast  wool,  delivered  to 
him  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain  ;  the  dean  then  received  from 
the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  the  super-tunica  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
a  girdle  of  the  same  for  the  sword,  with  which  the  dean  arrayed 
his  majesty. 

Then  the  spurs  were  brought  from  the  altar  by  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  delivered  to  a  nobleman  thereto  appointed  by  the  king, 
who,  kneeling  down,  presents  them  to  his  majesty,  who  forthwith 
sent  them  back  to  the  altar. 

Then  the  lord  who  carried  the  sword  of  state,  returned  the  said 
sword  to  the  officers  of  the  jewel  house,  which  was  thereupon  de- 
posited in  the  traverse  in  king  Edward^s  chapel ;  he  received 
thence,  in  lieu  thereof,  another  sword,  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  vel- 
vet, provided  for  the  king  to  be  girt  withal,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  archbishop ;  and  the  archbishop,  laying  it  on  the  altar,  said 
the  following  prayer : 

Hear  oar  prayers,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  and  so  direct  and  sapport  thy 
servant  King  George,  who  is  now  to  be  girt  with  this  sword,  that  he  may  not 
bear  it  in  vam ;  hot  may  use  it  as  the  minister  of  God,  for  the  terror  and  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  those  that  do 
well,  through  Jeans  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Then  the  archbishop  took  the  sword  from  off  the  altar,  and  (the 
bishops  assisting,  and  going  along  with  him)  delivered  it  into  the 
king's  right  hand,  and  he  holding  it,  the  archbishop  said : 

Receive  this  king:ly  sword,  brought  now  from  the  altar  of  God,  and  delivered 
to  you  by  the  hands  of  us  the  bishops  and  servants  of  God,  though  unworthy. 

The  king  stood  up,  the  sword  was  girt  about  him  by  the  lord 
great  chamberlain,  and  then,  the  king  sitting  down,  the  archbishop 
said  : 
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*  Remember  him  of  wbcMn  the  rojal  Pnlmitt  did  prophesy,  Mying/  &e. 

Hieu  the  king,  rising  up,  lingirded  his  sword,  aiicl,  going  to  the 
ftUar,  offered  it  there  in  the  scabbard,  and  then  returned  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair :  and  the  chief  peer  offered  the.  price  of  it» 
namelj,  a  hundred  shiliiogs,  and  having  thus  redeemed  it,  received 
It  from  off  the  altar  by  the  dean  of  Westmmster,  and  drew  it  out  of 
tlie  scabbard,  and  carried  it  naked  before  his  majesty  during  the 
rest  of  the  solemnity. 

Then  the  king  arising,  the  dean  of  Westminster  took  the  arroill 
from  the  master  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  put  it  about  his  majesty's 
neck,  and  tied  it  to  the  bowings  of  his  arms,  above  and  below  the 
elbows,  with  silk  strings ;  the  archbishop  standing  before  the  king, 
and  saying : 

Reoetve  tbii  armiU  m  a  token  of  the  divine  mercy  embrsciag  joa  oo  every 


Next  the  robe  royal,  or  purple  robe  of  state,  of  cloth  of  tissue, 
lined  or  furred  with  ermines,  was  by  the  master  of  the  great  ward- 
robe delivered  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  by  him  put  upon 
the  king,  standing ;  the  crimson  robe  which  he  wore  before  being 
first  taken  off  by  tlie  lord  great  chamberlam :  tlie  king  having  re- 
ceived it,  sat  down,  and  Uieo  the  orb  with  the  cross  was  brought 
from  the  altar  by  the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  delivered  into  the 
king's  hand  by  the  archbishop,  pronouncing  this  blessing  and  e\« 
hortation :— • 

Reeeive  this  impflrial  robe  and  orb,  &c. 

Then  the  master  of  the  jewel-house  delivered  the  king's  ring  to 
the  archbuhop,  in  which  a  table  jewel  was  enchased  ;  the  arch-> 
bishop  put  it  oo  the  fourth  finger  of  his  miyeety's  right  hand,  and 


Receive  thit  ring,  the  ensign  of  kingly  dignity,  and  of  defence  of  the  CalhoHc 
faith,  &C. 

The  king  delivered  his  orb  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  lo  be  bv 
him  laid  upon  the  altar;  and  then  the  dean  of  Westminster  brought 
the  sceptre  and  rod  to  Uie  archbishop ;  and  Uie  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Worksop  (who  claimed  to  hold  an  estate  by  the  service  of  pre« 
senting  to  the  king  a  right  hand  glove  on  the  day  of  his  coronation., 
and  supporting  the  king*s  right  arm  whilst  he  holds  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross)  delivered  to  the  king  a  pair  of  rich  gloves,  and  on 
any  occasion  happening  afterwards,  supported  his  majesty's  right 
arm,  or  held  his  sceptre  by  him. 

The  gloves  being  put  on,  the  archbishop  delivered  the  sceptre, 
with  the  cross,  mto  the  king's  right  hand,  saying. 

Receive  llie  royal  sceptre,  the  ensign  of  kingly  power  and  josiice. 

And  then  he  delivered  the  rod,  with  the  dove,  into  the  king*s 
left  hand,  and  said, 

'  Receive  the  rod  of  eoaity  and  SMrcy :  and  God,  fiom  wlinm  all  lioly  desiiet, 
all  good  coonselt,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed,  &c.' 
VOL   IV.  *  I> 
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TUe  srdilMMlibp,  «taii(ftiig  before  the  altar,  took  the  crown  into 
hb  hamliy  and  la^rin^  it  again  before  him  apoD  the  altar^  said^ 
« O  GMI,  #b6  eromieii  thy  (Uth/al  sertaoU  with  mercy  atMl  loritig  kind- 

Th«h  Hie  kmg  sal  d6wfi  ih  king  Edward's  chair ;  tbe  archbiHtiop, 
assisted  with  other  bishops,  came  from  tlie  altar;  the  dean  of 
WesMnnaster  brought  the  c^roWo,  and  the  archb'ihop  taking  it  of 
him,  reterentty  put  it  opbn  the  kh)g*s  head.  At  the  sight  whereof 
the  people,  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts,  cried,  '  G<mI  save  the 
king!'  And  the  tnimpeta  sounded,  and,  by  a  signid given,  the  great 
guns  at  the  Tower  were  shot  off. 

The  noise  ceasfaig,  the  atchbiahop  roke  and  said, 

*  Be  ptfDDg  and  of  good  coorage :  olwenre  the  commaiKlaients  of  G»od,  sad  walk 
in  hii  holy  ways :  flgfhc  the  good  Hgbt  of  i^ith,  Snd  lay  hold  on  eternal  li^  |  thai 
in  thb  world  yon  may  be  crowbea  with  socceM  and  honour^  and  when  yda  have 
flniabed  your  cdurtt*  yoQ  may  recei? e  a  crowo  of  righitdfitrnti,  whkh  Ood  the 
righteona  Judge  thaU  give  yoa  ia  thai  day.'    Ameo. 

Thea  tbe  choir  sang  this  short  anthem  :«— 

*  The  King  ahall  fejoioe  fai  thy  itmngth,  O  Lord/  At. 

As  soon  fls  the  king  was  crowned,  the  peera,  bishopa,  Stc.  put  on 
their  coronets  and  caps. 

The  dean  of  Westminster  took  the  Holy  Bible,  which  was  carried 
in  the  procession,  from  off  the  aHar,  and  delivered  it  to  the  arch- 
kiahop,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops  gbii^  along  with  him, 
preaented  it  U>  the  king^  f irat  saying  these  W^s  to  him : — 

*  Oar  giMiout  King;  we  piatent  uato  ymaf  tfa^acy  Uitt  tx»ok,  Uie  moat  vahi 
able  thing  that  this  world  aflfordeth/  &c. 

Then  the  king  delivered  back  the  Bible  to  the  aKhbishop,  who 
gave  it  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  reverently  placed  again 
upon  the  holy  altiir. 

And  now  me  king  having  beeti  thus  ailbinVed  and  crowned,  and 
having  received  aA  the  ensigna  of  royalty,  the  archbishop  solemnly 
blessed  him,  and  all  the  bishopd  standing  about  him,  with  the  rest 
of  the  peers,  with  a  loud  and  hearty  Ameft. 

*  The  Lnrd  blem  and  keep  you :  the  Lord  make  (he  light  of  his  coanteaanca 
to  ihiae  for  ever  upon  yoa,  Ac 

Then  the  archbishop  turned  lo  the  people  and  said  :— 
'  And  the  aame  Lord  God  Almighty  grant,*  &c. 

The  blessing  berog  thus  giveni,  the  kin^  sat  down  m  bis  chair, 
snd  vouchsafed  to  kiss  the  archbishop  and  bishops  asakting  at  his 
coronation,  they  kneelmg  before  him  one  after  another. 

Then  tlie  choir  t>egatt  to  sing  the  Te  Deum^  and  the  king  went 
up  to  the  theatre  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  all  the  bishops, 
gieftt  offtcefB,  and  other  ^rs,  attending  him,  and  then  he  aat  down 
and  repoaed  himself  in  his  chair,  below  the  throne. 
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'  Hie  Te  Deum  being  ended,  the  king  was  lifted  up  into  his  throne 
by  the  arehbidiop  and  bishops,  and  other  peers  of  the  kingdom. 
And  bemg  inthronized  or  placed  theiem,  afl  the  great  officers,  those 
that  bore  the  swords  and  the  sceptres,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles, 
stood  round  about  the  irtepsof  the  throne,  and  ^e  archbishop  stand- 
ing before  the  king,  said, 

SUnd  tut  and  hokj  from  henoefdrtb,  the  seat  and  imperial  dignity  whkh  is 
this  day  delivarad  unto  too  in  the  name,  and  by  ttia  antliortty  of  Almighty  God» 
and  by  ibe  hands  of  ns  Uie  bishops  and  servants  of  God,  thoagb  iinworthy|  and 
as  you  see  as  approach  nearer  to  God*s  altar,  so  voachsafe  the  more  graciously 
to  continoe  to  ns  your  royal  Iftfonr  andprolectioa.  And  the  Liord  God  Almighty, 
whose  ministers  ise  are,  and  the  stewards  of  his  mysteries,  establish  your  tbrooe 
in  righteousness,  that  it  m^y  stand  fost  for  evermore,  like  as  the  sun  before  Him, 
and  as  the  fiiithful  witness  in  heaven.    Amen. 

The  exhortation  being  ended,  all  the  peers  present  did  homage 
publicly  and  solemnly  unto  the  king  upon  the  thei^tce,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  treasurer  of  the  household  threw  among  the  people 
medals  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  king's  princely  largess  or  donc^- 
tive. 

The  archbishop  first  knelt  down  before  his  maiesty's  knees,  and 
the  rest  of  the  bMiops  knelt  on  either  hand,  and  about  him ;  and 
they  did  their  homage  together,  for  the  ahortening  of  the  ceremony, 
the  archbishop  saymg : — 

1  Charles  archbishop  of  Canterbury  [and  so  erery  one  of  the  rest,  I.  N.  bishop 
of  N.  repeating  tte  rest  audibly  after  the  archbishop]  will  be  fiaithful  aod  true, 
and  faith  and  troth  will  bear,  onto  you  our  SoveteigB  Lord,  and  yonr  heirs,  kings 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  I  nill  do,  and  truly 
acknowledge  the  service  of  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  yot,  as  in  r^t  of 
the  church. — So  help  me  God. 

Then  the  archbishop  kissed  the  king's  left  cheek,  and  so  the  rest 
of  the  bishops  present  after  him. 

After  which  the  other  peers  of  the  realm  did  their  homage  in 
like  manner,  die  dukes  first  by  themselves,  and  so  the  marquesses, 
the  earls»  the  Tiscouots,  and  the  barons,  severally ;  the  first  of  each 
order  kneeling  before  his  majesty,  and  the  rest  with  and  aboikt 
him,  all  putting  off  their  coronets,  and  the  first  of  each  class  be^ 
ginning,  and  the  last  saying  after  him  :*-^ 

I  N.  doka  or  eail,  ftc.  of  N.  do  become  your  liege  man  of  Bfb  and  Hinb, 
an  1  of  earthly  worship,  and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  unto  yon,  to  live 
aod  die,  against  all  manner  of  folks. — So  help  me  God. 

The  peers  having  done  their  homagei  they  stood  all  together 
round  about  the  kmg;  and  each  class  or  degree  going  by  them- 
selves, or  (as  it  was  at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  the  First  and 
Second)  every  peer  cue  by  one,  in  order,  put  off  their  coronets, 
singly  ascended  the  throne  agam,  and  stretching  forth  their  hands, 
toached  the  crown  on  his  majesty's  head,  as  promising  by  that 
ceremony  to  be  ever  ready  to  support  it  with  all  their  power,  and 
then  every  one  of  them  kissed  the  king's  cheek. 

While  the  peers  were  thus  doing  their  homage,  and  the  medals 
thrown  about,  the  king  delivered  his  sceptre  with  the  cross  to  the 
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lord  of  the  manor  «f  Worknop,  to  hold  ;  and  the  other  sceptre,  or 
.  rod,  with  the  dove,  to  the  lord  that  carried  it  in  the  proceasioa. 
<     Aqd  the  hishopa  that  aiipported  the  king  in  the  protessioo  also 
eaied  hin,  b)^  supporting  the  crown,  at  there  waa  occasion. 

While  the  medals  were  scattered,  and  the  homage  of  the  lords 
performed,  the  choir  sung  the  anthem,  with  instiumeutal  music  of 
all  sorts,  as  a  solemn  conclusion  of  the  king  s  coronation. 
'  BleMed  he  thoa.  Lord  God  ofltrad/oar  Father/  &c. 

At  the  end  of  this  anthem  the  drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  all  the  people  shouted,  crying  out, 

God  save  King  George  the  Fourth ! 
Long  live  King  George ! 
May  the  King  live  for  ever ! 
The  solemnity  of  the  king's  coronation  being  thus  ended,    the 
archbishop  left  the  king  in  his  throne,  and  went  down  to  the  altar. 

Then  the  offertory   began,  the  archbishop  reading  the^e  sen- 
tences : — 

<  Let  your  light  ao  shine  before  men,'  Ste* 
The  king  descended  from  his  throne,  supported  and  attended  as 
before,  and  went  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  there. 

At  first  the  king  offered  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion, 
which  were  brought  out  of  king  Edward's  chapel,  and  delivered 
into  his  hands,  the  bread  upon  the  paten   by  the  bishop  that  read 
the  Epistle,  and  the  wine  in  the  chalice  by  the  l>ishop  that  read 
the  Gospel :  these  were  by  the  archbishop  received  from  the  king, 
and  reverently  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  decently  covered  with  a 
fair  linen  cloth,  the  archbishop  first  saying  this  prayer  : — 
'  Bleat,  O  Lord,  we  beaeech  thee,  theae  thy  gifts*'  &c. 
Then  the  king  kneeling,  as  before,  made  his  second  oblation, 
offering  a  mark  weight  of  gold,  which  the  treasurer  of  the  household 
delivered  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  he  to  his  majesty. 
And  the  archbishop  came  to  him,  snd  received  it  in  the  tmsin,  and 
placed  it  upon  the  altar.     After  which  the  bishop  said  : — 
'  O  God,  who  dwelleat  in  the  high  and  holy  place,'  &c. 
Then  the  king  returned  to  his  chair,  and  knelt  down  al  his  fald- 
stool ;  the  archbishop  said  : — 

*  Let  aa  pray  for  the  whole  atate  of  Chriat'a  church  militant  here  on  earth. 

*  Aknigbty  and  ever  living:  God,*  ike. 

After  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the  archbishop,  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  with  the  bishopsV  assistants,  namely,  the  preacher, 
and  those  who  read  the  Litany,  and  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  had 
communicated  in  both  kinds,  the  archbishop  admini:itered  the 
bread,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  the  cup,  to  the  king. 

At  the  delivery  of  the  bread,  was  said, 

^  The  body  of  oar  Lord  Jeaoa  Christ,*  &c 

At  the  delivery  of  the  cup, 
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The  bloofl  of  oor  Lord  Jerat  Christ,  which  was  shed  for  ihee,  preserve  thy 
body  end  soul  onto  everlasting^  life.  Drink  this  in  renembrsBoe  that  Christ's 
blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and  be  thankfol 

While  the  king  reeeiTed,  the  hishop  appointed  for  that  service 
held  a  towel  of  white  silk,  or  fine  Inea,  bejfore  him. . 

Then  the  archhishop  went  on  to  the  post  communioD,  sajing,  \ 

Onr  Father  v^ich  art  in  Heaven/  Ac.   ' 

Then  this  prayer, 

'  O  Lord  and  heavenly  Patlier,  Set. 

The  king  returned  to  his  throne  upon  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
the  archbishop  read  the  final  prayers. 

The  whole  coronation  office  being  thus  performed,  the  king,  at« 
tended  and  accompanied  as  before,  the  four  swords  being  carried 
l>efore  him,  descended  from  his  throne  crowned,  and  carrying  the 
sceptre  and  rod  in  his  hands,  went  up  to  the  area  eastward  of  the 
theatre,  and  passed  on  through  the  door,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  into  king  Edward^s  chapel ;  and  as  tliey  passed  by  the  altar, 
the  rest  of  the  regalia  lying  upon  it  were  delivered  by  the  dean  of 
Westminster  to  the  lords  that  carried  them  in  the  procession,  and  so 
they  proceeded  m  state  into  the  chapel ;  the  organ  all  the  while 
playing. 

The  king  then  came  into  the  chapel,  and  standmg  before  the 
altar,  took  off  his  crown,  and  delivered  it,  together  with  his  scep- 
tre, to  the  archbishop,  who  laid  them  upon  the  ahar  there ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  regalia  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  by  him  laid  there  also. 

Then  the  king  withdrew  himself  into  his  traverse  prepared  for 
him  upon  the  western  wall  of  that  chapel. 

Within  his  traverse  the  king  was  disrobed  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain  of  his  royal  robe  of  state  (which  was  forthwith  delivered 
to  the  dean  of  Westminster  to  be  laid  also  upon  the  altar)  and  again 
arrayed  with  his  robe  of  purple  velvet,  which  was  before  laid  ready 
in  the  traverse  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  kmg,  thus  habited,  came  forth  of  his  traverse,  he  stood 
before  the  altar,  and  the  arehbishc^  being  still  vested  in  his  cope, 
set  the  crown  of  state,  provided  for  the  king  to  wear  during  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony,  upon  his  head.  Then  he  gave  the  sceptre  with 
the  cross  into  the  king*s  right  hand,  and  the  orb  with  the  cross  into 
his  left ;  which  being  done,  both  the  archbishop  and  dean  divested 
themselves  of  their  copes,  and  left  them  there,  and  proceeded  in 
their  usual  habits. 

Then  the  king  carried  his  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  his  I^ft  hand, 
the  four  swords  being  borne  before  the  king,  and  the  heralds  having 
again  put  the  rest  of  the  procession  nt  order,  he  went  on  from  king 
Edward's  chapel  to  the  theatre,  and  thence  through  the  midst  of  the 
choir  and  body  of  the  church,  out  at  the  west  door,  and  so  returned 
to  Wsstminster*halL  . 
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At  tbotit  twenty  minuteB  to  four  the  gates  of  the  hall  werelhrowQ 
open  to  admit  the  proeessioo  on  its  return. 

Viewed  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  through  the  arched  way, 
the  appearance  of  the  white  plumes  of  the  koighto  of  the  Bath  was 
most  magnificent.  On  their «atraiioe  to  the  hall,  the  knights  took^ 
off  their  liats,  but  the  peefs  ^aotunied  to  wear  their  coronets*  The 
procession  then  entered  in  the  following  ordf^r  >— 

The  KiDg;*!  Herbwomsn,  with  her  sii  MsMi. 
Meweoeer  of  the  College  of  Arms. 
High  CoDBtAble  of  Wettiniosier. 
Fife  as't  DmiDit  at  bofbce  ^ 

wTrrSlSlLt.  f  Who,  on  arriiria  is  the  HsM,  iiMM. 

Seijeaot  Tramfetar^ 

Serjeant  Porter. 
Koigfat  Marshal  and  bb  Officers. 
Six  Clerkt  lo  ChaDcery. 
Kii^**  Chaplains* 
Sheriffs  of  Loodoa. 
Aldermeo  and  Recorder  of  LondoD. 
Masters  in  Cbancerjr. 
King*s  Serjeaau  at  Law 
King's  Ancient  Serjeant, 
King^  SoUcitor-Ganaval.  King^i  AttovMy-QeaeraL 

Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Justices  of  both  Benches. 
'  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  (he  I»rd  Chief  Jostice  of  tlie  Conunoa 

I        Eaeheqner.  Pleas. 

Vice-chancellor.  Master  of  the  Roils. 

Ix>rd  Chief  JosUca  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Pnrsaivants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Officers  attendant  on  the  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath,  wearing  their  Caps. 
Knights  ConaiiRiders  of  the  Bath,  wearing  thctr  Caps. 
Officers  of  the  Order  of  die  Bath,  wearing  their  Caps* 
,Ki^^hl3  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  weariag  their  Caps. 
A  Pursuivant  of  Arm&. 
' '  Clerks  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary. 

Privy  Councillors. 
Register  of  the  Ordet  of  the  Garter. 
.    .     Knight  of  the  Garter,  not  a  Peer,  wearing  his  Cap  and  Feathen 
His  Majesty's  Vice-Chamberlain. 
'   '  Comptroller  ot  th6  Rous^ld.  Treasurer  of  the  Houseliold 

A  Persnhant  of  Arms. 
HerOds  of  Scotland  and  Iielaad. 
,  The  Standard  of  Hanover,  borne  by  the  EUirl  of  Mayo. 
Barpns,  wearing  their  Coronets. 
A  HeraM. 
The  Standard  of  Ireland,  borne  by  The  Standard  of  Scotland,  burae  by 

LbnlBereslbni  the  Bad  of  Lwdetdale. 

Biihopf  wearing  their  Cape. 
Two  Heralds. 
'  Viscoutits  wearing  their  Coronets. 

Two  Heralds. 
S      .  The  Standard  of  Sngbnd,  home  by  Lord  HUL 

Earls,  wearing  their  Coronets. 
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The  Lor  QDeC 

The  I  eu 

The 

in^  of  Anns  of  Dover  Kio^ 

of  St.  Michael  i  .roM,  wearing 

wearing  h  lia  Crown. 

Ubier  Kin^  r  King  of 

AroM,  wearily  w»rioi  h^ 

Crown.  own. 

'''he  Lord  Privy  Seal^  wearing  The  Lord  President  of  the  Coancil  wearing 

hie  Coronet.  hii  Coronet. 

,  i^rchbishopi  of  Irehmd,  wearing  their  G»|iff» 

Archbishop  of  York,  wearing  his  Cap. 
Lor^  High  ChanceUor,  wearing  bit  Coronet,  and  bearing  hit  Pone. 
,  Archbishop  of  Canterbary,  wearipg  bis  Cap. 

Four  Serjeants  at  Arms. 
The  third  Sword  Cortana,  borne  b/  The  ae^nd  Sword, 

borne  by  the  the  Duke  of  borne  by  the 

Barl  W  Galloway,  Newcastle,  Ddke  of  Nmtbulttberland 

ireariag  his  Coroii&l.        wearing  bis  Coronet.  wefiring  bis  Coronet 

Usher  of  the  Gr^n  Rod.  Usher  of  ihio  While  IM. 

The  ThelfOrd  Garter  Principal         Bli|^k|lo|4. 

Lord  Mayor      Lyon  of  Scotland  King  of  Arms, 

i    of  London,      wcariog  his  Crown.         wearing  his  Crown. 

The  Deputy  Lord  Great  ChamberhttOt  wcariog  bia  Cpmnet. 
.His  Koyal  Highness  (he  Prince  Leopold,  wearing  his  .Cap  and  F^thess,  «nd  hi 

Train  borne  as  before. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  wearing  his  Coronet^  and  his  Train 

Dom^  as  before. 
His  Royal  HighiieM  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  wearing  hit  Coronet,  and  bis  Train 

liorne  as  b«fpre. 
Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  wearing  his  Coipoet,  pad  his  Tram 

borne  a«  before. 
tHis  Royal  Highnev  Ibe  Ditke  of  Clarence,  wearing  bit  Coronet,  and  his  Trafn 

borne  as  beibreu 
Hb  Royal  Rigboesp  the  Duke  of  York,  waarijig  his  Covon^i^  and  his  Traip 
,b<3rne  as  before. 
The  Hieb  Constable     ''        The  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  wearing 
of  Ireland.  his  Coronet* 

Foar  SMJeanta  at  Anna. 
The  Deputy  Earl  The  swoid  which  bad  been  The  Lord  High 

Marshal  redeepied,  l^orzie  paked  Constable 

wearing  hil  by  t^e  Duke  of  Doraet,  wearing  his 

C9foiet«  wearing  his  Coronet.  Coronet. 

The  Lord  High  Steward  wearing  hit  Coroaet 
The  Sceptre  with  the  Dote,  \>ottm  by  the  Duke  of  RuOand^  wvaring  hia  coronal 

THB  KINO 

S  jm  In  bia  robes  of  purple  fdvet^  far* 

J .-  -^  red  with  ermiojB^  and  the  Crown 

a  ^-^  *:  '^^  Bishop  of  sute  on  his  head,  bearing  in    The  Bishop 

.«  |T||  of  Oxferdt  bia  rigM  hand  St.  JBdward'b  Seep,     of  Lincoln 

^  I J  J  wearioig  his  tie,  with  the  Cross,  and  in  his  left    wearing  hia 

'^'1^^        cap.  the  Orb,  with  the  Cross,  under  cap. 

Y^^  his  canopy,  supported  as  before, 

H  ■nd  hii  train  borne  aabefore. 
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Captain  of  ihe  Gold  Stick  of  the  Ctfitani  of  the 

YeomM-df  LifeGoardiiD  Band  orGentlenM 

tlie  Guard,  wearing  Waiting^  wearing  Penttonen.  wearing 

Ilia  ooroneL  his  coronet  hit  coronet. 

Lordtof  the  Bedchamber. 
^*he  Keeper  of  Hit  Majeatj*i  Privy  Pane. 
Groona  of  the  King's  Bedchamber. 
Eqnerriet  and  Paget  of  Uonoar. 
'     •  Aidet-de-Camp. 

Gentlemen  Uthert. 
PhyiicfaDt^  Snrgeont,  Apothccariet 
>£m%s  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Ueoienant  of  the  Yeotten  of  the 

Guard.  Goard. 

His  Majesty's  Paget. 
His  Maje-ty's  Pooimen. 
EtoDt  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Exont  of  the  Y« 

Gnard.  Guard.  of  the  Goard. 

GentJeman  HaibSnger  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pemloneri. 
Clerfc  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Yeomen  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the  C 

of  the  Guard.  Pentionert. 

Yeomen  of  the  Goard,  to  dote  the  Procttsion. 

As  the  procesaioD  entered  the  hall,  the  fifes»  dniiM,  and  tram* 
pets  went  to  their  frallery,  and  the  several  other  persons  composing 
it  were  directed  to  their  respective  places  by  the  officers  of  arms. 

On  enteHng  the  hall,  the  barons  ol  the  Cinque  Ports,  bearing  the 
canopy,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  His  majesty  ascended 
the  elevated  platform,  and  retired  in  his  chamber  near  the  state. 

The  company  at  the  table  then  sat  down  ;  and  the  Iraroas  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  carried  away  the  canopy  as  their  fee. 

It  is  mentiooed  above  that  the  several  orders  of  knighthood  re* 
turned  wearing  their  hats.  This  was  the  case  until  they  got  to  the  en* 
trance  of  Westminster-hall.  There  all  the  knights  of  the  Bath  took 
off  their  hats,  as  did  some  of  the  bishops  and  several  other  individuals 
who  took  part  in  the  procession.  There  were  only  two  knij^hts  of 
the  Garter  who  appeared  in  the  full  dress  of  the  order.  These  were 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  Leopold  and  the  marquess  of  Londim* 
derry.  The  noble  marquess,  as  attired  in  his  robes,  added  very 
considerably  to  the  splendonr  of  the  scene  by  his  graceful  and  ele- 
gant appearance.  His  lordship's  hat  was  encircled  with  a  band  of 
diamonds,  which  had  a  most  brilliant  effect.  As  his  tnajesty  passed 
up  the  hall  he  was  received  with  loud  and  continued  acclamations*, 
the  gentlemen  waving  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their  handker- 
chiefs ;  his  majesty  seemed  to  feel  sensibly  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  be  was  greeted,  and  returned  the  salutaticm  with  repeated 
bows  to  the  assemblage  on  both  sides.  The  peers  took  their  seats 
at  the  table  appointed  for  them,  and  began  to  partake  of 
The  Banquet. 

Precisely  at  twenty  minutes  past  five  the  great  lord  chamberlain 
issued  his  orders  that  the  centre  of  the  hall  should  be  cleared. 
This  direction  occasioned  much  confusicm,  not  only  because  many 
strangers  had  been  allowed  to  enter  Ihe  lower  doors  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  Mirveying  the  eeneral  arrangeroents,  hat  heeaiise  those  who 
bad  tickets  for  the  firalleries  had  descended  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  floor.  Lord  Gwvdyr  was  under  the  mrcessity  of  person- 
ally exertmg  his  authority,  with  considerable  vehemence,  in  order 
to  compel  the  attendants  of  the  earl-marshal  to  quit  situations  in- 
tended for  persons  more  immediately  connected  with  the  ceremony. 
A  long  integral  now  occurred,  during  which  the  various  officers, 
and  especially  the  heralds,  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  nobilit}  expected  to  return  with  his  majest}-.  During  this 
pause  silence  was  generally  preserved,  in  expectation  of  the  return 
of  hb  majesty  from  the  chamber. 

The  entrance  of  the  king  was  announced  by  one  of  the  principal 
heralds,  who  was  followed  into  the  hall  by  the  lord  great  chamber- 
lain and  the  dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Cambridge,  Sussex,  and 
Gloucester.  Prince  Leopold  had  for  some  time  previously  t>een 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  foreign  ambassadors. 
'  His  majesty  returned  in  the  robes  with  which  he  had  been  b- 
vested  m  the  abbey,  wearing  also  the  same  crown.  In  his  right  hand 
he  carried  the  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  the  orb,  which,  on  taking  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  he  delivered  to  two  peers  stationed  at  his  side 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them. 

The  first  course  was  then  served  up.  It  consisted  of  twentv-four 
gold  covers  and  dishes,  carried  by  as  many  gentlemen  pensioners : 
they  were  preceded  by  six  attendants  cm  tlie  clerk  comptroller,  by 
two  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  who  received  the  dishes  from  the  gentle- 
men pensioners,  by  the  clerk  comptroller,  in  a  velvet  gown  trimmed 
with  silver  lace,  by  two  clerks  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth,  by  the  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the  household,  and 
Serjeants  at  arms  with  their  maces. 

Before  the  dishes  were  placed  upon  the  table  by  the  two  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  the  great  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  were  thrown 
open  to  the  soiiml  of  trumpets  and  clarionets^  and  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  lord  high  constable,  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  as  lord 
high  steward,  and  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  as  deputy  earl  mar- 
shal, entered  upon  the  floor  on  horseback,  remaining  for  some  mi- 
nutes under  the  archway.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  on  the  left 
of  the  kinr,  the  earl  marshal  on  the  right,  and  the  marquess  of 
Anglesey  m  the  centre.  ,  The  two  former  were  mounted  on  beautiful 
while  boFMS  gorgeously  trapped,  and  the  latter  on  his  favourite  dun- 
ooloured  Arabian. 

Before  the  second  course,  the  great  gate  was  thrown  open  at  the 
sound  of  trumpets  without.  The  deputy  appointed  to  officiate  as 
king's  champion  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lin- 
eolnshiie,  entered  the  hall  on  horseback,  fai  a  complete  suit  of 
bright  armour,  between  the  lord  high  constable  and  deputy  earl 
manhal,  also  on  horseback,  preceded  by 

Two  Trumpeter*,  witli  the  Obampion^i  Armt  on  their  Bsnnert. 
The  SerjesDi  Trumpeter,  with  hU  Mace  od  bit  Shoulder. 
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Tvvo  SeijettDU  at  Amii,  with  their  Mace*  on  ihcir  Shonldam 
The  CharopioD*t  two  Eaquiref,  in  ba\{  Arroour,  one  on  the  right  liand  beariDf 
the  ChampioD't  Lance,  the  oiher  on  the  \eh  hnod  with  the  ChampioD's  Target 
and  the  Arms  of  Dymoke  depicted  thereon. 

A  Herald  with  a  Paper  in  hn  band  oonteiaiiig  fheOlMOaag** 

Then  followed : — 


The 
Depaty  Earl  Marshal, 


on    Uortebaek,    io     hittoo  Horeeback,  hi  a  oom* 


Robes  and  Coronel^  with 
,the  Earl  MarahiU's  StaO 
in  his  Hand,  attended  by  a 
Page. 


The 
CHAMPION, 


plete  swit  of  briirbt  Ar- 
mour, with  a  G9 outlet  in 
his  Hand,  his  Ht-lmet  on 
his  Head,  adorned  with  a 
plame  of  Peaithera. 

Poor  Pftges,  richly  apparelled,  attendants  oii  the  Cbamploii, 


Lord  High  Constable, 
ia  his  Robes  and  Coronet, 
and  Collar  of  bim  Ordtr, 
on  Horseback,  wiUi  the 
Constable's  Staff;  ailencM 
b^  two  Pages* 


as  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  by  a  full   ricV 
I  white  ostrich  feathers,  next  of  light  blue,  next 
f  an  erect  black  feather.     He  seemed  rather  pale 
;h  was  of  a  resolute  cast,  and  ornamented  with 
chios.     He  sat  his  horse  with  ease,  and  the  ap^ 
t  firmness,  which  was  no  doubt  in  part  attributable 
weight  under  which  the  noble  animal  that  bor^ 
[is  armour  was  extremely  massive,  and 
:  no  piirt  of  his  body  was  uncovered ; 
ur  shoulder  blades  of  the  armour  were  so 
[iat  in  action  the  body  could  not  but  be 
1  points.     The  hone  was  very  richly  car 
is  headstall  a  plume  of  varied  feathers* 
impression  produced  I      ~ 
il  array.     Every  fair  t 
scribable  sensation  of  mingled  surprise,  pleasure, 
At  the  entrance  into  the  hall  the  trumpets  s( 
tlie passage  to  the  king^s  table  being  cleared  I 
sha^  the   herald,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimc 
challenge  in  the  words  following : 

If  anj  persot  of  wliat  degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny  or  gaiasaj  oar 
Sovereign  Liord  Gbokob  the  Foarth  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Son  and  next  Heir  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Gborob  the  Third,  the  last  King,  deceased,  to  be  right  Heir  to  the  Impe* 
rial  Cr(«wn  of  this  United  Kingdom,  or  thai  b«  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  mmt,  hem 
is  his  Champion,  who^itb  itMit  be  linth,  and  is  alslse  traitor ;  being  xnadf  in  pec- 
son  to  combat  with  him,  and  in  this  quarrel  will  adventure  his  life  agiimst  bin 
what  day  soever  lie  shall  be  appointee!. 

The  champion  then  threw  down  his  iron  glove  or  gauntlet; 
which,  having  lain  |or  a  short  time  upon  the  ground,  the  bejrald 
took  up,  and  delivered  again  to  the  champion. 

They  then  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  baU«  where  the  cerer 
mony  was  again  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

Lastly,  they  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  where  the 
herald  ^aiid  those  who  preceded  him)  ascendi^ig  to  the  middle  of  the 
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steps,  proclaimed  tbe  challenge  in  tbe  like  roaoner ;  wben  the 
champion,  haYing  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  received  it  agotn 
froip  the  herald,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  kinf.  The  peers 
had  repeated,  as  if  with  one  voice,  *  God  bless  the  kmg  !  God  save 
the  king  T  whicb  was  aoompanied  by  acclamations  so  loud  through 
an  parts  of  the  hall»  that  it  .startled  the  hones  of  the'championand 
his  noble  companions.  Then  the  cupbearer,  hamg  received  froip 
the  officer  of  the  JeweUhouae  a  gold  cup  and  cover  liHed  with 
wine,  'presented  tlie  same  to  the  king,  and  bis  majesty  dnmk  to 
the  champion^  and  tent  to  him  by  tbe  cupbearer  the  said  cup,  which 
be  (having  put  on  bis  ganntjet)  leceivedy  and  havkig  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  lung,  drank  off  the  wine  ;  and  in  a  loud  articalale 
voice,  exclaimed,  turning  himself  round,  *  Long  life  to  his  Majesty 
Kmg  Gbobge  the  Fourth  V  This  was  foUowed  by  aaoiber  peal  df 
applause;  after  which,  making  another  low  obeisance  to  his 
majesty,  and  beins  accompanied  as  before,  he  departed  out  ci  the 
hall,  taking  with  him  the  said  cup  and  cover  as  his  fee,  retiring 
with  his  face  to  his  majesty,  and  liackiiig  his  horse  out  of  the  kail. 

Immediately  afterw^ds,  Garter,  attended  by  Clarienceux,  Nor^ 
roy,  Lyon,  Ulster,  and  the  rest  of  the  kings  and  officers  of  arms, 
proclaimed  his  majesty's  styles  in  Latin,  French,  apd  English,  three 
several  times,  first  upon  the  uppermost  step  of  the  elevated  platform, 
next  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall,  the  officers  of  arms  before  each  prodamation,  crying,  *  Lar- 
gesse.' After  each  proclamation,  the  company  shouted  '  God  save 
the  Kingl^  and  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  fans. 

The  second  couise  was  then  served  up  with  the  same  ceremony 
as  the  first 

Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Bilsmgton  presented  his 
mc^esty  with  three  maple  cups. 

The  office  of  chief  biatler  of  England  was  executed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  earl  of  Arundel  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Keninghall, 
who  received  a  gold  bascn  and  ewer  as  his  fee. 

Dmner  being  condoded,  the  lord  mayor  and  twelve  principal 
citizens  of  London,  as  assistants  to  the  chief  butler  of  England,  ac- 
companied by  the  king's  cupbearer  and  assistant,  presented  to  his 
mi^esty  wine  in  a  gold  cup;  and  the  kmg  having  drunk  thereof, 
returned  the  gokl  cup  to  the  lord  mayor  as  his  fee* 

The  mayor  of  Oxford,  with  tl^  eight  other  burgesses  of  that 
city,  as  assistants  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  as  as- 
ftistant  to  the  chief  butler  of  England  in  the  office  of  butler,  were 
conducted  to  his  majesty,  preceded  by  the  king's  cupbearer,  and 
having  presented  to  the  king  a  bowl  of  wine,  leceimi  tlie  three 
maple  cops  for  his  fee« 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston,  pursuant  to  his  claim,  thea 
brought  up  a  charger  of  wafers  to  his  majesty's  table. 

The  duke  of  Athol,  as  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  presented  his  ma- 
.esty  with  two  fakxiqs*    Considerable  cariosity  was  cxcitod  by  tht 
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pnenatMcnt  o  these  beautiful  birds»  which  lat  perfectly  tame  oo 
the  arm  of  hb  grace,  completely  hooded,  and  fuminbed  with  bells. 

The  duke  of  Monlroae,  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king,  per- 
formed th^  office  of  Serjeant  of  the  silver  scullery. 

The  lord  of  the  barooy  of  Bedford  performed  the  office  of  al- 
moner ;  and  the  office  of  chief  larderer  was  performed  by  the  de- 
puty of  the  eari  of  Abergavenny. 

After  the  dessert  was  served  up,  the  king's  health  was  announced 
by  the  peers,  and  drank  by  them  and  the  whole  of  the  perHons  in 
the  nid{  standing,  with  three  times  three.  The  lord  chajicell<»r, 
overpowered  by  his  feelings  on  this  propitious  occasion,  ruse,  and 
said  it  was  usual  to  drink  the  health  of  a  sutgect  with  three  times 
three,  and  he  thoughtthat  his  subjects  ought  to  drink  the  sovereign's 
health  with  nine  times  nme.  The  choir  and  additional  sini^rs  had 
now  been  brought  forward  in  front  of  the  knights  commanders,  and 
the  national  anthem  of  *  God  save  the  King'  was  suutc  with  incuui- 
.  parable  effect. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  then  said,  *  The  king  thanks  liis  peers  for 
drinking  his  health  :  he  does  them  the  honour  to  drink  their  beahh 
and  that  of  hb  good  people.'  Hb  majesty  rose,  and  bowing  three 
times  to  various  parts  of  the  immense  concourse — 

*  The  sbitr set  of  hb  kiogdom,* 

he  dn^nk  the  health  of  all  present.  It  was  succeeded  by  long  and 
continued  shouts  from  all  present,  during  which  the  king  resumed 
his  seat  on  the  throne. 

.  The  king  quitted  the  hall  at  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  ; 
afterwards  the  company  was  indiscriminately  admitted  to  partake 
.of  such  refreshments  as  remained  on  the  tables  of  the  peers. 

During  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  night,  in  order  that  no  unne- 
cessary interruption  might  be  experienced  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares during  the  daytime,  the  workmen  under  the  direction  ol  the 
Board  of  Works  were  busily  engaged  in  rabing  barriers  at  different 
points  that  commanded  the  streets  and  passes  leading  to  Westmin- 
ster hall  and  abbey.  From  Charing  Cross,  a  stout  barrier  was 
placed  (ab<Nit  fifteen  feet  from  the  pavement)  to  Parliament-street, 
that  the  full<*st  possible  room,  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  should 
be  secured  for  persons  having  tickets  of  admission  to  the  hall,  the 
abbey,  or  the  coronation  galleries.  And  a  still  stronger  barrier  was 
raised  ,  along  the  centre  of  Parliament-street,  one  side  only  being 
apprppriated  to  carriages  going  towards  the  scene  of  universal  at- 
traction. Across  Bridge-street,  as  well  as  iu  King-street,  and  the 
neighbouring  thoroughfares,  all  the  carriage  entrauces  were  wholly 
blockaded  ;  thus  securing  the  most  comm(Kii<Mi»  means  to  i^ersons 
proceeding  on  foot  to  the  different  places  for  which  they  possessed 
admission  tickets.  At  all  these  points  were  stationed  constables, 
supported  by  parties  of  military ;  and  at  the  several  passes  were 
placed  experienced  individuals  who  had  been  instructed  in  theb 
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various  duties  during  several  days  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  others*  b 
the  loaf  chambers  of  the  house  of  lords,  &c. 

The  following  table  which  has  been  compiled   from  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  presents  at  one  view  a 

Chronological  view  of  the  datet  of  coronaiioni  of  English 
reigm  in  Wesimuuter  Abbey. 


soveaiioN*. 
Harold  II. 
William  I. 

Qaeen  Maod  of  Flaodera 
WUliam  II. 

Henry  I.  > 

Queen  Maod  of  Eo(laiid* 


CROWNBD  BT 

Aldred,arbp.ofYork 
Same 


Lanfrancy  arbpl  of  Canter- 
bnry 


Man  rice,  bp.  of  London 
Anidn,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

Qaeen  Adelia  of  Brabant.      Radnlph,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 
Stephen  Corboii,  arbp.  of  Canter- 

bury 
Queen  Maod  of  Boulogne      Same 


Henry  II. 

Prince  Henry,  son  of  Hen- 
ry IL 
Richard  L  Coior  de  Lion 

John 

Qoeeo  Isabella  of  Angou- 

leme 
Henry  III.,  (lecoad  time) 

Queen    Eleanor  of  Pro 


Edward  I.  and  Queen 
Eleanor  of  Castile 

Edward  II.  and  Queen  laa- 
bel  of  France 

Edward  lU. 


Queen  Philippa  of  Heia- 

auli 
Richard  IL 


Theobald,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

Roger^  arbp.  of  York 
Baldwin,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 
Hubert  Walter,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 

Same 

Simon  Langton,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 

Edmund,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

R.  Kilwarby,  arbp,  of 
Canterbury 

Same 

W.  Reynold,  arbp.  of Can- 
tertmry 


Same   ^ 

S.  Sudbury,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

W.   Courtney,  arbp.    of 
Canterbury 

Same 

T.  Arundel,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

Same 

Same 

H.   Chicheley,   arbp.   of 
Canterbury 

Same 
Margaret  of  Anjon     Car.    Staflbrd,   arbp.   of 
Canterbury 


Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia 

Queen  Isabel  of  France 
Henry  IV. 

Queen  Joan  of  Navarre 

Henry  V. 

Queen      Katberine       of 

France 
Henry  VI 


TIMB. 

Jan.  5, 1066 
Dec  25, 1066 
Apl.  S8,  1068 

Sept  96,  1087 
Aug.  6, 1100 

Nov.  U,  1100 

Jan.  80,  1181 

Dec.  86,1185 
March  88,  1186 

Dec  19,  1164 

June  15i  1170 

Sep.  8.  1189 

May  87, 1199 

Oct.  8,  1800 

May  17, 1880 

Jan.  80, 1886 

Aug.  19,1874 

Feb.  88,  1807 

Feb.  8,  1887 

April,  1887 

July  16,  1877 

Jan.  88, 1888 
Nov.  14,  1897 

Oct.  18,  1899 
Jan.  86,  1408 
AprU  9,  141:< 

Feb.  84. 1491 
Nov.  6,  1489 

May  80,  1445 
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SOTRRBIQNB. 

Edward  IV. 


Queen   Elizabeth   Wood- 

▼ille 
Richard  III 
H«ory  VII. 
Queeo  Elizabeth  of  York 

Henry  VHI.  and   Qoeen 

Katherine  of  Airtigoo 
Queeo  Aoae  Boleyn 

Edward  VI. 
Queen  Mary 

Qoeen  Elinbeth 

Jamei  I. 

Charlet  I. 

CharkiU. 

Jametf  II. 

WiUiam  and  Mary 

Qoeen  Anne 

Georg;e  I. 
George  II. 

George  III. 

George  IV 
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tRomnmn  nr 
Thoi.  Boorchier,  arbpw  of 
Canterbury 

8ania 


J.MortOB,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

W.  Warfaam,  arbp.  of 
Canterbnry 

T.  Cranmer^arhfi.  of  Can- 
terbury 


Stephen  GardineTibp.  of 
Wincbatter 

O.  Oglethorpe^  bp.  of 
Carlide 

J.  Whilgifty  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

Geo.  Abbot,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

W.  Joxon,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

W.  Saocroft,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 

H.  Compton,  bp  of 
London 

T.Tenison,arbp.of  Can- 
terbury 

Same 

WiU.  Wake,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

Thoi,  Seeker,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 

C,  M.  Sutton,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 


TIMV. 

JuneS9,  1461 

May  86,  1465 
July  6.  1483 
OcU  90.  1485 

Nof.  S5,  148T 

June  34, 1509 

June  1,  1538 
Feb.  80,  154T 

Sep.  80,  1558 

Jan.  15,  155S 

July  25, 1603 

Feb.  S,  1685 

April  88, 1661 

April  88, 1685 

April  11,1689 

April  28,  1708 
Oct.  80,  1714 

Oct.  11,  1727 

Sep.  22,  1761 

July  19,  1881 


The  ABMS  of  the  abbbt  were  az.  on  a  chief  indented  or.  a  crosier  on  the 
dexter  side,  and  a  mitre  on  the  liniater,  both  gv. 
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Liii  of  the  Aifbais  and  Deans  of  WestminsUr. 


Abb9t. 
Orthbriobt.  604^  deceased,  Jan.  18, 
616. 

FHors.* 

GBRMAIHOt 

ALbRBH,  died  675 
SywarO,  675,  died  684 
Osmund,  elected  684,  died  705 
8ftLRB0,  786,  died  744 
Org AR,  elected  744,  died  765 
BRiTHtfTAki,  died  785 
Ahbois. 
Ordbrmbt,  or  Alubrith,  promoted 

hence  to  Sbalsbt  io  Sostex  794 
/iLFWiUf^  Made  bitbop  of  FovBtain  in 

Yorkshire 
AMwivtlL  died  April  6S7 
Algar,  appointed  846,  died  889 
Bf^merus,  died  989 
Alfnod,  died  989 
Alfrie  promoted  to  the  laeof  Crediton 

in  DtTOosbira 
Walfinai  promoted  to  Sherbom,  Dor- 
•euhiie,  in  966  or  970,t  died  6th  of 
theideiof  Jan.  1004 
Alfwy,  or  Aldrini,  died  4th  of  the  c  - 

lendi  of  April,  1017 
Wnlnoth,  died  Oct  19. 1049 
Edwyn,  died  Juno  18, 1068 
Geoffrey,  elected  1068,  deposed  1078 
Vitalit,  1076,  died  Jane  19,  1088 
Gislebertnt  Crispinat,  elected  1088, 

died  Dec.  6, 1114 
Herebert,  or  Herbert^  elected  1181, 

died  Sept.  8,  1140 
Genraise  de  Bloii,  1140,  deposed  Ang. 

86, 1159 
Lanrentioi,  aocceeded  and  died,  April 

11,1175 
Walter,  elactad  1175,  died  Sept  87, 

1190 
William  PoiUrd,  diosen  Oct  8,  1191, 

died  May  4,  1800 
Ralph  Papylion,  or  de  Aniodel,  elected 

Nov.  SO,  1800,  deposed  1814 
William  de  Hnmes,  or  de  Hometo, 

socceeded,  died  18  cal.  May,  1888 

Richard   de    Berkynge,    consecrated 

Sept  18, 1888,  died  Nor.  88, 1846 

*  The  toXiowmg  list  of  priors  b  of 
donbCfnl  authenticity. 

t  He  retained  his  abbacy  till  his 
death. 

X  FoQoded  the  Nann^ry  at  Kilbam 
Wdis. 


Richard    de   Crokealey,  consecrated 

Dec.  1846,  died  July  16, 1858 
Philip  de  Lew^sham  consecrated  July 

84, 1858,  died  Oct  same  year 
Eichard  de  Ware,  or  Warren,  conse* 

crated  Dec  1858«  died  Dec  8, 1888 
Walter  de  Wenlock,  chosen  Jan.  1, 

1884,4liedDec84,  1807 
Richard  de  Kedysg ton,  or  de  Sudbnry, 

chosen  Jan;  86, 1808,  died  AprU  9, 

1815 
Wiliiam  de  Cartlyngton,  chosen  April 

84, 1815,  died  Sept  11.  188S. 
Thomas  Henley  chosen  Sept  1888, 

died  Oct.  S9«  1844 
Simon  de  Kyrchestoni  chosen  Nor.  lu, 

1844,  died  May  15,1349 
Simon  Langham  (afterwards  cardiaa]) 

elected  May  1849,  made  bishop  of 

Ely,  March  80,   18^,  died  Jnly  88, 


Ely,  I 
1876 


Nicholas  Litlington,  chosen  in  April, 

1868,  died  Nov.  88,1886 
William  de  Colchester,  chosen  Dec  10, 

1886,  diSd  Oct  1480 
Richard  Harveden,  chosen  1480,  re- 
signed April  8,  1440 
EdmandK^on,  chosen  1 440,  resigned 

Oct.  88, 1468,  died  1466 
Georiee  Norwych,  chosen  1468,  died 

1469 
Thomas  l^llyng,  chosen  1469,  made 

bishop  of  Hereford,  1474,  and  died 

1498 
John  Esteney,  elected  1474,  died  May 

84, 1498 
George  Fascet,  elected  July  9,  1498, 

died  Michaelmas  1500 
John  Islip,  chosen  Oct.  87,  1500,  died 

May  18, 1588 
William  Boston  or  Benson  (aflterwards 

dean)  chosen  1588,  surrendered  tho 

abbey  to  Henry  Vlll.   January  16, 

1589—40 

Bishop. 
Thomas  Thirleby,  appointed  Dec.  17, 

1540;    surrendered    his    bishopric 

March  89,  1550 ;  died  August  21, 

Deofu. 
William  Boston  or  Benson,  appointed 

Dec  17,  1540;  died  Sept  1549 
Richard  Cox,  installed  Oct  82,  1649 

deprived  1558,  died  July  88,  1581 
Hugh  Weston,  instnlted  Sept.  18. 1558, 

removed  to  Windsor  1556,  died  Dec 

1558. 
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jibbot. 
JohD  Feckenham,  intUlled  Not.  SI, 

1556,  depoaad  Joly  18,  1559,  died 
'  1586 

Dtam. 
WiUfMn  Bill  iniulled  May  81^  1560— 

died  July  15,  1561 
Gabriel  Goodman,  lotUiled  Sept.  2S, 

1560— died  June  17.  1601 
Lancelot  Andrews,  installed  July  4, 

1601— made  bishop  of  Chichester 

1605— died  Sept.  81^  1686 
Richard  Neile.  installed  Nov.  5,  1605 

—translated  from  the  see  of  Roches- 
ter to  Litchfield  1610— died  OcL  81, 

1640 
Geoff^e  Monui^ne,  installed  Dec.  10, 

1610 — made  bishop  of  liocoln  OcU 

1617— died  Nov.  1688 
Robert   Toanson,  installed  Dec   10, 

1617— made   bishop    of  Salisbary 

1680- died  May  1681 
John  Williams,  installed  June  10, 1680 

resii^ned  Dec.  1644,  died  March  85, 

1650 
Richard  Steward    installed  Dae.  1644, 

died  Not.  14,  1651 
John  Earlet^  installed  June  1660,  i 


bishop  of  Worcester  1668,  died  Not. 

!7,  1665 
John  Dolben,  installed  Dec.  5,  1668, 

translated  from  Rochester  (which  be 

held  <M  coptmundom)  to  York  168y 

died  April  11,  1686 
Thomaa    Sprat,    installed,    Dec    81, 

1689,  died  May  80,  1718 
Francis  Atcerbury,  iustalied  Jane  16, 

1713,  banished  1783,  died  Feb.  15, 

1781 
Samuel   Bradford,  installed  June  7, 

1783,  died  May  17.  1731. 
Joseph  Wiicocks,    installed   July  9, 

1731,  died  March  9, 1756 
Zachary  Pearce,  installed  May  4, 1756» 

resigned  June  84, 1768,  died  June 

80,  1774 
John  Thomas,  installed  July  19, 1768, 

died  Aug.  i8,  1793 
Samuel  Horsley,  installed  Dec  6,  1793, 

translated  to  Su  Asaph;  died  Oct.  4» 

1806 
William   Vincent^  installed  August  7. 

1808,  died  Dec  81,  1815. 
John  Ireland,  the   present  dean,  m- 

stalled  Feb.  9,  1816 


The  ARMS  OF  THE  DBAFURT  of  Westminster  are,  az.  a  crosf  patooee  be- 
tween five  martlets,  four  in  the  cantons  of  the  cross,  and  one  in  base,  org  on  a 
chief  of  the  last,  a  pale  quarterly  of  France  and  England,  between  two  roses  gu, 
seeded  or.  barbed  veri. 


i»»ii»^»^»»^#^#^#^^^ 


CHAPTER  IL 


Survey  of  Wettmimter  Abbey ^  and  DeMcripHon  of  the  Tomhu  and 
MonumenU. 

The  first  object  that  demands  attention,  in  surveying  the  exterior 
of  this  building,  is  the  principal  entrance.    This  is  at  the  west  en 
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and,  taken  as  a  whole,  makes  rather  a  mean  appearance.  The 
great  doorway  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  contracts  inwards.  The 
sides  are  composed  of  pannels,  and  the  roof  intersected  with  nume- 
rous ribs.  On  each  side  of  the  door  are  pedestals  in  empty  niches, 
with  shields  in  quatrefoils  beneath  them.  A  cornice  extends  over 
the  whole,  on  which  are  ten  niches  separated  by  small  buttresses  : 
they  are  without  statues,  and  their  canopies  are  cones  foliaged  and 
pmnacled.  Above  those  is  a  modern  cantilever  cornice,  totally 
unfit  for  the  design.  The  king*s  and  eight  other  coats  of  arms 
adorn  the  frieze  above  it. 

Hence  arises  the  great  painted  window  ;  it  has  a  border  of  eight 
pointed  enriched  pannels ;  a  large  heavy  cornice  over  it ;  and  a 
frieze  inscribed  A.  r.  georqii  ii.  viii.  MDCCXXXV.  The  roof  is 
pointed,  and  contains  a  small  window,  with  tracery.  Two  great 
buttresses  strengthen  the  towers,  and  are  grand  ornaments :  with 
two  ranges  of  canopied  niches  (unfortunately  deprived  of  their  sta« 
tues)  on  their  fronts.  Each  tower  has  projecting  wings,  pannelled. 
The  lower  windows  are  pointed  ;  those  above  them  arches  only, 
filled  with  quatrefoils  and  circles.  It  is  from  this  part  that  the 
incongruity  of  the  new  design  begins  in  a  Tuscan  cornice  ;  then  a 
Grecian  pediment,  and  enrichments  over  the  dial  of  the  clock,  a 
poor,  tame  window,  pannels,  and  battlements.  The  truly  great  and 
excellent  architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  reprobates  irreconcilable 
mixtures  in  designing,  thus:  *  I  shall  speedily  prepare  draughts  and 
models,  such  as  I  conceive  proper  to  agree  with  the  original  scheme 
of  the  architect,  without  anv  modern  mixtures  to  shew  my  own  in« 
▼entions.'* 

The  ancient  front  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  obstructs  the  view 
)f  the  south  tower ;  it  has  a  square  window,  divided  by  an  horizontal 
and  three  upright  mullious  ;  with  a  battlement  repaired  with  bricks. 
The  wall  extends  some  distance  westward,  when  it  terminates  hi 
modernized  houses,  against  whose  end  is  the  ruin  of  a  great  arch  of 
decayed  stone,  abutting  on  the  turning  to  Dean's  Yard,  being  the 
last  remains  of  the  Gale-house. 

The  architectural  anomalies  displayed  in  this  front  are  peculiarly 
remarkable  ;  and  they  are  still  more  apparent  in  the  towers  than  in 
the  central  divisicm.  This  arises  from  the  heightening  of  the  towers 
•Old  the  other  alterations  made  here,  during  the  general  repair, 
which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  anno  1G97, 
but  not  ended  till  several  years  after  the  accession  of  George  II. 
The  credit  of  completing  the  west  front,  as  it  anciently  appeared,  is 
due  to  the  abbots  Estney  and  Islip;  but  it  was  never  entirely 
finished  till  the  time  of  the  latter  sovereign.  '  It  is  evident,'  says 
sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  his  architectural  report,  addressed  to 
bishop  Atterbury,  ^  that  the  two  towers  were  left  imperfect,  the  one 
much  higher  than  the  other,  though  still  too  low  for  bells,  which 
are  stifled  by  the  height  of  the  roof  above  them  ;  they  ought  cer* 
*  Letter  to  the  Bisl  op  of  Rochester. 
VOL.   IV.  S 
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tainly  io  be  carried  to  an  equal  height,  one  story  abov^  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  slill  cootinuing  tiie  Gothic  manner  in  Uie  stone  work,  and 
tracery.  Something  must  be  done  to  strengthen  tlie  west  window, 
which  is  crazy ;  the  pediment  is  only  l>oarded,  but  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  be  of  stone/ 

The  north  side  of  the  church  has  nine  buttresses,  each  of  five 
gradations,  with  windows  to  the  side  aisles ;  and  over  them  semi- 
windows,  filled  with  quatrefoils.  The  buttresses  are  connected  to 
the  nave  by  slender  arches ;  the  wall  finishes  with  battlements. 
The  niches  on  the  buttresses  all  remain,  though  there  are  but  four 
statues,  which  appear  but  little  injured,  and  are  certainly  excellent 
figures.  They  represent  abbot  Islip,  James  I.  and  two  other  sove- 
reigns, probably  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  HI.  What  sir 
Christopher  Wren  said  of  tlie  noith  side,  upwards  of  100  yeans  past, 
is  strictJy  descriptive  at  this  moment ;  *  but  that  which  is  most  to 
be  lamented,  is  tlie  unhappy  choice  of  the  materials.  The  stone  is 
decayed  four  inches  deep,  and  falls  off  perpetually  in  great  scales.' 
And  so  indeed  hath  the  casing  intended  to  repair  it  from  the  north 
transept  to  the  towers,  leaving  a  decayed,  corroded,  and  weather- 
beaten  surface,  half  black,  and  half  the  colour  of  the  stones.  The 
front  of  the  transept  is  less  injured,  because  most  of  the  heavy  rains 
are  from  the  west ;  and  the  north-east  sides  remain  perfectly 
smooth  and  good,  as  sir  Christopher  Wren  left  tliem. 

The  great  door  is  an  arch  sprung  from  four  large  pillars  on  each 
side,  whose  capitals  are  singularly  beautiful  foliage.  Within  them  is  a 
range  of  ten  circles  inclosing  stars  on  the  roof,  and  on  the  sides 
arched  panncls.  The  wall  is  of  considerable  thickness,  adorned  by 
six  columns  on  both  sides,  with  the  same  number  of  mouldings,  ft 
is  remarkable  that  all  the  tops  of  the  doors  are  flat,  both  in  this 
and  the  smaller  arches.  The  space  over  the  principal  entrance  has 
a  vast  circle  of  circles,  within  which  is  another  of  pointed  pannels ; 
and  in  a  third  others,  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  a 
centre.  In  two  small  circles  at  the  bottom  are  portcullises.  On 
either  side  of  the  great  door  the  wall  is  formed  into  two  arches  by 
handsome  pillars ;  the  lesser  entrances  to  the  aisles  are  four  pillars 
in  depth,  with  ribbed  roofs,  and  angels  on  the  intersections  ;  over 
the  door  are  circles  inclosing  cinquefoils.  Above  the  whole  is  a 
range  of  pierced  arches.  Foui  enormous  buttresses  secure  the  front, 
those  at  the  angles  terminate  in  octagons,  and  connect  with  the  up- 
per part  of  the  walls,  over  the  side  aisles,  by  strong  arches. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years,  this  must  have  been  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  chjirch,  and  all  the  stately  processions  associated 
with  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  all  the  pompous 
trains  assembled  to  grace  coronations,  and  the  burials  of  our  sove- 
reigns, must  have  been  ushered  beneath  its  porch,  to  give  mierest 
to  the  solemnities  within.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  windows,  as  their  sbape  is  the 
•  Neale  and  Brayley*»  Westminster  abbey,  vol  ii.  p  9. 
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wme  as  others  in  the  church.  The  colminade  of  arches,  and  dec'p 
recesses,  have  a  fme  effect,  as  well  as  the  point  of  the  roof,  which  is 
livided  into  pannelled  arches,  with  circles  and  quatrefoils  over 
them. 

Between  the  colonnade  and  the  point  of  the  roof  is  a  lieantiful 
rose  window,  which  was  lebniltiu  1729.^ 

All  the  chapeb  that  project  on  the  north  east  and  south  east  are, 
in  their  designs,  like  the  body  of  the  diurch.  The  western  wall 
of  the  north  transept  is  rebuilding  at  the  present  time  (a.  b.  1028), 
under  the  judicious  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blore,  the  architect 

The  v^pairs  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey  are  still  perfect.  The 
chapter-houie  was  injudiciously  placed  by  the  architect,  as  it  hides 
all  the  south  end  of  the  transept ;  and  it  was  certainly  never  suffi- 
ciently enriched  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  intruder.  It  is  an  octa- 
gon, protected  to  the  east  by  a  vast  'pierced  buttress,  with  very 
large  pointed  windows,  now  filled  up ;  they  had  each  one  muUion 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  Several  windows  of  the  common  size 
are  made  in  them,  but  appear  very  diminutive  by  comparison ; 
those  could  have  been  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  to  save 
expence ;  so  far  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  ancient.  The  front 
of  the  south  tiansept  is  far  less  elegant  than  that  of  the  north ; 
this  incongruity  is  rendered  of  little  consequence  by  the  confined 
nature  of  its  situation,  the  library,  chapter  house,  and  cloisters  be- 
ing so  immediately  contiguous  as  to  exclude  all  the  lower  part  from 
public  view.  It  issustamed  by  four  large 'buttresses,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  plain  octagon  tower,  crown^  by  a  ball.  There  is  no 
porch,  but  over  the  place  is  a  range  of  six  narrow  pointed  windows; 
above  them  are  three  larger ;  and  the  next  compartment  displays 
the  great  rose  or  marygold  window,  which  is  very  elaborate  in 
tracery,  and  far  superior  to  the  one  in  the  opposite  transept.  In 
the  eariy  part  of  the  present  century  it  wa^  found  to  be  so  craggy 
and  ruinous,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  gave  orders  for  its  resto- 
ration, and  the  present  window  was  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  esq.  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gayfere.  It 
is  glazed  with  plain  glass  ;  in  the  centre,  which  is  a  quatrefoil,  is 
the  dale  of  erection,  1814.  All  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  for  the  length  of  the  cloister,  being  six  m  number,  have 
their  bases  without  the  walb  of  the  cloister,  consequently  it  is  only 
by  their  weiffht  that  they  remain  erect,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port the  waU  of  the  church  by  slender  arches,  whose  insertions  are 
so  managed  as  to  send  all  the  pressure  downward.  This  manner 
of  *  contriving  them,'  sir  Christopher  Wren  says,  was  the  work  of 
a  *  bold,  but  ignorant  architect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  flattermg 
the  humour  ojf  the  monks.'  How  an  unobstructed  space  close 
against  the  side  of  the  church  could  have  been  otherwise  procured, 
I  cannot  perceive ;  but,  supposing  it  could,  I  do  not  see  the  archi- 
tects ignorance  in  acting  as  he  has ;  for  I  really  believe  the  specific 
*  The  entire  height  of  tbit  front  to  the  top  of  the  centre  pinnacle,  it  170  ffet. 
E  2 
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gravity  of  each  mass  of  abutment  to  be  equal  to  double  the  pressure 
DOW  experienced  by  it.  But  as  conclusive  evidence,  he  adds,  that 
the  walls  above  the  windows  were  forced  out  ten  inches,,  and  '  the 
ribs  broken.'  This  I  do  not  deny ;  but  query,  what  has  caused  the 
same  derangement  directly  opposite,  on  the  north  side ;  where,  I 
aver,  the  wall  is  actually  in  a  waved  line,  and  where  the  abutments 
are  firm  against  the  wall  ?  I  am  afraid  that  against  the  cloisters,  on 
every  side,  from  repeated  interments,  there  is  no  solid  support  for 
either  walls  or  abutments.  Whether,  any  settling  has  occurred 
from  this  circumstance  on  both  sides  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
well  worth  consideraticm  to  enquire.  The  remainder  of  the  but- 
tresses, to  the  tower,  are  close  to  the  wall.  All  the  exterior  walls 
of  the  edifice  are  embattled,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead.  The 
central  tower,  which  has  a  dwarfish,  and  unfinished  aspect,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  here  in  1B03.  It  has  two  narrow  pointed  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  the  angles  are  finished  octagonally. 

The  entrance  of  the  cloisters  is  from  DeanVyard.  Great  part  of 
the  neighbouring  walls  are  of  the  original  buildings;  and  where 
our  present  ideas  of  convenience  have  not  introduced  sashed  win- 
dows, or  other  alterations,  they  bear  all  the  marks  of  venerable 
age  and  decay. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  plans  of  economy  are  hostile  to 
large  and  enriched  structures  at  the  present  day.  it  was  different 
with  our  ancestors ;  they  certainly  did  sacrifice  comfort  to  splen- 
dour. Witness  the  vast  halls  in  their  mansions,  which  it  is  im- 
possible ever  could  have  been  warm ;  with  elevated  windows  never 
more  than  partially  opened  :  thus  retaining  in  them  the  humid 
vapours  continually  floating  in  our  atmosphere  from  August  to 
March. 

To  deny  that  our  castles  and  baronial  residences,  our  abbeys 
and  cathedrals  and  many  of  the  ancient  parish  churches,  were 
grand,  lasting,  and  sublime,  is  impossible;  and  to  assert  that  we 
erect  any  thing  equally  excellent  and  durable  now,  is  equally  im- 
possible. Therefore  it  is  that  I  would  preserve  their  ruins,  and  when 
practicable,  restore  them  to  their  original  design  by  repairs. 

'Once  enter  the  cloisters,'  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  '  and  I  would  have 
even  every  ornament  restored,  and  the  same  through  the  whole 
church  ;  for,  with  justice  do  I  dread,  such  another  will  never  rise 
on  its  ruins.  Dean's-yard  is  certainly  an  odd  mixture  of  decayed 
grandeur,  modern  ruins,  strong  old  flinty  walls,  and  crumbling 
new  bricks.  Even  the  very  trees  nod  in  unison  with  fallen  struc- 
tures and  broken  rails ;  and  the  earth,  in  many  a  rise  and  fall, 
shews  some  remote  effects  of  Henry  the  eighth's  dissolution  of  mo- 
nasteries* There  is  a  silent  monastic  air  in  the  small  court  from 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Jerusalem  chamber,*  now  extremely 

*  This  chamber  it  not  d  for  liavini^       breathed  his  last.  Shakespeare  in  one 
been  the  place  where  Henry  the  I  Vth.      of  his  plays  thus  notices  it : — 
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different  from  its  ancient  state,  having  undergone  various  altera- 
tions from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  It  is  used  for  a 
chapter-house.  The  picture  of  Richard  the  Second,  so  often  en- 
graved, and  written  of,  which  was  removed  from  the  choir,  now 
adorns  the  room.  This,  with  some  tapestry,  and  dn  old  chimney- 
piece,  and  a  little  painted  glass,  remind  us  of  past  da}S. 

Two  anti-chambers  are  more  in  their  original  state ;  in  one  is  a 
handsome  niche.  The  abbot's  hall  is  on  the  western  side,  and  con- 
tains a  gallery  at  the  south  end.  East  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
school,  is  a  long  ancient  building,  whose  basement  story  is  roofed 
with  semi-circular  groined  arches,  arising  from  pillars  with  hand- 
some  capitals.  At  the  north  end  the  regalia  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  kept.  Since  that  has  been  removed  the  standard-money 
has  been  deposited  there.  An  architect^*  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  July,  1799,  has  given  an  account  of  this  place,  so  much 
to  my  purpose,  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  without  ceremony.  *  I 
likewise  noticed,  at  the  east  epd  of  the  first.division,  a  complete 
altar-table,  raised  on  two  steps  ;  which  of  late  years  has  been  erro- 
neously called  the  tomb  of  Hugolin  :  with  a  curious  piscina  on  its 
right  side.  I  saw  the  double  doors  closed,  and  fastened  by  seven 
locks ;  each  lock  had  a  different  key,  and  each  key  a  different  pos- 
sessor.* The  upper  story  is  used  as  the  school-rpom.  The  build- 
ing just  mentioned,  if  we  may  pronounce  from  the  Saxon  style,  is 
the  most  ancient  in  the  precincts  of  the  abbey.  Very  little  is  left 
of  the  lesser  cloisters ;  some  Saxon  columns  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered a  few  years  past  in  the  neighbouring  garden.  Near  it  is 
another  portion,  or  room,  of  equal  antiquity.  The  place  in  which 
the  records  of  the  house  of  lords  are  kept,  was  originally  a  great 
square  tower,  erected  for  a  treasury  to  the  abbey ;  it  is  now  greatly 
altered ;  and  so  indeed  is  the  inside  of  the  old  Chapter-house,  to 
make  room  for  the  records  of  the  treasury  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  everlasting  Domesday -book.  The  roof,  as  usual  in  such  build- 
ings, is  supported  by  a  centre  column  ;  bift  the  galleries,  shelves, 
and  presses,  are  determined  enemies  to  description.  1  shall  there- 
fore leave  them  undescribed  ;  and  conclude  this  survey  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  abbey  and  its  dependencies,  bysa}ing,  fragments  in 
some  cases,  and  large  portions  in  others,  of  walls  and  gates,  may  be 
found  in  many  directions ;  by  means  of  which,  the  ancient  inclosure 
might  be  traced  with  considerable  accuracy.f 

*  Laud  be  to  God  even  there  my  life  •  The  late  John  Carter,  esq.  than 

most  end ;  whom  no  man  has  done  more  towards 

It  hatb  been  prophesied  to  me  many  the  elucidation  of  the  beauties  and  per- 

years,  /ection  of  Eng!i>h  architecturct 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem.  t  Mai    Load.  Red. 

Which  vainly  I  supposed    the  Holy 
Land!' 
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Measurements 

Abbey  Church. 

LeDglh.    Exterior,  from  eaat  to  west,  including  Heury 

7lh's  chapel     •;       53^  ^ 

Of  church,  in  the  clear    ' 3.^5  q 

Veatihule  before  Henry  Tth's  chapel . .'.' .' ' ' .'  \       is  Q 

Henry  Tlh's  chapel,  exterior \\\\     113  1^ 

— ,  mlerior ]  .\V.       33  4 

" .  aiales 01  g 

«7M.u      Jf^'fP*'  '''T  "^"^  *^  •^"**''  "  **»«  c^«ar  . .     204  10 

WidtD.     Church,  west  front jlj^  ^ 

Nave,  interior   !/..*.'!!'/'       31  0 

Aisles, ...'.*'.*   '120 

Total,  in  the  clear  \\\\       >jg  ^ 

Each  arch !.'!.'.*..'!!!!!.     21  0 

Henry  7th*s  chapel,  exterior  ....!.!!!!]  1  ][ '     77  4 

--  .  .  ^     TTi ;;;; — »  nave,  interior 33  o 

Height.    West  Towers,  each ooa  a 

Centraltower .*.'.* '.'.*. '.*!.'! !     153  0 

Churchy  exterior^  to  upper  parapet  '!..!..'.'     114  q 

>  to  ndge  of  roof 141  q 

«*         -.  ^,    ^,     interior,  to  vault  of  nave 103  0 

Henry  7th'8  Chapel.     Exterior  to  parapet  of  aisles   . .'       41  q 

Buttresses  ditto 70  9i 

Upper  parapet  \\\.\       74  2I 

West  buttresses      -ini  ft 

Intenorto  vault  of  nave ^l  !: 

Cloister,  from  east  to  west '/..'.'.' {V\  o 

north  to  south    \ ^^  " 

Diameter  chapterhouse  (octagon) *.'.'.  ] ' ' .'  * ' '     ^  ^ 

A  Chttmological  View  of  the  History  of  the  Fabnc  of  Westminster 

Abbey, 

flOVBRBlONS.  A.  D.  w^.b. 

IhgSebe,,    .    .             .604      Ab^^^ch««h  rouX"".^,  „on«„r,  «. 

C  Between  ^ 
Edward    the    Con-1      1050     f  r^u      u     ._  .. 
feasor    .    .     .    .  i      and      C        "*  T^huili  and  enlarged. 
f      1065      ) 

Henry  III.  ,    .         .   |  JJ^f  I  EMletn  pare  of  the  rhurch,  including  ibe 

{t  I36»  )      choir  and  transept,  Teboilt. 
1807  }  E««t«ro  part  of  the  na^e  and  aisles  buUt 
Kdward  I. 

Edward  II. .    ,         ,   £        "^ 

Edward  III.      .    .       ^  1807  f  Great  cloisters,  abbot's  house,  and  princi- 
Richardll,      .         •   t^^^f,     pal  monastic  buildings  erected. 
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SOYEREIONS.  A.  D.  WORKS. 

Edward  HI.     .     •     •    j  IS40^  WesterD  part  of  the  nave  and  ablea  re- 
Richard  U.      ...    1 1483  f      built 
Henry  IV.  V.  VI. 
Edward  IV. 

Richard  HI.     .    .     .   jHSS  W^.^  f^^^  ^o^j    real  window  built. 
Henry  VII.      .     .    .    1 1509  J  * 

HeniyVjI.      .    .    .  U 603  f  Ug„^  j^e  ^yeoih's  chapel  erected. 

Henry  VIII.     .     .     .  \  1520 )  ^  '^ 

George  I (1715)  Great  west  window   rebuilt^  and  wesiero 

George  If X  1735  f     towefs  completed. 

George  III 1809    Henry  the  reventh^s  chapel  restored. 

George  IV.      .     .     .       1828    Weat  ftide  of  the  north  transept  restored. 

In  describing  the  interior  the  first  object  is  the  choir.  The  altar 
piece  is  very  handsome  of  plaster,  executed  by  Bernasconi ;  it 
consists  of  niches  and  pinnacles  of  pointed  architecture  ;  this  was 
erected  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  the  older  screen  having  been  re- 
moved at  the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty. 

The  former  altar  piece  was  of  white  marble,  faintly  veined  with 
bUie,  and  was  a  present  from  queen  Anne,  and  removed  from 
Whitehall  chapel,  for  which  it  was  designed  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren.  It  consisted  of  a  basement  of  the  Tuscan  order^  in  three 
compartments ;  the  middle  semicircular,  and  largest ;  and  was 
formed  by  twelve  pilasters,  with  their  architrave,  frieze,  and  cor- 
nice. On  the  frieze  of  a  slight  projection  over  the  altar  was  in- 
scribed, ANNA  REGINA^  PIA,  FELIX,  AUGUSTA,  PARENS  PA- 
TRUB.  D. 

The  pavement  is  modern,  formed  into  squares,  lozenges,  sexa- 
gons,  stars,  and  crosses,  of  rich  white  and  coloured  marble.  Descend- 
ing two  steps  of  white  marble,  which  cover  part  of  the  grand  mo- 
saic platform,  we  tread  on  the  wreck  of  the  most  glorious  work  in 
England ;  venerable  through  age,  costly  in  its  materials,  and  inva- 
luable for  its  workmanship.  What  must  have  been  the  beauties  of 
this  holy  place  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  church  !  the  altar- 
piece,  resembling  in  workmanship  its  transcendant  back  in  £d- 
ward  the  Confessor's  chapel ;  the  shrine  of  that  saint  beaming  with 
jewels,  gold,  and  silver  statues,  and  other  offerings ;  the  sides  of 
the  choir  shewing  glances  of  the  numerous  altars  in  the  chapels, 
with  the  rich  tombs  on  the  right  and  left :  and  this  pavement, 
sparkling  with  the  bright  rays  of  vast  tapers,  and  ever-burning 
lamps.  And  hither  did  Henry  VI.  after  making  a  public  entry  inti> 
London,  come, 

'  Where  all  ye  convent^  in  copis  richely, 

Mett  Tivith  h}in^  as  of  custom  as  yey  ouzt, 
The  al>botaft;  moost  solempnely 

Among  y«  relikes,  ye  scriptare  oat  he  sonzt 
O  Seynt  Edward,  and  to  ye  kyng  he  bronzt, 

Thouz  it  were  longc,  large,  and  of  gret  weizte, 
Zit  on  bis  sbuldrcs,  ye  kyng  bar  it  on  heizte 

El  duab*r  arborib'r  rr  S'ci  Edwardi  et  S'ci  Lodewyce 
(b  the  mynstre^  whiles  all  the  bellys  ronge 
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Til  be  com  to  y«  beiie  au(er. 
And  ful  devoatljf  Te  Deum  )n  wm  •onice.'* 

Abbot  Ware's  pavement  is  separated  from  the  modern  one  by  a 
skreen  of  iron  rails.  The  materials  are  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  por* 
phyry,  alabaster,  Lydian  and  serpentine  marbles,  and  touchstone. 
It  was  made  at  the  charge  of  the  abbot,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased  by  him  in  France.  An  admirer  of  the  arts  must  view  it 
with  the  deepest  regret.  It  was  injured,  no  doubt,  at  the  Refor* 
mation,  when  the  high  altar  was  removed,  at  its  restoration  by 
queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  almost  demolished.  The  most  irre- 
parable attack  was  from  the  workmen  at  erecting  the  late 
altar-piece.  The  following  description  will  shew  its  injuries; 
'  and  even  now,'  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  *  since  it  has  been  tlie  cus- 
tom to  shew  the  choir  for  money,  it  is  trodden,  worn,  and  dir- 
tied, daily  by  hundreds,  who  are  unconscious  of  its  value,  and  I 
know  barely  look  at  it.  Is  it  not  a  national  treasure  ?  When  it  is 
quite  destroyed,  can  we  shew  such  another  ?  It  may  be  seen  over 
the  rails  adjoining ;  and  may  it  in  future  be  seen  from  thence  only  ! 
The  centre  of  the  design  is  a  large  circle,  whose  centre  is  a  circular 
plane  of  porphyry,  three  spans  and  a  quarter  in  diameter;  round  it 
stars  of  lapis  lazuli,  pea-green,  red,  and  white,  which,  being  of 
most  beautiful  colours,  have  been  much  depredated  ;  those  enclosed 
by  a  band  of  alabaster ;  and  without,  a  border  of  lozenges,  red  and 
green  ;  the  half  lozenges  contain  triangles  of  the  same  colours.  A 
dark  circle  held  brass  letters,  whose  places  may  l>e  seen,  but  now 
reduced  to  six.  The  extreme  lines  of  this  great  circle  run  into  four 
smaller  circles  facing  the  cardinal  points ;  that  to  the  east  a  centre 
of  orange  and  green  variegated  ;  round  it  a  circle  of  red  and  green 
wedges ;  without  that,  lozenges  of  the  same  colours ;  and  completed 
by  a  dark  border.  To  the  north,  the  circle  has  a  sexagon  ceuliie 
of  variegated  grey  and  yellow  ;  round  it  a  band  of  porphyry,  and  a 
dark  border.  The  west  circle  nearly  similar.  Tlie  south,  a  black 
centre  within  a  variegated  octagon.  A  large  lozenge  incloses  all 
the  above  circles,  which  is  formed  by  a  double  border  of  olive  co- 
lour; within  which,  on  one  corner  only,  are  138  circles  intersecting 
each  other,  and  each  made  by  four  oval  pieces  inclosing  a  lozenge. 
The  other  parts  vary  in  figure,  but  would  take  many  pages  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  above  lozenge  has  a  circle  on  each  of  its  sides,  to  the  north 
west,  south  west,  north  east,  and  south  east.  The  first  contains  a 
sexagon,  divided  by  lozenges  of  green ;  within  which  are  forty-one 
red  stars.  In  the  intersections  red  triangles.  Green  triangles  form 
a  sexagon  round  every  intersection.  The  second  contains  a  sexagon ; 
within  it  several  stars  of  red  and  green,  forming  several  sexagons, 
containing  yellow  stars.  The  third  has  a  sexagon,  formed  by  in- 
tersecting lines  into  sexagons  and  triangles ;  within  the  former, 
stars  of  red  and  green.  The  latter  sixteen  smaller  triangles  of  red, 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  565,  Lidg^ate. 
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Icre^D,  and  yellow.  The  last  a  sexagon,  with  thirty-one  within  it, 
filled  by  stars  of  six  rays,  green  and  yellow.  The  spaces  within  the 
great  lozenge  round  the  circles  is  composed  of  circles,  stars,  squares, 
lozenges,  and  triangles,  whose  component  parts  are  thousands  of 
pieces  of  the  above  shapes.  The  whole  of  the  great  lozenge  and 
circles  is  inclosed  by  a  square  ;  the  sides  to  the  cardinal  points.  It 
has  held  other  parts  of  the  inscription,  of  which  few  remains  are 
now  visible. 

The  four  outsides  are  filled  by  parallelograms  and  circles  of  con- 
siderable size,  all  divided  into  figures  nearly  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed. 

The  design  of  the  figures  that  were  in  it  was  to  represent  the 
time  the  world  was  to  last;  or  the  primum  mobile,  according  to 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  was  going  about,  and  was  given  in  some 
wrses,  formerly  to  be  read  on  the  pavement,  relating  to  those 
figures: 

Si  lector  posita  prudenter  cuncta  revolvat. 
Hie  fiuem  primi  mobilis  ioTcoiet, 
Sepes  trina  caoes  et  equos,  hominesqae  subaddat, 
Cervos  et  corvos^  aquilas,  immania  cete, 
Mundum;  qaodqae  sequens  pereuntes  triplicat  annos. 
Sphaericuf  arcbetypum  monatrat  globus  hie  niicrocusmuio 
Chrisii  milleno,  bis  centeno,  duodeno 
Cum  sexago,  subductis  quatuor,  anuo, 
Tertius  Henricus  Rex,  Urbs,  Odoricua,  et  Abbas 

Hos  compogere  porphyreos  lapides.' 

*  Of  these,  and  they  seem  to  need  it,  I  find  this  explanation 
|;;iveii  :*  the  threefold  hedge  is  put  for  three  years,  the  time  a  dry 
hedge  usually  stood :  a  dog  for  three  times  that  space,  or  nine 
\ears,  it  being  taken  for  the  time  that  creature  usually  lives;  an 
horse  in  like  manner  for  twenty-seven  :  a  man,  eighty-one :  a  hart, 
two  hundred  and  forty-three ;  a  raven,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  ;  an  eagle,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven :  a 
great  whale,  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  the  world, 
nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three;  each  succeeding 
figure  giving  a  term  of  years,  imagined  to  be  the  time  of  tlieir  con- 
tinuance, three  times  as  much  as  that  before  it. 

*  In  the  four  last  verses,  the  time  when  the  work  was  performed, 
and  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  are  expressed  ;  the  poet  seems  to 
have  been  under  some  difficulty  to  express  the  time.  By  the  rest  is 
meant  that  the  king  was  at  the  charge,  that  the  stones  were  pur- 
chased at  Rome,  that  one  Odorick  was  the  master  workman,  and 
that  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  procured  the  materials,  had 
the  care  of  the  work.' 

Much  of  this  exquisite  work  is  lost,  and  a  great  portion  is  hidden 
by  the  steps.  The  north  and  south  sides  are  replaced  by  lozenges 
of  black  and  white  marble!     It  was  laid  in  the  year  1272 ;  and 

*  Bibliolb.  CottoD.  Chudiun,  A.  viii. 
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must  have  been  the  work  of  mtny  years,  as  several  of  the  pieces 
of  marble  are  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  lenfftb, 
and  the  largest  not  more  than  foor  mches,  except  those  partica- 
lurized. 

This  fine  pavement  is  enclosed  by  a  rich  scroll-work  railing ;  and, 
upon  descendmg  two  steps,  we  come  to  the  lozenged  black  and 
white  marble  surface  of  the  choir,  made  by  Dr.  Busby,  the  cele- 
brated prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  master  of  the  school,  whose 
rigid  discipline  has  *  damned  him  to  fame'  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. At  the  east  end  of  it  are  engraved  the  names  of  Richard 
Busby,  1G95,  and  Robert  South,  1716. 

All  traces  of  the  interments  beneath  this  part  of  the  chnrcb  are 
now  gone;  and  are  succeeded  by  pews  for  the  Westminster  scholars, 
and  nine  or  ten  private  pews. 

The  pulpit  is  attached  to  the  north-west  pillar  of  the  tower ; 
and  is  supported  by  a  clustered  column,  spreading  into  a  sexagon. 
On  each  corner  is  a  small  pillar,  terminating  in  a  cherub.  Within 
the  panncls  is  a  flower  of  twelve  leaves.  A  palm  tree,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  supporting  the  sounding-board,  whose  top  and  sides 
are  pinnacled.     The  lower  is  richly  inlaid  with  dark  wood. 

The  sides  of  the  choir  are  of  wood,  and  divided  by  slender  co- 
lumns with  tasteful  capitals  into  arches,  adorned  with  foliage  and 
pinnacles.  The  transepts  are  entered  by  a  door  on  each  side  of 
the  choir. 

The  enriched  canopies  of  the  stalls  render  them  extremely  beau- 
tiful. They  are  thirty*two  in  number,  besides  those  of  the  dean 
and  the  sub-dean  at  the  west  end,  higher  than  the  rest,  and  hung 
with  purple  cloth.  Lower  than  those  are  the  scats  of  others  of  the 
Westminster  scholars. 

Almost  under  the  organ,  by  a  descent  of  three  steps,  we  find  a 
door  on  each  side  of  the  wainscot,  with  niches  in  the  sides,  and 
quatrefoils  over  them ;  together  with  pillars,  arches,  and  pannels 
Under  the  projectimi  of  the  organ  gallery  are  Grecian  dentels  and 
lozenges,  with  quatrefoils  between  them. 

Directly  under  the  organ  is  a  Gothic  ceiling.  The  centre  is  a 
rose  surrounded  by  aquatrefoil.  From  the  four  corners  rise  quarter 
circles,  meeting  a  great  circle  round  the  quatrefoil  ;  the  quarters 
divided  into  rays. 

The  organ  case  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  particular  notice ; 
it  is  very  plain  and  capacious. 

The  choir  commences  at  the  fourth  pillar  from  the  east,  a»d  ex- 
tends in  length  to  the  eleventh. 

The  roof  is  camarated,  and  very  richly  adorned  with  bright 
gilded  ribs,  key-stones,  all  varied  in  complicated  scrolls ;  so  also 
are  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  row  of  windows.  The  surface 
is  coloured,  and  at  irregular  intervals  crossed  with  grey.  Round 
the  key-stones  are  painted  roses. 

Mr.  Malcolm  very  justly  remarks,  that  '  notwithstanding  the 
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«treng  bars  of  iron  >^liich  cress  the  intcrcolumniations  near  the  great 
pillars  of  the  tower,  must  greatly  contribute  to  their  support,  they 
arb  not  sufficient  to  prevent  those  vast  clusters  from  each  tending 
io  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  space  under  it.  Possibly  as  they 
have  thus  bent  by  some  unknown  cause  for  many  years  past,  they 
may  not  for  many  ages  fail ;  but  if  I  dare  prophecy,  this  will  be  the 
spot  where  this  venerable  pile  will  rend  asunder,  and  the  adjoionig 
parts  accumulate  in  one  dreadful  ruin  on  that  centre. 

There  are  already  several  fissures  in  the  ceiling  of  the  choir;  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  centre  rib,  east  and  west,  is  very 
far  from  a  straight  line.'* 

^  These  alarming  symptoms  of  decay  and  ruin,*  says  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, '  are  sensibly,  though  very  little  increased  within  these  few 
years;  but  1  should  think  Mr.  Malcolm  did  not  need  to  have 
alarmed  himself  on  account  of  the  weight  of  stones,  marbles,  and 
metals,  which  this  piece  of  ground,  small  as  it  is,  has  to  sustain.' 

The  four  sides  of  the  tower,  over  the  points  of  the  great  arches, 
have  blank  windows,  nearly  triangular ;  and  each  side  two  small 
pointed  windows.  The  ribs  of  the  roof  terminate  in  a  circular  re- 
cess. On  the  outside  of  this  is  a  square,  with  blank  shields  on  the 
sides.  These  ornaments  are  highly  gilded.  The  capitals  of  the 
great  pillars  have  projecting  heads. 

Behind  the  altar,  is 

The  Chapel  of  St  Edward  the  Confessor. 

It  extends  to  the  fourth  western  pillar,  and  is  formed  by  the 
circular  sweep  of  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

This  chapel  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps.  The  pave- 
ment was  at  one  time  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  constant 
tread  of  visitors,  the  depredations  of  idle  persons ;  and^  as  a  mo- 
dern writer  supposes  also,  the  depredations  of  weak  devotees,  have 
almost  worn  away,  in  many  places,  the  stone  from  the  marbles  inlaid 
upon  them.  Of  the  latter  cause  of  ruin  no  fear  need  now  be  enter- 
tained ;  we  live  in  more  enlightened  times,  wherein  devotees  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  weak  as  formerly. 

The  ground-work  of  this  fine  pavement  consists  of  large  irregular 
dark  stones,  cut  into  circles,  intersecting  others,  triangles  within 
triangles,  and  many  other  geometrical  figures,  which  are  all  filled 
with  thousands  of  pieces  in  the  above  shapes,  of  the  same  valuable 
materials  that  compose  the  pavement  about  the  altar. 

In  this  chapel  is  the  ancient  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  once  the  glory 
of  England  ;  but  now  neglected,  defaced,  and  much  abused.  A  few 
hardly  perceptible  traces  of  its  former  splendour  exist.  Only  two 
of  its  spiral  pillars  remain,  the  western,  and  a  capital  at  the  east. 
The  wooden  Ionic  top  is  much  broken  and  covered  with  dust.  The 
MoiMic  is  picked  away  in  almost  eyery  part  within  reach.  The  in- 
•criptioD  OD  the  architrave  is  partly  legible.  Widmore  attributes  it 
•  Mai.  LoDd.  Red.  i.9S 
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to  abbot  Feckenham.  The  words  in  italic  are  supplied  frosT  this 
writer. 

On  the  south  side : 

Omnibvs   msioifis:   tirtvtvm;  i.4tDiBTs-  bbboss  sAN0TVSt  Eovab- 

DVS. 

On  the  east  end  : — 
CoNPBssiOR  RBX  yBNBNANDTS :  quifUo  die, 

Ov  the  north  side  : — 
Jam  Moriens  1065,*  svpbr:  jbthbra  :  scandit.  btrstm  oorda*    l  r. 

The  letters  ou  this  inscription  are  gradually  beoomiiig  more  m* 
distinct,  and  some  of  them  are  discernible  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

This  shrine  was  the  production  of  Pietro  Cavalini,  who  invented 
the  Mosaic  species  of  ornament.  It  is  conjectured  that  abbot  Ware, 
when  he  visited  Rome  in  the  year  1256,  brought  the  artist  to  Eng- 
land back  with  him.  Weaver!  says  that '  Ware  brought  with  him 
certain  workmen  and  rich  porphiry  stones,  whereof  he  made  that 
singular,  curious,  and  rare  pavement  before  the  high  altar ;  and 
with  these  stones  and  workmen  he  did  also  frame  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.' 

This  shrine  was  erected  by  Henry  III.  upon  the  canonization  of 
Edward.  This  king  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  race ;  and  was  canon- 
ized by  pope  Alexander  III,  who,  causing  his  name  to  be  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  issued  his  bull  to  the  abbot  Lawrence, 
and  the  convent  of  Westminster,  ei\joining,  *  that  his  body  be 
honoured  here  upon  earth,  as  his  soul  is  glorified  in  heaven.'  He 
died  in  1066,  and  was  canonized  in  1269. 

Before  this  shrine,  says  Pennant,  seem  to  have  been  offered  the 
spolia  opima.  The  Scotch  regalia,  and  their  sacred  chair  from 
Scone,  were  offered  here  ;  and  Alphonso,  third  son  to  Edward  I. 
who  died  in  bis  childhood,  presented  the  golden  coronet  of  the 
unfortunate  Welch  prince,  the  last  Llewellyn. 

Fourteen  legendary  sculptures  in  alto  relievo,  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Confessor,  appear  upon  the  frieze  of  the  chapel 
screen.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  compartments,  connected  by  a 
ribbon  at  the  bottom,  (on  which  was  probably  inscriptions  alluding 
to  the  subjects  above)  and  separated  by  trefoils  formed  by  the  folds 
of  the  said  ribbon,  every  alternate  one  containing  a  plain  shield  ;  in 
these  compartments  are  the  sculptures  to  be  described ;  they  are 
most  accurately  engraved  by  that  most  eminent  antiquary  Mr.  Car- 
ter,;{;  and  also  more  recently  in  Mr.  Neale*s  splendid  work.§ 

These  sculptures  describe  respectively 

1.  The  trial  of  queen  Emma,  mother  of  the  Confessor.jj 

•  Mr.  GoQ^h  sayt  1063.  §  Neale  and  Brayley,  to),  ii. 

f  Funeral  Monunitnta,  p.  485.  ||  Mr.  Brayley  says,  •  The  prelates 

I  In  Carter's  Specimen  of' Ancient  andnobili^  sweuriu^  fealty  to  Gd ward 

Sculfture  and  Painting.,  vol.i.  p.  5.  the  Confessor  in  h'la  muther*s  wooib.* 
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2.  The  birth  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

3.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  -which  was  performed  in  the 
abbey  on  Easter  day,  1043. 

4.  The  legendary  story  of  the  abolition  of  Dane-gelt,  which  is 
sud  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  king  having  imagined  that  he 
saw  the  devil  dancing  on  the  money  and  rejoicing ;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  gave  orders  that  the  sum  coUected  for  the  tax  should  be 
restored  to  the  former  owners. 

5.  The  king's  reproof  of  a  thief  who  robbed  the  royal  chamber. 

6.  The  miraculous  appearance  of  the  Saviour  to  the  king,  as 
he  partook  of  the  sacrament  in  this  church. 

7.  Represents  the  vision  of  the  drowning  of  the  Danish  king, 
'who  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  -which  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  the  Confessor  at  another  reception  of  the  sacrament  in  tliis 
church. 

8.  The  quarrel  between  the  boys  Tosti  and  Harold,  sons  of  earl 
Godwin,  from  which  the  king  predicted  their  future  fate. 

9.  The  Confessor's  vision  of  the  seven  sleepers. 

10.  'Ilie  well-known  legend  of  St.  John  the  E-^angelist  in  the 
character  of  a  pilgrim  receiving  a  ring,  as  alms,  from  the  Confessor. 

11.  The  miracle  of  the  blind  receiving  their  sight  by  using  water 
in  which  the  Confessor's  hands  had  been  washed. 

12.  St.  John  delivering  the  ring  to  some  English  pilgrims  to 
return  to  the  Confessor,  being  a  continuation  of  the  story  represented 
in  No.  10. 

13.  The  pilgrims  delivering  the  ring  to  the  Confessor. 

14.  The  consecration  of  the  abbey  church  after  its  completion  by 
the  Confessor. 

The  design  of  the  lower  part  of  the  screen  is  extremely  elegant ; 
and  the  variety  of  delicate  lace-work  tracery  wliich  it  exhibits,  can 
hardly  be  paralleled.  In  its  original  and  complete  state,  when  its 
niches  were  filled  with  statues,  and  its  rich  gilding  and  colouring 
were  perfect,  it  must  have  had  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance. 
Hie  principal  admeasurements  are  as  follows :  entire  height  of 
screen,  14  feet  2  inches ;  extreme  length  of  entablature,  38  feet  6 
inches.  Width  of  do.  2  feet  8  inches.  General  length  below,  37 
feet.  Width  of  central  compartment,  13  feet  3  inches.  Breadth 
of  doorway,  3  feet  6  inches  ;  height  of  do,  to  the  top  of  the  pointed 
arch,  10  feet  10  inches.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  parties  who  de- 
signed and  executed  the  altar  screen,  to  add,  that  it  is  a  very  excel- 
lent copy  of  this  screen ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Bath  stone 
was  not  used  as  the  material. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  shrine  just  described  lies  Editha, 
daughter  of  Goodwyn,  earl  of  Kent,  and  queen  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.    She  died  at  Winchester,  15  kal.  of  January,  1073. 
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Henry  the  ThinTt  Monument. 

Is  another  ellort  of  Ibe  iktll  of  CaTalini,  or  some  of  his  pupils. 
It  is  placed  between  the  second  and  third  pillars  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chapel,  and  is  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  materials.  It 
was  originally  extremely  splendid  ;  but  is  now  mutilated,  and  most 
infamously  destroyed,  by  the  custom  of  breaking  away  the  inlaid 
pieces  of  red  glass,  and  white,  gilt  next  the  mortar  with  gold.  The 
pannels  are  of  polished  porphyry,*  which  have  one  or  two  cracks, 
and  a  small  piece  broken  off  the  west  corner  of  that  inside  the 
chapel,  otherwise  perfect,  the  Mosaic  work  round  them  of  gold  and 
scarlet. 

The  table  of  brass  on  which  the  effigy  lies,  whidi  is  nearly  as 
perfect  as  when  first  made,  except  that  the  rich  gilding  is  covered 
with  dust,  was  supported  by  three  twisted  pillars  at  the  four  comers  ; 
but  now,  except  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  one  of  the  three  pillars  are 
gone. 

The  effigies  of  Henry  III.  which  is  of  a  sufficient  height  from 
the  floor,  and  of  a  size  and  materials  to  resist  attack,  is  still  perfect. 
It  is  of  gilt  brass,  and  is  finely  executed.f 

That  part  of  the  tomb  next  the  north  aisle  within  reach  has 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  rest ;  but  towards  the  top,  much  of  it  is 
perfect.  Two  lozenges  of  verd  antique,  and  a  square  of  porphyry, 
are  left  on  the  side.  The  paint  on  the  wooden  canopy  is  nearly 
blistered  off. 

The  king  is  arrayed  in  a  long  mantle  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
fastened  across  the  breast  with  a  jewel,  on  the  head  is  a  coronet  witir 
fleur  de  lis ;  from  which  the  hair  descends  in  two  large  curls.  On 
the  ledge  is  the  following  inscription: — 

ici:  gist:  hbnri  :  iddis:  ret:  db  :  bnolbtbrrb:  set  quyr:  ob  his 
LAVNDB  :  b:  ddc:  db  :  aqvitatnb  :  lb.  pio  :  li:  rbt  :  johan*  iddis 
RBY  db  bngletbrrb:  a:  ri:  dbv:  pacb:iibrci:  ambn: 

*  Dart.  tab.  85.  vol.  ii.    See  also  t  Supposed  to  have  been  the  flnt 

Sandford^f     Genealogies,     92  ;    and  brazen  statue  cast  in  this  kingdom.  H. 

Gougirs  Sepokbral  Mon.  i.  p.  57,  tab.  Walpole 
XI.  xxi. 
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Af^sinBi  Ihe  maia  colurao,  al  the  loot  of  Henry's  monumeut,  is  a 
small  altar  tomb  of  black  aad  grey  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  tke  seventh  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who 
died  at  Eitham  pakce»  September  14, 1405. 

Tomb  of  queen  Eleanor, 

The  tomb  of  this  queen  is  of  Petworth  marble,  covered  with  a 
table  of  gilt  copper,  on  which  is  tlie  recumbent  statue  of  the  queen  ; 
this  is  also  of  copper,  richly  gilt.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is 
yery  elegant,  the  left  hand  being  brought  over  the  breast  to  ffrasp 
a  crucifix,  which  is  dependant  from  her  neck  ;  the  right  hand  for- 
merly held  a  sceptre.  Her  robes  are  flowing,  and  are  elegantly 
disposed,  and  on  the  head  is  a  small  coronet.  Above  is  a  smgular 
canopy,  having  a  rich  border  of  crockets,  and  a  finial. 

Round  the  copper  verge  is  the  following  inscription  :— 

101 :  ortT:  alianor:  jaois:  rbtnb:  db:  bnqlbtbrrb:  pewmb:  al! 
RB :  bdbward  :  fig  :  loo  :  b  —  :  ountip  :  dbl  :  alms  :  db  :  u  :  dbv  : 
PUR:  sa:  pits:  btt:  mbrci:  ambn  : 

On  the  sides  of  this  monument  are  engraven  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  LeoD»  quarterly,  and  those  of  Ponthieu,  hanging  on  vines  and 
oak  trees.  Though  the  body  of  this  queen  lies  interred  in  this 
chapel,  her  heart  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  Friars  Preachers, 
in  LondoB.* 

Tomb  of  Edward  /. 

Between  the  western  pillar  next  to  the  tomb  of  Henry  IH.  lies 
his  son,  Edward  I.  the  husband  of  the  above  queen.  It  is  a  very 
plain  tomb ;  and  has  sustained  very  little  injury. 

Rymer*s  Foedera  discovered  to  the  society  of  Antiquaries  that 
this  renowned  monarch,  sumamed  Longshanks,  was  interred  in  a 
stone  coffin,  enclosed  in  a  tomb,  in  this  chapel,  and  that  he  was 
enclosed  with  wax,  and  a  sum  of  money  allowed  to  preserve  the 
tomb.  The  society  determined  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  Dr.  Thomas,  dean  of  Westminster,  for  leave 
to  have  the  tomb  opened.  The  dean  being  desirous  to  ffive  all 
encouragement  to  curious  researches,  readily  complied  with  their 
request  In  the  month  of  May,  1775,  the  time  appointed  for 
opening  the  tomb,  the  dean,  with  about  fifteen  of  the  society,  at* 
tended,  when,  to  their  great  gratification,  they  found  the  royal 
corpse  as  represented  by  that  faithful  annalist. 

Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  bart.  whom  Mr.  Pennant  very  justly  calb  an 
able  and  worthy  antiquary,  has  furnished  almost  every  particular  of 
this  business. 

On  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  tomb,   the  royal  body  was  found 

wrapped  in  a  strong  thick  linen  cloth,  waxed  gsl  the  inside :  the 

%«^  and  face  were  covered  with  a  sudariura,  or  face  doth  of  crim- 

sop  sarcenet,  wrapped  into  three  folds,  conformable  to  the  napkin 

♦  Vid«  anle,  vol.  iii.  p.  548 
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uied  by  our  Saviour  in  his  way  to  his  crucifixion,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  church  of  Rome.  On  flinging  open  the  external  mantle,  the 
corpse  was  discovered  in  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty,  richly  habited. 
I'he  body  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  cere-cloth^  closely  fitted  to  every 
part,  even  to  the  very  fingers  and  face. 

The  writs  de  cera  renovanda  circa  corpus  regis  Edwardi  primi 
being  extant,  gave  rise  to  this  search.*  Over  the  cere-cloth  was 
a  tunic  of  red  silk  damask;  above  that  a  stole  of  thick  white  tissue 
crossed  the  breast;  and  on  this,  at  six  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  quatrefoils  of  filligree-work,  of  gilt  metal,  set  with  false 
stones,  imitating  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  &c. ;  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  quatrefoils  on  the  stole,  powdered  with  minute 
white  beads,  tacked  down  in  a  most  elegant  embroidery,  in  form 
not  unlike  what  is  called  the  true- lovers*  knot.  Above  these  habits 
was  the  royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  satin,  fastened  on  the  left 
slioulder  with  a  magnificent  fibula  of  gilt  metal,  richly  chased, 
and  ornamented  with  four  pieces  of  red,  and  four  of  blue,  transpa- 
rent paste,  and  twenty-four  more  pearls. 

The  corpse  from  tlie  waist  downwards,  was  covered  with  a  rich 
cloth  of  figured  gold,  which  falls  down  to  the  feet,  and  was  tacked 
beneath  them.  On  the  back  of  each  hand  was  a  quatrefoil  like 
those  on  the  stole.  In  the  king*s  right  hand  was  a  sceptre,  with 
a  cross  of  copper  gilt,  and  of  elegant  workmanship,  reaching  to  the 
right  shoulders.  In  the  left  hand  was  the  rod  and  dove,  which 
passed  over  the  shoulder  and  reached  his  ear.  The  dove  stood  on 
a  ball  placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of  enamelled  green ; 
the  dove,  white  enamel.  On  the  head  was  a  crown  charged  with 
trefoils  made  of  gilt  metal.f 

The  head  was  lodged  in  a  cavity  of  the  stone  coffin,  always  ob- 
servable in  those  receptacles  of  the  dead. 

Tomb  of  Edward  III. 

This  monarch's  tomb  is  on  the  south  side  between  the  second 
and  third  pillars.  His  figure  at  full  length,  of  gilt  brass,  lies  be- 
neath a  rich  Gothic  shrine,  also  of  brass.  It  is  plainly  habited ; 
his  hair  dishevelled  ;  and  his  beard  long  and  flowing.  His  gown 
reaches  his  feet ;  each  hand  holding  a  sceptre. 

The  Gothic  ornaments  of  the  tomb  are  extremely  beautiful.    His 
children,  represented  as  angels,  in  brass,  surround  the  altar-tomb.^ 
The  canopy  is  beautiful  Gothic  work,  but  mutilated. 
Tomb  of  Queen  Philippa. 

Between  the  first  and  second  pillars,  at  his  feet,  is  the  marble 
tomb  of  his  queen  Philippa.f     Her  figure  in  alabaster,  represents 

^  Archaelogia.   iii,  376,  398,  399.  a  writ;  a  simple  exercise  of  the  royal 

Similar  writs  were  issued   on  account  aoihority  facing:  deemed  suffirient. 

of  Edward  HI.   Richard  II.  and  Henry  t  Archseologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

IV.    A  search  of   the  same    nature  %  Sandford,  177.    Gou^h*s  Sepol- 

lately  took  place  on  account  of  Charles  chral  Monumenu,  i.  139,  Tab.  it,  IvL 

I*    but  without  the  authority  of  such  apud  P^n.  60. 
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her  as  a  most  masculine  woman.     She  died  in  1869:    her  royal 
spouse  in  IdT'i.     TBe  tomb  of  Philippa  was  originally  rich^  but  has 
suffered  more  than  some  of  the  others. 
The  next  monument  to  be  described  is  the 

Tomb  of  Richard  IL. 
and  his  first  consort,  Anne,  daughter  of  Wmcelaus,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia.* They  repose  side  by  side  iu  the  next  intercolumniation' 
westward.  The  king  s  face  is  well  wrought ;  but  his  cushion  is 
stolen.  The  robing  is  decorated  with  peascod  shells,  open,  and  the 
peas  out,  emblematical  of  his  former  sovereignty. 

Underneath  the  wooden  'canopy  are  the  remains  of  some  exqui- 
sitely fine  paintings.  This  canopy  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments :  those  over  the  heads  and  feet  contain  representations  of 
angels  supporting  the  monarch's  arms  and  those  of  his  queen  ;  but 
they  are  nearly  obliterated  by  age  and  damps:  the  shields  are  all 
that  remain  visible.  The  second  compartment  from  the  heads  of 
effigies  has  a  tolerably  perfect  representation  of  the  Almighty, 
habited  as  a  venerable  old  man  in  a  close  garment ;  his  hand  in  the 
act  of  blessing ;  but  this  is  hardly  discernible.  In  the  next  divi- 
svoa  is  Jesus  Christ,  seated  by  the  Virgin  mother,  in  the  same  alti- 
tude. With  her  hands  across  her  breast,  and  leaning  towards  the 
Saviour,  in  the  most  graceful  and  expressive  manner,  is  the  Virgiii» 
This  part  of  the  painting  seems  to  have  suffered  the  least  from  the 
ravages  of  time :  the  countenances,  when  examined  minutely,  are 
still  very  beautiful ;  but  to  see  them  to  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to 
climb  upon  the  dusty  tomb  beneath,  and  view  them  in  an  inclbed 
position,  with  the  face  opposite  the^  south  aisle. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  master  we  are  indebted  for  these  exqui- 
site producticms ;  but,  even  in  their  present  neglected  and  rapidly 
declining  state,  Uiey  clearly  shew  the  hand  of  an  artist  enthusiasti- 
cally alive  to  his  subject.  Though  the  outline  remains,  the  colours 
are  disappearing  :  it  is  not,  hoviever,  yet  too  late  to  preserve  and 
perhaps  restore  them  :  if  they  are  neglected  much  longer,  it  is  pro- 
iMible  this  work  will  be  the  last»  of  any  magnitude,  to  preserve  the 
remembrimce  of  them.  Mr.  Malcolm  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
they  were  executed  by  the  same  artist  who  drew  the  pauitings  some 
years  ago  brought  to  light  on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen*s  chapel. 

The  ground  work,  round  the  figures,  was  once  richly  gilt;  but  it 
is  now  a  dingy  yellow,  in  some  places  nearly  black.  It  is  of  fine 
plaister,  and  has  been  emboss^  with  multitudes  of  small  quatre- 
foils,  and  other  ornaments ;  some  parts  still  retain  traces  of  its 
former  beauty  and  richness. 

The  following  rhymmg  inscription  in  raised  letters  runs  round 
the  ledge  of  the  brass  table  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  north  side, 

•  ^sndford,  803  ;  Gough,   I     168,  Tab.  hi.  hii. 
VOL.   IV.  F 
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Wkhiu  the  tint   letter  is  a  feather  with  a  acroll,  his   klher's 
hadge. 

North. 

^vuUtM  et  munHtts  :  HfcarDus  lure  secunHus : 

Stv  fattttn  pitm»  t  facet  t)fc  sutt  marmore  Itictus. 
eraar  sertnone  t  futt  tt  9(enu0  irat(one«  Corpore 
H^roterus  :an(mo  prttDens  ut  omerus^^ccUsfe  fabft: 
tlatos  sttppeii(tao(t,  Auttn  bfa  prostaijCt :  regatta 
que  t)folat)tt. 

Wen. 

^fivm  i^eretitos  i  %c  cerutn  strabft  amfeos.  ® 
Clemens  iirte  xtuV  'Hetiotus  futt  Cste  l)otf0  Vaptfsie : 
salDes  quern  prottUtt  Cste. 

On  the  south  aiid  east  sides  this  for  his  queen  : — 

South. 

SbWb  petra lata : nttne ftnna facetttimulata^  9utn 
DiFft  tnunHo  t  Hicartio  nupta  secunDa^  xpo  Detiota : 
tuU  tftt  futus  tene  nota  pauper(ttu0  prona  :  semper 
sua  reHDere  ^ona*  3fur0(a  sei)al)ft  t  et  pregnames 
releDat)Ct  corpore  formosa  i)ulttt  m(t(s  specCosa. 

Eatt. 

Mrefiens  solamett  tiifHufs  egr(0  meD(camen»  9lniio 
mCueno  Mer  e  quarto  ttonageno.  3|unft  septeno  ; 
mett0(0  misxtHiit  amenOt 

Brosg  of  John  WaUham,  Biihop  of  Sahiiury. 

On  the  floor  in  this  chapel  is  a  slab  with  a  brass  figure  of  John 
Waltham,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died  1395,  it  is  richly  attired  in 
pontificals  under  a  handsome  canopy,  with  saints  with  their  names 
ip  brass,  of  which  only  remain  the  following : — 

On  the  north  side,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  the  chalice  and 
dragon. 

fojbes  <!^aiu 

'  St.  John  of  Beverley,  pontifically  habited. 

Sf'  ifojbes  ISeDlafc« 

St.  John,  Almoner,  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  pilgrim's  staff. 

Ski-  foijes  (Slemosdier. 
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At  ftbe  foot  of  Richard  11.  itands  a  small  iaatgaifieanl  tonb 
hardly  three  feel  square,  and  not  more  than  that  higfa»  and  which 
contains  the  ashes  ol  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edward  IV. 


Sword  and  Shield  of  Edward  III 

The  loDg  iron  rusty  sword  of  Edward  III.  and  the  wooden  part  of 

his  shield,  broken  and  patched,  rest  on  the  above  tomb.    The  di- 
measions  of  the  sword  are  aj  follows  :— 

Ft.  la. 

Length  of  blade 5  3 

Breadtb  of  ditto*  at  hilt 0  3^ 

'" — —point 0  IJ 

Length  of  croBB  bar  2  O 

hilt t 1  II 

pomel 0     3^ 

This  sword  and  shiekl  were  carried  before  Edward  m  France. 


Coronation  Chair, 
f2 
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The  iiiost  ancieDt  of  the  coronation  chairs  wai  brought  with  the 
refalia  from  Scotland  by  Edward  1.  in  the  year  1297,  and  offered  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.     An  obl(»ig;  rough  stone,  brought  from- 
Scone  in  Scotland,  is  placed  underneath  the  chair,  and  is  said,  and 
by  many  believed,  to  have  been  Jacob's  pillow. 

Another  old  wooden  chair  tm  the  left  of  thPs  was  made  for  the 
coronation  of  queen  Mary  II.  These  chairs,  which  are.  of  clumsy 
ornamented  oak,  stand  behind  the  shrine,  and  with  their  faces  to 
the  beautiful  screen  already  described  as  containing  the  fourteen 
legendary  tales  of  the  works  and  miracles  of  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. At  the  coronation  of  our  kings  and  queens,  one  or  both,  a^ 
circumstances  may  require,  are  richly  covered  with  gold  tissue,  and 
are  brought  before  the  altar. 

Near  these  chairs,  and  a  little  to  the  west  against  the  altar, 
stands  a  large  oblong  wooden  case  of  wainscot,  at  one  time  covered 
with  nails,  or,  perhaps,  with  some  kind  of  metal  casing.  It  opens 
with  folding  doors  on  the  south  side,  and  discovers,  within  a  glass 
case,  a  waxen  effigy  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  the  last  duke  of  Buckmg- 
ham,  who  died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  aire.  It  is  richly  ckd' 
in  crimson  velvet,  with  ermine,  &c.  he  wears  a  richly  ornamented 
ducal  crown,  of  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  ornaments  and  ermine. 
In  his  right  hand  be  holds  a  golden  stick,  about  a  yard  in  length. 
The  figure  is  recumbent ;  and  as  the  face  was  taken  from  a  cast 
after  his  decease^  the  likeness  is  doubtless  correct. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  Edward  s  chapel,  is  the 

Chantry  and  Mimument  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

The  screen,  which  is  particularly  elegant,  is  ornamented  with 
deer,  and  swans  chained  to  a  beacon,  a  female  figure  with  an  ani- 
mal on  her  knees,  and  |H>inted  shields  of  arms ;  but  they  are  much 
damaged.  Several  iron  hooks  are  left,  from  which,  it  is  probable, 
lamps  were  formerly  suspended.  From  this  part  buttresses  ascend  ; 
between  them  canopies  (three  of  which  arc  destroyed)  of  exceeding 
richness.  Seven  are  for  figures  as  large  as  life.  The  middle  statue 
is  removed  ;  the  others  consist  of  a  man  kneeling  at  his  devotions,  a 
king  erect,  praying ;  St.  George  in  armour,  piercing  the  dragon*s 
throat,  a  female  seated,  with  her  hands  crossed,  another  man,  and 
St.  Dionysius,  who  carried  his  head  after  decapitation. 

Directly  over  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  the  Chantry  which 
had  an  altar-piece  of  fine  carvings.  Two  steps  are  still  in  f>eing, 
and  the  marks  of  its  back  against  the  wall,  with  a  square  niche  on 
each  side.  Two  other  recesses  remain  on  the  north  and  south  walls 
of  the  chantry  which  have  had  shutters  that  have  been  wrested 
from  their  hinges,  now  broken  in  the  wall.  On  the  cornice  over 
the  altar,  are  thirty  statues  in  four  ranges ;  they  are  greatly  broken 
and  decayed. 
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Armour  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

•  In  this  oratory  are  preserved  several  relics  of  this  justly  re- 
nowned monarch,  which  consist  of  his  helmet,  saddle,  and  shield. 
The  first  is  of  iron,  and  is  fixed  on  a  bar  extending  across  the  front 
of  the  chapel.  The  wood  work  of  the  saddle  alone  remains ;  it 
was  formerly  covered  with  blue  velvet,  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
or,  and  is  27  inches  long,  15  inches  high  before,  and  13  behind. 
The  shield  is  lined  with  sage  green  damask  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis 
across  the  middle,  worked  on  rich  crimson  velvet  an  escarbuncle  or 
on  a  field  gulei,  referring  to  the  king's  mother  Joan  of  Navarre. 

The  present  coffin  of  Edward  the  confessor  may  be  seen  from 
the  parapet  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  chapel ;  it  is  deposited  within  the 
ancient  stone  work,  about  the  height  of  the  architrave.  It  was  made 
by  order  of  James  the  second,  (who  commanded  the  old  coffin  to  be 
enclosed  within  it)  of  strong  planks  five  inches  thick,  cramped,  or 
banded  with  iron. 

In  the  chantrey  are  several  curious  and  interesting  models  of 
churches,  now  closed  from  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  best 
is  sir  C.  Wren's  design  for  erecting  a  tower  and  spire  to  the  abbey ; 
this  design  was  never  executed,  owing  to  the  great  columns  having 
given  way  in  their  shafts.  The  other  models,  thirteen  in  number, 
are  very  fme ;  two  of  them  represent  St.  John's,  Westminster  and 
St.  Mary  le  Strand. 

Underneath  the  chantry,  is  the 

Chapel  of  Henry  V. 

Just  large  enough  to  hold  the  tomb  of  that  monarch.  This  chapel 
is  divided  from  that  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  by  a  grand  iron 
gate  of  open  work,  divided  in^to  lozenges,  containing  quatrefoils. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  profusion  of  exquisitely  rich  Gothic 
workmanship,  of  the  most  delicate  texture ;  but  very  liule,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  canopies  in  the  frieze  of  the  screen  opposite  al- 
ready described.  Here  are  six  canopies,  divided  by  small  but- 
tresses. In  these  canopies  are  small,  beautiful  statues,  in  tolerably 
good  preservation.  The  middle  statue,  however,  is  gone ;  and  tlie 
next  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  has  lost  its  head. 

The  gate  is  bounded  by  two  Gothic  towers,  containing  winding 
stairs  round  octagon  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  praying  angels. 
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Orer  the  doors  are  statues  as  large  as  life ;  they  represent  saints 
in  speaking  attitudes  :  behind  then  are  pointed  windows,  with  three 
niuliions.  On  the  other  sides,  nearest  to  the  gate  are  two  pre- 
lates, on  pedestals,  and  on  their  canopies  two  kings,  probably 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  first,  however,  Mr. 
Malcolm  takes  for  Henry  HI.  On  the  north-west  and  south-west 
sides  are  two  priests  and  two  monarchs.  On  each  corner  are  but* 
tresses ;  and  over  the  windows  semi-hexagon  projections  on  every 
side,  each  containing  three  beautiful  niches,  once  all  filled  by  sta- 
tues, but  some  of  the  statues  are  gone. 

The  great  arch  or  roof  over  the  tomb  is  full  of  ribs  and  paonds. 

The  tomb  itself  is  very  plain,  and  the  effigy  is  without  a  head, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  massy  silver,  and  has  been 
gone  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The  thief,  however,  was  proba- 
bly disappointed,  as  it  is  likely  that  this  head  was  only  plated  or 
silvered  over.  The  rough  unornamented  cushion  stiQ  roaains. 
The  exterior  of  this  little  chapel  would  indicate  a  mnch  moie  ele- 
gant effigiy,  which  is  extremely  plain,  though  well  executed. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. We  may  notice,  however,  that  here  was  interred  the  heart 
of  Henry,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henrj 
HI.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  church  of  St.  Silvester,  at  Viterbe, 
as  he  was  performing  his  devotions  before  the  high  alia? •  Simon 
and  Guido  Montfort,  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  ol  Leke«ler, 
were  the  assassins,  in  revenge  for  their  father*s  death,  who»  with 
their  brother  Henry,  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  fighting 
against  their  sovereign.  The  body  of  Henry  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  buried  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Helen;  but  his  lieart  was 
put  in  a  cup,  and  placed  near  St.  Edward's  shrine.  Nothing  of  i\m 
can  now  be  seen. 

The  North  IVam^pt. 

The  north  wall  is  divided  into  five  compartments  of  unequal 
heights.  A  tall  slender  pillar  separates  the  two  great  doors.  The 
tops  are  angular,  and  the  mouldings  adorned  with  roses,  supported 
over  the  pillars  by  a  head. 

The  transept  is  divided  into  the  middle,  east,  and  west  aisles,  by 
two  rows  of  three  piHars  each.  Two  fillets  bind  four  small  pilUrs 
to  every  column.  The  arches,  which  are  extremely  pointed,  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  mouldings.  The  ribs  of  the  roof 
are  supported  by  three  small  pillars  which  ascend  from  the  capitals. 
The  ribs,  the  key-stones,  &c.  are  richly  gilt,  and  have  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance.  A  magnificent  colonnade  of  double  arches  ex- 
tends over  the  great  arches ;  these  inferior  arches  are  eight  in 
number,  six  of  them  have  their  mouldings  richly  adorned  with 
foliage.  Every  arch  has  (me  pillar,  and  over  it  a  cinquefoil  with 
a  circle.  Above  is  a  row  of  four  windows,  having  a  single  muUioo 
and  a  cinquefoil. 
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The  five  compartments  of  the  north  wall  of  this  transept  are  filled 
with  various  ornaments,  statues,  and  monumental  hiscriptions. 
Between  the  arches  and  the  first  divisions  are  alto-relievos  of  Samp 
son  tearing  asunder  the  jaws  of  a  lion ;  birds^  other  animals,  and 
figures,  branches  of  oak,  and  a  statue  of  a  man  (whose  head  is  noW 
gone)  treading  on  another ;  a  female  by  him,  and  the  bnst  of  an 
angeK     The  first  monument  i^  inscribed 

*•  To  the  memory  of  sir  Charles  Wager,  knt.,  admiral  of  the  white^  first  com* 
miifioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and  pn'vy  cotfhsellor.  A  man  of  great  natural 
Uleott,  improved  by  iodttsiry  and  king  experience;  #fM>  bore  the  htghest  com^ 
maods,  and  passed  through  the  greatest  employmeota,  with  cfedtt  to  himaeU,  a*d 
honour  to  bis  country.  He  was  in  his  private  life  humane,  temperate,  just,  and 
bountiful.  In  public  station,  valiant,  prudent,  wise,  and  honest.  Easy  of  acceap 
to  all,  plain  and  unaflected  in  his  manners,  steady  and  resolute  in  his  conduct;  tp 
i«cDarkal)ly  happy  in  his  presence  of  mind,  that  no  danger  ever  discompoited  hhn. 
Esteemed  and  favoured  by  his  king,  beloved  and  hoaoured  by  his  ooontry,  he 
dyed  on  the  xxiiii  of  May,  17 48,  aged  77  years." 

On  the  pedestal  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  destroying  and  taking  the 
Spanish  galleons,  A.  D.  1708>  bat  poorly  executed.  On  the  base* 
mentf 

This  monument  was  erected  by  Francis  Gashry,  esq.  in  gratitude  to  hm  greitt 
^fon^A.li.  1747«*' 

The  sculptor  waa  Scheem^ers^  and  the  back  ground,  is  a 
pyramid  with  a  statue  of  Fame  monming  over  the  admiral «  me* 
dalliott,  an  infant  Hercnlea  admiring  it. 

The  second  monoment  within  the  blank  arches  is  composed  of  a 
double  pedestal,  supporting  a  good  bust,  over  which  Fame,  at  one 
time  suspended  a  laurel  crown ;  b»t  the  crown  k  now  almost  gone. 
At  her  feet  lie  pieces  of  armt>ur,cannon,  and  flags.  This  monument  in 

'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Vernon,  admiral  of  the  White  sqoadroD  of 
the  British  FleeL  He  was  the  second  son  of  James  Vernon,  who  was  Secretary 
of  state  to  king  William  III. ;  and  whose  abilities  and  integrity  were  equally 
conspicuous.  In  his  youth  he  served  noder  the  admirals  Shovel  and  Rooke« 
By  their  example  he  learned  to  conqaer ;  by  his  own  merit  he  rose  to  command* 
Ir  the  war  with  Spain,  17S9,  he  took  the  fort  of  Porto  Bello  wilb  ah  sbipa,  m 
fbtce  whkh  was  thought  unequal  to  the  attempt.  For  this  he  received  the  thank* 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  He  subdued  Chagre;  and  at  Csrtbtgemi  con* 
quered  as  far  as  naval  force  couki  carry  victory.  Afief  theae  services  he  rttlrael 
without  place  or  title,  from  the  exercise  af  public  to  the  enjoyment  of  private 
virtue.  The  testimony  of  a  good  conscietoce  was  bia  reward ;  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  good  men  his  glory.  In  battle,  though  cairn,  he  was  active;  afml 
though  intrepid,  prudent.  Successful,  yet  not  osieatatious,  ascribiag  the  glory 
to  God.  In  the  senate  he  wat  disinterested,  vigilant,  and  steady.  On  the  S(Hh  o^ 
October,  1757,  he  died,  aa  ha  had  lived,  thiat  friend  of  man,  the  kwer  of  hi* 
country,  the  father  of  the  poor,  aged  73  years.  As  a  memorial  of  his  own  gra- 
titode,  and  of  the  virtues  of  his  benefiMitor,  thitf  mbnument  war  erected  by  hii 
nephew,  Francis  Lord  Orwell^  in  the  year  1768.' 

TIlis  monument  it  by  Rysbrack. 

A  t:olottnade  of  six  arches,  with  blaek  marMe  pillars,  forms  the 
second  comparHneiit  in  height.  This  h  p«trl  of  the  ancient  commu- 
nication round  the  church,  through  the  piers.  The  spaces  over  the 
arches  are  carved  into  squares,  having  ornaments  within  them. 
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Six  lancet-shaped  arches,  whose  depths  are  sculptured  with  four 
circles  each  of  foliage,  in  which  are  busts  of  aogels  and  saints,  com- 
pose the  third  compartment.  The  windows  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  have  beautiful  pedestals,  on  which  are  statues ;  the  spaces 
round  them  filled  with  tracery. 

The  fourth  compartment  is  another  passage  in  the  walls,  in  which 
are  three  arches,  and  within  them  cinquefoiis.  The  p'llars  are 
clusters  of  eight;  and  over  them  are  foliage  brackets  with  a  head. 
Kneeling  angels  on  the  mouldings,  performing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, adorn  both  extremities  of  the  wall.  The  most  delicate  scroll- 
work compose  the  spaces. 

The  fifth,  or  last  compartment,  reaches  to  the  painted  roof.  It 
contains  a  vast  rose-shaped  window,  of  sixteen  large  pointed  leaves: 
those  divided  into  as  many  smaller,  all  proceeding  from  a  circle  in 
which  are  eight  leaves.  In  this  centre  lies  an  open  book,  on  a 
ground  of  deep  yellow,  of  painted  glass.  The  divisions  of  the 
circle  are  straw  colour.  Beyond  this  a  band  of  cherubim;  and 
the  large  leaves  filled  with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  &c.  in  colours 
of  the  most  clear  and  durable  nature.  The  date  in  the  glass  is 
1712.» 

The  west  aisle  of  this  transept  has  a  door,  with  an  angular  top  at 
the  north  end.  On  its  sides  two  lancet-shaped  arches,  set  with 
roses.  On  the  left  side  a  tablet  and  bust  to  sir  William  Sanderaon, 
who  died  in  1676.  On  the  right  is  ant  of  Bacon's  best  efforts.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  monument,  thus  inscribed  :— 

*  Sacred  be  the  moDoment,  which  ii  here  raited,  by  gratitude  and  respect,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  George  Mooiagu  Duok,  earl  of  Halifax,  kaigbt  of  the 
most  ool>le  order  of  the  Garter ;  whose  allegiaoce,  iocegrity,  and  abilities,  alike 
distinguished  and  exalted  him  in  the  reigns  of  king  George  the  Second  and  of 
King  George  the  Third.  In  the  year  1745  (an  early  period  of  his  life)  be  raised 
and  commanded  a  regiment  to  defend  his  king  and  conntry  against  the  alarming 
insanrection  in  Scotland.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  and 
plantations;  in  which  departmenu  he  contributed  so  largely  to  the  commerce  and 
splendour  of  America,  as  to  be  styled  the  '  Father  of  the  Colonies.'  At  one  and 
the  same  time  he  filled  the  great  offices  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Pan- 
cipal  Secretary  of  Suae,  and  LK>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  on  resignation  wliereof  he  was  recalled  to  the  im- 
portant daties  of  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  deceased  in  possession  of  the 
Seals,  Jane  the  dth,  1771.  His  worth  in  private  life  was  eminent  and  extensive, 
and  was  hot  testified  in  the  honour  and  esteem  which  were  borne  him  when 
living,  and  the  lamentations  bestowed  upon  his  ashes.  Among  many  instances 
of  his  liberal  spirit  onb  deserves  to  be  distinctly  recorded.  During  his  residence 
in  Ireland,  be  obuined  the  grant  of  an  additional  40001.  per  annum  for  all  subse- 
quent riceroys ;  at  the  same  time  nobly  declining  that  emolument  himself.* 

The  tomb  is  formed  of  a  pedestal,  supporting  a  bust  of  the  earl 
in  his  robes  under  a  curtain,  which  is  removed  by  a  naked  boy 
who  treads  on  a  mask,  and  holds  the  emblem  of  Truth.  Ano- 
ther offers  a  star  and  ribband.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  silken  bag, 
fringed  and  tasselled,  extremely  well  executed ;  indeed,  the  whole 

*  Malcolm,  i.  101 
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18  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  bearing  throughout  that 
soft  and  delicate  appearance,  for  which  that  arti8t*9  works  are  to 
conspicuous. 

The  colonnade  over  the  door,  of  three  semi-quatrefoils,  has  its 
four  pillars  cased  with  white  marble,  to  represent  palm  trees,  whose 
foliage  spreads  across  the  arches.  Within  the  arbours  thus  formed 
stands  the  almost  naked  statue  of  admiral  Watson,  holding  a  palm 
branch  in  his  right  hand,  the  left  extended.  In  the  niche  at  his  left 
hand  is  a  kneelmg  Asiatic  female,  of  great  beauty  and  elegance  of 
drapery.  In  the  opposite,  chained  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  an  East 
Indian.  His  hands  are  behind  him,  and  his  legs  are  crossed.  It  is 
a  very  fine  figure.  Under  these  statues  are  medallions,  with  bows, 
swords,  and  hatchets,  behind  them ;  inscribed  <  Ghereah  taken 
February  13,  1756;*  and  *  Calcutta  freed  January  the  2d,  1757. 
A  shield  fastened  to  the  western  tree  has  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
*  Chandernagore  taken  March  23, 1757.'  Beneath  is  the  following 
inscription : 

'  To  ibe  memory  of  Charles  Watson,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  White,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  hia  Majesty*a  naval  forces  in  the  EatC  Indies,  who  died  at  Caicotia 
the  16th  of  Angotl,  1757,  in  the  forty-foarih  year  of  his  age.  The  East  India 
Company,  as  a  grateful  tetcimony  of  the  signal  advantages  which  they  obtained 
by  bu  valoar  ami  prudent  conduct,  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.' 

Jant€t  Stuart,  inv,  Pettr  Seh^emakert 

fiat. 

The  pointed  roof  is  filled  by  the  upper  division,  which  com- 
mences on  the  capitals  of  the  great  pillars. 
This  division  is  separated  by  two  columns  into 
three  arches,  the  middle  one  the  highest,  each 
forming  a  deep  recess,  %iith  ribs;  in  the  cen- 
tre a  pointed  window.  AH  the  spaces  are 
carved  into  roses,  &c.  Strong  arches  cross  the 
aisles  from  every  pillar.  In  the  intersections  of 
the  ribs  are  representations  of  David  playing 
on  his  harp  ;  a  seated  figure,  two  other  seated 
figures,  and  a  scroll. 

In  the  western  wall  there  are  three  windows,  having  each  one 
mullion  and  a  cinquefoil. 

A  seat  or  basement  extends  entirely  round  the  church,  and  on  it 
are  placed  small  slender  pillars,  dividing  every  space,  forming  a 
beautiful  continuation  of  arches,  variously  ornamented  by  figures  on 
the  mouldings.  They  reach  in  height  to  the  sills  of  the  windows. 
On  the  western  wall  of  this  north  transept  are  St.  Michael  and  the 
Dragon,  an  angel,  and  a  broken  figure  falling,  three  saints,  fancied 
animals,  a  palm  branch,  and  scrolls,  all  greatly  decayed.  Other 
ornaments  decorate  the  rest  of  the  arches. 

In  the  north-west  corner  is  a  small  door,  which  leads  to  the  pas- 
sages in  the  piers  above.  The  ardies  are  nine  in  number,  and  are 
mostlv  filled  by  monuments* 
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The  first  itiemoml  consists  of  a  pkm  slab  of  porphyry  fHling  tbe 
arch.  It  is  inlaid  with  a  sarcophagus  eo?ered  with  military  tro[^ies, 
palm,  and  laurel,  scrolls,  and  a  skull.  A  very  good  bust  finishes  thtf 
design,  which  is  by  Taylor.     Thb  monument  b 

*  Sacred  to  (hose  virtues  that  adorn  a  Christian  and  a  Soldier.  This  iliarU* 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  Lieatenant-General  Joshaa  Goest  ;  who  cSosed  a 
service  of  sixty  years  by  nithfully  dcfendio^  Edinbugh  Castle  agaiast  the  HelMlt^ 
1745.    His  widow  (who  lies  near  bim)  caused  this  to  be  erected.* 

The  »ext  arch  contains  a  pedestal  with  naval  trophies,  a  pyra- 
mid, and  against  it  a  sarcophagus,  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a  ship- 
wreck. This  is  by  Scheemakers.  It  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: — 

'  To  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Balchen,  K.  B.  Admiral  of  tbe  White  Squadron 
of  his  Majesty's  Fleet;  who,  in  the  year  1744,  beinr  sent  out  Commander  ia 
Chief  of  the  combined  Fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  to  cruise  on  the  enemy, 
was,  on  his  return  home  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Victory,  bst  in  the  Chaanef 
by  a  violent  storm.  From  which  sad  circumstance  of  his  death,  we  nMy  lear» 
that  neither  the  g^reatest  skill,  jud  xment,  or  experience,  joined  to  the  most  firm, 
unshaken  rescvloiion,  can  resist  tbe  fury  of  the  wind  and  wave»  And  we  are 
uugbi  from  the  passa^s  of  his  life  (wbioh  were  filled  with  gte«t  and  galUtot 
actions,  but  ever  accompaoied  with  advetse  gales  of  fortane)  that  the  brave,  tber 
worthy,  and  the  good  man  meets  not  always  his  reward  in  this  wmld.  FU^ 
eight  years  of  painful  services  he  bad  passed,  when,  being  joel  retired  to  Uie  go- 
vernment of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  was 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  called  out  by  his  king  and  country,  whose 
interests  he  ever  preferred  to  his  own.  And  his  unwearied  zeal  for  their  service 
ended  only  in  his  death.  Which  weighty  misfortune  to  his  afflicted  family  tie- 
came  heightened  by  many  aggravating  circumstances  attending  it*  Yet,  amidst 
their  grief,  had  they  the  mournful  consolation  to  And  his  gracious  and  Royal 
Master  mixing  his  concern  with  the  general  lamentations  of  the  pafolie  fM  the 
calamitous  fate  of  so  zealous,  so  valiant,  and  so  able  a  com«aader,  A«d,  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  sincere  love  and  esteem  borne  by  hit  widow  tcx  a  most 
afiectionate  and  worthy  husband,  this  honorary  niomiment  waa  erected  by  her. 
He  was  bom  February  8,  1669;  and  married  Susannah,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Apriece,  of  Washingby,  in  the  County  of  Huntingdon;  died  October  7,  1744, 
It-aving-  one  son  and  one  daughter ;  the  former  of  whom,  Geo^  Balcbeii,  sur- 
vived him  but  a  short  time  :  for,  being  sent  to  the  West  Indies  in  I745,com- 
mander  of  his  Majesty'*  ship,  the  Pembroke,  he  died  at  Barbadoes  in  December 
the  same  year,  aged  twenty-eit^ht,  having  walked  in  the  steps,  and  imitated  the 
virtues  and  bravery  of  his  good,  but  unfortunate  father.' 

The  next  consists  of  two  figures.  Faith,  and  an  angel :  lh€  former 
rests  one  arm  on  a  rock,  while  she  clasps  a  cross  to  her  bosom 
with  the  other.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  the  right  rer.  John  Warren, 
D.D.  bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  died  January  27,  1800, 
aged  72. 

The  next  arch  supports  a  pedestal*  containing  a  biist  of  poor  ex* 
pression,  and  trophies,  by  Scheemakers. 

'  WbHsC  Britain  boaste  her  empire  o*ep  the  deep^ 
This  marble  shall  con»pei  tfav  brave  to  weep. 
As  men,  as  Britooa,  and  as  aoldiera  moors ; 
Tis  dauntless,  loyal,  virtuous  Beauderk's  urn. 
Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  soul  was  great : 
And  ripe  his  worth  though  immature  Ma  fale^ 
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Eaok  tender  grace  yt  joy  «id  feve  inspirte. 

Living,  h9  mingled  wttb  bis  mu tial  fireab 

DyiRff,  be  bid  B«iiaDaia*s  thmider  roa^, 

And  Spain  ttiU  felt  bim,  i«hen  be  breatb*d  no  more.  ' 

'  The  lord  Aobrey  Beaaclerk  was  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  by  Diana,  daughrer  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford.  He  went  early 
to  sea,  and  was  made  a  commander  in  1731.  In  tl^ie  year  1740  he  was  sent  upon 
that  memorable  expedition  to  Cartbegena,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Ver- 
non, in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Prince  Frederick,  which,  with  three  others,  was 
ordered  to  canooade  the  castle  of  Boca  Cbica.  One  of  these  being  obliged  to 
quit  her  station,  the  Prince  Frederick,  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  Ire  from  the 
caslle,  but  to  UiaC  of  fori  St.  Joseph,  and  to  two  ships  that  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  which  he  sustained  for  many  hours  that  day,  and  part  of  the  next, 
with  uncommon  intrepidity.  As  be  was  giving  his  commands  upon  deck  both  his 
legs  vere  shot  off  |  but  Mck  was  hit  magaaainity,  v^  he  would  not  suffer  his 
wounds  lo  be  drest  till  he  had  communicated  bi»  orders  to  his  first  lieutenant, 
whicb  were,  to  fight  bis  aliip  to  the  last  extremity.  Soon  after  liiis,  he  gave  soaie 
dlreclioQS  about  his  private  affairs;  and  then  resigned  his  soul,  with  the  dignity 
of  a  hero  and  a  Christian*  Thus  was  he  uken  off  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  An 
illustcioui  conunaoder,  of  superior  fortitude  and  demency,  amiable  in  Iha  person 
steady  in  bta  affections^  and  equalled  by  few  in  the  social  aad  domestic  virtue*  of 
poitteoess,  modesty,  candour,  and  benevolence^  He  married  the  widow  of  co). 
Fraik  Alexander,  a  daugbtet  of  sir  Henry  Newton,  knu  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Florence  and  the  republic  of  Geaoe,  and  judge  o(  the  high  court,  o# 
Admiralty.' 

The  next  tomb  is  a  pedestal  and  sarcophagus,  with  a  bust,  naked 
ckildreii*  aBd  miUtary  eaJi&enis,  by  Scheemakers : 

'  Near  this  pboe  Hew  interred  the  body  of  the  Hon.  Piercy  Kirk,  esquire,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  his  Majesty's  annyt,  who  died  the  first  of  January,  1741,  aged 
67.  He  was  son  to  tke  Hon.  Percy  Kirk,  esquire,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
reirn  of  king  James  the  11.,  by  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  to  George  Howard, eatl 
•f  Suffolk.  In  the  same  grave  Ifes  the  body  of  Diana  Dormer,  daughter  to  John 
Dormer,  of  Rousham,  in  OxfcmJshire,  esquire,  by  Diana,  sister  to  the  first-men^ 
tioned  Heutenant- general  Kirk,  who,  being leA  sole  heiress  by  her  uncle,  ordered 
Ihis  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Death  snatched  her  away  before 
flhe  could  see  her  grateful  intentions  executed.  She  died  Feb.  S2,  A.  D.  1743, 
aged  SS.' 

Adjoitting'  is  a  tomb  hy  Rysbradi.  It  tupperts  a  good  bust  in 
armour,  wtUi  flowing  hair;  and  on  a  circular  pedestal  is  this  epi- 
taph: 

'  M.  S.  Ricardi  Kane,  ad  arcem  BaleariesB  ItmvAm  Mfnoriv,  a  S.  PMHppo  die 
tam,  deposit!;  qui  an.  X^i  1666,  Deoemb.  80,  Dananii  in  agro  AntrimeBsi  natus 
anno  1689,  in  memorabili  Derris  obsidione  tyrocinium  miles  fecit:  undo,  sub 
Gnlielmo  tertio  felicis  memorifle,  domi,  ad  subjugatum  usque  totam  Hibemiam, 
forit,  IB  Belgio,  com  magoo  nim  discrimiae,  Namurci  prnsertim  grarissiroe  vul- 
nefalM,  perpetoo  militant  Anno  1709,  reoradeteeote  sub  Anna  auspiciis  hello 
ad  Canadanam  usque  coi  interfuit  expeditionem,  in  Belgio  ilerura  castra  posuic* 
AoDO  1718,  sub  inclyto  Argatheliffi  et  Greaovici  duce,  mox  sub  barone  Carpen- 
ter, Balearicam  minorem  legatos  administravit;  ubi  adomne  negotiumtam  cirile 
quam  militare  instmctoa,  et  copiis  maritinls  aeqoe  ac  terristribus  prsefectus,  quic- 
qaid  insula,  io  pace  eC  bello,  terra  marive,  consenrandse,  necessarium,  atile,  aot 
commodmn  fbref,  digesiit,  constituit,  stabvlivit :  et  viam  vere  regiam  per  totam 
insnlam  eatenns  itDperrbm  stravit,  munivit,  ornavit.  Anno  1720,  a  Georgia 
Primo  evocatof,  e  Balearica  in  Calpen  trajecit,  Hispanisque  arcem,  ex  im proviso 
occopandam,  ineditantibiit  iirata  reddidit  consilia.  Anno  1795,  per  octodecia^ 
I  in  eadem  sadavit  arena,  bostesque  peninsulam  gravi  obsidione  premenlet 
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omoi  ipe  potiaodae  emit.  Post  tot  aoteoi  taottique  res^  le|;ati  ooniae,  itieime 
gettaa,  anno  1788,  Georgio  Secaodo  jubeote,  ad  Mtoin,  at  ad  alios  obivis  bo- 
nores^  nee  ipse  ambiens,  nee  dum  scieos,  etectos,  BalearicsB  soininocQin  imperio 
prttfuit.  At,  at,  humana  omnia  quam  iocerta  1  Qui  quatoor  sab  regibos,  soniBa 
cam  pradeotia,  foriitudine^  et  dignitate  militaverat,  qui  nollis  erg^a  l>eam  oiSeiis 
defoerat,  oec  Christiani  minus,  quam  nilitis  booi,  paries  sostiooerat,  fide  po'a, 
moribus  aotiquis  amicis  charus,  sociis  jucandos,  civibus  mitis  et  comis,  omnibaa 
beniflcoset  rouniOcan,  et  per  omnia,  utilitati  publicae  magts  qnam  suae  coosiaens, 
triste  sui  desiderium  Insnlani»,  tarn  Hupanis  quam  Britanob,  reliquit;  saxtomqua 
supra  septoagesimam  annum  agens,  anno  1786,  Decemb.  19,  diem  obutao- 
premum.* 

A  tablet  by  Chere»  with  a  mitie  and  ornaments,  and  the  following 
inscription  :— 

<  Ei  adverso  sepoltos  est  Samael  Bradford,  S.  T.  P.  Sancts  Mariae  de  Arcobas 
Loodini  dio  rector,  collegii  Corporis  Cbriitt  apod  Cantabrigienses  aliqaando 
custos,  episcopusprimo  Carleolensis,  deiode  Roffensis,  bujusque  ecclesiie  et  hono- 
ratissimi  ordinis  de  Balneo  decanos.  Concionator  fuit,  dum  per  valetoilin—i 
licuit  assiduus,  tarn  moribus  quam  prsBceptis  gravis,  venerabilis,  sanctos ,  camqoa 
in  csDteris  viiee  officiis,  turn  in  munere  prncipue  pastorali,  prodens,  simplei,  ia- 
leger;  animi  constantia  um  sequabili,  tarn  feliciter  lemperata,  ut  rn  iratos,  per- 
turbaius  baud  unquam  fuertt.  Chrbtiaoam  charitatem  et  libertatem  civuern 
ttbique  paratus  asserere  et  promovere.  Quae  pie,qo»  benevolo,  avm  misericorditer, 
in  occulto  feoerii  (et  fecit  multa)  Praesul  bumillimus,  humanissimus,  et  Tere  evan- 
gelicus;  file  suo  revelabat  tempore,  qai,  in  occulto  visa,  palaa  remuoerabitar. 
Ob.  17  die  Maii,  anno  Dom.  1781^  saseq.  aetatis  79.' 


The  last  monument  on  this  wall  is  also  by  Cheese ;  it  < 
of  a  sarcophagus,   bust,  mitre,  crosier,  a  censer,  books,  anchot, 
scrolls,  and  festoons  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  to 

'  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  late  archbisbop  of  Armagh,  and  primate  af  aO  Ireland;  • 
prelate  so  eminent  for  tbe  aocomplisbmeDts  of  hb  mincf,  the  purity  of  hb  heart, 
and  tbe  excellency  of  hb  life,  that  it  may  be  thooght  snperfluoos  to  specify  bis 
titles,  recount  bis  virtues,  or  even  erect  a  monument  to  hb  fame.  Hb  tillM  ho 
not  only  deserved  but  adorned.  His  virtnes  are  manifest  in  his  ffood  works, 
which  had  never  daided  the  paUic  eye  if  they  had  not  been  too  bright  to  be 
concealed.  And  as  to  his  hm»,  whosoever  has  any  sense  of  merit,  any  reverence 
for  piety,  any  passion  for  hb  country,  or  any  charity  for  mankind,  wiU  assist  in 

Preserving  it  foir  and  spotless,  that,  when  Imss  and  nsarble  shall  mix  with  the 
ust  they  cover,  every  succeeding^  age  may  have  tbe  lieneflt  of  hb  illusttioos 
example.  He  was  bom  Jannary  the  4th,  1671.  He  was  consecrated  bbhop  of 
Bristol  1718.  He  was  trandated  to  the  archbiahoprick  of  Armagh  l7SS,and 
from  thence  to  Heaven  Sept.  97,  1748.' 

The  monument  of  lord  Chatham  fills  the  space  between  the  two 
first  pillars  on  the  left,  entering  the  door  at  the  western  aisle. 

Against  its  back  is  a  monument  by  Banks :  a  basemeat  supports 
nn  indifferent  female  kneeling,  resting  her  elbow  on,  and  weep- 
mg  at  the  feet  of  a  sarcophagus,  which  has  a  good  has  relief  on  it, 
of  a  physician  relieving  a  sick  female  surrounded  by  her  children, 
and  an  old  man  on  a  bed  of  straw  : 

'  Memoric  sacrum  Cliflooi  Wiotriogham,  liaronetti,  M.  D.  Qui,  domi  mili- 
tiaeque,  tarn  in  re  medica  insignb,  qnam  ob  vitae  innoceotiam  moramque  saavi- 
tatero  percharos,  flebilb  omnibus  obiit  10  Jan.  a.o.  1794,  ant.  suae  88.  Mono- 
mentum  hoC|  amorbqao  vivum  coloerat  maritum,  de»iderii  qno  monaom 
proscota  est,  mdiciam  at  esset  diutumum,  extrui  curavit  Anna  Wintringfaam.' 
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Above  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  witb  an  alto  relievo  of  a  female 
weeping,  an  urn.  Sec.  to  the  memory  of  major-general  Coote  Man- 
iiiiigham,  who  died  Aug.  26,  1B09,  aged  44. 

The  next  is— 

'  Sacred  to  the  ineinor j  of  Jonas  Hanway,  who  departed  tbiB  life  September 
the  5fh,  1786,  aged  74 ;  but  whose  name  livetb  and  will  ever  live,  whilst  active 
piety  shall  distingoish  the  Christian,  integrity  and  truth  shall  recommend  the 
British  merchant,  and  universal  kindness  shall  characterize  the  citizen  uf  tlie 
world.  The  helpless  infant  nurtured  through  his  care,  the  friendless  prostitute 
sheltered  and  reformed,  the  hopeless  youth  rescued  from  injury  and  ruin,  and 
trained  to  serve  and  defend  his  country,  uniting  in  one  common  strain  of  graii- 
tude,  bear  testimony  to  their  benefactor*s  virtue.  This  was  the  frieod  and  lather 
of  the  poor.' 

And  such  do  the  features  of  the  venerable  bust  above  shew  him 
to  have  been.  A  sarcophagus,  pvramid,  his  aims,  and  characterise 
tic  motto,  *  Never  despair,'  with  a  tablet,  repi^senting  Britannia 
giving  a  naked  boy  clothing ;  another  supplicating ;  and  a  third  in 
prosperity,  leaning  on  a  rudder,  who  points  to  the  bust ;  a  lion, 
cornucopia/  ship,  anchor,  bales,  &c.  adorn  the  tomb,  which  is 
partly  composed  of  fine  variegated  marbles.  On  the  flags  of  Eng- 
land are  displayed  the  words  *  Charity  and  Policy  United.'  It  is 
the  production  of  J.  F.  and  J.  Moore. 

The  next  is  by  Bacon  : — 

'  To  the  memory  of  brigadier-general  Hope,  lieutenant-goveinor  of  the  pro 
vinoe  of  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  1769,  aged  43  years.  To  those  who  knew  him 
h'ls  name  alone  conveys  the  idea  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  human  character. 
DtsCingubhed  by  splendour  of  family,  a  cultivated  taste  for  letters,  and  superior 
ele;^ance  of  manners,  as  a  public  character  disinterested,  and  ever  actuated  by  an 
unshaken  regard  to  principle.  The  patron  of  the  oppressed,  the  benefactor  of 
the  indigent  In  the  fleld,  eminent  for  intrepid  courage,  tempered  by  unbounded 
humanity.  In  the  civil  service  of  his  country  he  maniresfed  the  warmest  zeal 
for  its  interests,  and  displayed  such  ability  and  integrity  as  were  the  pride  and 
blessing  of  the  people  he  governed.  This  monument  was  erected  by  his  discon- 
solate widow  S.  H.* 

A  beautiful  weeping  female  hangs  over  the  coffin-shaped  sarco- 
phagus. Near  her  is  a  beaver,  emblematic  of  the  country.  There 
is  l^sides  a  pyramid,  and  a  cornucopia  tied  by  a  ribband  to  a 
rudder. 

Against  the  pillar  adjoining  the  last  monument  is  a  handsome 
marble  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  full  length  figure  in  a  councillor's 
robes.    On  the  base  is  the  following  inscription : — 

To  the  memory  of  Francis  Horner,  who,  by  the  union,  of  great  and  various 
acquirements,  with  inflexible  integrity  and  unwearied  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  raised  himMf  to  an  eminent  station  in  society,  and  was  justly  con* 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  house  of  commons. 
He  wasliorn  at  Edinburgh  in  1778,  was  called  to  t^  bar  both  of  England  and 
Scotland, and  closed  his  short  but  useful  life  at  Pisa  in  1817.  His  death  was 
deeply  felt  and  publickly  deplored  in  parliament:  his  affectionate  friends  and 
sincere  admirers,  anxious  thai  some  memorial  should  exist  of  merits  universally 
acknowledged,  of  expectations  which  a  premature  death  could  alone  have  frus- 
trated, erected  this  monnmont  \.  n  I8S;H. 
The  sculptor  was  Chaiitrey. 
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In  a  pointed  niche  adjoining,  is  a  bust  of  Warren  HaflUngs,  esq. 
who  died  22nd  Aug.  IBIB.     It  was  erected  by  hu  widow. 

The  interval  between  the  next  great  pillars  is  occupied  by  a  vast 
monument  made  by  Banks,  consisting  of  an  ill-shaped  sareophagus, 
on  which  is  a  naked  Asiatic,  of  excellent  proportions  and  truth  of 
figure,  seated,  weeping  and  resting  on  a  cornucopia.  The  back  of 
the  tomb  is  a  pyramid  ;  before  it  a  palm  tree,  on  which  is  suspended 
a  helmet,  vest,  shield,  sword,  arrows,  colours,  and  laurel.  A  statue 
of  Fame,  whose  attitude  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  whose  drapery 
is  strangely  tumbled^  hangs  a  medallion  over  the  trophies.  Near 
her  is  an  elephant. 

'  This  monameot  ii  erected  by  the  East  India  ConiMBj,  as  a  mMBorial  of  tbe 
TDilitary  talents  of  lieutenant-geoeral  lir  Eyre  Coote,  K.B.  commander  in  chief 
of  the  British  forces  io  India,  who,  by  the  success  of  bis  arms  in  the  years  1760 
and  1761,  espelled  the  French  from  tbe  coast  of  Coromandel.  In  1781  and 
1782  be  again  took  tbe  Add  in  tbe  Camatic,  ia  opposition  to  the  united  strength 
of  the  French  and  Hyder  Ally ;  and  in  several  engagements  defieated  the  no- 
meroQs  forces  of  the  latter.  Bat  death  interrupted  bis  career  of  glory  on  tbe 
srth  day  of  April,  1788,  in  tbe  58tb  year  of  his  age.' 

On  a  pedestal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  last  monument,  is  a  figure 
of  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  apparently  fati^ed.  This  is 
Mr.Westmacotts  well-known  group,  entitled,  *  The  Distrest  Mother;' 
it  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  E.  Warren,  widow  of  Dr.  John 
Warren,  D.  D.  late  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died  March  W,  1B16» 
aged  BB. 

In  the  next  intcrcolumniation  b  the  earl  of  MansfieUTs  monu- 
ment. Between  the  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice,  is  a  trophy, 
composed  of  the  earl's  family  arms,  surmounted  by  the  coronet,  the 
mantle  of  honour,  the  rods  of  justice,  and  curtana,  or  sword  of 
mercy.  On  the  back  of  the  chair  is  the  earFs  motto—*  Uni  JEdVVS 
ViRTUTl.'  Enclosed  in  a  crown  of  laurel,  under  it,  is  a  figure  of 
Death,  as  represented  by  the  ancients,  a  beautiful  youth,  leaning  on 
an  extmguished  torch ;  on  each  side  of  the  figure  of  Death  is  a 
funeral  altar,  finished  by  a  fir-apple. 

This  is  a  very  fme  monument,   and  is  tlie  first  that  has  been 
placed  in  an  intcrcolumniation,  so  as  it  may  be  walked  round,  and 
seen  on  every  side.    The  inscription  is  as  follows :— - 
'  Here  Murray,  long  enongh  bis  coontry's  pride^ 
Is  now  no  more  than  Tolly  or  than  Hyde.' 

'  Foretold  by  Aleiander  Pope,  and  folflUed  in  the  year  179S,  when  Williani 
earl  of  Mansfield  died  fuU  of  years  and  of  honours ;  of  honours  he  declined  many ; 
those  which  be  accepted  were  tbe  following :  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
1742,  attorney-general  1764;  lord  chief  justice  and  baron  Mansfield  1756,  saxI 
earl  Mansfield  1776.  From  the  ]o?e  which  he  Iwre  to  tbe  place  of  bis  early 
education,  be  desired  to  Im  buried  in  this  cathedral,  prirately,  and  would  bate 
forbidden  that  instance  of  human  vanity,  tbe  erecting  a  monament  to  his  me- 
mory; bat  a  sum,  which,  with  tbe  inieresti  has  amounted  to  2,500/.  was  left  for 
that  purpose  by  A.  Bailey,  esq.  of  Lyon's- inn ;  which  at  least  well-meant  mark  of 
bis  esteem  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  or  suspicion  of.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Davkl,  fifth  viscount  Storroont,  and  married  tbe  lady  Elizabeth  Finch, 
daughter  to  Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  be  bad  no  issue ;  bom  at 
Scone,  8d  March,  1704 :  died  at  Kenwood,  20th  Mercb,  1793.' 
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The  venerable  judge,  in  the  robes  of  office,  byFlaxman,  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  monument:  On  the  right  hand  Justice  holds  the 
statera,  or  balance,  equally  poised  ;  on  his  left  hand  Wisdom  opens 
the  book  of  law. 

Agamst  the  south  pillar  is  a  full  length  statue  of  the  late  John 
Kemble,  esq. ;  he  is  represented  standing  in  a  Roman  toga»  with  a 
roll  of  paper  or  vellum  in  his  hand ;  it  is  by  the  late  John  Flax- 
man,  R.  A* 

Of  the  monuments  whose  backs  ave  against  those  just  mentioned, 
are  the  following,  one  by  Nollekins^  has  a  well-propvrtioned  base- 
ment in  three  parts ;  and  on  the  middle  the  following  inscription : 

'  Captain  William  Bayne,  captain  William  Blair,  captain  lord  Robert  Mannerf, 
were  mortally  wounded  ia  the  course  of  the  naval  efijrageaients  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  on  the  9th  and  12th  of  April,  1782. 
In  memory  of  their  Mrrices  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  caused 
this  moBument  to  ba  erccled.* 

On  each  side,  reliefs  of  an  anchor,  capstem,  quadrant,  globe, 
glass,  block,  and  pennant,  rudder,  cannon,  mortar,  and  powder 
casks.  On  the  pedestal  Neptune,  reclining  on  a  sea-horse,  pomts 
to  three  medallions  of  the  captains,  placed  by  a  flying  child  on  a 
rostral  column  with  their  ships.  Fame,  on  tlie  capital  of  the  pillar, 
suspends  a  crown  of  laurel  over  them.  Britannia  stands  on  the 
left,  attentively  looking  on  the  sea  god.  A  lion  rests  on  a  shield 
behind  her.  A  pyramid  of  blue  marble  relieves  the  figures.  The 
horse's  head  is  finely  dcnie,  the  waves  are  but  tolerable.  Britannia 
is  a  good  statue.  Fame  is  an  exceedingly  fine  fignrs.  The  me- 
dallions contain  the  a^es  of  the  deceased  :  *  Captain  William  Bayne, 
aged  fifty/  '  Captam  William  Blair,  aged  forty-one.'  '  Lord 
Robert  Afanners,  aged  twenty«lour.' 

The  next  is  the  superb  memorial 

*  Erected  by  tbe  king  and  parliament  as  a  testimony  to  the  virtues  and  abilities 
of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham ;  during  whose  administration,  in  the  reigns  of 
George  the  Secoad  and  George  the  Third,  Divine  Providence  exalted  Great  Bri- 
tain to  an  height  of  prosperity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former  age.  B«ra  Iftth 
of  Nov.  1708,  died  1 1th  of  May,  1778.' 

Thb  monument  is  not  only  a  national  tribute  to  superior  excel- 
lence, but  a  national  memento  to  what  a  height  her  smis  have  car- 
ried Uie  nol>le  art  ol  seulpture.  It  has  been  thought  that  Ensrland 
does  not  ecmtain  a  finer  specimen  ol  sepulchral  remembrance.*  Ghrand 
and  appropriate  are  the  figures,  and  all  are  grouped  in  a  double 
pyramid,  Neptune,  Britannia,  ^c.  &c.  roust  give  way  to  the  over- 
powering efforts  of  the  artist,  in  animating  the  block  that  now  lives 
in  a^ry  motion  under  the  shape  of  the  speaking  earl.  This  figure 
b  full  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  greatest  orator.  He  is  ui  the 
dress  of  our  times,  and  this  contributes  to  bring  the  real  character 
before  us.     It  is  by  Bftcon* 

We  now  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  where  the 

•  Mai.  Lond.  Red.  i.  190. 
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first  monument  is  to  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  marquis  and 
earl  of  Glare,  baron  Houghton,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  His  body  lies  with  his  ancestors  the  Veres,  Cavendishes, 
and  Holies,  in  this  place.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  was  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  privy  counseller,  lord  lieutenant  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Nottingham,  &c,  &c.  lord  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  north 
of  Trent,  and  governor  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Kingston  upon  Hull. 
He  was  bom  the  9th  of  January  1661-2,  and  died  the  16th  of  July, 
1711.  He  married  the  lady  Margaret,  third  daughter  and  heir  to 
Henry  Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom  he  had  the  lady 
Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies  Harley,  who  erected  this  monument  in 
1723. 

It  was  designed  by  Gibbs,  and  is  a  beautiful  pile  of  architecture, 
of  the  Composite  order.  The  basement,  columns,  and  pediments 
are  finely  proportioned ;  and  the  marble  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed richly  variegated.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  figures 
wrought  by  Bird  in  statuary  marble  ?  Here  we  find  neither  grace, 
dignity,  nor  beauty.  The  armed  duke  leans  in  an  awkward  manner 
on  his  elbow,  with  his  truncheon  in  one  hand,  and  his  coronet  m  the 
other,  upon  a  sarcophagus. 

Near  it  is  a  tomb,  likewise  of  the  Composite  order,  with  a  base- 
ment covered  with  armour,  on  which  is  a  handsome  pedestal ;  re- 
posing on  a  mat  under  a  circular  pediment  lie  the  figures,  in  their 
robes,  clumsily  executed,  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Newcastle. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1592,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  84,  dying  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1676.  He  held  many  great  offices,  was  a 
faithful  general  to  his  unfortunate  king  Charles  I. ;  and  defended 
York  against  the  Scotch.  When  the  king's  cause  became  hopeless, 
he  fled,  and  continued  a  long  time  in  exile.  His  second  wife  shared 
in  all  his  sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  During  his  bannish- 
ment  she  wrote  many  pleasing  works. 

On  a  pillar  are  two  tablets,  to  Clement  Saunders,  1695,  ag^ 
84,  and  Grace  Scott  Mauleverer,  1643,  aged  23. 

The  next  is  a  magnificent  monument  of  white  marble, 

'  Sacred  Co  the  momory  of  sir  Peter  Warren,  K.  B.  vice-adiiiiral  of  the  Red 

SaadroD  of  tlie  British  fleet,  and  M.  P.  for  the  city  and  liberties  of  Wettminsler. 
e  derived  bis  descent  from  an  ancient  fiunily  of  Ireland;  bis  Ume  and  honours 
from  his  vi^ues  and  abilities. 

How  eminently  these  were  displayed,  with  what  vigilance  and  spirit  they  were 
exerted  in  the  various  services  wherein  he  had  the  honour  to  command,  and  the 
happiness  to  conquer,  will  be  more  property  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Great  Bri* 
tain.  On  this  tablet  affection,  with  truth,  must  say,  that  deservedly  esteemed  in 
private  life^  and  universally  renowned  for  his  public  conduct,  the  judicious  and 
gallant  officer  possessed  all  ihe  amiable  qualities  of  the  friend,  the  gentleman  and 
the  Christian.    But  the  Almighty,  whom  alone  he  feared,  and  whose  gracious 

Erotection  he  had  often  experienced,  was  pleased  to  remove  him  from  a  life  of 
onour  to  an  eternity  of  happiness  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1758,  in  the  49(h 
year  of  his  age.  Sasannah,  his  afflicted  wife,  caused  this  moBument  to  be 
erected. 
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Britannia  with  a  withered  laurel  in  her  hand,  inclines  towards 
the  butt  of  the  admiral,  which  a  fine  figure  of  Hercules  places  on 
its  pedestal.  It  is  admirably  executed,  even  to  the  marks  of  the 
small-pox  on  the  face.  Although  the  statue  of  Britannia  is  very 
excellent,  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  her  wet  garment.  An 
ensign  is  the  back  ground ;  and  the  whole  is  worthy  of  its  author, 
Roubiliac. 

Adjoining  is  a  tomb,  consisting  of  a  pedestal  and  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, with  a  pediment,  weeping  children,  cherubim,  and  a  canopy, 
erected  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Campbell  (who  died  September  the 
28th,  1714,  aged  49  years)  to  her  brother  sir  Gilbert  Lort,  hart, 
who  died  December  19,  1698,  aged  twenty-<eight  years. 

0?er  it  a  tablet  and  bust  by  Tyler : 

'  To  the  memory  of  John  Storr,  esq.  of  Hilitnn,  io  the  conoty  of  York,  rear 
admiral  of  the  red  tquadron  of  his  majetty*»  fleet.  In  bis  profession,  a  brave 
and  gallant  officer;  in  private  life  a  tender  hosband.  an  honest  man,  and  a  sin- 
cere friend.  He  was  born  August  llje  18ih,  1709,  died  January  the  lOih,  i78S, 
and  interred  near  this  place.' 

Considerably  higher  up  is  a  small  neat  tablet,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription: it  was  erected  by  the  late  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Vincent,  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Hannah,  who  died  February 
17,  1807. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pavement  are  worn  away,  and 
there  are  numbers  that  have  had  brass  mlaid,  of  which  a  few  frag> 
ments  remain. 

In  the  north  transept  are  large  blue  flag-stones,  with  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  following  illustrious  personages :  the  right 
hoD.  William  Pitt,  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  the  right  hon. 
George  Cannmg. 

A  few  marks  of  the  ancient  screen,  which  passed  north  and  south 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  forming  the  east  aisle  mto  three  chapels,  re- 
main at  the  iMtck  of  sir  Gilbert  Lort*s  monument.  This  was 
part  of 

St.  John  the  Evangeiut^s  Chapel, 
St.  MichaeFs  Chapel, 
St.  Andrew*9  Chapel 

Whose  altar  was  the  first  on  entering  the  aisle.  Those  who  heard 
mass  at  it  were  rewarded  with  an  indulgence  of  two  years  and  thirty 
days.  A  few  yards  farther  stood  the  altar  of  St.  Michael ;  and  at 
the  north  end  St.  Andrew  had  an  altar,  accompanied  by  the  same 
hidncements  to  hear  mass.  Dart  says,  that  the  screens  were  very 
richly  painted  and  gilt  but  they  are  now  entirely  demolished,  and 
the  three  laid  into  one. 

On  the  east  side  is  one  niche  and  saveral  beautiful  arches,  part 
of  the  side  of  abbot  Islip's  chantry. 

Tkomae  Vaughan^  Esq.  1476. 
Agamst  the  west  wall  of  tliis  chapel  is  an  altar  tomb,   with  a 
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caiiopy ;  on  the  ledger  is  a  brass  figure  of  a  knight  in  plated  ftrnioar : 
round  the  ledge  the  following  inscription.  The  words  in  italics  are 
deficient : — 

Thomas   Vaughan et    Thegaur  earner  Edwardi 

Platrti  at  tamtxax  pxlntipisi  et  pro  gtniti 
tiitti  eterna  requfeaeat  in  pate  ame  ♦ 

Abbot  Eculney,  1498. 

At  the  foot  of  General  Wolfe's  monument  is  a  brass  figure  of  tlii^ 
abbot  under  a  canopy.  From  his  mouth  proceeds  this  label: 
iSjI^UUabO  ttll^eO  S'tftI  meO  the  prlnciiml  inscription  is  gone. 

The  monumental  figure  in  Roman  armour,  before  Islip's  chantry 
commemorates  sir  Geurge  Holies.     He  died  1626. 

On  the  pavement  just  before  him  kneel  the  loaded  esquires,  much 
mutilated,  whose  shoulders  sustain  the  heavy  slab  of  black  marble, 
on  which  are  the  battered  alabaster  portions  of  the  armour  of 
sir  Horace  Vere,  who  died  1608.  His  short  and  clumsy  figure, 
well  executed,  rests  fearless  of  the  impending  weight,  covered  with 
dust  beneath. 

Above  is  a  pyramidal  monument,  by  Bacon,  to  the  memory  of 
captain  Edward  Cooke,  commander  of  H.  M.  S.  Sybelle,  erected  by 
the  hon.  East  India  Company.  He  died  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  wounds  he  received  while  engaging  La  JPorte,  French  frigate, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1799,  aged  twenty-seven. 
The  captain  is  finely  represented,  falling  into  the  arms  of  a  seaman, 
with  many  well-executed  emblems.  In  the  centre  the  ships  are  re- 
presented as  closely  engaged.  This  monument  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  artist,  and  is  in  his  best  style. 

Part  of  the  pillar  near  those  tombs  has  been  cut  away  to  admit 
one  representing  Britannia  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  with  an  ex- 
tended right  arm  wielding  lightning;  her  left  rests  on  a  medallion. 
She  is  very  masculine ;  and  her  seat,  upon  a  small  pedestal  on  one 
side  of  a  larger,  gives  an  uneasy  air  to  the  ^^tatue,  which  is  upon  the 
whole  not  quite  what  one  might  have  expected  from  Bacon.  There 
is  a  happy  thought  expressed,  in  a  relief,  of  two  sea-horses  protect- 
ing an  anchor  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.     It  is 

'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  sir  George  Pocock,  K.  B  tvbo  entered  early  into 
the  naval  service  of  his  coantry,  under  the  auspices  of  hit  uncle,  Lord  Torring- 
too ;  and  who,  emulatinfr  his  great  example,  rose  with  high  reputation  tn  the 
rank  of  Admiral  of  tlie  Blue.  His  abilities  as  an  officer  st(x>d  confessed  by  hvs 
conduct  on  a  varietv  of  occasions.  But  his  gallant  and  intrepid  spirit  was  more 
fully  displayed  by  the  distinguished  part  he  bore  at  the  taking  of  Geriah,  and  in 
leading  the  attack  at  the  reduction  of  Chandernagore;  and  afterwards  when,  with 
an  inferior  force,  lie  defeated  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  Ache  in  three  general 
engagements^  shewing  what  British  valour  can  achieve  aided  by  professional  skill 
and  experience.  Indefatigably  active  and  persevering  in  his  own  duty,  he  en- 
forced a  most  strict  observance  of  it  in  ottiers,  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
mildness,  with  such  condescending  manners,  as  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
who  served  under  him,  whose  merits  he  was  not  more  quick  in  discerning,  or 
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more  ready  to  reward^  than  he  was  ever  backward  ui  ackoowledgiDg  his  own. 
Returning  from  his  successfal  career  in  the  east,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  fleet  in  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah  ;  by  his  united  efforts  in  the 
conquests  of  which,  he  added  fresh  laurels  to  bis  own  brow,  and  a  valuable  pos 
session  to  this  kingdom.  Upon  his  retiring  from  public  employment,  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  dignified  ease  and  splendour;  hospitable  and 
eenerous  to  his  friends,  and  exhibiting  a  striking  picture  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence by  his  countenance  and  support  of  public  charities,  and  by  his  liberalities 
to  the  poor.  A  life  so  honourable  to  himself  and  so  endeared  to  his  friends  and 
family  was  happily  extended  to  the  age  of  86,  when  be  resigned  it  with  the  same 
tranquil  and  serene  mind,  which  peculiarly  marked  and  adorned  the  whole  course 
of  it.  He  left,  by  Sophia  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  Francis  Drake,  esq.  and 
who  was  first  married  to  Commodore  Dent,  a  son  and  daughter;  George  Pooock, 
«*sq.  who  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected ;  and  Sophia,  roarri^  to  John 
Earl  PouleU.' 

Between  the  next  pillars, 

<  Here  rest  the  ashes  of  Joseph  Gascoigne  Nightingale,  of  Mainhead,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  esq.  who  died  July  80th,  175i,  aged  56 ;  and  of  lady  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Washington  Earl  Ferrers,  who  died  August 
17,  1784,  aged  27.  Their  only  son,  Washington  Gascoigne  Nightingale,  esq. 
deceased,  in  memory  of  their  virtues,  did  by liis  last  will  order  this  monument 
to  be  erected.' 

And  he  hhs  thus  immortalized  their  memories,  and  the  fame  of 
Roubiliac,  his  artist.  This  wondecful  tomb,  one  of  the  great  efforts 
of  a  great  mind,  is  characteristic  from  the  keystone  of  the  grey 
marble  rustic  niche  to  the  base  of  the  yawning  sepulchre,  whose 
heavy  doors  have  grated  open  to  release  a  skeleton  bound  in  its 
deathly  habiliments,  of  such  astonishing  truth  of  expression  and  cor* 
rectness  of  arrangement,  as  it  perhaps  never  fell  to  one  man's  genius 
to  execute.  The  dying  figure  of  lady  Nightingale  seems  to  exert 
its  last  fading  strength  to  clasp  and  lean  upon  her  husband,  whose 
extended  arm  would  repel  the  unerring  dart  pointed  at  her  breast. 
The  eager  impatience  of  Death  to  make  sure  of  his  prey  is  finely 
imagined,  not  only  in  the  general  attitude,  but  particularly  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  holds  his  long  dart ;  he  has  suddenly  seized  it 
at  the  end,  grasping  and  discommoding  the  feathers.  The  dart  is 
somewhat  thick  and  clumsy. 

Adjoining  is  the  monument  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Somerset,  who 
died  Oct.  25,  ld92. »  On  each  side  is  a  weeping  charity  l)oy. 

The  vast  tomb  to  sir  Francis  Norris,  knight,  is,  after  the  fashion 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ponderous,  of  costly  materials,  and  gih. 
The  effigies,  which  rest  under  a  tall  Corinthian  canopy,  are  good  : 
and  two  of  Uie  six  kneeling  knights  are  very  excellent  figures. 

Behind  it  are  some  fragments  of  the  arches  on  the  wall :  and  to 
the  left  a  large  and  angular-roofed  door,  the  mouldings  resting  on 
foliaged  capitals  of  slender  columns. 

The  north  end  of  the  aisle  is  divided  into  three  parts  in  height, 
the  basement  into  three  arches,  supported  by  four  columns,  tliree  of 
which  had  been  destroyed.  Two  are  restored  on  the  sides  of  the 
monument 

'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Susannah  Jane  Davidson,  only  daughter  of  WilUant 
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Davidson^  of  Rutterdam,  merchant.  Her  form  the  moat  elegant  and  lovely,  was 
adorned  by  the  n  tive  parity  and  limplicity  of  Iter  mind,  nhich  was  improved  hj 
vvery  acromplishiiienl  education  could  bestow.  It  pleast^J  the  Almighty  lo  risit 
her  in  the  bloom  of  life  with  a  lin^rering  and  painful  disease,  which  she  endmed 
with  fortitude  and  Christian  resigna<ion,  and  of  which  she  died  at  Paris,  January 
the  first,  1767.  atied  SO  To  her  much  loved  memory  this  monument  is  erected 
by  her  afflicted  father. 

The  sculpture  is  by  R.  Hay  ward :  but  be  has  failed  sadly  in 
imitalmg  the  thought  of  the  Nightingale  tomb  in  a  basso-relievo. 
The  rest  is  handsome  and  appropriate.  The  ornament  of  the  spat^m 
over  the  arches  is  a  figure  whose  arms  are  extended,  surrounded  by 
others  in  supplication  ;  a  kneeling  female,  her  hands  clasped,  across 
behind  her,  surrounded  by  foliage ;  the  third  a  broken  hemlless 
figure,  to  whom  one  presents  a  lion,  with  other  animals  near  him. 

Tile  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  west  aisle. 
In  the  north-east  a  door  now  built  up. 

Against  the  back  of  tlie  tomb  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle, 
reposes  on  the  pavement,  in  a  large  coffin,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  iucltMied  only  by  a  slight  altar-tomb  of  variegated  marble, 
covered  by  u  slab  of  black,  the  late  countess  of  Kerry. 

Above  ijf  a  polished  plane  of  dark  veined  marble,  on  which  is  a 
pyramid  aiici  mautle  of  white,  aiid  an  earl's  coronet : 

'To  the  affection.- tely  b^oved  and  honoured  memory  of  Anastasia,  Coonteas 
of  Kerry,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Daly,  esq.  of  Queensbary.  in  the  coao«y  of 
Galway,  in  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  9th,  and  was  deposited  here  oo 
the  I8th  day  of  April,  1799.  Her  most  afflicted  husband,  Fmncis  Thomas,  earl 
of  Kerry,  whom  she  rendered  during  SI  years  the  happiest  of  mankind,  not  only 
by  an  aflfection  which  was  bounded  by  Iter  love  to  God.  and  to  nhich  there  never 
was  a  sinfrle  moment*s  interruption,  but  also  by  the  practice  of  the  purest  reli- 
gion  and  piety,  of  charity  and  benev  olence,  of  troth  and  sincerity,  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  an{(elic  meekness  and  simplicity,  and  of  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  the 
human  mind,  has  placed  thisinsciipiion  (obear  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  her 
of  his  admiration  of  h^r  innumerab.e  virtues,  and  of  his  most  tender  and  aflec- 
tionate  love  for  her ;  intending  when  it  shall  please  God  to  release  him  from  this 
world,  to  be  deposited  with  her  here  in  the  same  coffin ;  and  hoping  that  his  mer- 
ciiul  God  will  cuuiiider  the  severe  blow  which  it  has  pleas^-d  his  Divine  will  to 
indict  upon  him,  in  taking  from  him  the  dearest,  the  most  beloved,  the  most 
churming,  the  mott  faithful,  and  affectionate  companion  that  ever  blessed  man, 
together  wiih  tlieload  of  his  succeeding  sorrows,  as  an  expiation  of  his  |:ai>t 
offences  *,  and  that  he  will  grant  him  his  grace  so  to  live,  as  that  he  may,  throu.  h 
his  Divine  mercy,  and  through  the  precious  intercession  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  hope  for  the  blessmg  of  being  soon  united  with  her  in 
eternal  happiness.* 

In  death  they  were  not  divided.  Francis  Thomas  Earl  of  Kerry,  died  July  4, 
1818,  aged  78.  His  remains  according  to  the  wish  at>ove expressed,  are  herede. 
posited  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  aflectionately  beloved  Anastasia.  whose  loss  he 
long  and  deservedly  deplored.  Upon  her  death,  retiring  from  the  world,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  privacy  and  seclusion.  *  Piety  to  God,  and  benevo. 
lence  to  man,  were  the  principles  which  occupied  his  thoughts  and  divided  his 
life;  actuated  by  a  lively  sense  of  religion,  he  enjoyed  that  serenity  of  mind,  and 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  by  which  Christianity  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  His 
extensive  bounties  were  dispensed  with  liberal,  but  secret  munificence,  seldom 
disclosing,  even  to  those  whom  they  relieved,  the  source  whence  they  IIont^. 
Public  institutions,  distressed  individuals,  private  friends  experienced  the  benefit 
of  his  well  regtilated  economy,  demonstrating  that  though  be  had  shrunk  frum 
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the  tnrvey  of  the  world,  be  bad  not  forgotteo  its  inott  imporUiDt  daties;  ever 
frludious  tu  fu'Hi  those  two  great  comroaDdn;enls,  od  which  be  had  been  taught 
hy  his  Divine  master,  *  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

Adjoming  is  a  beautiful  pyramidal  monupieDt  of  white  marble  to 
the  memory  of  rear-admiral  Thomas  Totty,  who  died  of  a  malignant 
fever,  while  at  sea,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1802,  in  the  57th  year  oi 
his  age. 

Next  is  a  well-executed  monument  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
John  Forbes  (by  Banks)  late  lieutenant  in  the  74th  regiment  of  foot, 
and  Richard  Gordon  Forbes,  late  lieutenant  in  the  first  regiment  of 
foot-guards ;  both  of  whom  fell  gloriously  in  the  service  of  their 
king  afid  country;  the  former  at  the  assault  of  Kestnagberry  in  the 
East  Indies,  Nov.  12, 1791,  aged  nineteen  years;  the  latter  near 
Alkmaar,  North  Holland,  September  19, 1799,  aged  twenty  years. 
A  weeping  figure  reclines  between  two  urns,  surmounted  by  wHlows  : 
on  the  urns  are  inscribed  the  initials  of  each  hero.  The  figure 
holds  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand,  on  which  is  the  following  passage : 
'  1  shall  go  to  them,  bot  they  shall  not  retorn  to  me.'     2  Sam.  23. 

A  pyramidal  monument  of  white  marble,  by  Nollekens,  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Stuart,  esq.  next  strikes  the  eye.  The  f«atin 
inscription  imports  that  he  died  in  the  year  ITBl,  aged  47.  There 
is  a  good  medallion,  on  which  a  naked  boy  reclines,  throwing  aside 
drapery  to  discover  it.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  family 
arms. 

Adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  lieu- 
tenant-general William  Anne  Villettes,  who  was  seized  with  a  fever 
during  a  tour  of  military  inspection,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and 
died  near  Port  Antonio,  13th  of  July,  1808,  aged  54. 

A  monument  in  this  chapel,  by  Wilton,  is  inscribed  on  the  sar- 
cophagus, 

'  Memorise  sacram  Algernon  comitis  de  Mountrath,  et  Diauee  comitissse. 
Hoc  moDnmeotom  saperstes  ilia  poni  voluit  1771.  Sic  quos  in  vita  junxit 
Miciter,  idem  in  tamuin  rt\  post  fonera  jan^it  Amor/ 

The  design  is  by  sir  William  Chambers ;  an  angel  assists  her 
ladyship  in  ascending  from  the  sarcophagus  to  a  vacant  seat  by  her 
husband,  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  realms  of  bliss  on  a  mass  of 
clouds.  The  artist  seems  to  have  forgot  that  distance  cannot  well^ 
be  expressed  on  marble,  and  that  by  attemptmg  it  the  earl  appears 
a  boy  to  his  countess  a  few  feet  lower.  The  naked  parts  of  the  fi- 
gures are  very  good,  the  drapery  very  bad,  and  the  rays  of  glory 
like  bundles  of  Tuscan  cornices.     The  clouds  are  like  nothing. 

Adjoining  is  a  well-executed  monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Kemperfelt,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  who  was  lost  in  H.  M.  S.  Royal 
George  at  Spithead,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1782.  On  thecolumn 
is  represented  the  Royal  George,  sinking,  and  the  admiral  ascend- 
ing into  the  heavenly  regions,  surmounted  by  an  angel. 

In  a  comer  of  this  chapel  is  a  handsome  monument  surmounted 
with  Greek  ornaments^  and  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory 
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of  Matthew  Baillie,  M.  D.  who  died  October  9, 1823,  aged  62.    It 
Ma8  executed  by  Chan  trey  in  1827. 

The  pavement  is  composed  of  many  stones,  woose  owners  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  transmit  their  names  by  tliem  to  posterity. 
8oroe  of  them  are  fairly  worn  out,  and  others  have  l>een  robbed  of 
their  brass.  On  a  large  blue  slab  is  an  inscription  to  William 
Moor,  esq.  late  attorney-general  of  Barbadoes,  who  died  on  the  6th 
of  October,  1783,  aged  60  years. 

Abbot  Kir  ton,  1466. 

A  plain  stone,  which  had  formerly  a  brass  effigy  tnpof»lt/{cd/iiit#, 
•nd  an  inscription,  now  gone,  commemorates  this  abbot. 

General  Wolfe's  monument  separates  the  above  chapel  from  the 
north  aisle.  It  is  very  large,  and  the  work  of  Wilton.  The  general  is 
nearly  naked,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  fine  figure  ;  perhaps  the  legs 
are  too  firmly  placed  for  bis  exhausted  situation.  The  soldier  who 
supports  him  is  full  of  earnestness  and  expression  in  relating  the 
victory  just  achieved.  That  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  has  a  good 
head  ;  but  the  body  b  strangely  faulty,  and  does  not  relieve  as  it 
ought.  The  angel  offering  the  laurel  had  better  have  been  omitted. 
The  couch  is  badly  drawn  and  poorly  executed :  but  the  old  oak 
tree,  hung  with  tomahawks  and  daggers  is  very  excellent.  The 
two  sorrowing  lioos  at  the  feet  of  the  sarcophagus  are  exceedingly 
characteristic,  and  well  executed.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the 
brcmaee  relief  on  the  basement,  though  parts  are  well  done.  It  re- 
presents the  landing  and  scaling  the  rocks,  previous  to  the  action. 
The  vessels  cannot  be  worse. 

'  To  the  memory  of  James  Wolfe,  major-genenil,  and  commandcr-iii-chief  of 
tbe  British  laod  forces,  oo  an  expedition  against  Quebec ;  who,  after  sarmooDting 
by  ability  and  valoar  all  obstacles  of  art  and  oatare,  was  slain  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1759;  the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  dedicate  this  monament.' 

Close  to  it  is  a  tablet 

'  Sacted  to  the  memory  of  sir  James  Adolphas  Oughton,  Lieutenant-General, 
commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty*s  Torces  m  North  Britain,  colonel  of  the  8 1st 
regiment  of  foot,  Lieatenant-Governor  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  and  knight  of  the 
most  honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath.  He  departed  this  Kfe  the  14th 
day  of  April,  1780,  in  the  6  lit  year  of  his  age.' 

Another  to  Brian  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  March 
26, 1602,  aged  74. 

Immediately  underneath  Duppa*8  monument  is  a  neat  marble 
surmounted  by  ensigns,  trophies  of  war,  &c.  to  the  memory  of  John 
Theophilus  Beresfond,  who  died  in  the  21st  year  of  his  n^e,  at  Villa 
Formosa,  in  Spain,  of  the  wounds  received  from  tbe  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine. 

On  the  op|>o8ite  side  of  the  aisle  is  a  tomb  of  rich  marble  (S.  F. 
Moore,  sc.)  which  has  a  pretty  figure  of  History,  but  with  twd  dra- 
pery, boMiug  a  label  inscribed,  l^hellenberg,  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
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Oudenarde,  Taniere,  Malplaquet,  Dettingen,  Fonlenoy,  Rocoux, 
Laffeldth.  She  rests  her  arm  on  an  urn;  and  at  her  feet  is  the 
deceased*s  medallion  and  trophies.  On  (he  pyramid  behind  are  me- 
dallions of  the  four  sovereigns  in  whose  reign  the  deceased  had 
lived,  queen  Anne,  George  I.  George  II.  and  George  III. 

'  In  memory  of  John  Earl  Ligonier,  Baron  of  Ripley^  in  Surry,  Viscount  o 
Inoiskilliog,  and  Viscount  of  Clonmell,  0eld  marshallj  and  command<^r  in  chief  o 
bis  Majesty's  forces.  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  of  the  first  regiment 
of  foot  guards,  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  Bonourahle  Privy  Council,  and  Knight 
of  the  most  honoorable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  died  April  the  88th,  1770, 
a^d  oinety-two.* 

Avelinef  Countess  of  Lancaster, 

This  moouiiient  is  situated  behind  that  of  lord  Ligonier ;  it  is  an 
altar  tomb,  with  a  lofty  pyramidal  canopy,  richly  enamelled  and 
carved  with  foliage  in  the  style  of  Edmund  Crouohback  and  Aymer 
de  Valence  ;  on  the  altar  tomb  lies  the  effigy  of  tlie  countess.  Un- 
til the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty,  this  tomb  was  shut  out 
from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  and  from  the  aisle  by  the  monument  of 
lord  Ligonier.  Aveline  was  the  wife  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl 
of  Lancaster ;  she  died  in  1293. 

The  two  magnificent  tombs  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  was  mur- 
dered 28d  of  June,  17  Edward  III.  in  France,  and  that  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  to  Henry  III.  and  who 
died  in  France,  1296,  but  was  brought  and  interred  here,  are  east 
of  the  monument  of  lord  Ligcmier,  and  compose  the  north  screen  of 
the  pbtllorm  to  the  high-altar. 

Tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence. 

This  18  an  altar  tomb  on  a  basement,  which  rests  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  aisle.  Its  side  is  divided  into  eight  niches,  containing 
injured  statues,  over  which  are  trefoils  within  pediments,  and  be- 
tween them  seven  shields  on  quatrefoils.  The  cross  legged  figure 
of  the  deceased  lies  en  the  tomb,  with  the  head  supported,  by 
angels;  the  canopy  is  between  four  beautifully  enriched  buttresses 
terminating  in  pinnacles.  The  arch  is  adorned  by  three  pointed 
leaves  and  two  halves.  The  roof  finishes  in  a  pediment.  Within 
thai,  and  over  the  arch,  is  a  knight  on  horseback,  with  his  sword 
brandished,  going  at  full  speed.  Two  brackets  near  the  top  sup- 
port angels.  Some  of  its  painting,  gilding,  and  Mosaic  may  be  traced. 

Earl  of  Lancaster's  Tomb. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster's  had  a  painting  on  its  basement,  which 
has  beeu  nearly  destroyed  through  age,  want  of  cleaning,  and  other 
caii.ses.  In  many  places  the  Biaae  is  bare ;  and  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  make  out  the  figures,  or  distinguish  what  the  colours  have 
l>een.  They  appear  to  be  knights  conquerors  leading  their  prison- 
ers, from  the  triumphant  attitudes  of  some,  and  the  downcast  looks 
.of  others.  They  are  paired,  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
expression  in    the  ten  figures.     The  effigies  of  the  duke  lie  cross- 
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legged  under  a  grand  canopy  of  one  great  and  two  smaller  archei, 
enriched  in  a  manner  even  more  magnificent  than  that  of  Valence's. 
Upon  the  pediment  were  four  angels  on  brackets,  and  a  knight 
on  horseback  within  a  trefoil ,  and  ten  niches  on  the  side  of  the 
tomb.  This  and  the  preceding  monument  have  been  recently  re* 
paired,  and  the  broken  parts  restored. 

Near  this  monument  is  a  plain  slab  removed  from  St.  John  the 
Baptises  chapel,  with  a  brass  effigy  of  sir  John  Uerpeden,  who 
died  14A7. 

In  the  north  aisle,  opposite  to  Henry  HI.'s  tomb,  is  a  brass 
figure,  representing  John  Windsor,  a  parasite  of  the  court  of  Edward 
Hi.  and  who  married  that  king's  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers;  he  died 
on  Easter  eve,  April  7,  1414.    The  inscription  still  remains. 

<S0t  f>i$i  0eptem'  £tlo  iTpf  €  Quaf  atitifs 
9e0p'  a  pa0cf)alt0  W  septta  liur  tit  AptrfUs, 
Stra  0ttt  a  mtt'Ho  9on  mpnUsotre  no'Ce  mtna 
Come  geme  0  mu'iio  tonfe00tt0  ttrtmfnt  lor 
jfttttat  t^erenem  <5fiifllelm  aliu'tC  'f0m 
0HU9  U  armCgeru'  Hfgn*  He  nofe  Hfgtiu' 
mtv  |ttlieti(U0  erat  tello  m'ltO0  p  metat 
a9O0tea  pemtuft  ic  e  or  li  Itietra  flebft 
#t(u't)en0* otifit  Ut  nut  In tatrnt  nuit»tlt 
WVidit  in  tVnwn  0pCirftU0  ante  Deum. 

It  has  caused  some  dkipute  whether  tlie  small  barial  place  of  abbot 
Islip,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Erasmus  were  not  the  same.  One 
would  almost  imagme  the  writers  who  confound  them  had  never 
been  in  the  church.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  state  of 
the  abbots  chapel,  as  it  b  called,  it  certainly  is  separate,  and 
always  has  been  from  that  of  St.  Erasmus.  On  examining  the  ich- 
nography,  the  former  will  be  found  to  answer  the  square  chapel  of 
St.  Benedict  directly  opposite,  in  the  south  aisle.  The  place  just 
mentioned  is  nearly  open  to  the  transept,  and  on  the  north  side.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  Islip  did  no  more  than  build  the  present 
screen,  and  make  a  floor  for  a  chantry,  to  which  there  is  now  a  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  and  at  the  entrance  a  small  door  leading  to  the 
place  where  he  lies.  Dart  says,  he  cannot  find  the  site  of  two  cha- 
pels dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Anne. 

The  door  was  surmounted  by  a  statue,  but  only  its  bracket  re- 
mains, and  H  p^  J^ 

The  basement  of  the  screen  is  composed  of  quatrefoils  containing 
roses  and  fleurs  de  lis,  and  over  them  a  row  of  arches.  The  next 
division  is  divided  by  liuttresses  into  windows  of  four  mullions,  with 
three  ranges  of  arches  in  height.  The  friexe  contains  one  or  two 
reliefs  of  his  rebus,  most  absurdly  conceived,  being  an  eye,  and  a 
slip,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  his  name  at  length.  The  most  beauti- 
ful part  is  seven  niches  above,  with  canopies  of  great  taste  and  de- 
licate workmanship. 
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Farther  to  the  east  b  another  specimen  of  those  exquisite  per- 
formances of  niches,  and  triple  canopies,  with  their  minute  ribs, 
foliages,  &c.  and  a  row  of  quatrefoils  at  the  base.  That  this  was 
the  abbot's  work  we  have  a  proof  at  the  sides  in  a  rebus  of  a  hand 
holding  a  slip. 

The  recess  is  filled,  without  injury  to  it,  by  a  neat  tablet,  in- 
scribed, 

'  Bestam  weurrectionein  hie  ezpectat  revdof  adeoodam  in  Chritto  pater  Goli* 
elmo*  Barnard^  S.  T.  P.  hoiot  ecclenae  coUegiaUe  primo  alonriout,  deindo  pre- 
bendariafl  RoffenM,  postea  decaDua :  bine  ad  episcopatum  in  Hibernia,  Rapoaen- 
aem  1 744,  DereDtam  1747.  A  re^e  Georgio  Secondo  provectat  in  pauperibus 
flablevapdit,  in  eccleiis  reficiendus  inttituMdit,  dotandit.  Qnantom  ezeruit  mu- 
Didcentiam;  diacetitila,  cui  annos  plpi  viginti  praefuit  din  aentiet^et  agooncet. 
Id  angliam  valeCodiDit  caoaa  levennt  Londlni  decenit  Jan.  itia  D.  1768,  etatia 
72. 

One  of  the  small  pillars  on  a  great  column  having  been  cut  away 
for  the  alterations  made  by  L8lip,ithas  been  supported  by  a  bracktt 
carved  into  his  rebus,  which  we  fmd  repeated  in  the  window  of  the 
chantry  in  two  panes  of  coloured  glass.  And  round  this  place,  once 
used  only  for  prayers  for  the  deceased,  stand  clumsy  pressi's  faced 
with  glass,  through  which  the  curious  may  view  the  stiff  waxen 
figures  of  king  William,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Anne,  duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Buckingham,  Nelson  and  lord  Chatham. 

The  robes  and  other  parts  of  the  dress  ot  the  late  lord  Chatham 
are  preserved  on  a  well-executed  effigy  by  Mrs.  Wright.  The  face 
is  piobably  as  well  done  as  wax  will  permit;  but  such  representa- 
tions are  never  pleasing ;  there  is  something  particularly  disagree- 
able in  the  glass  eyes.  Fragments  of  portraits  on  the  sides  of  the 
site  of  the  altar  were  hid  by  these  presses,  but  they  have  been  re- 
cently removed  with  otlier  ancient  remains  and  framed  and  glazed 
near  Poets'  Corner. 

The  inside  of  the  chapel  or  burial-place  is  hid  from  view  by  a 
fence  of  rough  boards  nailed  across  the  arches. 
Si,  EraswuM*  Chapel, 

To  the  east  of  the  screen  of  Islip^s  chantry  is  a  door,  under  the 
niouldmgs  of  which  are  angels  holding  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Edward  III. ;  over  it  is  J^aitCtttS  (SvaSimUSi  ; 
which  would  seem  sufficient  authority  for  asserting  that  the  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  him.  Dart  will  have  it  that  Islip  borrowed  a  piece 
of  the  chapel  of  St,  John  the  Baptist.  That,  however,  is  disputable  ; 
and,  mdeed,  one  should  imagme  the  passage  older  than  that  time  ; 
however,  it  may  probably  have  been  made  when  the  three  tombs 
filling  the  south  side  were  erected. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  door  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  which 
held  the  vessel  for  holy  water.  The  roof  of  the  entrance  is  divided 
by  namerous  ribs,  and  one  of  the  key-stones  represents  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Through  it  is  an  aperture,  for  what  pur- 
po«e  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

Directly  fadng  the  door,  on  ascending  one  step,  is  a  bracket,  over 
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which  are  the  remains  of  the  faslenbg  to  the  statue  it  supported. 
The  rays  emanating  from  its  head  are  very  perfect,  painted  on  the 
wall ;  and  traces  of  rude  flowers,  not  unJike  those  of  the  coaneit 
paper  hangings,  may  be  perceived  on  every  side  ol  it,  and  a  few 
fleurs  de  lis.  The  mouldings  have  L>een  a  fierce  scarlet,  and  gilt. 
On  the  left  hand  is  a  piscina,  and  facing  it  another.  Several  staples 
in  the  wall  lead  us  to  suppose  (hat  many  lamps  were  suspended  be- 
fore this  statue,  %¥hich  probably  was  St.  £rasmus.  Dart  is  certainly 
wrong  in  saying  that  an  altar  stood  beneath  it,  as,  though  statues 
were  not  placed  against  an  eastern  wall,  altars  were.  This  would 
have  been  to  the  north. 

The  place  of  the  altar  on  the  east  side  of  the  chapel,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  covered  by 
the  vast  and  splendid  monument  of  Henry  Carey,  baron  of  Huns- 
don,  who  died  1506,  aged  72.  A  scrap  of  beautiful  foliage  which 
was  over  it,  and  an  elevation  in  the  pavement,  are  (he  only  memen^ 
tos  of  this  altar. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  deep  square  recess 
divided  by  a  pillar.  The  hinges  of  a  door  to  this  locker,  for  the 
altar  utsusils,  are  still  visible.  The  two  arches,  an<l  the  ornaments  of 
a  seated  figure,  with  foliage,  are  perfect  over  it.  On  the  door  is  an 
old  altar  tomb,  and  in  the  arch  directly  over  it  hooks  for  lamps. 

The  north  side  is  filled  by  the  miserable  tomb  of  colonel  Popham 
and  his  lady,  with  their  figures  resting  their  elbows  on  a  pedestal. 
It  is  without  an  inscription,  which  was  removed  at  the  Restoration 
on  account  of  his  rebellious  conduct. 

The  adjoining  side  contains  an  ancient  arch.  On  the  north  end 
of  it  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  door  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Mary  Kendal, 
an  indifferent  kneeling  figure,  1710,  aged  about  32.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  friendship  with  lady  Catharine  Jones  ;  and  was  in- 
terred here,  in  hopes  her  dust  might  mix  with  that  lady's,  who  in- 
tended to  be  buried  near  her  mother  in  this  chapel. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pavement,  almost  covering  it,  is  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Cecil,  earl  of  Exeter;  and,  at  his  right  hand,  Dorothy,  his 
first  wife,  with  a  blank  space  for  his  second  wife,  Frances,  who  (we 
are  told  by  the  ciceroni  of  the  abbey.)  refused  so  ignoble  a  situation 
as  his  left  side.  Their  bodies,  however,  all  rest  together  under 
the  monument,  in  hopes  of  joyful  resurrection,  acconjing  to  the 
inscription. 

Of  the  three  tombs  which  separate  the  aisle  from  the  chapel,  that 
of  George  Fascet,  abbot,  is  the  western.  It  is  an  altar-tomb,  with 
quatrefoils  on  the  sides,  and  a  flat  arched  canopy  much  decayed. 
At  the  head  a  shield,  mitre  and  helmet.  He  died  about  1414.  On 
it  is  a  stone  coffin,  which  has  been  broken  through  and  greatly  in- 
jured. Within  it  are  the  oaken  boards  of  the  inner  coffin  ;  and  on 
the  top  a  large  cross,  shewing  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastic. 
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This  coffin  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Cough*  to  abbot  Crockesley,  who 
died  1258. 

At  the  feet  is  another  tomb,  ivilh  five  quatrefoils  on  the  sides, 
and  on  it  the  decayed  figure  of  a  bishop.  This  had  a  canopy,  but 
it  is  now  entirely  destroyed,  except  part  of  the  west  end,  which  has 
a  shield,  helmet,  milre,  and  this  inscription  :  DAI  AN.  D'Nl  1520. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  body  of  Thomas  Rutheil,  bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  last  is  a  tomb  without  a  canopy,  very  like  the  preceding  in 
every  respect.  The  cushion  under  the  bead  of  the  effigies  is  em- 
broidered with  089*  4C*  QSSI.  It  is  conjectured  to  be  abbot 
William  of  Colchester.  The  chapel  has  six  sides,  besides  that  to 
the  south,  which  is  the  form  of  all  round  the  church. 

]n  this  chapel  is  a  modern  but  neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Eli- 
zabeth countess  of  Mexborough,  who  died  June  7,  1821,  aged  50. 

A  door,  now  closed,  led  from  lslip*s  chantry  to  a  passage  over 
the  entrance  of  this,  through  the  piers  between  the  windows,  to  the 
place  where  lord  Hunsdon's  tomb  stands.  A  pillar  over  it  teimi- 
uates  in  a  curious  bracket  of  a  man,  who  rests  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  head  on  his  hand.  An  achievement,  with  a  banner 
off  lady  Hughes,  hangs  to  the  west  wall. 

In  the  aisle  between  the  chapel  just  described  and  the  next,  are 
two  tablets  to  Jane  Crew,  1769,  aged  30;  and  Juliana  Crew,  1621. 

Si.  Paats  Chapel 

Haa  a  skreen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  door,  formed  by  the  tomb 
off  lord  Boochier  and  bis  lady.  It  is  bounded  by  two  buttresses,  at 
tlie  base  of  which  are  a  lion  and  an  eagle  supporting  banners  of 
arms.  A  heavy  arch  covers  the  boarded  top  of  the  tomb,  in  shape 
like  two  coffms.  The  sides  contain  shields  within  garters,  on  quatre- 
foils: on  the  top  off  the  arch  is  his  shield,  helmet,  and  crest;  be- 
hind it  a  buttress,  and  on  each  side  two  ranges  of  four  pointed 
arches ;  between  them,  nearly  obliterated  coats  of  arms.  Over  the 
rows  of  arches  other  coats;  the  upper  held  by  painted  angels, 
which  cannot  be  traced  without  climbing.  On  the  frieze  is  the  half 
decayed  inscription  of  '  rfSOntlOf^fS  fintt  UOtt  UOf^fS  SeD 
nomfnf  ttIO  ll8  0lOtrfam;*  and  another  quite  illegible.  He 
(lied  in  1431.  The  whole  must  have  been  exceedingly  splendid 
when  the  painting  and  gilding  were  perfect. 

The  arches  and  battlements  are  continued  over  the  door. 

The  western  half  of  the  screen  is  covered  by  a  monument,  (Wil- 
ton, sculp.) 

*  To  the  memory  of  William  Poltnej,  earl  of  Bath,  by  his  brother,  the  hon. 
Harry  Polteaey,  general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  1767.    Obiit  July  1764,  ceiatis 

*  ^Sepul.  Mod.  voi.  K  page  58. 
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It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  tomb,  and  the  fij^ures  recliue  gracefully 
on  the  urn.     A  good  medallion  of  the  earl  bangs  above. 

The  altar  of  St.  Paul  afforded  to  those  who  heard  mass  at  it  two 
years  and  thirty  days  indulgence. 

Francis  lord  Cottington  has  been  a  close  attendant  since  the  year 
1670 ;  for  his  tomb  hides  every  trace  of  its  place. 

That  to  Francis,  countess  of  Sussex,  which  adjoins  it,  b,  or 
rather  has  been,  very  magnificent.  It  is  composed  of  porphyry  and 
other  valuable  materials,  but  miserably  corroded  and  mouldered, 
even  to  some  inches  in  depth  ;  the  date  1589 ;  her  aii;e  58. 

Dudley  Carleton,  viscount  Dorchester,  in  his  robes,  corouet,  ruff, 
^nd  pointed  beard,  is  a  poor  figure ;  and  the  Ionic  pediment  above 
is  as  tasteless  as  the  pedestal  on  which  he  reclines. 

Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  in  the  chancellors  gown,  lies  under  a 
grand  composite  arch  on  a  sarcophagus ;  on  the  side  of  which  four 
SODS  kneel  in  armour,  and  four  daughters.  He  died  1587,  aged 
fifty-seven. 

The  formal  effigies  of  sir  James  Fullerton  and  his  lady  are  on  an 
altar-tomb,  with  a  plain  arch  in  the  wall,  containing  an  inscription 
that  his  '  remnant*  lies  here ;  and  quibbles  upon  his  name  thus : 
*  He  died  fuller  of  faith  than  of  fears ;  fuller  of  resolution  than  of 
pains ;  fuller  of  honour  than  of  days.' 

Sir  John  Pickering^s  monument  is  another  of  those  erected  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  like  most  of  that  period,  lavishly 
adorned  with  statues,  pillars  of  the  richest  orders,  arches,  heavy 
obelisks,  and  complicated  scroll-work  of  fine  marbles,  painted  and 
gilded.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  in  tlie  year  1596.  His 
wife  is  at  his  right  hand ;  and  eight  daughters  kneel  before  a  desk 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 

The  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  supporting  the  figures  of  sir  Giles 
de  Aubeny,  and  his  lady,  stands  nearly  in  tlie  midst  of  the  chapel. 
He  is  represented  in  coukplete  armour,  his  head  on  his  helmet,  and 
in  the  collar  and  mantle  of  tlie  order  of  the  garter.  He  died  1507. 
It  was  richly  gilt. 

Against  the  back  of  the  earl  of  Bath*s  monument  is  one  con- 
sisting of  a  pedestal,  sarcophagus,  and  pyramid,  jy  Scheemakers, 
inscribed: 

'  In  this  chapel  lies  ioterred  sir  Henry  BeHasyae,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durliam,  lieutenant- general  of  (be  forces  in  Hlanders  under 
king  William  tlie  Third,  sometime  governor  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  and  after- 
waitls  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  lineally  descended  from  Rowland  Bellasyse,  of 
Bella»yse,  in  the  coontv  of  Durham,  son  of  Belasius,  one  of  the  Norman  generals 
who  came  into  Cneland  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  knighted  by  him. 
He  married  first.  Durothy,  daughter  of  Tobias  Jenkyn,  esq.  of  Grimiton,  and 
widow  of  Robert  Benson,  esq.  of  Wrenthorpe,  both  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
by  her  had  issne  Mary,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  By 
his  second  wife,  Fleetwood,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Shuttle  worth,  esq,  second  son  or 
Richard  Shuttleworth.  esq.  of  Gawthorp,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  lie 
had  William,  his  heir,  and  Mar^ret,  who  died  in  her  infancy.  He  died  the 
16th  of  December^  1717^  in  the  70lh  year  of  hit  age.    Near  to  him  are  buried 
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hit  two  ladies,  and  Mary ,  his  eldest  daughter;  also  Mrs.  Bridges  Bclla^yse, 
wife  of  William  Bel)asj!>e,  esq.  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Billingsly, 
esq.  who  died  the  88th  of  July,  17^5^  in  the  81st  year  of  hei  age^  leaving  an  only 
daughter.' 

Near  this  is  a  new  monumental  tablet  of  white  marble,  having  a 
Wieping  female  figure  leaning  on  a  broken  rampart,  on  which  is  the 
word  BADAJOS,  at  the  siege  of  which  was  slain  lieutenant  Charles 
Macleod,  to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  erected. 

On  the  pavement : 

Sir  Henry  Bellasyse,  knt.  He  was  made  lieutenant  general  of  his  late  nna- 
jesty  king  William's  forces  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1695.  He  died  Deceml»er 
the  16th,  17 17,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.' — '  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  dame 
Fleetwood  Bellasyse,  widow  and  reiict  of  the  hon,  sir  Henry  Bellayse,  of  Brance- 
peth  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  esq.  obiit  11  ih  February  1769.  eetates  72.' 
— '  Underneath  lies  the  body  o(  Bridget  Bellasyse,  only  daughter  of  William  Bel- 
lasyse, of  Brancepeth  Castle,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  esq.  She  changed 
this  life  for  a  better  the  5ih  day  of  April,  1774,  aged  88  years.' 

'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  right  hon.  Sarah  Hussey,  countess  of  Tyrcoonel. 
Obiit  October  the  7(h  1733.' 

Ten  silken  banners  of  those  ladies  are  suspended  over  them. 
In  the  aisle,  against  the  tomb  of  William  of  Colchester,  is  a  mo- 
nument 

:  '  To  the  memory  of  Charles  Holmes,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  He 
<4(ed  the  8Ut  of  November,  1761,  commander  of  his  majesty's  fleet  stationed  at 
Jamaica,  aged  50.  Erected  by  his  grateful  nieces,  Mary  Stanwix  and  Lucretia 
Tovtle. 

it  is  the  work  of  Wilton ;  and  a  great  statue  of  the  admiral,  in 
Roman  armour,  is  made  to  rest  on  an  English  eigh teen-pounder, 
mounted  on  a  sea  carriage.  At  his  feet  is  a  cable,  remarkably 
correct,  and  well  coiled,  in  the  seaman's  phrase. 

I  am  compelled  to  pass  over  the  numerous  stones  and  inscriptions 
which  appear  on  the  pavement  of  this  transept,  though  many  of 
them  are  in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  as  records  of  the  worth, 
the  g^atness,  and  the  virtues  of  some  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  window  over  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventirs  chapel 
are  seven  figures  in  stained  glass.  The  first  is  intended  for  Christ, 
who  is  distinguished  by  a  crown  of  thorns.  The  Virgin  Mary  is 
depicted  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  straw-coloured  nimbus. 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  is  in  royal  robes,  on  the  exterior  of 
which  are  several  large  initial  letters  ^.  St.  John  is  represented 
as  a  pilgrim.  On  the  inner  robe  is  the  initial  letter  0.  several 
times  repeated.  St.  Augustine  is  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  and  bishop 
Mellitus  is  splendidly  arrayed  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  with  the 
l»  Iter  ^^ 

n  th«f  area  before  Henry  the  Tth's  chapel,  is  a  large  grey  stone, 
with  an  almost  obliterated  figure  of  a  religieuse ;  it  was  placed  in 
its  presant  situation  on  the  rebuilding  of  that  structure,  having 
formerly  stood  in  St.  Mary*s  chapel  which  was  pulled  down  by 
Ueur^  7th.     it  belonged  to  abbot  Berkyng,  who  died  in  124(1. 
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Henry  the  Seventh!'*  ChapeL 

Before  we  enter  that  venerable  and  rich  chapel,  we  mast,  admire 
the  beautiful  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  oratory^  which  forms  an  arch 
across  the  aisle  directly  east  of  his  tomb.  It  is  supported  at  each 
corner  by  clustered  pillars ;  on  the  ends  are  shields  with  his  arms,  sur* 
rounded  by  four  angels,  whose  wings  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  an  im- 
perfect quatrefoil ;  and  on  the  point  of  the  arch  is  a  shield,  helmet,  and 
crest ;  in  the  frieze  a  badge  of  deer  and  swans  chained  to  a  beacon  ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  grand  niche  of  three  canopies,  which  contams  a  repre- 
sentatimi  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  or  his  successor  ;  two  pre- 
lates are  in  the  act  of  placmg  the  crown  on  the  seated  king ;  two 
figures  kneel  on  the  sides :  to  the  right  are  nme  small  niche«,  with 
statues ;  on  their  canopies  are  deer  and  swans.  On  the  left  fi?e 
niches  and  statues,  and  on  the  tops  of  their  canopies  statues  under 
other  canopies.  Those  occasion  a  rise  of  about  two  feet  near  the 
altar.  The  south  side  is  very  much  like  the  above ;  the  three 
arches  which  stand  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  are  of  unequal  breadths ;  the  ornaments  over  the 
smaller  ones  are  alike.  Over  the  north  arch  is  a  shield  and  crest, 
with  the  side  frieze  continued.  In  a  triple  canopied  niche  is  St. 
George  piercing  the  dragon ;  on  the  left  two  niches  with  statues ; 
and  on  the  right,  over  those,  are  six  niches,  containing  saints  with 
canopies ;  and  above  is  the  side  continuation  of  the  before  described 
altar-piece  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  chantry. 

The  ceiling  of  the  arch  over  the  aisle  has  a  crown  for  the  centre ; 
pannelled  rays  diverge  from  it,  which  are  bounded  by  a  circle  of 
quatrefoils ;  some  of  the  pannels  contain  deer,  and  others  swans. 
The  basement  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  tomb  next  the  aisle  is  formed 
into  quatrefoils,  much  decayed. 

The  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  the  Blessed  Mary*s,  or  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel,  is  formed  by  twelve  steps ;  over  them  is  a  most  magnificent 
arch  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave ;  unfortunately  it  has  very  little 
light.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  on  the  western  side  have  a  bear 
and  staff,  a  greyhound  and  dragon  on  them  :  the  angles  on  the  sides 
of  the  great  arches  have  the  king's  arms  within  quatrefoils,  and 
those  of  the  two  sides  his  badges  ;  a  row  of  pinnacled  and  foliaged 
arches,  divided  by  one  bay,  extend  north  and  south  across  the  en- 
trances. The  frieze  is  adorned  with  roses,  and  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted by  a  battlement.  The  roof  is  composed  of  quatrefoils,  filled 
by  badges ;  between  which  are  beautifully  enriched  pannels.  On  the 
platform  of  the  stairs  are  two  doors  leading  to  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  The  basements  of  the  two  rows  have  rows  of  quatrefoils ; 
over  them  arches  and  vast  blank  windows  of  three  mullions,  crossed 
by  one  embattled,  which  finish  in  beautiful  intersections;  one  of 
those  divisions  on  each  side  is  glazed ;  besides  those  the  other  lights 
are  only  reflected.  Three  steps  higher  is  the  pavement  of  the 
chapel,  of  black  and  white  marble  lozenges,  in  which  is  a  square. 
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flomclliing  different  in  tlie  shape  of  the  pieces,  coDtaiuing  a  small 
plate  of  perforated  brass.  This  is  the  only  memorial  the  present 
royal  family  have  to  distinguish  the  place  for  their  interment,  and 
the  only  monument  to  the  remains  of  king  George  and  queen  Caro- 
line, the  late  duke  of  Cuml>erland,  &c.  <&c. 

Tomb  of  Henry  the  Seventh* 

Its  grand  brazen  enclosure  would,  with  a  very  trifling  alteration, 
form  an  outside  plan  for  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  Gothic  style  ; 
the  double  range  of  windows  terminating  by  a  projecting  arched 
cornice,  the  frieze  of  quatrefoils  and  the  embattlements  are  all  suited 
to  such  a  building ;  and  the  portal  would  be  an  exquisite  window 
for  the  hall,  a  little  shortened. 

Although  brass  is  not  easily  broken,  and  the  ornaments  are  firmly 
fastened,  yet  we  may  find  strong  traces  of  devastation  and  theft  in 
the  vacant  niches  and  injured  decorations;  the  little  slender  pillars, 
the  badges  of  a  greyhound,  dragon,  portcullis,  &c.  &c,  are  intro- 
duced with  great  taste  throughout  the  design,  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  worthy  of  the  monarch's  splendid  chapel.  The  form 
of  the  altar-tomb  admits  of  so  little  variety,  that  we  are  nearly  con- 
fbied  to  saying  the  effigies  are  very  well  executed,  as  are  the  angels 
at  the  comers.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  sides  are  finely  drawn  ;  but 
the  circles  of  leaves  are  too  thick,  and  the  pilasters  too  excessively 
crowded  with  ornaments  and  emblems. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Hie  iacet  HeDricvseivs  oominis  Sepiinivs,  Anglie  qvoodam  Rex,  Edrnvodi 
Richmvndie,  comitia  filivs,  qvi  die  xxii  Avgvsii  Rex  creatvs.  siatim  post  apvd 
Westmoiiasterimi  die  xxx  Ociobris  coronHvr,  Anno  Domini  mcccclxxxv. 
Moriivr  deinde  xxi  die  Aprilis,  anno  etatia  uiii.  Regnavic  anooa  xxiii.  menaifl 
Octo :  minvs  too  die.' 

On  the  south  side, 

'  Hie  iacet  Regioa  Elixabetba,  Edwardi  I  III  qvonHum  Regis  Filia,  Edwardi  V. 
Regis  qvondam  nomioaii  Soror:  Henrici  VII.  olim  Rf^is  conivnx  atqoe  Hen- 
rici  VIII.  Regis  Mater  inclyta.  Obiit  aviem  svvm  diem  in  Tvrri  Londoniarvm 
die  xi  Febrvarii,  Anno  Domini  N.Dti.xxxvii  annorvm  etate  fvneta.' 

On  the  frieze, 

Seplimvs  hie  siivs  est  Henricvs  gloria  regam 
CvoHorvm,  ipvivs  qvi  (empesiate  fvervnt : 
Ingenio  atqve  Opibvs  gestarvm  et  nomine  rerrm ; 
Accessere  qvibvs  natvrae  dona  benignae : 
Frontis  bonos  facies  avgvsta,  heroica  forma ; 
IvDCtaqve  ei  svavis  conivox  per  pvlcra.  pvdica, 
Et  foecvnda  fvic  foelices  prole  parentes, 
Henricvm  qvib:  Octavvm  terra  Anglia  debes. 

Let  us  now,  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  attempt  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  wonderful  piece  of  architecture,  where  some  new  perfec- 
tions may  be  discovered  after  the  fiftieth  examination :  and  first, 
the  gates  of  brass.     The  great  gate   is  divided  into  sixty  perfect 
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squares,  and  five  imperfect  ones;  these  cooiain  pierced  crowns  and 
portcuilisses,  the  kiog*s  bitials,  fleur-de-lis^  au  eagle,  three  thistles 
springing  through  a  coronet,  their  stalks  terminating  in  seven  fea* 
tilers;  three  lions,  a  crown,  supported  by  sprigs  of  roses;  on  each 
division  of  that  gate  is  a  rose,  and  between  them  dragons :  some  of 
which  are  broken  off,  as  are  also  one  or  two  of  the  roses.  The 
smaller  gates  contain  twenty-eight  squares  each,  with  the  above 
emblems.  The  two  pillars  between  the  gates  are  twice  filletted, 
and  the  capitals  are  foliage.  The  animals,  badges  of  the  king,  hold 
fanciful  shields  on  them,  but  have  lost  their  heads,  and  are  other- 
wise mutilated.  The  angles  of  the  three  arches  are  all  filled  with 
lozenges,  circles,  and  quatrefoils,  with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
quatrefoil.  Fourteen  busts  of  angels,  habited  as  bishops  and  priests, 
crowned,  extend  across  the  nave;  the  two  comer  ones  are  hidden 
by  the  canopies  over  the  respective  stalls  of  prince  Frederick,  and 
the  kuig*s  stall,  bearuig  the  flag  of  England  and  France ;  this 
canopy  has  no  crest.  Between  them  are  seven  portcullisses,  three 
roses,  and  three  fleur-de*lis,  all  under  crowns,  more  or  less  broken. 
From  hence  to  the  roof  is  filled  by  a  great  window  of  many  com- 
partments, so  much  intersected  and  arched,  that  a  description  would 
not  be  comprehended.  The  lower  part  is  blank.  The  upper  part 
contains  figures  in  painted  glass,  crosses,  or  crowns,  and  fleur-de- 
lis  ;  smgle  feathers  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  crest,  red  and  blue 
mantles,  crowns  and  portcullisses,  crowns  and  garters,  crowns  and 
red  rose,  and  two  roses  or  wheels  full  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  glaas ; 
but  little  light  passes  through  this  window,  it  is  so  near  the  end  of 
the  abbey,  and  covered  with  dust.  Several  fragments  of  pinnacles 
in  glass  remain  in  the  arches  of  the  lower  divisions,  which  were 
parts  of  the  canopies  over  samts. 

The  side  aisles  have  four  arches  hid  by  the  stalls  ;  the  clustered 
pillars,  five  in  number,  between  them  support  great  arches  on  the 
roof,  each  of  which  have  twenty-three  pendant  small  semi-quatre- 
foil  arches  on  their  surface,  and  two  rich  pendants  or  drops ;  there 
are  five  small  drops  in  the  centre. 

Four  windows,  very  like  the  western,  fill  the  spaces  next  the  roof ; 
in  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  of  painted  glass,  of  three  lions,  fleur- 
de-lis,  and  red,  yellow,  and  blue  panes,  •  having  quatrefoil  arches, 
with  embattlements.  Under  the  windows  the  architect  and  his 
sculptor  have  exerted  their  utmost  abilities ;  and  exquisite  indeed 
are  the  canopies,  niches,  and  their  statues,  which  they  have  left  for 
our  admiration  :  there  are  five  between  each  pillar ;  trios  of  two- 
part  pinnacled  buttresses  form  the  divisions  :  the  canopies  are  semi- 
sexagons  ;  their  decoraticms  and  open-work  are  beautifully  delicate  ; 
over  them  is  a  cornice,  and  a  row  of  quatrefoils ;  and  the  battlement 
is  a  rich  ornament  of  leaves :  the  statues  all  stand  on  blank  labels ; 
and,  although  the  outline  of  the  pedestals  are  alike,  the  tracery  and 
foliage  differ  in  each :  beneath  those  is  the  continuation  of  balf- 
lengUi  angels,  before  described  oo  the  west  wall. 
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As  tnaiiy  of  my  readers  are  most  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
legends  of  Roman  Catholic  saints,  1  shall  describe  the  statues  as 
they  stand,  without  appropriating  them  ;  those  who  are  conversant 
in  legends  will  name  them  from  their  en)blems :  the  first  five  to  the 
north-west  are  cardbials  and  divines ;  the  next  a  figure  with  St. 
Peter's  keys  on  hb  hat ;  the  second  holding  a  mitre ;  the  third  a 
prelate,  whose  hand  is  licked  by  a  dog,  St.  Roch ;  the  fourth  a 
fine  studious  old  man,  St.  Anthony,  reading,  a  pig  at  his  feet ;  the 
next  a  prelate  blessing  a  female  figure  kneeling  before  him ;  the 
next  compartment  a  bishop  reading,  with  a  spindle  in  one  hand,  a 
king,  and  a  bnbop  wresting  the  dart  from  death,  who  lies  prostrate 
ander  hb  feet ;  under  the  fourth  window,  a  priest  uncovering  the 
oil  for  extreme  unction ;  St.  Lawrence,  wiUi  the  gridiron,  reading ; 
a  venerable  old  man,  with  flowins;  hair,  bearing  something  (decayed) 
OB  a  cushion ;  a  priest,  and  the  Fifth  a  female,  probably  a  prioress. 

On  the  south  side,  commencing  at  the  great  arch  which  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  a  king  reading,  an  old  roan  reading,  one 
plaving  on  a  flute,  St.  Sebastian  naked  bound  to  a  tree,  and  a  figure 
with  a  bow.  Further  on,  a  bishop  with  his  crosier  in  the  left 
handy  with  his  right  he  holds  a  crowned  head  placed  on  the  comer 
of  his  robe ;  a  queen,  a  bishop  m\h  a  crosier  and  wallet,  a  king 
with  a  sceptre ;  one  with  a  head  in  his  left  hand,  St.  Dennys ;  the 
fifth  a  bishop.  Under  the  third  window,  the  first  statue  is  removed, 
a  bishop  readmg ;  St.  George  and  the  dragon ;  a  mitrkd  statue  sup- 
porting a  child  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  air ;  the  fifth  a 
Eriest  in  a  devout  attitude.  The  last  division,  a  female  holdbig  a 
ibel ;  a  cardinal  reading ;  one  with  a  label ;  another  cardinal ;  also 
another  readmg. 

There  are  eight  statues  belongmg  to  the  great  arch  before  men- 
tioned, four  on  each  side ;  two  of  Uiose  are  a  continuation  of  the 
niches,  and  the  others  over  them  ;  the  statues  consist  of  a  prelate 
before  a  desk,  with  a  lion  fawning  on  him;  another  reading.  Above^ 
two  religious,  about  the  same  employment ;  those  are  on  the  south : 
one  on  Uie  opposite  side,  one  of  the  figures  is  gone,  the  other  is  a 
bishop  giving  the  benedictioo,  the  upper  ones,  reading  statues  of  old 
men. 

The  chancel  is  semi-octagonal,  and  c<msists  of  five  sides;  the  win- 
dows are  like  the  others,  the  eastern  has  a  painting  of  an  old 
man  in  fine  colours;  the  angels,  niches,  and  enrichments  are  crni* 
tinned  round  ;  the  statues  are  a  female  samt  kneeling,  a  coronated 
female,  a  monk  with  a  bo^  singing  by  his  side ;  one  mutilated ;  a 
figure  bearing  a  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  readmg,  another  with 
a  spear  and  book,  St.  Thomas ;  a  fine  animated  statue  ccttsecrat- 
ing  the  contents  of  a  chalice ;  a  pilgrim  ;  one  reading. 

It  is  with  difficulty  the  eastern  figures  can  be  seen,  from  tha 
cross  lights  ;  but  the  first  is  St.  Peter, 

The  south-east  side  has  a  statue  reading,  another  in  meditation  ; 
a  third  giving  tlie  benediction,  and  two  bearing  what  cannot  be  dis- 
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ct-rned  ;  the  next  a  female,  aii  old  man;  apilfriai»a  f^nak,  b^ng 
a  tower  on  her  left  haiid»  and  readiag,  and  a  saint  with  his  boek,^ 
supported  by  a  cross. 

These  seventy-three  statues  are  all  so  varied  in  their  attitudes, 
features,  and  diaper^,  thai  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  two  aie  alike  * 
the  disposition  of  their  limbs  is  seen  through  the  dothisf ;.  and  the 
folds  of  their  robes  fall  in  those  bold,  marked  lines,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  superior  sculpture  and  painting.  Why  cannot  some 
•of  our  artists  follow  this  art,  instead  of  dividbig  their  drapery  like 
rolls  of  parchment  tied  together  at  one  end  ? 

Tha  arch  which  fonns  the  division  between  the  naire  and  the 
chancel  is  bounded  by  clustered  pillars,  its  intercohinMuation  is 
another  proof  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  great  archbect ;  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  divisions  1  shall  atttmpt  to  describe,  from 
.tlie  base  upwards.  Two  niches  are  the  first  ornaments,  but  tlie 
statues  are  gone.  Their  pedestals  are  octagonal ;  the  shafts  adorned 
wilh  arched  paiinels,  and  the  frieze  with  foliage,  fighting  dragons, 
grape  vines,  and  sliields  with  roses  ;  the  niches  are  surmounted  liy 
pointed  arches  foliaged  and  embattled.  On  the  pillar  between 
them,  angels  hold  a  rose  on  tlie  north  side,  and  a  porlcnilis  on  the 
south  ;  the  portcullis  broken  ;  and  tlie  figures  broken  by  tliewoodes 
canopies  :  these  last  are  supported  on  the  sides  by  greyhounds  and 
dragons.  Two  crowns  in  alto  relievo  over  them  have  been  nearly 
beaten  to  pieces.  Each  niche  has  two  slender  pillars  on  their 
backs,  with  dcUcate  groins,  roses,  Sic  but  they  differ ;  other  deco- 
rations consist  of  oak  branches  and  acorns.  Above  the  great  arch 
over  the  niches  are  panpels  and  quatrefoils,  and  a  frieze  of  bran- 
ches and  roses,  with  a  cornice  and  battlements.  The  ueit  com- 
partment has  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  under  an  arch,  \\\i\\  the  dra* 
gon  and  greyhound  as  supporters ;  two  angels  issue  from  tbe  side 
pillars,  and  suspend  the  crown  over  the  arms  ;  but  tliey  have  been 
under  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer  on  both  sides.  Another  frieze  of 
branches,  with  a  foliaged  l»attlement  crosses  the  tntercolumniatioo  ; 
higher  are  two  lozenges  with  squares,  each  containing  four  circles, 
and  in  them  quatrefoils ;  the  next  are  the  angels,  and  niches  over 
them,  which  have  been  noticed  before ;  the  arch  across  the  roof  is 
filled  with  pannels  in  two  ranges,  divided  at  intervals  by  ovals  and 
quatrefoils,  containing  badges  ;  the  extreme  lines  of  the  arches  are 
indented  with  small  arches. 

The  east  ends  of  the  side  aisles  are  formed  into  beautiful  little 
chapeb,  before  which  is  the  basement  of  their  screens  ;  the  screens 
gone.  The  lower  part  is  a  range  of  circles,  and  quatrefoils,  roses, 
snd  fleursde  lis;  higher  are  arches,  and  quatrefoils,  with  a  frieze  ol 
dragons,  greyhounds,  and.  sprigs,  the  top  embattled,  but  almost 
worn  smooth.  From  this  other  ornaments,  forming  the  top  of  these 
circular  screens,  once  arose. 

:   They  both  had  grand  altar-pieces;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  they 
have  been  but  little  iojuced  ;  the  marks  of  the  altars  are  visible  still » 
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OT€r  them  are  arched  paunels,  sumtounted  by  quairelotis,  on  which 
is  a  row  of  angels,  with  the  kiug*8  badges,  and  above  three  superb 
niches,  whose  ornaments  and  canopies  are  extremely  rich.  On  the 
top  of  the  middle  one  b  a  seated  lion,  and  on  the  right  the  grey- 
hound ;  to  the  left  a  dragon ;  the  centre  niche  in  the  south  chapel 
is  empty,  but  the  right  contains  a  statue,  about  four  feet  high,  of  a 
venerable  man,  who  reads  from  a  book,  reslmg  on  the  hih  of 
a  sword.  A  mitred  figure  on  the  left  was  probably  intended  for  St. 
.  Dionvsius ;  for  he  supports  with  much  veneration  a  mitred  head, 
which  has  been  cut  off.  These  are  both  noble  figures,  with  excel- 
lent drapery,  and  faces  full  of  expression ;  the  reading  figure  is 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  new ;  the  sides  of  the  chapel  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  have  waved  windows,  whose  ich« 
nography  is  thus  *^^  ;  the  west-ends  are  similar  to  the  east,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  angels,  above  which,  they  are  pannelled,  and 
terminate  to  the  shape  of  the  roof  in  foliaged  arches.  These  win 
dows  have  been  restored. 

The  ceiling  consists  of  several  circles  pannelled ;  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  lozenge  within  a  lozenge,  containing  a  circle,  and  eight  quatre* 
foils  round  a  lozenge,  on  which  is  a  rich  fleur  de  lis. 

The  enormous  quadrangular  tomb  of  Lewis,  duke  of  Richmond, 
with  his  and  his  lady^s  recumbent  effigies,  almost  fills  the  chapel. 
He  died  Feb.  16,  1623,  the  duchess  on  the  8th  of  October,  1639. 
The  figures  are  finely  cast ;  but  the  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Prudence,  caryatides  supporting  the  canopy,  are  most  excellent^ 
and  their  drapery  wonderfully  correct ;  the  artist,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  too  great  weight,  has  most  absurdly  pierced  the  canopy 
into  a  number  of  fantastic  thin  scrolls,  and  a  crest  within  the  garter* 
fame  on  the  top  is  too  vehement ;  but  the  flaming  urns  are  close 
copies  of  the  antique  ;  a  clumsy  black  pyramid  and  urn,  to  the  mer 
mory  of  the  infant  Esme,  duke  of  Richmond,  defaces  the  east  end 
pf  the  chapel.  The  two  unburied  coffins  of  Spanish  ambassadors 
were  removed  from  this  chapel  several  years  ago. 

In  the  north  chapel  the  figures  over  the  altar  are,  a  fine  statue 
holding  a  book,  with  a  tame  lion  at  his  feet,  and  on  each  side  a 
priest ;  where  the  altar  stood  is  a  black  tablet,  to  whom  is  not 
legible.  The  preposterous  monument  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  August  23, 1628,  ha 
demolished  all  the  decorations  at  the  west  end.  < 

The  windows  contained  painted  glass  of  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Henry  the  seventli,  his  initials,  a  crown  on  a  tree,*  wi 
the  red  rose  and  fleur  de  lis  ;  but  little  now  remains,  being  newljr 
glazed.  The  north-east  recess  is  like  the  chapel  in  its  roof  and 
windows ;  and  on  the  west  end  the  decorations  of  niches  and  statues 
are  perfect.  The  centre  is  St.  Sebastian  ;  on  the  left  a  soldie  , 
and  the  right  a  martyr,  with  an  imperfect  instrument  of  torture  on 
his  neck.     A  monument  by  Scheemakers  stands  where    the  altar 

•  Attadiaf  to  the  floding  of  Ricbsrd*8  Crown  at  8tok«,  near  Botwortb-fleld. 

h2 
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4)id,  and  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Sheffield,  duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  who  died  at  the  age  of  76,  Feb.  24,  1720 ;  in 
addition  to  the  titles  and  employments  usually  held  by  persons  oi 
his  rank,  he  bears  the  name  of  an  author,  and  that  of  the  friend  of 
poets.  Dryden  was  honoured  by  him  with  a  monument,  and  Pope 
with  the  care  of  his  works  for  the  press ;  his  creed  1  shall  introduce 
from  the  tomb : 

*  Dabios  sed  non  Improbui,  Viii.  fncertoi  morior,  non  Perterbatus  Humanom 
est  neicire  et  errare.  Deo  eonfldto  omnipotenti,  beDevoleDtiiofno.  Elm  Entiitm 
miserere  mei.' 

Thus  Englished  by  Dart : — 

'  I  lived  doubtful,  not  dissolute.  I  die  unresolved,  not  unresigned.  I^oorance 
and  error  are  incidental  to  human  nature.  I  trust  in  an  Almighty  and  all-good 
God.    O,  thou  Being  of  beings !  have  compassion  on  me.' 

On  the  verge  of  the  sarcophagus  : — 

'  Pro  Rege  8»pe,  pro  Republica  temper.* 

The  tomb  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  abbey,  and  the  figifF 
of  the  duke  (in  Roman  armour)  is  well  imagined.  It  consists  of  a 
sarcophagus,  on  which  are  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  duke  and 
his  duchess  in  their  robes  of  estate.  Near  the  angles  of  the  tomb  are 
iour  pedestals  surmounted  by  lofty  obelisks,  and,  by  the  side  of 
them,  sitting  in  mournful  attitudes,  are  Mars,  Neptune,  Pallas,  and 
Benevolence.  On  different  parts  of  the  tomb  are  boys,  skulls^ 
cyphers,  &c.  Behind  them  are  groups  of  armour  and  military  en- 
signs, and,  in  the  middle,  upon  an  elevated  bracket,  is  a  figure  of 
Fame,  with  medallions  in  alto  relievo  of  the  deceased  children  of 
the  duke. 

The  eastern  recess  is  like  the  others  in  every  respect,  and  once 
contained  six  statues  ;  the  middle  one  on  the  south  side  is  gone ;  those 
on  its  sides  are  venerable  prelates ;  opposite  b  St.  Peter,  and  £d- 
ward  the  Confessor,  with  (probably)  his  queen.  As  the  figures 
just  mentioned  are  much  decayed,  as  well  as  some  on  the  south  side, 
were  they  not  removed  from  an  ancient  building,  perhaps  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  struc- 
ture? The  materials  are  not  the  same,  nor  u  the  workmanship  like 
the  others. 

The  south-east  recess  is  perfect,  with  the  marks  of  an  altar. 
The  oaken  stalls  destroy  one  half  of  the  beauty  of  the  chapel ;  for 
by  them  we  are  deprived  of  the  arches  of  the  ables,  with  their  rich 
ceilings.  They  are  much  inferior  to  the  stone  work,  but  parts  of 
them  are  certainly  finely  imagined,  though  others  are  heavy  and 
incongruous.  On  the  tops  of  llie  pinnacles  the  helmets,  crests,  and 
swords  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath  are  placed,  and  from  the  bimd  of 
angels,  large  banners  of  the  same  companions  are  suspended  so 
close  together  as  to  hide  each  other,  and  destroy  a  complete  view  of 
He  chapel.  When  an  installation  takes  place,  the  sovereign's  seat 
is  on  the  right  side  of  the  nave,  at  the  west  end  ;  the  knights  are 
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<eated  in  the  uppei  ranges,  and  the  esquires  an  those  next  the 
pavement ;  the  arms,  names,  and  titles,  engraved  on  brass  plates, 
^rt  fastened  to  the  backs  of  the  stalls.  The  seats  are  fixed  to  the 
fvall  hy  hinges ;  when  they  are  down,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  ;  upon 
tiHrning  them  back,  we  fuid  those  improper  representations,  which 
were  the  disease  of  the  times  when  they  were  carved.  Many  of 
them  possess  an  irresistible  whimsicality  of  thought,  most  ludicrously 
expressed ;  such  as  apes  gathering  nuts;  another  drinking,  a  bear 
playnig  on  tlie  bagpipes ;  two  figures  with  their  hands  tied  across 
their  knees ;  a  woman  flagellating  the  exposed  posteriors  of  a  man  ; 
another  beating  a  man  with  a  distaff ;  a  man  distorting  his  mouth 
with  his  fingers ;  a  giant  picking  the  garrison  of  a  castle  out  over 
the  walls ;  an  ape  overturning  a  basket  of  wheat ;  a  figure  seated 
on  a  pot  de  duimhre^  an  ape  pulling  it  away ;  the  figures  are  much 
broken  ;  a  fox  in  armour  riding  a  goose  ;  a  cock  in  armour  riduig 
a  fox ;  a  devil  carrying  off  a  miser ;  and  many  others  too  indecent 
to  describe:  some  are  serious;  for  instance,  the  judgment  of  Solo- 
mon, David  and  Goliah,  &c.  Those  which  represent  flowers,  as 
many  are  in  the  first  state  of  preservation,  are  all  of  wood. 

To  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  nearly 
impossible ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  geometrial  precision  necessary 
to  put  together  such  a  mass  of  stone,  formed  into  hanging  arches, 
pendants,  &c.  we  must  at  once  pronounce  both  the  architect  and 
mason  adepts  in  their  professions.  Each  pendant  is  formed  into 
panoelled  rays,  with  a  thousand  beautiful  ornaments,  and  the  whole, 
when  viewed  from  either  end  of  the  chapel,  presents  a  crowded,  yet 
distinct  and  grand  whole. 

The  east  end  of  both  the  aisles  have  had  altars,  and  over  them 
the  same  kind  of  beautiful  niches  and  ornaments  that  adorn  the  re- 
cesses in  the  nave ;  the  statues  on  the  north  are  a  king,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  a  saint  who  had  succeeded  in  taming  a  dragon ;  the 
middle  niche  m  the  south  aisle  is  empty;  on  the  left  is  a  female 
coronated,  resting  a  book  on  the  hilt  of  a  dword,  with  the  point  of 
a  prostrate  man's  cap;  the  other,  a  female  with  her  hands  in  prayer 
on  a  long  staff,  on  which  is  a  cross,  with  the  ends  in  a  dragon *s 
jaws.  Both  of  the  west  ends  have  large  windows,  full  of  intersecting 
arches,  with  many  panes  of  painted  glass ;  and  those  on  the  sides 
have  scraps  still  remainmg ;  they  are  representations  of  the  red  rose, 
fleur  de  lis,  a  rose  half  red,  and  half  white,  port-cuUis,  and  the 
initials  |^.  ]&.  The  entrance  is  through  beautiful  arches,  whose 
ceiling,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ables,  is  rich  m  the  ornaments  so  often 
mentioned. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  enclosure  (partly  hidden 
by  the  press,  in  which  is  kept  the  effigies  of  queen  Elizabeth)  whose 
sides  are  adorned  with  panne  Is,  and  a  frieze  and  battlements  of 
much  beauty,  which  has  probably  been  a  sacristy,  or  vestry,  for  the 
use  of  the  chantry  priests.     The  aisle  contains  the 
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Tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  is  a  numptuous  and  lofty  pile  of  the  Cormthian  order/ 
though  of  far  less  grandeur  than  that  of  her  riral  and  victim  Maiy 
queen  of  Scots  in  the  aouth  aisle.  It  consists  of  a  low  basemeat 
pannelled  with  projecting  pedestab,  on  which  stands  ten  columns  of 
black  marble,  havmg  bases  of  white  marble  and  gilt  capitals ;  these 
support  an  enriched  entablature,  crowned  by  a  semicircular  ca- 
nopy. In  the  recess  b  a  thick  slab  supported  by  four  coachan 
lions,  on  which  is  a  recumbent  figuie  of  the  queen  fmely  executed  m 
white  marble.  Her  attire  b  regal,  but  the  crown  that  originally 
adorned  her  brow  is  gone ;  and  the  sceptre  and  mound  which  she 
held  in  her  hands  have  been  broken.  The  |)oint  lace  frill  of  her 
chemise  is  turned  back  up<Ni  a  broad  plaited  ruff,  below  which  vas 
a  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  cast  in  lead  and  gilt ;  bat  the 
last  portion  of  thb  was  stolen  when  the  iron  railing  was  removed  in 
1822.  This  monument  was  erected  in  1606,  and  cost  965/.  '  be- 
sides the  stone."     The  following  are  the  inscriptions: — 

Memorise  •acrvm.  Reli^ione  ad  primst'am  sinceritaiem  restavraU,  Pace' 
fvndata,  Moneta  ad  ivstvm  Talorem  redvcia,  Rebeliione  domestica  viodicata, 
Gallia  malia  iolestinis  prtecipiti  avblevala,  Belgio  pv^itentato,  Hispamca  clasee 
proUigata,  Hibernia  pvlsis  Hispanis,  et  rebellibvs  ad  dediiioiHin  coactit  pacaia, 
Kedditibut  virivsq.'  Academiae  lege  annooaria  plviimvm  adavctis,  toui  deoiq. 
Anglia  Ditata  prvdentisiimeq.'  aonos  XLV  adntiD-strata:  Elizabbtha,  Regina 
victrix,  (riumphatriX;  pietalia  stvdiusissima,  foelicifftima,  placida  morte  ae|.tva|^* 
naria  anlvta.  Mortdes  reliqviat,  dvm  Cbritio  ivbeote  retvrgam  immortales  in  bao 
Ecclesia  celeberrinia  ab  ipsa  con^ervata  et  denvo  fvndata  depotvit. 

Obiit  xxiiii  Marlii,  Anno  Salviis  mdcii  :  Re^oi  XLv.  iEiutis  lxx. 

Mcrooris  JExernm  Ei.izadbtu£  Anglis,  Franciae  ti  Uiherniie  Rei^iDae ;  R. 
H*nrici  viii  fUiaB.  R.  Hen.  vii  neoti  R.  Ed.  mi  pronepti.  Palrin  parenti,  Re- 
lif^ioDia  ec  bonarvm  ariivm  alirki,  plvrimarvm  lingvarvm  peritia.  praKrIarw  torn 
aninrii  turn  corporis  doiibvs^  reiEriisq.*  virtvtibvs  supra  sexvni  Principi  Incompara* 
bili;  Jdcobvs,  Maj^Dse  Britaonis,  Prancise,  et  Hibernife  Rex,  Virlvtvm  et  Iteg- 
norvm  hrores,  bene  mereDti  pie  posHt. 

On  the  base,  west  side : 

RegDO  conaortes  et  vma,  hie  abdormirnvt,  Elizasbtha  et  Maria  Sorores,  in 
spe  I^svrrectioDis. 

The  little  recess  where  the  altar  stood  in  the  north  aisle  contains 
a  memorial  erected  by  Charles  II.  to  the  bones  of  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  usurping  Richard.  They 
were  found  in  July,  1674,  ten  feet  under  ground,  at  the  Tower,  upon 
removing  it  for  repairs.  The  monument  was  designed  by  sir  C.  Wren. 

II.  S.  S.  ReliquflB  Eklwardi  V.  Regis  Anglis  et  Ri(  hanji  Dvcis  Eboraceosis. 
Hos  Fratras  gennanos  Tvrre  Londin.  conclvsos,  iniectisq.'  Cvlcitris  svflbcatos; 
abidite  et  in  lioDesle  t\*invlari  ivssit  Patrvvs  Richardrs  peifldvs  Re^ni  praedo: 
Ossa  deside  ratorvin,  div  et  mvUvm  qasBsita,  post  annos  cxc  &  i.  Sc^larv■l  io 
rvderibvs  (Seals  isle  ad  SaceUvm.  Tvrris  Albse  nvper  dvcebant)  alte  defosaa 
iodiciis  Certissimis  snot  reporta :  XYii  die  Jvlii  Ao  Dni  mdclxxiiii. 

Caroivt  II.  Rex  clemeniissimva,  acerbam  sortem  miseratv;*,  inter  avita  Monv. 
tneba,  Principibvs  infelicissimrs  ivsta  Penoltit.  Anoo  Dom.  1678.  Annoq.* 
Regiii  sui  80. 
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It  should  seem  that  this  spot  is  peculiarly  appropriated  for  chil- 
dren ;  for  here  lay  Sophia  and  Mary,  daughters  of  James  I. ;  the 
former  with  a  cradle,  ami  the  latter  a  pretty  little  altar-tomb,  with 
an  effigy  of  the  infant.  This  aisle  contains  two  other  tombs;  an 
exceedingly  heavy  one  to  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax,  who 
died  in  1695,  aged  62,  and  that  to  Charles  Montague,  earl  of 
Halifax,  iufioilely  better  imagined;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  mors 
than  a  pedestal  with  vases  and  a  pyramid.  He  died  in  1715,  aged 
fifty-four. 

In  the  south  aisle,  the  tomb  of  Margaret  Tudor,  mother  of  Henry 
YII.  demands  our  first  notice ;  for  the  effigy  of  brass  gilt  is,  with- 
out exception,  one  of  the  best  figures  in  the  abbey.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  workmanship  of  Torrigiano ;  it  is  an  altar-tomb  of  black 
marble  ;  the  front  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  ornamented 
pilasters,  between  which  are  wreaths  of  flowers  enclosing  the  royal 
arms.  On  the  slab  is  her  effigy,  with  her  hands  uplifted  in  prayer. 
The  whole  is  of  copper  gilt,  this  lady  died  July  30,  1509.  The 
lady  Margaret  Lenox,  grand-daughter  to  Henry  VII.  lies  farther 
west:  she  has  an  altar-tomb  with  her  effigies  of  alabaster.  The  whole 
was  formerly  painted  and  gilt.  She  is  in  the  robes  of  estate  with 
a  coronet,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  kneeling  figures  of  her 
children,  viz.  four  sons  and  four  daughters  in  the  costume  of  the 
times.     She  died  March  10,  1577. 

Scheemakers  and  Kent  were  employed  to  make  a  monument  for 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  which  occupies  the  first  arch  at  the  east 
end ;  it  has  a  rostral  column,  with  the  duke  in  armour,  a  medallioi>, 
and  weeping  figure,  turning  her  eyes  upwards ;  her  left  elbow  lean- 
ing on  the  nftedallion,  sword,  bullet,  &c.  arranged  without  taste,  an<^ 
poorly  executed.     On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription: — 

'  Grace  countess  Granville,  viscoonten  Carteret,  relict  of  George  lord  Cai'- 
(eret.  baroo  of  Hawne$.  &  yoongetC  daughter  of  John  Granville,  earl  of  Bath ; 
Julio  Gower,  viacoantTrentham,  boron  of  Sittenham ;  erandson  of  lady  Jane 
Leveson  Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  the  said  earl  of  Bath ;  Bernard  Granville, 
es^.  frandson  of  Bernard  Granville,  brother  to  the  said  earl  of  Bath,  have  erected 
this  monumeut  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Chrisiopher,  duht  of  Albemarle.* 

This  inscription  occupies  the  base  of  the  two  pedestals,  and  the 
circular  front:  it  is  not  much  mutilated. 

Near  it  is  a  tall,  but  graceful  musing  statue  (whose  drapery  is  in 
too  many  small  folds)  on  a  pedestal. 

'  To  the  memory  of  Catharine,  lady  Wslpole,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Shorter, 
esq.  ol  Bybrook,  in  Kent,  and  first  wife  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of 
Orford.  Horace,  her  jonngeat  son,  consecrates  this  monument.  She  had  t>eauly 
and  wit  without  vice  or  vaniiv,  and  colcivated  the  arts  without  affectation.  She 
was  devout,  though  without  bigotry  to  any  sect ;  and  was  without  prejudice  to 
any  party,  though  ilie  wife  of  a  mini)»ter,  wliose  power  she  etteemed  but  when 
she  could  employ  it  to  t^^iefh  the  miserable,  or  to  reward  the  meritorious.  Sht* 
loved  a  private  life,  though  Imrn  to  shine  in  public,  and  was  an  ornament  lu 
courts,  untainted  by  them.    She  died  August  SOth.  1787.* 

If  we  except  the  numberless  folds  of  the  garment,  and  perhaps 
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the  fore-finger  of  her  right  htnd,  which  tppeun  to  be  just  entering 
her  ear,  this  is  a  most  exquisite  mooumeiit. 

The  principal  object  in  this  aisle  is  the  monument  of 
Mary  Queen  (/8eoU. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  costly  pile,  like  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  u 
principally  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  similar  design,  but  its 
dimensions  and  eleyation  are  much  greater,  it  is  constructed  of 
dRfferent  coloured  marbles,  and  consists  of  a  plinth,  which  has  four 
projecting  pedestals  aa  each  side,  which  sustain  eight  columns  sup- 
porting the  entablature,  and  a  canopy ;  beneath  which,  upon  a 
sarcophagus  ornamented  with  lions'  heads,  &c.  is  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  queen.  She  wears  a  close  coif  and  a  laced  ruff ;  her 
mantle  is  lined  with  ermine,  and  fastened  over  the  breast  with  a 
jewelled  brooch.  Her  feet  rest  against  a  seated  lion,  crowned, 
supporting  the  emblems  of  sovereignty. 

On  the  sarcophagus  and  base  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

'D.O.  M.  BooaMemoria,  e(  ipei  aterna  Marls  Sttarta  ScoConrsi 
Regioa,  Francia  Dotaria,  lacobi  V.  Scotorvm  Regia  Alia  et  baredit  vnica 
Henricii  VII  Angl.  Regis  ex  Margareto,  maiori  natv  fllia  (lacobo  IIIL  Regis 
Scoiorvm  roatrirooniu  copvlata)  prooeptis  Edwardi  II 11  An^L  Regis  ex  Elisa- 
becha  flliarv'  srarvm  natv  raaiima  abneptis.  Francisci  II.  Galtorv.'  R.  conivgis 
corona  Angl.  dv*  vixii  oerta,  &  indvbita(aharedis,et  Jaoobi  Magna  Britaonia 
inonarcha  potentiwimi  matrts. 

'  Stirpe  vere^  Regia  et  antlqvissima  prognata  erat,  maximis  toCiTs  Eurepa 
Principib*  agnaiione  et  cognalione  conivocta,  et  eiquisiiiaimis  animi,  et  corporis 
dotibvs,  et  omanientis  cTmvlatissima;  '  rervm  vt  svnt  varia  rervm  bFmaDanr* 
▼ices,^  postqTam  anoos  plos  minvs  viginti,  is  cvstodia  detenta,  foititer,  at  streove 
(sed  frvstra)  cvm  malerolorviii  obtrectatiooibTs,  timidorFiii  svtpicionibvs^  et 
ioimicorr'  capitaliom  insidiis  conflictata  asset,  tandem  inavdito,et  iuie§to  Regibrs 
exemplo,  secnn  percutitnr ;  et  contemptomvodo,  devicta  morte  lassito  carnifioe, 
Christo  servaton  aninia  satvte.  Jacooo  Alio  spem  regni,  et  posteritatis,  eC  mi- 
versis  cadis  inAiTsca  spectatoribvs  exempiv*  patientia  coni*endans,  pie,  pati- 
enter  intrepide,  oerrioem,  Regiam,  secvri  maledicta  sYbiecit,  et  Tita  cadvca 
sorteiD ;  cvm  coelestis  R^ni  pereonitate  com'vlaTit.  Ti  Mts  Febnrariij  Anno 
Christ!  HDLXXXTII.  iEtatis  xizxti. 

Si  jrenerts  splendor  rara  si  gratia  forma 

Probri  nescia  mens,  iuTiolata  fldes. 
Pectoris  inTicti  robvr  sapientia  candor,  | 

Nncaqve  solantis  spes  pietate  Dei : 
Si  roorvm  probitas  dvri  paiirniia  frani. 

Maiestas,  bonitas  pvra,  benigna  manvs, 
Pallida  fortana  possint,  vitare  tonantis 

Fvlmina,  qua  monies,  templaqve  vancta  petvnt, 
Nod  pramatvra  fatorvm  sorte  perissci; 

Nee  fieret  msMtis  tristls  imago  gcnisi 

Jvre  Scotos,  tbalamo  Francos,  spe  possidet  Anglos; 

Tripiice  sic  triplex,  ivre  corona  beau 
FgbIix,  hev  nimivm  ftelix,  si  tvrbine  pvlsa 

Vicinam  sero  conciiiasset  opem. 
Sed  cadit  vt  terram  teneat,  nmc  morte  trivmpbai, 

Frvctibvs  n  sra  stirps,  pvHvfetinde  novis. 
Vicu  neqvit  vinci,  nee  carcere  clavsa  tener 

Nod  occisa  mori,  sed  neqve  capta  capi. 
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Sic  vitis  Bvccisa  gemit  foecvodlor  vvif, 

Scvlptaqve  pvrpvres,  gemma  decora  micat, 

Obrvta  frvgifero  senfim  sic  ceapite  svrgvot 

Semioa,  per  mvltos,  qvse  latvere  diet 
Sangvioe  lancivit  (bedvs  cvm  plebe  lehova, 

Saiigvine  placabani  nomioa  sancta  patres. 
SaDgvine  jonspersi  qvoa  prsterit  ire  penatei; 

Sangvioe  sigoata  est  qas  rondo  cedit  hvmTS^ 
ParcQ  Devi,  satis  est  infandos  sisle  dolores; 

Inter  fvoestos  pervalet  ilia  dies. 
Sit  Reges  maciare  nefas  vt  sangvioe  post  hac 

Pvrpvres  nvuqvam  terra  Britannia  flvat. 
Exeroplum  pereat  c»s>se  cvm  vvlnere  Christs: 

Inqve  malvm  pr^eceps  avthor  et  actor  eat. 

Si  metiore,  svi  post  mortem,  parte  trivmpbet, 

Carnifices  sileant,  tormina  clavstra,  crvces. 
Qvem  dederant  cvrsvm  svperi,  Regina  peregit. 

Tempore  Ista  Devs,  tempora  dvra  dedit. 
.  Edidit  eximivm  fato  properanie  lacobvm, 

Qvem  Pallas,  Mvs«e,  Delia,  faU  colvnt. 
Magna  viro,  maior,  natv,  sed  maxima  partv; 

Conditvi  hie  Regvm  Alia,  sponsa,  parens. 
Det  Devs  vt  oati,  et  qvi  nascent vr  ab  ilia, 

iEternoa  videant  hinc  sine  nvbe  die*. 
H,  N.  Qemens, 

At  the  west  end, 

'  1  Pet.  ii,  81.  Cbristvi  pro  nobis  passvt  est,  relinqvens  exemplvni  vtseqramini 
▼Mligia  eivs.* 

At  the  east  end, 

'  1  Pet.  ii,  99.  Qvi  cvm  malediceretvr  noo  maledicebut :  cvm,  pateretar  noB 
coBunioabstvr;  tredebat  avtem  ivdicanti  ivste.* 

Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 

There  are  two  samts  of  this  name,  the  Bishop  and  Confessor, 
whose  anniversary  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolent,  who  had  an  anniversai^  on  the  lOlh  of  Sep- 
tember ;  his  altar  stood  where  the  duchess  of  Somersefs  tomb  now 
is,  at  which  those  who  heard  mass  had  three  years  and  sixty-days 
indulgence.*  The  screen  has  a  door  in  the  middle  with  pierced 
arches  over  it,  and  on  each  side  are  three  ranges  of  the  same.  The 
embattled  frieze  is  adorned  with  shields  and  roses. 

The  monument  of  Winifred,  marchioness  of  Winchester,  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  is  constructed  of  various  coloured  marbles ; 
io  an  altar-tomb  lies  the  effigy  of  the  marchioness  in  her  robes  and 
coronet.     She  died  in  1586. 

In  this  chapel  is  the  elaborately  gilt  monument  erected  by  the 
great  lord  Burleigh,  to  the  memory  of  Mildred,  his  wife,  and  Anne, 
countess  of  Oxfonl,  their  eldest  daughter.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
twenty  four  feet,  and  is  constructed  of  various  coloured  marbles, 
after  a  design  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  consists  of  two  stories, 
«  Malcolm,  i.  p.  147. 
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BurmouDted  by  obelisks  and  shields  of  arms;  the  lower  contains  a 
sarcophagus  with  an  altar  tomb  behind  :  on  the  first  lies  the  statue 
of  lady  Burleigh  in  her  robes  ;  and  on  the  latter  is  the  recuuil>eiit 
figure  of  the  countess  of  Oxford.  In  the  upper  story  b  a  statue  of 
lord  Burleigh,  in  his  robes,  with  the  collar  of  St.  George,  kneeling. 
Lady  Burleigh  di«»d  April  4,  1589,  aged  63  ;  Anne  o«ed  June  5, 
1588,  aged  31.  The  inscriptions,  which  are  very  long,  are  in  Latin, 
and  were  written  by  lord  Burleigh. 

Here  is  also  a  handsome  moral  monument,  with  statues  of  ala< 
baster,  of  sir  George  Fane,  and  lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1618. 
This  monument  was  restored  by  lord  Despencer,  hi  1764. 

On  the  eastern  side  is  a  broken  and  brassless  tomb,  probably  that 
of  Baron  Carew  and  his  lady  ;  they  both  died  in  1470.  A  pedestal 
and  pyramid  before  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas 
Bagenall,  the  infant  child  of  Nicholas  Bagenall,  of  Anglesea,  esq. 
and  his  wife  Charlotte. 

Under  the  south  window  is  the  beautiful  monument  to  the  re- 
membrance of  William  de  Dudley,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  died 
1483.  This  is  one  of  those  which  deserve  a  particular  descrip* 
tion.  The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  quatrefoils  enclosing 
shields, and  between  them  five  pointed  arches;  the  buttresses  at 
each  end  have  alternate  arches  terminating  in  foliage ;  before  them 
are  pedestals,  but  no  statues.  Three  other  arches,  with  the  same 
ornaments,  form  the  canopy.  The  ribs  spring  from  angels  with 
shields,  a  range  of  ten  lancet-shaped  niches  fill  the  spaces  on  the 
sides  of  the  spirals ;  it  is  completed  at  the  top  by  two  friezes  of 
grape  vines  and  labels.  The  effigy  cut  in  brass  is  removed.  A 
decayed  effigy,  taken  from  an  ancient  tomb,  of  lady  Catherine  St. 
John,  who  died  March  23»  1614,  and  is  represented  resting  upon 
her  elbow,  is  placed  on  it ;  the  feet  broken  off.  It  lies  loose  on 
the  tomb. 

Over  the  tomb  of  the  marchioness  of  Winchester  is  a  female, 
supported  upon  her  left  arm  under  an  arch,  as  a  memorial  of  lady 
Elizabeth  Ross,  who  died  April  11,  1591 ;  it  has  no  mscriptioB, 
and  is  very  much  decayed.  At  the  west  end  is  a  large  monument, 
inscribed : 

'  Near  this  place  lies  interred  Elizabeth  Percy,  dachess  of  Northumberland ;  in 
her  own  right  Baroneai  Percy,  Locy,  Poynings,  Fltz  Payne,  Bryan,  and  l^atimer, 
sole  heiress  of  Algernon,  dnke  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Northom- 
t>erland.  She  inherited  all  their  great  and  noble  qualitiea,  with  every  amiable 
and  benevolent  virtue.  By  her  marriage  with  Hugh,  duke  of  Northnmberiand,  she 
had  issue  Hugh  Carl  Percy,  Lady  P.  Eliz.  Percy,  who  died  in  1761,  and  lord 
Algernon  Percy.  Having  lived  long  an  ornament  of  courts,  an  honour  to  her 
country,  a  [>attem  to  tlie  great,  a  protectress  of  the  poor,  ever  distinguished  for 
tlie  most  tender  affection  for  her  family  and  friends.  She  di«d  December  5, 
1776,  aged  siity,  universally  beloved,  revered,  lamented.  The  duheof  Nofihnm- 
berland,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  wives,  hath  erected  this  monument 
|0  her  beloved  memory.' 

It  was  designed  by  R.  Adams,  and  sculptured  by  N.  Read,  and 
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ii  competed  of  a  basemen  of  three  pannels,  on  two  of  them  pedes- 
tab,  with  the  cumbent  lion  and  unicorn,  inverted  torches,  crescents, 
and  festoons.  On  the  pedestal  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  a 
large  arch  behind,  nearly  at  their  feet ;  there  is  besides  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  a  bas-relief  of  the  duchess  distributing  alms,  two  boys 
weeping  by  an  uin,  and  a  pyramid  for  a  back  ground.  Over  the 
urn  the  family  arms  in  a  circle  richly  emblazoned.  On  the  frieze 
above  the  arch,  'EspeRANCE  en  Dieu.' 

At  the  west  end  of  the  screen  is  a  tomb  of  freestone,  with  the 
effigy  of  Philippa,  duchess  of  York.  She  died  in  1474.  The  side 
of  the  tomb  has  five  double  quatrefoils,  with  shields ;  and  it  had 
formerly  a  very  rich  canopy,  painted  to  represent  a  serene  night, 
with  gilt  stars,  and  a  paint'mg  of  the  Passion.  No  marks  of  the 
canopy  remain. 

Her  effigy  is  in  a  veil,  wimple,  gown,  and  mantle.  Round  the 
edge  is  the  following  inscription  :  the  letters  in  italics  are  de- 
stroved. 

)9^nUpjpa  :ffHia  et  coheres  9ojbannte  Bnl  Mohun  de 

Dnnster  vxor    Edwardi  ducis  Eboraceiuis  maritViX  Stt^fi'ttf 
1433. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  door  is  an  altar-tomb  with  Ionic  pillars 
!it  the  corners,  and  sepulchral  emblems  tied  by  ribbands  on  the 
sides,  to  lady  Cecil,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  died  1591.  Only  one  of  the  pillars  remain,  and  that  is  loose 
from  the  capital.    The  volutes  are  richly  gilt. 

A  very  awkward  sarcophagus,  with  a  clumsy  large  scroll  sus- 
pended to  it,  was  erected  near  it,  to  the  memory  of  lady  Jane 
Clifford,  who  died  in  the  year  1670- 

A  pyramidal  monument  of  white  marble  on  a  pedestal  of  black 
supports  a  vase  which  contains  the  heart  (»f  Anna  Sophia,  daughter 
of  the  count  Bellomonte,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
France  lo  James  I.  She  died  in  the  year  1605.  The  tomb  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel.  An  ill-shaped  altar-tomb  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  pavenaient,  on  which  lie  the  effigies  of  sir  George 
Villiers,  knight,  and  his  lady.  The  bra«s  effigy  of  sir  HumphiTy 
Stanley,  who  died  1505,  lies  on  the  pavement  very  little  injui^d. 
Not  far  from  it  *  lyeth  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection*  the  body  of 
J.  Amy  Biois,  who  died  April  2d,  1733,  aged  34.' 

St.  Edmond^s  Chapel 

St.  Edmond  was  archbishop  of  Canterhury,  and  the  anniversary 

eld  at  his  altar  was  on  the  10th  day  of  November;  the  indulgence 

Tpnted  to  those  who  attended  it  at  mass  is  not  known.  An  ancient 

wooden  screen  divides  it  from  the  aisle ;  the  ascent  to  it,  and  to 

that  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  by  a  single  step,  and  another  leading  into 

the  body  of  the  chapel. 

Tomb  of  William  de  Valence. 
The  tomb  of  William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  half-brother 
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to  Henry  HI.  who  died  at  Bayonue,  in  France,  on  May  IB,  1290; 
Ptaiids  on  the  right  aide  of  the  door.     It  ia  an  altar-tomb  of  atone 
with  four  quatrefoila,  and  aa  many  shielda  on  the  aidea,  and  littl 
pannela  with  leavea  at  the  ends,  a  broken  wooden  aarcophagn 
with  his  effigy  of  oak  lies  on  it,  tlie  right  foot  broken  off.    Th 
was  once  plated  with  gilt  copper ;  the  cushion  is  enamelled  wi 
little  golden  circles  on  a  blue  ground  ;  in  tliem  a  quatreloil  of  lig 
blue,  and  on  them  a  red  cross.     Between    them  are  dimmuti?e 
shields,  guUa,  three  lions  or.     Visitors  have  rubbed  the  cushioa, 
and  in  those  places  the  colours,  rich  beyond  description,  are  nearly 
perfect.  Hb  vest  has  small  shields  spread  upon  it,  but  they  appear 
to  be  all  broken  off,  except  one ;  tlie  marks  where  they  have  been 
are  still  visible,  and  many  of  the  nails  left  m.     The  sword  hilt  is 
enamelled  with  a  blue  ground  and  fanciful  gold   ornaments,  with 
roses,  &c.  the  colours  of  which  are  perfect.     The  shield  is  of  ena- 
mel, and  contains  harry  of  ten  ar.  and  az.  an  orle  of  martlets,  gv. 
almost  in  the  state  when   first  made.     A  broken  border  of  ahields 
buried  in  dust  remains  on  the  side  next  the  screen,  with  traces  of 
enamelled  losenges  of  blue  and  white,  and  the  lions  may  be  disco- 
vered with  great  difficulty  between  the  legs.     Almost  all  the  traces 
are  stripped  off  from  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  arches  which  once 
enclosed  the  statues  are  nearly  broken  away.    Thus  his  tomb^ 
originally  uncommonlv  splendid,  is  rendered  even  more  wretched 
than  many  of  its  neighbours.     Prayers  offered  up  at  the  remains  of 
Valence  would  have  procured  one  hundred  days  indulgence  soon 
after  his  interment;  now  the  only  indulgence  his  effigy  receives  is 
from  the  kindness  of  the  dean's  respectable  verger,  who  some  time 
since  carefully  nailed  down  the  corners  of  the  broken  copper. 

MonumetU  (/  John  of  EUham. 

The  alabaster  monument  of  John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  on  the  east- 
ern  side  of  the  door,  is  shamefully  injured  ;  but  what  remains  of  the 
decorations  and  statues  are  beautifully  spirited.  The  effigy  is  cross- 
legged.  It  had  originally  a  canopy  of  three  arches,  and  most  then 
have  ranked  among  the  richest  m  the  church.  On  his  left  arm  is 
a  neater  shield  charged  with  his  arms,  viz.  three  lions  of  England 
within  a  bordure  of  fleurs-de-lia.  The  effigy  is  less  injured  than 
almost  any  other  in  this  chapel.  The  statues  are  some  of  ther 
gone ;  only  two  remain  perfect  on  the  north  side :  but  on  the  easl 
side  Uiree  are  perfect.  At  the  west  end  are  three  statues;  the 
middle  has  the  head  broken  off.  Two  of  the  shields  remain  in  a 
perfect  state.  He  was  second  son  to  Edward  III.  and  died  at  th  e 
age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1334,  at  St.  John's  Town,  now  Perth, 
Scotland. 

Near  it  is  a  little  altar-tomb  of  Petworth  marble,  with  diminutiv  e 
effigies  of  William  of  Windsor  and  Blanche  de  la  Tour,  children  of 
Edward  III. ;  the  latter  died  in  1340.  The  feet  of  William  are 
sawn  away.     In  the  corner  is  a  slab  of  stained  marble,  more  curi- 
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OU8  from  that  circumstance  than  worthy  notice  from  any  elegance 
in  the  ornaments  or  richness  in  the  colours.     It  is  inscribed  : 

'  Id  ibis  chapell  lies  interi*d  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  most  Ulustrbai  and  moft 
oeneToleDt  John  Paol  Howard,  earl  of  Stafford,  who,  in  1738,  mart  led  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  A.  Ewens,  of  the  county  of  Someraet,  esq.  by  Elizabeth  his  wife^  eldest 
daughter  of  John  St.  Aubyn,  of  AlfoztoD,  in  the  same  county,  esq.  His  heart  was  as 
truly  great  and  noble,  as  his  descent;  (aithfuU  to  his  God,  a  lover  of  his  country,  a 
relation  to  relations,  a  detester  of  detraction,  a  friend  to  mankind,  naturally  gene- 
rous and  compassionate,  his  liberality  and  charity  to  the  poor  were  without 
bounds.  We  therefore  hope,  that  at  the  last  day,  his  body  will  be  received  in 
giory  into  the  eternal  tabernacles ;  being  snatch'd  away  suddenly  by  death,  which 
he  had  long  meditated  and  ezpecied  with  constancy,  be  went  to  a  better  life  the 
IsC  of  April,  176S,  having  lived  61  years,  nine  months,  and  six  days.  The 
Countess  Dowager,  in  testimony  of  her  great  affection  and  respect  to  her  Lord's 
memory,  has  caused  this  monument  to  be  placed  here.' 

It  is  nearly  perfect,  only  soiled  by  age.  The  figures  round  the 
inscription  are  the  ancient  badges  of  honour  belonging  to  the 
Stafford  family,  who  descended  by  ten  different  marriages  from  the 
royal  blood  of  England  and  France.  *  Invented  and  stained  by 
Robert  Chambers.' 

Another  monument  of  a  pyramidal  form  of  white  and  grey  mar- 
ble, surmounted  by  a  mitre»  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Monk,  bishop 
of  Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 2,  1661. 

At  the  east  end  two  of  the  ancient  arches  of  the  wall  remain  to- 
lerably perfect.  The  angles  over  them  contain  scrolls  and  branches 
of  oak,  and  a  figure  holding  a  crown  in  each  hand  :  the  intercolum* 
niation  over  the  altar  of  St.  Edmond  appears  to  have  had  a  paintrng^ 
on  it,  which  has  been  covered  by  a  dark  wash :  where  that  is 
broken  red  paint  is  visible 

Above  is  a  handsome  mural  monument,  consisting  of  a  large 
tablet  of  while  marble  between  two  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  an 
arched  pediment  with  the  family  arms,  to  the  memory  of  Mary» 
countess  of  Stafford,  who  died  in  the  year  1719,  aged  72.  Near  it 
is  a  circular  pedestal,  on  which  is  seated  a  statue*  in  Roman  ar- 
mour, intended  for  Francis  Holies,  s<m  to  the  earl  of  Clare.  He 
died  in  1622,  aged  18.  Adjoming  is  the  tomb  of  Frances,  duchess 
of  Suffolk.  The  effigy  of  the  duchess  is  represented  as  lying  cm  a 
mat  in  her  robes  with  a  ducal  coronet ;  the  latter,  with  her  face, 
has  been  most  wantonly  mutilated. 

Here  lieth  the  ladie  Frances  dvchess  of  Sovthfolke  davghter  to  Charles  Bmo- 
don,  duke  of  Sovthfolke,  and  Marie  the  French  quene,  first  wife  to  Henrie  dvke 
of  Sovthfolke,  and  after  to  Adrian  Stock,  esqvier. 

Lady  Jane  Seymour,  1560,  aged  19,  and  lady  Katherine  Knollys, 
1*568,  have  mural  monuments  of  the  Corinthian  order  under  the 
south-east  window.  The  pleasing  thought  of  representing  lady 
Elizabeth  Russel  asleep  in  a  chair,  on  a  pedestal,  pomtihg  to 
a  skull  under  her  right  foot,  'she  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps/  Dorm  it 
NON  MORTUA  EST,  for  a  motto,  has  given  rise  to  an  idle  fancy 
*  This  statue  was  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone  for  50/.^ 
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propagmted  from  ODe  cicfrose  to  ABOlker,  tkat  alle  '  died  by  the 
prick  of  a  needle.'  Her  left  hand  is  brokea  olf.  At  her  ladyship's 
rl^hi  hand,  John  lord  Russel  reclines  in  a  posture  as  unnataral  as 
his  dress  is  badly  executed,  on  a  sarcophagus.  Behind  him  is  a 
Corinthian  arch.  He  died  in  1584,  as  did  the  infant,  Francis,  whose 
effigy  lies  at  his  feet. 

The  tomb  of  sir  Bernard  Brocas,  chamberlain  to  queen  Anne, 
Richard  the  Second^s  first  queen,  who  was  beheaded  in  January, 
1400,  is  in  a  grand  Gothic  recess  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side,  (he 
canopy  of  which  is  as  nearly  like  that  of  William  de  Dudley, 
already  described,  as  possible ;  the  effiey  is  in  complete  armour. 

On  the  ledge  of  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription : — 

S^tc  fatet  ]8etrnarlif)0  ISrotas  .miles  S.  S.  quonl^a^ 
(tamatre'  flniu  HegCne  ^ngl  tui  fife  ppfcfetbtr  33eud 
^metu 

At  the  back  of  the  recess  is  the  following  inanription  : — 
Here  lieth  buried  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  third  too  of  sir  John  Brocas, 
who  bad  a  coofiderable  command  of  arcliers  nt  ihe  riege  of  Calais  in  1349..  an^t 
was  a  lineal  descendant  from  sir  Bernard  Brocas  the  younger,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Foix,  in  France,  who  came  into  England  nub  the  Norman  king  William,  and  in 
'requital  of  his  services  had  a  grant  of  land  in  Hampshire  to  the  then  value  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which  he  chose  near  Basingstoke,  and  thereon 
built  a  manftion-hoofe  and  called  it  B99wrejMire,  This  sir  Bernard  served  in 
the  Frencli  wars,  and  being  afterwards  sent  against  the  Moors,  overcame  the  king 
of  Morocco  in  bttltle,  and  was  allowed  to  bear  for  his  crest  a  Afoor's  head 
crowned  with  an  old  eastern  crown :  his  elder  brother  sir  John  being  slain  in  an 
engagement  with  the  French,  near  Southampton;  and  his  second  son  Oliver,  who 
was  captain  seneschal  of  Guienne  and  Aqoitaine,  and  governor  of  Bordeam, 
under  king  Edward  Srd,  dying  without  issue,  sir  Bernard  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
inheritance  both  in  England  and  France,  and  having  married  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiressof  sir  John  de  Roch,  had  a  large  estate  with  her,  and  the  hereditary 
.post  of  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  king  Edward 
the  Third,  and  hekl  by  the  family  till  sold  in  James  the  First's  reign.  He  was 
chamberlain  to  Anne,  Richard  the  Second's  queen,  anJ  his  son  a  knight  of  the 
same  Christian  name,  was  carver  to  his  said  majesty ;  the  son  was  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  king  Henry  the  Fourth  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
and  executed  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire;  and  he  himself  having  raised  a 
considerable  force  on  the  same  side  advanced  to  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  which 
place  refusing  him  admittance,  he  burnt  a  part  of  it,  and  made  the  rest  his  quar- 
ters, till  on  the  rt*treat  of  the  conspirators*  forces  into  Oxfordshire,  sir  Bernard's 
dispersing,  he,  with  many  of  his  adherents,  became  an  easv  prey  to  the  townsmen 
df  Reading,  who  executed  several  on  (he  spot,  but  sent  sir  Bernard  to  London, 
where  be  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  January,  1400. 

Before  the  last  tomb  is  a  small  altar-tomb,  of  grey  rou^rb  e» 
on  which  has  been  the  brass  figure  of  Humphrey  Bourchier,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1470.  The  shields,  helmet, 
aiid  a  few  ornaments  are  all  that  remains. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  very  superb  marble  tomb,  with  a  sarco* 
phagus  at  the  base,  and  five  (one  of  the  middle  ones  being  awa  ) 
Ionic  pillars  on  a  slab,  on  which  lie  the  effigies  of  Edward  Talbot, 
the  eighth  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Jane  his  countess ;  over  them  is 
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a  gfftad  arch  of  tfie  Coriatfciaii  order,  adorned  with  roses  in  pan* 
Belfl ;  aad  al  the  sides,  two  composite  pillars  with  an  architrave, 
frieze,  and  corvice,  several  of  the  roses  gone. 

Within  the  arch  are  the  effigies  of  the  deceased  earl  and  his 
lady  babiteii  in  the  costume  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  He 
died  Feb.  8,  1617,  aged  57.  At  the  feet  of  the  countess  is  a  female 
child  kneeling. 

Near  tlie  last  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Richard  Pecksall,  knt.  and  his  two  wives,  vie.  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
William  Poniett,  marquis  of  Winchester,  9]Rd  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  J.  Cotgrave,  esq.  It  is  of  the  Corinthhui  order,  and  contains 
suit II  alabaster  figures  of  the  knight  and  his  two  ladies. 

The  brass  effigies  of  Eieanor  de  Bohun,  duchess  of  Gloucester, 
(«\ho  died  in  IdOU)  is  inlaid  on  a  tomb,  a  little  elevated  from  the 
pavement,  and  in  good  preservation.  One  of  the  shields  at  the  feet 
18  gone. 

-)-  fts  S^^t  aifnore  nt  Uotfun  tlzM  tttU  et  un  lies 
fteirs  a  ^onoratu  0e(0n0ur  plonr  ll^timfrep  He 
Voftnn  tounte  He  l&etrffotrTi,  ViS^^zx  tt  nt  mor^ 
fiampton  et  tonedtatle  ViSixQUtxt,  et  f emme  a  puish^ 
sant  et  notle  ^xintt  9:t)oma0  He  QdoHe^toti^e,  mp  a 
tres  ejrcellent  et  tves  putddant  seignoutr  (SHtoatrD 
ViosViSnqUttxxt  puis  le  eonquest  tiers  et  Sue  lie 
<Slottce0tre  tounte  ve^ntx,  et  He  3Bucikfngt)amt  et 
eone»taiile  H'tfngleiere  <Bte  morru»t  le  tier>  (our 
l>>9et0fir*  ran Hu grace  piflU  ccclxxxxix.   De  qn 

alme  dieuface  Mercy >     Amen. 

On  a  tomb  of  the  same  description  a  slab,  with  a  rich  brass, 
forms  the  monument  of  Robert  Waldby,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
died  in  1397 ;  he  is  clothed  in  the  episcopal  habit,  which  b  exceed* 
ingly  rich  and  fringed.     Round  the  ledge  this  inscription  : — 

fitCc  fttft  txptm  in  qttof^fs  lure  Hofitudiie  Wiair$^ 

ti)ii  Hftt  vs  nunc  at  $ub  marmore  strictus  sacre  icriptore  Doctor 
fuitei  geniture  ingenuug  medictu  et  plebis  semper  amicus ;  pretul 
Adurensisypost  hec  archas  DuhHnensis  hinc  Cicestrensis  tandem 

prfmas  (Si)OxtMi$i  Quarto  Sal  9unff  mfgraf)tt  tur 
bW  Annf  ptfUenf  ter  sepm  €  mnita  quoque  Hem 
tiosprecol  orate  q'  0tnt  0161  Hona  tirate  mm  scCs  bfte 
requlescat  et  t)ft  Bint  lite. 

The  words  in  italics  are  uow  gone ;  they  are  supplied  from  Dart 
and  Weaver. 

At  the  feet  of  the  above  is  an  inscription  with  a  mitre  in  brass, 
for  Henry  Feme,  bishop  of  Chester,  who  died  March  16,  16(U, 
aged  d9.  Near  it,  on  the  left,  a  marble  slab,  to  Thomas  de  Wood* 
stocky  and  Eleanor  de  Bohuu, 
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A  monument  to  the  children  of  Henry  HI.  is  in  the  interoolam^ 
niation,  between  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmond  and  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict ;  it  now  senres  as  a  writing-desk  to  the  person  who  attends  at 
the  gates  of  the  south  able ;  its  top  is  covered  with  boards,  and  on 
them  ate  the  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  This  cover  serves  to  hide  the 
rich  Mosaic  work,  which  either  doth,  or  more  probably  did  adorn 
it ;  that  on  the  front  is  reduced  to  the  marks  in  the  stucco  of  the 
sparklmg  materials  that  once  adhered  to  it^  now  gone  to  an  unit :  it 
is  broken  as  with  the  end  of  a  stick. 

The  iNtck  of  the  niche,  over  the  table,  has  a  red  painted  ground 
much  decayed,  on  which  are  very  imperfect  traces  of  four  children, 
whose  draperies  are  a  dirty  yellow ;  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  still 
show  fragments  of  gildings  and  spots  of  red,  as  do  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars.  Above  this,  are  the  remains  of  a  pamting  evidently  de- 
faced on  purpose ;  what  it  has  been  cannot  be  discovered  on  the 
closest  inspection ;  there  are,  besides,  marks  where  a  btatue  has 
stood,  which  Strype  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  was  of  silver. 

By  the  side  of  Richard  the  2nd's  tomb  below  in  the  aisle  is  an 
ancient  slab,  which  had  formerly  a  brass  figure  and  inscription, 
commemorating  sir  John  Golof re,  who  died  in  1396. 

Near  this  is  another  brassless  figure,  which  had  formerlv  an  in* 
cription  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Selby,  LL.D.  a  monk  of  West- 
minster; died  1420. 

Chapel  of  St.  Senediei. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Benedict  was,  without  doubt,  dedicated  to  the 
abbot  of  that  name,  who  was  styled  the  Great,  founder  of  the  holy 
order  of  Benedictines,  and  whose  anniversary  was  held  on  the  2l8t 
of  March  ;  and  not  to  St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Ware,  who  had  an 
anniversary  on  the  12th  of  January. 

This  chapel  has  no  door :  a  screen  of  monuments  and  their  rail- 
inn  enclose  it  from  the  south  transept  and  the  aisle 

Mr.  Malcolm  gives  the  following  account  of  his  researches  m  this 
chapel : — 

*  i  first  visited  the  east  side,  ir  order  to  know  whether  any  thbg 
was  left  of  the  altar,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  grant  indulgences 
of  two  years  and  forty  days  to  those  who  heard  mass.  I  found  an 
altar,  but  it  is  to  the  tomb  of  Frances,  countess  of  Hertford,  whose 
effigy  lies  precisely  where  the  candlesticks  and  host  formerly  stood. 
The  lady  died  May  14, 1608,  aged  forty-four  years  ;  and  probably 
this  tomb  was  erected  within  two  years  after,  when  the  two  steps 
to  the  altar  were  made  to  serve  as  basements  to  it.  The  platform 
IS  strewed  with  dust ;  but  I  scraped  and  washed  till  I  found  that 
great  oart  of  the  original  glazed-tile  pavement  is  still  in  being,  but 
entirely  deranged,  and  without  a  symptom  of  regularity  in  their 
disposition.  The  steps  are  of  coarse  marble,  but  were  probably 
covered  with  carpeting  in  times  of  ceremony.  On  the  south 
wall,  near  the  altar,  is  a  plain  long  stone  bracket ;  what  its  use  may 
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have  been  I  know  not^  but  it  probably  snpported  small  moveable 
statues  of  the  saint ;  or  possibly  his  scapula,  which  was  among  the 
numerous  relics  lielongmg  to  the  churchy  might  at  times  have  rested 
on  it/ 

The  oldest  tomb  in  this  chapel  is  that  of 

Simon  de  Langham. 

He  was  monk,  prior,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  thb  monastery, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  cardinal.  He  died  July  22, 197B, 
at  Avignon  in  France,  and  founded  a  chantry  for  the  souls  of  his 
lather  and  himself. 

This  monument  is  of  the  altar  form,  and  the  sides  are  adorned 
with  quatrefoils  and  shields  of  arms ;  the  effigy  robed  and  mitred  is 
exceedingly  well  sculptured,  particularly  the  face  and  profile.  It 
had  a  canopy,  of  which  nothing  remains.  On  the  verge  is  the  fol- 
lowmg  inscription  in  raised  letters : — 

fbft  Cacet  9omfntt0  ^ixann  He  Hatmj^m  quonHam 
VbhM  !)ttftt0  locC,  Z^t%nxKxlvi%  Cnsltet  electus 
Honiion*  ep't  (Slfem  eanceUan  flnglte,  fixtUt^u 
Cantuar.  ptrestifter  earDfnalCs  et  postea  tarHmaus 
tift  l^etif dtrim  .  • .  • 

Another  was  erected  to  William  Bill,  dean  of  Westminster,  1561;. 
and  a  third  to  dean  Goodman,  1601 ;  both  these  tombs  are  very 
black  and  decayed.* 

As  the  door  leading  to  Palace-yard  is  open  in  all  kinds  of  wea 
ther,  the  damps  confined  in  this  corner,  without  light  or  circulation 
of  air,  have  corroded  the  walls  and  some  of  the  tombs  greatly  ;  the 
arches  and  the  wall  are  otherwise  uninjured  on  the  south  side. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pavement  is  a  great  tomb,  with  recumbent 
effigies  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Middlesex  in  their  robes  of  estate^ 
wiUi  coronets  on  their  heads.  He  died  August  6, 1645,  aged  70; 
the  countess  died  June  25, 1647* 

Here  is  a  pretty  tablet  to  the  memory  of  George  Sprat,  1683. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  chapel,  near  the  monument  of  the  earl  of 
Middlesex,  was  interred  the  celebrated  dramatbt,  Francis  Beaumont, 
who  died  March  9,  1615.  Here  also  is  interred  Isaac  Casaubon, 
who  died  July  8, 1604.  In  this  chapel  is  a  blue  marble  slab 
to  Dr.  Vincent,  dean  of  this  church,  who  died  December  the  21st, 
1815. 

St.  Benedict  8  chapel  is  the  last  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
and  is  entirely  surrounded  with  iron  rails,  which  prevent  access  lo 
the  monuments. 

This  circumstance,  though  in  some  measure  to  be  regretted,  con* 
duces  greatly  to  their  preservation  from  the  rude  unhallowed  toucn 
of  curiosity,  which  in  many  instances,  totally  defaces  these  interesi* 
ing  relics  of  antiquity. 

♦  Malcolm  I,  MT. 

VOL.   IV.  I 
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King  Sebert*M  MonumtrU. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  is  the  tomb  of  S«bert»  king  of 
the  East  SaxoDS,  and  Ethtlgeda,  his  queen.  Over  the  lower  part 
is  a  plain  arch  or  recess ;  the  back  contains  two  arched  pannels^ 
three  quatrefcils,  with  roses  in  their  centres,  and  two  lozenges  over 
them.  At  the  west  end  has  been  a  paiatbg,  part  of  which  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  ;  but  the  despoilers  have  left  a  head  of  much  grace 
and  expression  bending  forward*  probably  Bt.  Catherine  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin  and  Christ,  as  there  is  at  present  (but  the  thick 
paint  is  chipping  off,  and  that  which  yet  remains  is  loose  to  the 
touch,)  a  representation  of  the  wheel  called  after  that  saint  6D  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tomb.  The  colours  of  the  face  of  the  saihl  are 
very  clear  and  good,  the  hair  a  light  chesnut,  a  cap  on  her  head  is 
Vermillion,  and  in  perfect  preservation  ;  the  drapery  is  of  white,  and 
little  more  than  outlines.  On  the  roof  of  the  arch  aome  eolooi 
seems  to  have  been  blistered  off  by  the  heat  of  burning  candles,  or 
torches  placed  under  it  at  funerals*  The  horizontal  moulding  of 
the  top  of  the  stone-work  is  continued  beyond  the  recess  to  the 
pillars,  and  supports  an  oaken  canopy  of  four  compartments,  having 
quatrefoils  on  their  pointed  summits,  which  fill  the  intercolumnia- 
tion.  The  back  part  of  this,  or  south  side,  is  divided  by  three  bat-^ 
tresses,  into  four  compartments;  the  second  from  the  left  hand  con- 
tains fragments  in  distemper  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  so  broken, 
tattered,  and  destroyed,  that  nothing  but  a  ladder  and  perseverance 
can  trace  any  thing  of  it ;  the  three  others  are  for  ever  lost.  On 
the  north  side  facing  the  altar,  are  other  paintings,  engraven  many 
years  since  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     These  pictures  ara  sup* 
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posed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Pietro  Cavalmi,  an  Italian  artist  of 
^reat  merit. 

The  height  of  the  enclosure  is  18  feet,  9  inches,  to  the  top  of  the 
finials  ;  aiKl  each  compartment  is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  wide, 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  small  buttresses.  They  were 
c»riginaUy  adorned  with  a  full-length  figure  in  each,  painted  in  oil 
colours  oo  a  ground  of  plaister,  as  ancient  an  example  of  the  art  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  being  undoubtedly  of  the  period  of 
Henry  III.  or  of  Edward  I.  The  small  pillars,  from  which  the 
arches  of  the  several  compartments  take  their  spring,  were  white 
diapered  with  black  in  various  patterns,  while  the  capitals  and 
bases  were  gilt ;  but  have  been  all  painted  black  in  the  recent  alter- 
ation. 

The  first  compartment  has  been  supposed  to  exhibit  king  Sebert. 
*  It  must  be  observed,'  says  Mr.  Monle,*  '  that  this  is  merely  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  representation  of  Sebert,  to  whom  historians  agree 
in  attributing  the  first  foundation  of  a  church  at  Westminster. 
There  is  eertainly  bo  otvjectioB  to  be  urged  as  to  the  identitv  of  the 
|M)rtrait»  and  it  mav  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  be  ho- 
noured with  the  stall  nearest  the  altar. 

This  figure  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  series,  and  merits  particu- 
lar attention  from  the  fine  state  of  preservation  in  which  it  remams. 
A  venerable  personage  is  represented,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
sceptre  of  ancient  form^  terminating  in  a  pinnacled  turret,  with  his 
left  hand  raised  in  a  commanding  manner;  his  head  is  crowned 
with  a  diadem  ornamented  with  strawberry  leaves  painted  on  a  gold 
ground;  and  his  beard,  of  silvery  whiteness,  is  long  and  curled,  with 
raustachios ;  his  tunic  is  rose-coloured,  worked  on  the  borders  and 
bottom  with  white  and  red ;  his  hose  are  purple,  and  his  shoes  of 
blue  damask,  buckle  over  the  instep  with  a  small  gold  buckle ;  the 
ground  upon  which  the  figure  is  painted  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  he 
is  represented  standing  on  a  lawn  or  carpet  studded  with  flowers, 
&c  ;  the  white  gloves  on  his  hands  are  unadorned  with  enrbroidery, 
and  hb  crown  and  sceptre,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original 
appearance,  are  now  of  a  darkish  brown  colour. 

The  next  pannel  or  divbion  of  the  screen  exhibited  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  pamting  which  vras  formerly  concealed,  the  greater 
part  of  it  having  been  pnrposdy  planed  off,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
obliterated,  having  been  paaled  over  a  wainscot  colour,  at  the  late 
repairs. 

The  figure  appeared  to  have  been  that  of  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  screen  or  enclosure  contained  figures  of  a 
king  and  bishop  (or  saint)  in  alternate  succession.  This  series,  it 
may  without  presamption  be  assumed,  was  continued  round  the 
whole  choir.  The  sacerdotal  robe  was  represented  of  pure  white, 
edited  with  lace  and  rieh  fringe,  the  colours  of  which  were  green, 
white,  and  red  ;  the  ends  of  the  stole  were  seen,  as  well  as  the  bot- 
*  Amiqaitlet  in  WeiUnintter  Abbey,  folio 
12 
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torn  of  the  under  garment,  or  alb,  which  reached  down  to  the  feel, 
ornameoted  with  a  diapered  hem,  in  squares  and  lozenges,  very  cu- 
riously worked  with  a  mosaic  pattern,  m  which  green,  red,  bln^» 
and  white,  were  alternately  introduced.  The  lower  part,  and  point 
of  the  crosier  was  also  seen ;  the  buskins  were  purple,  but  quite 
plain ;  at  least  no  ornament  could  be  discerned  upon  them.  The 
ground  of  the  picture  had  been  a  dark  brown,  and  the  figure  was 
represented  standing  on  a  lawn,  or  carpet  of  green,  with  small 
sprigs. 

The  third  compartment  is^  without  hesitation,  considered  to  re- 
present Henry  III. 

This  portrait,  upon  comparison,  is  found  greatly  to  resemble  tlie 
features  of  the  cumbent  figure  of  the  monarch  upon  his  tomb  in  this 
church.  It  is  painted  upon  a  dark  brown  ground,  which  is  semee 
of  golden  lions,  passant  guardant,  in  allusion  to  the  charge,  in  the 
royal  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  a 
very  early  instance  of  heraldic  decoration. 

The  figure  of  the  king  is  well  drawn,  and  the  folds  of  the  dra- 
pery arc  particularly  easy  and  gentle,  but  very  indistinct  at  the 
lower  extremity  ;  his  countenance  is  mild  and  expressive  ;  the 
figure  is  in  action,  and  evidently  commanding  attention  to  the  pass- 
ing scene.  He  is  represented  crowned,  and  in  regal  robes ;  the 
niautle  of  a  murrey  colour,  is  lined  with  white  fur,  and  guarded 
With  broad  lace,  and  is  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a  fibula 
of  a  lozenge  form.  His  tunic,  which  is  scarlet,  is  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  girdle  of  very  rich  workmanship,  fastened  with  a  gold 
buckle ;  his  gloves  also  are  ornamented  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
the  bottom  of  the  little  fbger,  with  embroidery ;  the  monarch  bears 
in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  of  ivory,  terminating  in  a  rich  finial  of 
gold. 

From  the  other  pannel  the  figure  is  obliterated,  the  paint  having 
been  entirely  scraped  off  the  surface  by  a  plane  or  some  such  in- 
strument. The  pictures  that  have  been  suffered  to  remain  are 
highly  curious  and  interesting,  as  ancient  examples  of  painting  in 
oil  applied  to  pictures. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  venerable  abbey  is  the 

South  Trantepi. 

Generally  termed  *  the  Poet's  Comer.'  The  first  monument  is  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Dryden.  It  is  handsome,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  beneath  an  arch  is  his  bust. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follow : — 

J.  DRTDBlf , 
HATOS  16SS  :  MORTUOS  MAIJ  1,  1700. 

On  the  base . — 

JOANlfBS  8HBPFIBLD,  DI7X  BUCKINOHAHIBNSIS  P08CTIT,  172a 

On  a  pillar  is  a  very  neat  table  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs    Martha  Birch,    who,  as   appears    by  the    inscription,   was 
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daughter  of  Samuel  Viner,  esq.     Died  May  15,  1703,  in  the  dOth 
year  of  her  age. 

The  monument  of  Abraham  Cowley  ia  very  plain,  but  expressive : 
it  consists  of  a  pedestal  supporting  a  vase.  The  inscription,  in 
Latin,  on  the  pedestal,  n  thus  rendered  into  English : 

'  Near  this  place  lies  Abraham  Cowley,  the  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Virgil  of  Eng- 
land :  and  the  delight,  omament,  nod  the  admiratioD  of  the  age.' 

He  died  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  carried  from  Buck- 
ingham House  with  great  and  honourable  pomp,  being  attended  by 
illustrious  characters  of  all  degrees,  and  buried  August  3,  1657. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Buckingham* 
His  grave  is  just  l>efore  the  monument. 

John  Roberts,  esq.  This  gentleman,  as  we  gather  from  the  in- 
scription, was  the  faithful  secretary  of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Pelhaui, 
minister  of  state  to  king  George  II.  This  marble  was  erected  by 
his  three  surviving  sisters,  Susannah,  Rebecca,  and  Dorothy,  1776. 
Neither  his  age,  nor  the  time  of  his  death,  is  mentioned.  Over  the 
inscription  is  his  profile,  and  at  the  top  sits  a  weeping  figure  by  the 
side  of  an  urn. 

The  monument  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  at  the  north  end  of  a  mag- 
nificent recess,  formed  by  four  obtuse  foliated  arches,  is  very  well 
executed  :  it  is  a  plain  altar,  with  three  quatrefoils,  and  as  many 
shields,  but  is  now  much  defaced,  and  is  often  only  very  slightly 
glanced  at.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  styled  the  father  of  English  poets, 
and  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  son  of  sir  John 
Chaucer,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  employed  by  Edward  HI.  in  ne- 
gociations  abroad,  relating  to  trade.  He  was  a  great  favourite  at 
court,  and  married  John  of  Gaunt's  wife's  sister.  He  was  born  in 
1328,  and  died  October  25,  140(]^ 

On  a  comer  pillar  of  St.  Benet  s  chapel  hung  a  leaden  plate  with 
his  epitaph,  composed  by  Surignius,  a  poet  (S  Milan ;  round  the 
▼ei]ge  of  the  tomb  were  these  verses  : — 

AC  nogCtas  quts  eram  forsatt  tt  fama  Hotebft ; 
Alton  0f  fama  neget  murOsl  quCa  glorfa  transit 
9^f  t  ISIonttmenta  lege^ 

On  the  inside  of  hb  tomb  were  his  arms  per  pale,  arg,  and 
ffu,  a  bend  countercharged,  now  gone,  but  painted  over  it,  under 
the  arch  of  the  church  wall.  The  inscription  put  up  by  Brigham 
I  thus : 


M.  S.  Qai  fait  Angloram  vateflter  ina«iaias  alim  ;  Galfridus  Chaucer,  conditur 
boctamalo,  Aodqid  si  queras  Domioi  si  tempera  mortis,  Ekce  notse  subsunt  qiue 
tibi  cmicttt  notaot  S5  Octobris  1 400  Aenimoanim  requies  mors.  N.  Brigham 
hosfeoit  mosarum  nomine  snmptit  1556. 

Mr.  John  Phillips.  This  genl]eman*s  bust  is  represented  as  in 
an  arbour,  mterwoven  with  laurel  branches,  entwining  an  apple-tree^ 
on  account  of  his  poem  on  *  Cyder,'  and  this  motto  over:  Hono$ 
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erat  Auto  fvofiw  Porno;  alluding  to  Uie  high  qualilict  ascrifoed  to 
the  apple  in  that  excellent  poem  of  hit»  calM  '  Cyder.*  Sir  Sinoa 
Harconrt,  kol*  iwith  a  generous  Irieodahip,  encoM'agtd  and  conate- 
nanoed  biro  amplj  when  living,  and  extended  hb  legard  for  Ub, 
even  after  his  death,  Uy  causing  this  nonamenl  to  be  eracted  to  bia 
memory.  The  inscription  invokes  the  shade  of  Chauoer  to  penait 
the  name  of  Phillips  U>  be  placed  near  hiai>  and  numerous  basda 
around. 

Barton  Booth,  esq.  This  is  a  neat,  elegant,  and  well*executed 
monument,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus,  bust,  and  infants,  holding  a 
crown  and  a  scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed  his  descent ;  his  admi»» 
sicm  into  Westminster  school,  mider  Dr.  Busby ;  and  his  qualifica^ 
tions  as  an  actor.  He  died  in  1733,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age; 
and  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  surviving  widow,  in  1772. 
On  the  base  the  dramatic  insignia  lie  neglected  and  broken. 

Next  to  this  is  the  last  memorial  on  this  eastern  wall :  it  is 
Michael  Drayton's  monument ;  but  it  does  not  appear  by  whom  it 
was  erected.  The  inscription  and  epitaph  were  formerly  in  letters 
of  gold,  but  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  are  here  preserved  : 

Michael  Drajton,  aaq.  a  meoiorabia  paet  of  bit  age,  exchan^  bit  ksrel  for 
a  erowo  of  glory,  aaoo  168  U 

Do  pioas  marble !  let  thy  readers  know 
What  tliey,  and  what  their  ebildren  owe 
To  DaATTOa*8  name,  wbnat  laered  4utt, 
Wo  rtooDMaeod  uoto  U^  trust : 
Protect  bis  mem'ry  and  preserve  his  story  ; 
Ramaio  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory  ; 
And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name  i 
His  same,  that  cannot  Csde,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  lo  thee. 

The  monainent  to  tlie  memory  of  Ben  Joimon, «is  of  fne  marbl^t 
very  neatly  cut  and  ornamented  with  his  bust,  and  emUamatic^ 
figures  ;  by  some  supposed  to  alhtde  to  the  malice  of  his  conteiapo* 
raries.     His  epitaph  is  quaint : 

O  Raxb  Bbn  JoMaoN 
and  was  engraved  by  direction  of  sir  William  Davenaat,  who  has  an 
his  tomb-stone,   in   the  pavement  on   the  west  side  of  the  cross, 
*  O  rare  sir  William  Daveoant.'    He  died  August  16,  1687,  aged 
03. 

The  tablet  and  bust  have  a  festoon  of  masks.  His  epitaph  is  re« 
pcated  on  a  stone  in  the  north  aisle,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  butMl 
in  an  erect  posture,  because  the  stone  ia  about  eighteen  indies 
square,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Samuel  Butler.  It  appears  by  the  inscription  on  this  tomb,  that 
it  was  erected  by  John  Barber,  esq.  lord  mayor  of  London,  that  he 
who  was  destitute  of  all  things  when  alive,  might  not  want  a  moau- 
meot  when  dead.  He  was  author  of  Hudibras,  a  man  of  conaum* 
mate  learning,  pleasantry,  and  wit,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
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%f  ritings.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  liimed  al  the  ex- 
pense ol  a  private  friend,  in  Uie  church-yard  ol  St.  Paul,  CovenU 
gardea*  He  was  boro  at  Sternsbam,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612, 
and  died  in  London  in  1680.  Thb  monHnicnt  consisU  ol  a  base, 
a  pyramid,  pedestal,  and  bast. 

BeieaAb  Mr.  Buller*s,  tbefle  was  a  rough  decayed  tomb  of  Pur- 
beck  skMM,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edmund  Spencer,  one  of  the  best 
£ilgKab  poets,  which  being  miich  dilapidated,  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Mason,  m  1776,  to  restore  it. 
The  subflcrtption  succeeded,  and  the  monument  was  restored  as 
Marly  as  possible,  but  in  statuary  marble*  On  bis  monument  is 
the  following  inscription  : 

'  Here  lies,  (ef peeling  ibe  iecond  coroing  of  our  SsTroor  Chriit  Jetof,)  the 
b^dy  of  EdmoDi)  Spenctr,  the  ptinte  uC  poeu  in  bit  lime,  whose  diviiie  spirit 
seeds  na  other  nitoess  than  the  works  which  he  left  beliiDd  him.  He  was  boro 
ID  London  in  1553,  and  died  in  1598.* 

Jolm  Milton*  awthor  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  born  at  London 
in  1(104,  and  died  at  BunfaHl  in  1674.  It  is  by  Rysbrack,  and  con- 
sists of  a  tablet  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  poet. 

<  In  the  year  of  our  Loid  Christ  1787,  this  bust  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
was  placed  here  by  Wiliiam  Benson,  esq.  one  of  the  two  auditors  of  the  imprests 
to  bis  Majesty  kitif^  George  the  Second,  formerly  sir? eyor-geseial  of  the  Works  to 
fak  Majesty  kUig  George  the  First.' 

Uodemeath  is  an  eleg^tly  executed  monument  (o  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Gray.  This  monument  seems  expressive  of  the  compliment 
contained  in  the  epitaph,  where  the  lyric  muse,  in  alto  relievo,  is 
holding  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  pointuig  up  to 
the  bust  of  Milton. 

'  No  more  the  Grsctan  mute  snrivtUM  rsignsj 

To  Britain  lei  the  nations  homage  pa^ ; 
She  felt  a  Homer's  fire  in  Milton^s  strams, 

A  PMar'ii  rtetare  in  l^  lyM  of  Gray. 
Died  July  SO,  1771,  aged  54.' 

A  neat  piece  of  sculpture  has  the  foUowiog  inseriptioo,  by  bishop 
JHurd  :  *  Optimo  viro  Gulielmo  Mason,  A.  M.  Poetci  sigius  alius, 
culto,  casto,  pro  sacrum.  Ob.  April  7,  1797,  set.  72.'  A  medal- 
lion of  the  deceased  is  held  up  by  a  figure  of  Poetry  bemoaning  her 
loss. 

Abote  is  the  marble  monument  of  Thomas  SbadweH,  ornamented 
with  a  fine  mantling  urn  and  bust,  and  crowned  wtth  a  cbaplet  of 
bays.  It  was  erected  by  Dr.  John  Shadwell,  to  the  memory  of  his 
deceased  father.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Staffordshire ;  was  poet<4aureat  and  historiographer  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  died  November  20,  10v2,  in  the  55th  year 
ot  his  age,  at  Chelsea,  by  taking  opium,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
accustomed,  and  was  there  buried. 

The  stately  monument  of  Matthew  Prior  next  attracts  attention. 
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It  b  a  bust  and  pediment,  over  a  sarcophagus.  Oa  one  side  the 
pedestal  stands  toe  figure  of  Thalia,  with  a  flute  m  her  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other  History,  with  her  book  shut ;  both  miserable  produc- 
tions :  between,  the  bust  of  the  deceased,  upon  a  raised  altar  of  ime 
f  marble ;  on  the  outer  side  of  which  is  a  Latin  inscription,  importing, 
)  that  while  he  was  busied  in  writmg  the  hbtory  of  hb  own  times. 
Death  interposed,  and  broke  the  thread  of  hb  discourse  and  of  hb 
life,  September  18, 1721,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  Over  the 
bust  is  a  pediment,  on  the  ascending  sides  of  which  are  two  boys, 
one  with  an  hour*glass  in  hb  hand,  run  out,  the  other  holdmg  a 
torch  reversed  ;  on  the  apex  of  the  pediment  b  an  urn ;  and  on  the 
base  of  the  monument  a  long  inscription,  reciting  the  principal  em- 
ployments in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  all  of  which  he  executed 
with  uncommon  address  and  ability  ;  and  had  retired  from  pubUe 
business,  when  a  violent  cholic,  occasioned  by  a  cold,  carried  hbi 
off. 

The  next  b  a  neat  bust  and  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  de 
St.  Denb,  lord  of  St.  Evremond.  This  gentleman  was  of  a  noble 
family  in  Normandy,  and  was  employed  by  the  army  in  France,  but 
retiring  to  Holland,  he  was  invited  by  king  Charles  II.  into  England, 
where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  king  and  principal 
nobility,  more  particularly  with  the  duchess  of  Mazarine.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  90,  and  was  carried  off  at  last  by  a  violent  fit  of  the 
stranguary,  September  9, 1703. 

Nearly  adjoinmg  b  a  neat  tablet,  with  a  profile  bust,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Granville  Sharp,  who  died  July  6,  1813,  aged  78. 

Immediately  contiguous  is  a  large,  but  neat  marble  tablet,  to  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Anstey,  esq.  a  very  elegant  poet.  He  died 
in  the  year  1805,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81. 

On  the  left  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  inscribed 
as  follows  :— 

'  To  the  memory  of  Mn.  Pritchard.    Thif  tablet  ii  here  placed  by  a  vdoDtary 
•obtcription  of  thoie  who  admired  and  esteemed  her.  She  retired  from  the  sta^, 
of  which  she  had  long  been  the  ornament^  in  the  month  of  April,  1768,  and  died 
at  Bath  in  the  month  of  Aa^st  following,  in  tlie  67th  year  or  her  age. 
Her  comic  vein  had  every  charm  to  please, 

Twai  Nature's  dictates  breath'd  with  Nature's  ease. 

E*en  when  her  i>ow'rs  sustained  the  tragic  load, 

Full,  clear,  and  just,  the  harmonious  accento  dow*d ; 

And  the  big  passions  of  her  feeling  heart 

Burst  freely  fortU^  and  sliam'd  the  mimic  art. 

Oft  on  the  scene,  with  colours  not  her  own. 

She  painted  Vice,  and  taught  us  what  to  shun. 

One  virtuous  track  her  real  life  pnrsu'd. 

That  nobler  part  was  uniformly  ^ood ; 

Each  duty  there,  to  such  perfection  wrought. 

That,  if  the  precept  fail*d,  tb'  eiample  taught. 

W.  WUITBHBAD,   P.  L.» 

William  Shakespeare.  The  design  and  workmanship  of  this 
monument  are  peculiarly  elegant.    The  figure   of  Shakespeare^ 
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Iii9  attitude,  his  dress,  shape,  genteel  air,  and  fine  composure,  so 
ftircibl^f  expressed  by  the  sculptor,  create  universal  aidmiration. 
The  foUoviiig  lines  appear  upon  a  scroll : — 

'  The  cloud-capp'd  towera,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itaelL 
Yea,  all  wbkh  it  inherits,  shall  dUsoWe, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visioo. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  bebiod*^ 

A  tablet  behind  the  moounient  is  inscribed  :•— 

*  Gulielmo  Shakspeare,  anno  post  mortem  CXXIV.  amor  pablicus  po9uit«' 

This  monument  was  designed  and  executed  by  Kent  and  Schee- 
makers. 

Next  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  James  Thomson, 
author  of  the  '  Seasons,*  and  other  poetical  works.  The  figure  of 
Mr.  Thomson  leans  its  left  arm  upon  a  pedestal,  holding  a  book  in 
one  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  in  the  other.  Upon  the  pedestal, 
in  basso-relievo,  are  the  Seasons;  to  which  a  boy  points,  offering 
him  a  laurel  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  genius.  At  the  feet  of  the 
figure  is  the  tragic  mask,  and  the  ancient  harp.  The  whole  is  sup- 
ported by  a  projecting  pedestal ;  and  in  a  pannel  is  the  following 
inscription  :«— 

James  Thomson,  atatis  48,  obit  87  Angust,  1748. 
Tutored  b^  thee,  sweet  poetry,  exalu  her  voke  to  ages,  and  informs  the  page 
with  music,  miage,  sentiment,  and  thought,  never  to  die ! 
This  monument  was  erected  1769. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  esq.  A  very  well  executed  monument  to  the 
memor}*  of  this  gentleman  and  his  only  daughter.  On  the  pedestal, 
which  stands  on  an  altar,  is  a  most  beautiful  bust ;  near  it  is  tlie 
figure  of  a  lady  in  the  deepest  sorrow;  and  between  both,  on  a 
pyramid  behind,  is  a  medallion,  with  the  head  of  a  young  lady  in 
relievo. 

On  the  front  of  the  altar  is  the  following  epitaph  ; — 

To  the  memor  J  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  esa.  who  died  in  1718,  aged  45:  and  of 
Charlotte,  his  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  Henry  Fane,  esq.  who,  inheriting  her 
Mher^  spirit,  and  ami&le  in  her  own  innocence  and  beauty,  died  in  the  22nd 
year  of  her  age,  1789. 

Thy  relicks,  Rowe,  to  this  sad  shrine  we  trust. 

And  near  thy  Shakspeare  place  thy  hoDour*d  bust. 

Oh !  next  him  skilled  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 

For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere ; 

To  nobler  sentiment  to  Are  the  brave. 

For  never  Briton  more  disdain*d  a  slave; 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade !  and  endless  rest 

Blest  in  thv  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blesi; 

And  blest  that  timely  from  our  scene  remov*d, 

Thy  soul  enjoys  that  liberty  it  lov*d. 

To  these  so  mourn'd  in  death,  so  lov*d  in  life, 

The  childless  parent  and  the  widowed  wife. 

With  tears  inscril>e  this  monumental  stone. 

That  holds  their  ashes,  and  expects  her  own. 

Mr.  Kowe  was  poet  laureat,  and  author  of  several  fine  tragedies* 
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On  the  left  hand  of  (be  dour  m  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Gay;  consisting  of  a  pyramid,  medallion,  and  boy,  on  a  pe- 
destal. 

Life  n  •  je«C,  sad  all  things  sfaow  k, 
1  tboughi  to  once,  bat  now  I  know  it. 

Of  roannert  gende,  of  affectloDi  mild, 

In  wit  a  man,  liinpiicitjr  a  child. 

With  native  humour  lemp'ring  virtooos  rage. 

Formed  ta  «ieli^t  ac  <*nce  and  laih  the  age. 

Above  temptalion  in  a  low  estate. 

And  uncorrupted  ev*n  among  tlie  great. 

A  nfe  companien,  and  a«i  ea«j  fir iend, 

Unblam*d  thro*  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

Theae  are  ihy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bust 

Is  mix^d  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dnst; 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  ge<»d  shall  say. 

Striking  tbeir  pensive  boMiots,  here  ties  Gay.^A^  Popb. 
Here  lye  the  ashes  of  Mr.  John  Gay,  the  warmest  friend,  the  gentlest  con' 
panion,  the  most  benevolent  mau,  wUu  muintained  iodependenci  in  low  circnm* 
stances  of  fortune;  integrity,  in  the  midsi  v(  a  corropi  age;  and  that  equal  sere" 
nity  of  mind,  which  conscious  goodness  alone  can  give;  through  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  life  a  favourite  of  the  nranes,  he  was  le^  by  them  to  every  elegant 
art,  reHned  in  taste,  and  fraught  with  geaot  s  all  his  own.  la  various  kinds  of 
poetry  superior  to  many,  inferior  to  none.  11  is  works  continue  to  inspire  what 
his  example  taught,  contempt  of  folly,  however  adorned;  detestation  of  vice, 
however  dignified;  reverence  for  virtne,  however  <tisgraced.  Charles  and 
Catharine,  duke  and  dachess  of  Queenstrary,  who  loved  this  eieeUent  person 
living,  and  regret  him  dead,  haire  caused  this  moaaaieDt  te  b»  ereowl  Co  his 
memory. 

Nearly  under  the  clock  is  the  nroinirm^ni  of  Oliver  Goldamtth,  on 
vrhich  is  represented  the  doctor,  in  profile.  Underntalh  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Olivarii  Goldsmith,  poets,  physici,  faistorict,  qni  nulimn  fere  scrtbendr  genut 
non  tetigit,  aullam,  qued  tciigit  non  oraavit :  sive  risus  essent  moveodi,  sive 
lacrimse,  afiectuum  poteus,  at  lenis  dominator:  ingenio  sublimis,  vividus,  vecsa- 
tiiis,  oratione  grandis^  ni^us,  venustus:  hoc  monumento  aiemoriara  coloit  soda- 
lium  amor,  amicorum  fides,  lectonim  veneratio.  Nafus  in  Hibernia  FomeisB 
Longfbrdiensis,  in  loco  cui  nomea  Pallaa^  Nov.  f9,  17S1;  fibkoss  literia  io^- 
tatus;  obiit  Loadini,  Apr.  4,  1774. 

John  duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich.     This  lioffy  and  higlily- 
finished  monument  is  enclosed  with  radls,  aiid  decorated  with  figures 
s  large  as  life.     An  epitaph,  said  to  he  written  by  Faul  White- 
Lead,  esq.  is  on  the  pyramid  : — 

In  memory  of  an  honest  man.  a  constani  friend,  John,  the  g^eal  duke  of  Ar- 
gyll and  Greenwich.  A  general  and  oraiM*,  e«ceeded  hy  none  in  the  age  he 
lived.  Sir  Henry  Fermer.  baronH.  b^  his  last  wiN  left  the  aum  of  ^OOL  towards 
erecting  this  monnment,  artd  recoafMMncled  ttia  inscription.  Boro  Oct.  the  lOih, 
1680:  died  Oct.  the  4th,  1743. 

Briton  behold !  if  patriot  worth  be  dear, 

A  shrine  that  claims  t^  tribntary  tear. 

Silent  that  tongue  admiring  senates  beaiti. 

Nerveless  that  arm,  <»f«posing  legions  (ear*d. 

Nor  less,  OCam^>bell!  tbine  the  pow*rsto  please, 

And  give  to  grandeur  all  the  grace  of  ease. 
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Loog  from  tby  life  let  kindred  beroet  trac6 
Arta,  vhioh  ennoble  ttill  ibe  noUett  race. 
Oihert  n^y  owe  ibeir  fntare  Cnnie  to  ne^ 
1  borrow  immorUlily  from  ibce^ 

A  tabU  is  affixed  to  Ike  wall,  inscrthed :— - 

To  tbe  memory  of  Mary  Hope^who  died  alBrockhall,  in  the  coanty  oi 
Northampton^  on  the  85tb  of  June,  1767,  a^ed  95 f  and  whose  remains  (unno- 
ticed) lie  in  tbe  netebbouring  church  at  Norton.  This  atone,  an  onaTailing 
tf  ibme  ol  affliction,  ii  by  her  boaband  erected  end  inacribed.  She  waa  tbe  only 
daughter  of  Eliab  Breton,  of  Forty-baU,  Middleaez^et^  and  was  married  to  Jokm 
Hope,  of  London,  merchant,  to  whom  she  left  three  infant  sons,  Charles,  ioho. 
and  William, 

Tho*  low  in  earth,  ber  beaateoas  form  decay'd. 

My  faiitiAil  wife,  my  lov'd  Maria's  laid: 

In  sad  reraembf  ance  the  afflicted  raise 

No  pompous  tomb,  inscribed  with  venal  praise. 

To  statesmen,  warriors,  and  to  kin^s,  belong 

Tbe  trophied  sculpture,  and  the  poet's  song. 

And  these  the  proud  expiring  often  claim. 

Their  wealth  bequeathing  to  record  ibeif  name. 

But  humble  Virtue,  stealing  to  the  dust, 

Heeds  not  our  lays  or  monumental  bust. 

To  name  ber  virtues  ill  befits  my  grief. 

What  was  my  bliss,  can  now  rive  no  relief  I 

A  husband  mourns!  tbe  rest  let  friendship  tell: 

Fame!  spread  her  worth :  a  husband  knew  it  well 

Immediately  underaeaih  is  a  medallion  and  kwcf  ifulkMi  to  ihe  me- 
mory of  the  right  hon.  James  Stuart  Mackenzre,  lord  prrvy  seal  of 
Scotland,  a  man  whose  virtues  did  honour  to  human  it} .  Died  6th 
oi  April,  1800,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

A  beautiful  moDttinent  next  ttrikea  the  e}^,  sacted  to  the  niemory 
of  general  sir  Archibald  Campbell,  knigbt  of  lite  Bath,  M.  P.  cokmel 
of  the  74th  regiroent  of  foot,  &c.  He  departed  this  life  March  31, 
1701,  aged  52. 

Several  appropriate  devices  ornament  tbe  is^nument  with  the 
profile  bust  of  the  deceased  in  a  medallioo. 

Below  is  an  elegant  monument  of  particularly  rich  marble,  in- 
scribed : — 

To  tbe  memory  of  sir  Thomas  AtkyDi,Me  #f  the  haroDe  of  tbe  eichequer,  in 
tbe  reigniT>f  king  Charles  the  First  and  Secoad.  He  ww  a  person  of  socb  in- 
te^rity,  that  he  resisted  the  many  advantages  and  honours  offered  liim  by  the 
chiefs  of  tbe  grand  rebellion.     He  departed  this  life  in  1669,  aged  8i  years. 

Of  sir  Robert  Atkyns,  bis  eldest  son,  created  knigtit  of  the  Bath  at  ihe  coro* 
nation  of  king  Charles  the  Second;  afterwards  lord  citit*f  baron  of  the  exchequer 
under  khig  William  ;  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  lorrb  in  several  parliaments. 
Which  places  he  filled  with  distinguished  abilities  and  dignity,  as  his  learned 
writings  abundantly  prove.    He  died  1709,  aged  88  years. 

Of  sir  Edward  Aikyns,  his  youngest  son,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
wbirb  office  he  discharged  with  great  honour  and  integrity ;  but  retired,  upon 
the  Revolution,  from  public  business  to  bieaeat  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  revered 
for  his  piety  to  God.  and  humanity  to  mep.  He  employed  himself  in  reoooctliBg 
differences  among  hb  neighbours,  in  which  he  obtained  so  great  a  character, 
that  few  would  refuse  the  most  difficult  cause  to  his  decision,  and  the  most  liii. 
giout  would  not  appeal  from  it.    I^  died  1688,  aged  68  years. 
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And  of  ilr  Robert  Atkynt,  eldest  ton  of  sir  Robert  abovemeDtiuoed,  a  geiiCfo- 
mui  verted  in  polite  Jiieraiare  and  in  the  antiquiiiet  of  this  country,  of  which 
bit  Hitiorj  of  Gioncetierthire  it  a  proof.    He  died  in  1711,  afed  65  jean. 

In  memorj  of  hit  ancettort  who  have  to  honovrably  pretided  in  the  courto  of 
jttttice  in  Wettmintler-ball.  Edward  Atkynt.  etq.  late  of  Ketieringham,  io  Nor- 
folk, second  ton  of  the  latt  named  tir  Edward,  caased  thit  monumeiit  to  be 
erected.    He  died  Jan.  90,  1750,  aged  79  years. 

Joseph  Addison,  esq.  This  moDnmeat,  which  renects  great 
credit  on  the  artbt,  was  erected  in  1809.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
deceased  is  seen  standing  on  a  circular  basement,  about  which  are 
small  figures  of  the  nine  muses.  He  was  born  hi  the  year  1672 : 
died  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  the  honour  and  delight  of  the 
British  nation. 

The  last  monument  which  that  eminent  statuary,  Roubitiac,  lived 
to  finish,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  George  Frederick  Handel. 
The  figure  is  very  elegant,  and  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  ori- 
ginal.    Beneath   is  this  inscription  : — 

George  Frederick  Handel,  etq.  bom  Feb.  88,  1684.    Died  April  14,  1758. 

Above,  on  a  plain  tablet,  is  inscribed  : 

Within  tliete  tacred  walli  ihe  memory  of  Handel  wat  celebrated,  onder  tbe 
patronage  and  in  the  pretence  of  hit  mott  gracioat  majetty  George  the  Tbtid, 
•u  the  seib  and  S7th  of  May,  and  on  tbe  Srd  and  51  h  of  June,  1784. 

The  matic  performed  on  thit  tolemoity  wat  telected  from  hit  own  workt,  un- 
der tbe  direction  of  Browolow  earl  of  Rxeier,  John  earl  of  Sandwich,  Henry  earl 
of  Uibridge,  tir  Watkin  William  Wynne,  baronet,  and  fir  Richard  Jebb,  hart. 
Tbe  band,  contitting  of  five  handred  and  twenty-five  vocal  sod  inttmmental  per- 
formers, was  conducted  by  Joah  Bate,  etq. 

Near  this  is  a  neat  pedestal  with  two  busts  to  the  memory  of  the 
dowager  baroness  Lechmore,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Hoi\ard, 
third  earl  of  Carlisle*  and  widow  of  Nicholas,  lord  Lechmore,  after- 
wards married  Io  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Rookby  Park,  in  the 
county  of  York,  hart,  who  ordered  this  monument  to  be  erected 
with  particular  directions  that  his  own  bust  should  be  placed  by 
her*s.  She  was  born  October  28,  1728,  and  died  April  10,  1772, 
age  44.     iHr  Thomas  died  March  3,  1777,  aged  76. 

William  Outraro,  D.  D.  An  accomplished  divine,  and  a  nervous 
and  accurate  writer.     Died  August  22,  1678,  aged  54. 

Over  Dr.Outram*sis  a  monument  with  a  profile  medallion  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  divine  and  philosopher.  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales.     Died  4th  January,  1761,  m  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  monument  of  Isaac  Barrow  has  a  remarkal  ly  fine  bust  on 
the  top  of  it.  His  works  have  been  extravagantly  called  the  foun 
dation  of  all  the  divinity  that  has  been  written  since  his  time. 
Died  May  4,  1677,  aged  47. 

Over  Barrow's  is  a  neat  monument  for  Dr.  Wetenhall,  an  emi- 
nent  physician,  son  of  bishop  Wetenhall.     Died  August  29,  1733. 

Adjoining  is  an  elegant  mooument  to  the  memory  of  sir  John 
Pringle,  hart.  Born  in  Scotland,  April,  1707.  Died  in  London, 
January,  1782. 

Next  is  a  monument  of  beautiful  marble,  to  the  memory  of  sir 
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Robert  Taylor,  knt.  Died  on  the  26tb  of  September,  1788,  aged 
70  years.  An  urn  aurmounta  a  tablet,  on  which  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  air  Robert  Tay1or>  knt.  wbose  worlcs  entitle  him  to  a 
distinguished  rank  in  the  first  class  of  British  architects.  He  was  eminently 
useful  to  the  public  as' an  active  and  impartial  magistrate.  He  rendered  him- 
self deservedly  dear  to  his  family  and  friends,  by  the  uniform  eieroise  of  every 
social  and  domestic  virtue. 

Thomas  Triplett.  This  great  divine  was  born  near  Oxford,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  esteemed  a  wit,  a  good 
Grecian,  and  a  poet.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  July  18,  1670, 
much  beloved  and  lamented. 

Adjoining  is  a  table  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  sir  Richard  Coxe.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  the  69lh  year 
of  his  age,  December  13,  1623. 

Beneath  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  James  Wyatt, 
esq.  surveyor  to  this  church,  and  surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's 
board  of  work<».     He  died  Sept.  4,  1813. 

Isaac  Casaubon.  This  monument  was  erected  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Moreton,  bishop  of  Durham,  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar.     Died  1614,  aged  55. 

John  Ernest  Grabe.  Over  Casaubon*s  is  a  curious  figure,  as 
large  as  life,  representing  ihis  great  man  sitting  upon  a  marble  tomb, 
contemplating  the  sorrows  of  death  and  the  grave.  He  was  a  great 
Oriental  scholar.  Died  Nov.  3,  1711,  aged  46,  and  was  buried  at 
Pancras,  near  London,  This  monument  was  erected  by  Robert 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

Over  the  last  is  a  monument  representing  Garrick  in  an  ancient 
habit,  pushing  aside  a  veil  which  hung  before  a  medallion  of  Shak- 
apeare,  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid.  Lower  down  are  the  tragic  and 
eoroic  muses.  The  figures  are  all  graceful  in  their  motion,  but  rather 
disproportioned  ;  the  thought  deserves  praise.     It  is  by  Webber : — 

To  the  memory  of  David  Garrick,  who  died  in  the  year  1779,  at  the  age 

ores. 

To  paint  hxr  nature  by  divine  command, 
He>  niagic  pencil  in  bis  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose:  then  toeipand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  poet  drew. 
The  actor*s  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew. 
Though  like  the  bard  himself  in  night  they  lay. 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to  day : 
And  till  eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  b«>am  divine.  S.  T.  Pbatt 

This  monument,  the  tribute  of  a  friend,  was  erected  in  1797. 

Near  the  above  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  great  re- 
corder of  our  antiquities,  William  Camden,  who  is  represented  in  a 
half-length  within  a  pointed  niche,  in  strict  costume^  with  his  left 
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hand  resting  on  a  book,  and  in  hit  right  his  glovea,  on  the  body  of 
which  is  an  inscrij|>tion,  in  Latin,  setting  forth  his  indefatigable  m- 
dustry  in  illustratuig  the  British  auiiquities,  and  his  candour,  sin- 
cerity, and  pleasant  humour  in  private  life.  Born  May  2,  1551 ; 
and,  in  August,  1022,  he  fell  from  liis  chair,  at  his  house  in  Chis- 
selhurb-t,  Kent,  and  never  recovered,  but  lingered  till  November  0, 
1623,  and  then  died,  aged  74. 

In  Poet*s  Corner  there  are  many  names  to  be  met  with  on  the 
pavement,  too  considerable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  Thomas  Parr,  of  the  county  of  Salop,  born  in 
1 183.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  princes.  Died,  aged  152  yearn, 
and  was  buried  in  ibis  place  November  15,  1635.  He  did  penance 
for  ba»tardy  at  the  age  of  ISO. 

Not  far  itom  Parr,  distinguished  by  a  small  white  stone,  thus 
inscribed : — 

'  O  Rare  Sir  William  Daveoaot  !* 

lie  the  remains  of  that  once  celebrated  poit,  who,  upon  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson*  succeeded  him  as  poet-laureat  to  Charles  L  He  was 
a  vintner*s  son  at  Oxford,  whose  wife  being  a  woman  of  admiralile 
wit,  drew  the  politest  men  of  tlie  age  to  the  house,  among  whom 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor.  Died  166B, 
aged  63. 

Near  him  lies  sir  Robert  M urray,  a  great  matl;ematician.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  He  died  suddenly,  July  4,  1673,  in  the  garden  at  White- 
ball,  and  was  buried  at  the  king^s  expense. 

Under  the  pavement,  near  Dr)  den's  tomb,  lie  the  remains  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatic  writer,  who  died  m  London  in  1615, 
and  was  buried  here,  March  9,  without  tomb  or  inscription. 

About  the  middle  of  the  transept  are  two  large  slabs,  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  sir  R.  Chambers,  and  William  Adams,  both  eminent 
architects.  Another  is  inscribed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  adjoining  whose 
tomb  Garrick  was  buried  without  an  inscription. 

A  few  feet  east  of  Camden's  monument  is  interred  the  remains  of 
William  Gifford,  esq.  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  died 
Dec.  31,  1826,  aged  71. 

Abbot  Curtlington,  who  die<l  1333,  had  a  figure  on  brass  on  a 
stone  near  Mr.  Camden's  monument ;  this  has  been  removed. 

Affixed  to  the  pillars  b  this  place  are  two  table  monuments,  one 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Barton,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Anthony 
Horneck. 

Before  we  finally  quit  Poet  s  Comer,  we  must  not  omit  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  present  vestry,  called  the 
Ckmpel  of  8i.  Biaie.* 
*  The  site  of  the  old  cbapel  of  St  know  not ;  neither  do  1  think  bin  cor- 
Blaze  is  occupied  by  the  tomb  of  rect  in  thus  correciing  hit  flrat  itate- 
Shakespeare,  &c.  in  poet*t  corner,  aayt  ment.  which  it,  that  this  vestry  is  io 
Mr.  Malcolm,  but  on  what  authority  1      iiict  the  sits  of  ibat  cbapel.— Bray^y. 
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It  is  entered  by  a  strong  wooden  gate  immediately  under  the  great 
south  window,  and  is  a  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  chamber,  in  great 
part  filled  by  large  wooden  presses  used  to  hold  the  surplices  of  the 
choristers,  &c. 

St.  Blase  was  a  bishop  and  martyr,  and  had  his  anniversary  on 
the  third  of.  February.  The  indulgence  granted  at  his  altar,  marks 
of  which  are  still  visible,  was  for  two  years  and  twenty  days. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  strong  plain  pointed  arch,  about 
two  feet  in  depth,  painted  in  alternate  red  and  white  zigzags.  The 
ground  of  the  back  part  is  a  dark  olive,  on  which  is  a  painted  niche 
of  deep  red,  formed  bv  two  ill-shaped  pillars  supporting  a  light 
bkte  angular  canopy,  edged  with  yellow,  as  are  the  pinnacles.  On 
the  capital  of  a  pillu*  stands  a  female  saint,  coroneted,  whose  under 
vestment  is  blue,  and  the  outer  purple.  Her  right  hand,  holding  a 
book,  crosses  her  breast,  with  the  fore-finger  pointed  to  a  sauare, 
crossed  by  five  bars  held  in  her  left  by  a  ring  on  a  line  with  the 
book.  I  cannot  decide  who  this  figure  is  intended  to  represenf ; 
nor  can  I  suppose  it  designed  for  the  blessed  Virgin.  Though 
there  are  many  faults  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  proportions,  there 
is  still  an  air  of  graceful  dignity  throughout  the  figure,  improved  by 
the  comet  folds  of  the  drapery.  It  is  much  injured  by  the  dark- 
ness and  dampness  of  the  situation.  An  oblong  compartment 
crosses  the  areh  at  her  feet,  formed  into  four  lozenges  of  yellow 
within  squares ;  in  the  centre  is  the  painting  of  the  crucifixion,  with 
the  Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalen  on  the  sides.  The  figure  of  the 
Saviour  is  a  true  representation  of  a  lifeless  body,  and  the  linen 
round  it  is  formed  into  very  correct  folds.  The  figure  on  the  right 
hand  is  far  superior  to  that  on  the  left :  her  undergarment  is  green, 
and  the  outer  purple;  the  colours  of  the  vestments  on  that  of  the 
other  Mary  are  the  same.  The  artist  seems  to  have  failed  most  in 
the  hair  of  the  heads.  On  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  a  little  higher 
than  the  altar,  is  a  praying  Benedictine  monk,  from  whose  mouth 
issues  an  address  to  the  saint,  in  Saxon  characters,  now  nearly 
illegible.  Two  steps  of  coarse  stone  to  the  altar  remain  ;  the  lower 
projects  into  a  semicircle.  The  pavement  is  of  small  red  tiles.  In 
ih«  south  wall,  near  the  altar,  is  a  deep  recess,  and  over  it  two 
large  windows,  now  dark.  They  have  each  one  mullion  and  a 
quatrefoil  in  the  arch.  A  vast  pier,  carried  into  a  strong  arch, 
crosses  the  roof;  and  from  hence  westward  it  is  higher  than  the 
rest.  The  ribs  spring  from  capitals  on  heads  of  rude  workmanship 
and  ghastly  effect,  but  are  extremely  firm  and  strong.  A  fence  of 
deal  boards  defaces  the  west  end  of  the  chapel.  Over  it,  high  in 
the  wall,  is  an  iron-grated  window,  which  opens  into  a  space  of 
considerable  width ;  and  in  the  wall  of  that  is  a  smaller  glazed 
window. 

The  chapel  is  destitute  of  any  other  light  than  what  streams 
through  it.  There  are  recesses  in  the  north  wall,  one  like  that  over 
the  altar,  and  anot)  er  flatter,  with  pillars  and  mouldings      An 
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ancient  oaken  pulpit,*  wilb  a  diminutive  sounding-board,  ataada 
on  the  south  side  ;  the  only  furniture  of  tlie  place  besides  are  the 
plain  presses,  already  mentioned.  Abbot  Littlington,  who  died 
1:386,  was  buried  near  the  door  of  the  porch,  and  agabst  the  altar 
of  this  chapel,  his  brass  statue  and  inscription  have  been  long  aince 
removed. 
.  Proceeding  from  what  is  strictly  called  Poet*8  comer  to  the  south 
aisle,  the  monument  of  Sophia  Fairholm  first  strikes  the  eye.  It 
is  a  sarcophagus,  over  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  surmounted  by 
the  family  arms.  We  are  informed,  by  the  inscription,  thai  sha 
died  DecembVr  13,  1716,  aged  49. 

A  small  oval  tablet  is  affixed  to.  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  Ann 
Wemyss,  daughter  of  Dr,  Lodowick  Wemyss,  some  time  prebendary 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  of  Mrs.  Jane  Bargrave,  his  wife,  who  de- 
parted  this  life  December  19, 1698,  in  her  67th  year. 

Under  it  a  peat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  William  Datrrmple, 
midshipman,  eldest  s<m  of  sir  John  Dalrymple,  hart,  one  of  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  and  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Mack- 
gill,  representative  of  the  viscounts  of  Oxford  ;  who,  though  heir  of 
ample  estates,  preferred  the  toilsome  and  perilous  profession  of  a 
seaman  to  the  indulgences  necessarily  attendant  on  opulence.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  killed  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  in  an 
engagement,  in  which  captain  Salter,  in  the  Santa  Margaretta,  took 
the  Amazone,  a  French  ship,  of  superior  force,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  enemy's  fleet;  receiving  in  the  public  dispatches  of  his  skilful 
and  generous  commander,  cTcry  honorable  testimony  of  his  exem- 
plary virtue  and  brave  conduct.*   Obit  29th  July,  1782. 

Over  the  last-mentioned  three  monuments  are  tablets,  in  quatre- 
foil,  to  the  memory  of  rear-admiral  John  Harrison.  Died  October 
5,  1791. 

Sir  John  Burland,  knt.  L.L.D.  This  it  a  neat  pyramidal  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  on  which  is  a  medallimi,  ornamented  by  the 
scales  of  justice,  and  a  caduceus,  expressive  of  justice  and  wisdom, 
surmounted  by  the  family  arms.  He  died  suddenly,  February  29, 
1776,  aged  61  years. 

Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel],  knt.  This  monument  b  of  the  composite 
order.  Sir  C.  is  represented  as  reclining  on  a  cushion,  under  a 
canopy  of  state,  surmounted  by  his  crest ;  an  angel  on  the  top  of 
each  pillar  bears  heraldic  emblems  of  the  family.  Behind  the  pil- 
lars, t>etween  pilasters,  are  sea-weeds,  &c.  In  the  base  is  finely 
represented  a  storm,  and  the  ship  striking  on  a  rock.  He  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  on  his  voyage  from  Toulon, 
22d  of  October,  1707,  at  night,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Next  is  a  very  neatly  executed  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Wragg,  esq.  consisting  of  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  crowned 
with  a  fascia,  supporting  the  fi^re  of  Memory  in  a  musing  attitude, 
over  an  urn,  enriched  by  marme  ornaments ;    in  the  centre  is  a 
*  This  it  the  oM  pulpit  from  Ihe  choir. 
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representation  of  the  fatal  accident  that  happened,  when  he»  with 
many  more,  was  drowned  September  3, 1777.  His  son,  who  ac- 
oompanied  him,  was  miraculously  saved  on  a  package,  supported 
by  a  black  slave,  till  he  was  cast  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Hoi- 
land. 

Adjoining  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Knipe,  S. 
T.  P.  erected  by  Alice,  his  second  wife«  He  was  employed  fift/ 
years  in  Westminster  school,  sixteen  whereof  as  head  master, 
lie  was  also^a  prebendary  of  this  cathedral.  Died  August  8, 1711, 
Bged  73. 

Underneath  is  the  grave  of  his  affectionate  scholar,  William 
King,  LL.  D.  without  any  inscription.  To  which  has  been  added 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  two  brothers,  who  both  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  captaui  John  Knipe,  90th  'regiment,  at 
Gibraltar,  October  25,  1798,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age ;  captain 
Robert  Knipe,  14th  light  dragoons,  at  Villa  Formosa,  May  17^ 
1811,  aged  32.     Both  highly  esteemed  by  their  brother  officers. 

On  a  neat  marble  tablet  surmounted  by  a  bust,  is  an  inscription 
in  Latin  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Burney,  LL.  D.  eighteen  years 
master  of  Greenwich  school,  died  Jan.  28,  1818,  aged  60.  This 
monument  is  by  Gahagan. 

Adjoining  b  the  monument  of  George  Stepney,  esq,  for  which 
two  Gothic  virindows  have  been  broken  up.  There  are  two  pilasters, 
a  globe  on  the  one  to  the  ri^ht,  and  one  has  been  broken  off, 
that  to  the  left;  two  weeping  figures  and  a  bust,  under  a  canopy  of 
Ftate ;  the  arms  are  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  He  died  at 
Chelsea  in  1707. 

Over  Stepney's  is  a*  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Methuen,  esq.  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  Portugal, 
July  13,  1706,  and  was  interred  here.  September  17,  1708. 

Also  to  that  of  his  son,  the  right  honourable  sir  Paul  Methuen, 
of  Bishop's  Canning,  Wilts,  one  of  bis  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council,  and  knight  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath, 
who  died  April  11,  1767,  aged  86. 

A  neat  small  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  It  js  divided  by  a  fascia,  over  which  a 
bast  of  that  eminent  divine  is  exhibited,  supported  by  genii.  Under- 
neath, in  a  circle,  is  a  fine  figure  of  the  doctor,  sitting  on  a  stool,  as 
in  deep  ccmtemplation,  which  is  finely  expressed  by  an  angel  open- 
ing to  him  the  wonders  of  creation,  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  pen, 
and  with  the  other  points  to  a  celestial  globe.  His  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  are  inscribed  on  the  plinth  : — 
'  Isaac  WatU,  D.  D.  born  July  17,  1674.    Died  No?.  25, 1748.* 

The  whole  is  as  fresh  as  if  just  erected.  Either  by  design  or  ao* 
ctdent,  the  head,  and  right  hand  of  the  angel,  are  broken  off. 

Sir  Richard  Bingham.  On  a  plain  marble  stone,  sur^.^.^'^ted  by 
he  family  arms,  is  an  English  inscription,  reciting:  the  m'H**ry  glo- 
ries of   the  knight  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.     He  died  ^^  Dublin 
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January  10,  1598,  a^ed  70 ;  from  whence  he  was  brouglit  and  hr 
terred  here  by  John  Biiigley,  some  time  his  sonant.  Sir  Richard 
wa8*of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Binghams,  of  Bingham  Melcomb, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  served  in  the  reign  of  queen  ^  ary,  at  St.  Qnin- 
tin*8  ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Leith,  in  Scotland ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Candy,  under  the  Venetians ;  at  Cabo  Chaio,  and  the 
famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  against  the  Turks ;  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  in  the  Netherlands  at  Smerwick.  After  this,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Con  naught,  in  Ireland,  where  he  overthrew  and  expel- 
led the  traitorous  0*Rourke,  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  was 
finally  made  marshal  of  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Leinster. 

Major  Richard  Creed.  This  is  a  table  monument  against  the 
wall,  to  his  memory,  erected  by  his  mother.  He  was  llie  eldest  son 
of  John  Creed,  of  Oundel,  esq.  andEli/Hbeth  his\Mf«',  tiiily  daughter 
of  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  bart.  of  Tithmarsh.  in  Norll»amptonshirp. 
At  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  he  cnnnpanded  those  squad- 
rons that  began  the  attack  ;  in  two  several  chargrs  he  remained 
nnhurt ;  but  in  the  third,  after  recei\iiig  many  wounds,  still  valiantly 
fighting,  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 

George  Churchill.  A  monument  of  the  Doric  order  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man,  who  was  second  son  of  sir  Winston 
Churchill,  of  Dorsetshire,  knight,  ard  brother  of  John,  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  died  May  8,  1710,  aged  58.  Churchill  was 
€arly  trained  to  military  affairs,  and  served  with  great  honour  by 
sea  and  land  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William 
and  Anne.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  En|3:lish  fleet  at  the  burning  of 
the  French  at  La  Hoguein  king  William's  reign ;  and  for  his  bravery 
there  was  made  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  made  admiral  in  chief. 

His  monument  consists  of  a  flaming  urn,  on  which  recline  two 
cherubs,  the  one  weeping,  the  other  in  an  expression  of  hope,  sur- 
mounted by  the  arms  and  a  crest,  supported  by  two  variegated 
marble  pillars. 

Over  the  last  mentidbed  monument,  is  a  Doric  one,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Martin  Folkes,  of  Hiilington,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  esq.  He  died  on  the  2Bth  of  June,  1754,  at  the  atre  of 
sixty-three.  He  is  represented  sitting,  with  his  hands  resting  on  a 
book,  shut,  as  if  contemplating;  above  is  an  urn,  surmounted  by 
drapery,  held  up  by  a  boy;  there  are  two  more  boys,  one  of  vhnm 
seems  observing  a  microscope,  with  his  eye  several  inches  from 
the  eye*glass !  while  the  other,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  b  mea- 
suring the  globe. 

Captain  William  Julius,  who  commanded  the  Colchester  man  of 
war,  and  a  weeping  figure,  to  the  memory  of  general  Strode,  died 
Jan.  14,  1776,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  ace.  This  is  the  last  mo- 
nument on  the  south  side  of  this  aisle,  before  we  enter  the  cates, 
hereafter  mentioned,  into  the  nave.  On  the  o'l'er  side,  but  uiore 
easterly,  a  door  leads  into  the  cloisters.     Scarcely  a  single  ar<  h  on 
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tfiis  side  remains  perfect ;  some  have  beeu  patched  and   mended. 
On  the  other  side  is 

Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  stataar^,  sLrnionoted 
by  an  urn,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  trumpet,  with  large  rich  dra- 
pery, one  side  of  which  is  entirely  broken  off ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
coat  of  arms.  The  principal  figure  is  represented  in  a  d^iiig 
|>osture,  and  at  bis  feet  a  weeping  figure.  It  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

'  Thomas  ThyoDe,  of  Longleate,  in  Co.  Wtlu,  eiq.  who  wm  barbarously 
mardered  oo  Sanday,  the  ISth  of  Feb.  1688.' 

Upon  the  pedestal,  in  relievo,  the  story  of  the  murder  is  forcibly 
depicted,  but  the  figures  are  shamefully  mutilated. 

The  next  is  a  neat  tablet  to  general  sir  Thomas  Trigge,  who  died 
Jan.  11, 1814,  aged  72. 

Thomas  Owen,  esq.  On  this  monument  is  a  fine  figure  of  a 
judge  in  his  robes,  leaning  with  his  right  arm  on  a  cushion :  in 
his  left  hand  was  formerly  a  roll,  and  over  him  is  an  inscription 
shewing  that  he  was  son  of  Richard  Owen,  esq.  that  from  his 
vouth  he  made  the  Itw  hb  peculiar  study,  and  that  he  died  Df c. 
il,  1598. 

Adjoining;  is  a  well  executed  bust  of  Pasquale  de  Paoli ;  an 
excellent  likeness.-  He  died  in  Londcm,  Feb.  5,  1B07,  aged  82. 
years. 

On  the  clustered  pillar  is  an  oval  monument,  to  the  memory 
of  James  Kendall,  esq.  supported  by  a  death's  head,  and  on  the 
top  a  close  helmet  much  broken.     Died  July  10,  1708,  aged  sixty. 

Dame  Grace  Gethin.  This  lady,  married  to  sir  Richard  Gethin 
Grot,  in  Ireland,'  (and  famed  for  exemplary  piety,)  died  Oct. 
II,  1697,  aged 21.  Her  figure  is  represented  kneeling  between 
two  angels,  one  presenting  a  crown,  and  the  other  a  wreath. 

Elizabeth  and  Judith  Freke.  On  the  face  of  this  monument, 
which  is  of  the  composite  order,  there  is  a  long  inscription,  setting 
forth  the  descent  and  marriages  of  these  two  ladies,  whose  busts,  in 
alto  relievo,  ornament  the  sides.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Ralph 
Freke,  of  Hannington,  m  Wilts,  esq.  Elizabeth  was  mftrried  to 
Percy  Freke,  of  West  Balney,  in  Norfolk,  and  died  April  7,  1714, 
aged' 69.  Judith  married  Robert  Austin,  of  Tenterden,  m  Kent, 
and  died  May  19,  1716,  aged  64.  They  were  both  examples  wor- 
thy of  imitation. 

Sir  Thomas  Richardson.  This  is  an  effigy,  in  brass,  of  a  judge, 
in  his  robes,  with  a  collar  of  S.  S.  representing  sir  Thomas  Ri- 
chardson, knight.     He  died  in  1634,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

William  Thynne,  of  Botterville,  esq.  On  this  ancient  monument 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  gilt,  (now  worn  off)  lies  a  warrior  at  full 
length,  his  head  supported  by  a  roll  of  matting.     He  died  in  1584. 

At  the  western  extremity  the  aisle  is  crossed  by  a  large  iron  pale, 
whi<li  wapi  formerlv  alwavs  open  to  the  public;  but  is  now  opened 
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only  during  the  cathedral  service,  or  on  the  payment  of  threepence. 
The  organ  loft  is  on  the  north  side. 

The  gate  opens  into  the  nave.  The  first  monument  that  stnket 
the  eye  on  the  left  hand  is  the  mutilated  basso  relievo  to  the  meiDarj 
of  the  unfortunate  major  Andre.  The  monument  consUta  ol  a 
tomb,  with  Britannia  and  a  licm  mourn ing»  on  the  front ;  the  major 
is  represented  in  the  tent  of  general  Washington,  with  a  flag  ol 
truce,  to  solicit  his  pardon.  The  figures  are  most  scandalously 
mangled  and  broken  ;  and  though,  comparatively,  a  new  monament, 
the  head,  hands,  &c.  of  some  of  the  moat  'prominent  figures  are 
totally  gone. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  major  John  Andre,  who  waa  raited  by  hia  oMrit  at 
ao  early  period  of  life  to  the  rank  of  adjutaot-general  of  ihe  British  forces  ia 
America ;  and,  employed  io  an  important  but  hasardoas  enterprise,  fell  a  aacri- 
flce  to  his  leal  for  his  king  and  country,  on  the  Sd  of  October,  A.  D.  ITdO,  aged 
S9,  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  in  \»bich  lie  served,  and 
lamented  even  by  his  foes.  Hb  gracious  sovereign  king  George  ihe  Third  has 
caused  this  monnmeni  to  be  erected. 

The  execution,  by  Robert  Adams  and  P.  M.  Van  Gelder  u  nol 
of  the  first  rate. 

The  neat  is  a  chimsy  tomb,  with  a  long  epitaph  by  Mr.  Drydea, 
to  the  memory  of  sir  Palmes  Fairbourne,  governor  of  Tangier, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  besiegers,  Oct.  U,  1680, 
aged  46.     On  a  dome  is  the  arms  of  the  deceased. 

The  next  is  an  exquisitely  fine  monument  by  Adams  and  Carter, 
to  the  memory  of  the  honourable  lieutenant-coloael  Roger  Towna- 
beod. 

This  monument  consist!  of  a  pyranid  of  red  aad  white  niaible^ 
against  which  are  two  caryatide  Indiana,  in  the  complete  coatume 
of  their  country;  the  one  holding  a  gun,  the  other  a  toma- 
hawk. These  Indians  support  a  ponderous  sarcophagus,  on  which 
is  a  beautiful  basso-relievo  of  a  field  of  battle  ;  in  which,  unforta- 
nately  for  propriety,  all  the  soldiers  are  Romans ;  as  is  also  their 
general ;  the  heads  of  two  are  broken  off. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  a  disconsolate  parent,  the  lady  viaeoaatess 
Townshend,  to  the  memory  of  her  fifth  son,  the  honourable  lieutenant-cofond 
Roger  Tovrnsbend,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  on  the  iSth  of  July,  1759, 
in  the  88th  year  of  bis  age,  as  he  was  reconnoitriuf^  the  French  lines  at  Ticonde. 
ro^a,  in  North  Am*  rica.  From  (he  parent,  the  brotlier,  and  the  friend,  bis 
sociable  and  amiable  manners,  his  enterprising  bravery,  and  the  integrity  of  bis 
heart,  may  claim  the  tribute  of  affliction.  Yet,  stranger !  weep  not ;  for,  though 
prematuie  bis  death,  his  life  was  glorious,  enrolling  him  with  the  names  of  those 
immortal  statesmen  and  commanders,  whose  wisdom  and  intrepidity,  in  the  course 
of  this  comprehensive  and  successful  war,  have  extended  the  commerce,  enlarged 
the  dominions,  and  upheld  the  majesty  of  these  kingdoms,  beyond  (be  idea  of 
any  former  age. 

Over  this,  in  the  wmdow,  is  a  large  handsome  tablet  by  Cheere, 
with  a  globe  and  mathematical  instruments.  Sec,  to  the  memory 
of  sir  John  Chardin,  bart.  The  globe  exhibits  a  view  of  the  diffe- 
rent countries  through  which  sir  John  had  travelled.     The  motto 
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beneath  refers  to  the  dangers  he  escaped,  for  ^hich  \\e  ascribon 
^lory  to  God  : — *  Nomen  sibi  fecit  euudo* — •  sir  John  Cbardiii*-— 
•  Soli  Deo  Gloria' — *  Resurgani.' 

Near  Ihis,  but  lower  down,  m  the  corner  to  the  west,  is  a  tablet 
to  Mrs.  Bridget  Radley,  wife  of  Charles  Radley,  esq.  (gentleman 
usher,  daily  waiter  to  James  II.)  who  erected  this  monnment  to  her 
memory.     She  died  Nov.  20,  1679. 

A  fine  bust,  pedestal,  and  curtain,  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Sidney,  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  prime  mmister  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  died  the  15th 
of  September,  1712,  aged  sixty-seven.     The  bust  is  richly  attired. 

A  pair  of  tablets  of  sir  Charles  Harbord,  knight,  and  Clement 
Cottrell,  esq.  is  the  next.  They  perished  together  during  an  en- 
gagement in  the  Royal  James  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1672.  They  were  faithful  friends  ;  and  their  pathetic  story 
is  told  at  full  length  in  the  inscription.  Cottrell  was  a  volunteer, 
and  though  but  22  years  of  age,  understood  seven  languages. 

Over  an  old  fashioned  tablet  to  Diana  Temple,  and  others  of  sir 
William  Temple's  family,  in  a  window,  is  a  curious  monument, 
designed  and  executed  by  Roubiliac,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Hargrave,  esq.  Mr.  Malcolm  is  of  opinion,  that  '  Europe  can 
barely  shew  a  parallel'  to  this  monument,  which,  however,  is  placed 
in  a  bad  light,  and  -is  seen  to  great  disadvantage  from  its  neigfat. 

The  following  description  is  extracted  from  the  Gentleman^s 
Magaiine.* 

The  Figure  of  the  general  is  supposed  to  be  just  re-animated,  and 
rising  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  from  the  tomb  in  which  he  had  reposed  ; 
behmd  him  a  pyramid  is  tumbling  into  ruius  ;  at  his  head  and 
below  him.  Time  has  just  thrown  Death  backward,  and  is  in  the 
act  of  breaking  his  dart.  The  expression  in  Hargrave's  face  is  ad* 
nirable  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  jov  ;  every  limb  seems  to 
strain  forward,  and  every  nnuade  is  exerted  to  break  from  the  grasp 
of  death.  The  truth  with  which  the  pyramid  is  executed  deserves 
every  praise ;  a  plain  surface  is  converted  by  the  chisel  into  a  vast 
masa  off  stone  falling  in  every  direction.  The  figure  of  Time  is  fine ; 
and  the  old  broken  feathers  of  his  wings,  torn  with  age  and  long 
use,  are  well  worth  examination.  The  skeleton  seems  to  hang  in 
agony  by  his  broken  spear,  which  is  snapped  by  Time  on  his  knee. 
'Hie  skull  and  bones  are  wrapped  lightly  round  with  drapery,  and 
a  crown  drops  from  the  head.' 

In  this  description  is  omitted  the  figure  of  a  cherub  in  the  clouds 
sounding  the  last  trumpet. 

A  little  farther  west  is  the  tomb  of  John  Smith,  esq.  It  is  a 
design  by  Gibbs,  the  architect,  and  consists  of  a  weeping  female  on 
a  sarcophagus,  with  a  medallion  of  the  deceased  in  her  right  hand. 

On  the  base  is  a  Latin  inscription  setting  forth  his  descent  from 
the  Smiths  in  Lincolnshire,  issue,  &c.     He  died  July  6th,  1719. 

On  one  side  of  this  is  a  tablet  of  Anne  Fielding  second  wife  of 
•  ^nt.  Mag.  Tol  Ixv.  p.  889. 
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Samuel  Morland,  bart.  who,  it  would  tecaiy  was  a  man  of  learnhif, 
\}y  the  Ethbpic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  which  he  has  made  to  thr 
memory  and  virtues  of  his  wife  :  the  Hebrew  is  to  this  effect :— 

O  tboQ  fairest  amoog  voiaeii  \  O  thoo  Tirtooat  woman !  the  tiaod  of  Ihe  Lord 
baih  done  this.  The  Lord  fsve  and  the  Lord  hsUi  lakeo  awsy,  and  tJeiwd  he 
the  Dsme  of  ihe  Lord.'* 

Of  the  Ethiopic,  tlie  following  is  a  translation : — 

<  Come^  lament  over  ihia  monument  with  a  beloved  botband  for  Ihee ;  l>at  is 
certain  hope  tliat  thou  art  united  with  Christ. 

'  This  Udj  was  truly  religious,  virtuous,  faithful,  mild  as  a  dove,  and  chaste 
l^hile  she  continued  in  life,  she  was  honoured  i  and  is  happy,  through  mercy,  io 
death.' 

Under  this  latter  inscription  is  the  following : 

Anne,  daughter  of  George  Fielding,  esq.  and  Mary  his  wife,  the  truly  loviag 
(and  as  truly  beloved)  wife  of  Samuel  Morland,  knight  and  hart,  died  Febmafy 
90, 1679  80,  iEUtis  19. 

On  the  other  side  of  Smith's  monument  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
another  of  sir  Samuel  Morland's  wives :  this,  also,  is  much  like  the 
former,  and  has  Hebrew  and  Greek  inscriptions:  this  was  the 
baronet*s  first  wife,  Curoia  Harsnet.  She  died  in  child-bed  of  her 
second  son,  October  10,  1674,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age. 

The  Hebrew  runs  thus : 

'  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  my  wife  was  precious;  blessed  be. thy  renembraoce^ 
O  virtoous  woniau  I' 

The  Greek  thus 

'  When  I  think  of  ihy  mildness,  patience,  charity,  naodesty,  and  piety,  I  lament 
thee,  O  most  eicelient  creature !  and  grieve  esceedingly ;  but  not  like  sach  as 
have  no  faith,  for  I  believe  and  eipect  the  resurrection  of  those  wbo  sleep  ia 
Christ.* 

In  the  window,  -over  these  singular  tablets,  and  above  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Smith,  are  two  fine  figures  of  Hercules  and  Minerva, 
ridiculously  employed  in  binding  a  serpent  and  a  glass,  the  emblems 
of  Wisdom  and  Prudence  to  his  club,  designed,  I  suppose,  as  an 
emblem  of  Valour, 

These  figures  are  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  James  Fleming, 
major  general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot,  who  having  served  forty-four  years  a  commissioned  officer,  died 
March  17th,  1715,  aged  68. 

At  the  top  is  a  medallion  of  the  general  in  a  marible  pyramid, 
with  the  inscription.  This  is  one  of  Roubiliac  s  tombs ;  but  is  not 
equal,  in  design,  to  some  of  his  other  productions. 

Over  the  centre  is  another  of  Roubiliac*s  monuments:  Mr. 
Malcolm  calls  it '  the  third  in  Ihe  scale  of  merit:*  It  is,  however, 
a  most  stately  monument,  to  the  memory  of  general  George  Wade, 
field-marshal  of  his  majesty's  forces,  Sec.  Arc. 

In  thb  monument  Fame  pushes  Time  from  a  column,  on  which 
highly  finished  military  trophies  are  suspended  ;  op  its  base  is  the 
general's  head  in  a  medallion.  A  neat  sarcophagus  below  is  op- 
circled  with  laurel,  and  contains  the  inscription. 

On  the  riirht  to  the  door  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Cannon,  D.D. 
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dean  of  Lincoln,  and  prebendary  of  this  cbnrch,  who  died  March 
its,  1722,  agfd  59. 

On  lUe  lefl  of  the  door  its  a  neat  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  fine 
6ust,  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Herries,  esq.  colonel  of  the  light 
horse  volunteers  of  London  and  Westminster.  He  died  April  3, 
1819,  aged  14, 

The  adjoining  arches  arc  entirety  demolished  ;  the  side  ones 
have  been  attempted  to  be  restored. 

A  neat  design  by  Gibbs.  In  the  centre  is  a  monument  erected  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Pope  to  the  memory  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Katherine  Bovey, 
who  died  January  21,  1726-7,  aged  57.  The  principal  figures  are 
Faith  with  her  book  closed,  and  Wisdom  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
patroness.  Between  these  is  a  lady*s  head  in  an  annulet  of  black 
veined  marble.     Over  this  the  inscription. 

Over  Mrs.  Bovey,  in  the  window,  is  a  figure  of  the  imaginary 
genius  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
George  Augustus  viscount  Howe,  brigadier-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  America,  who  was  slain  July  6th,  1758,  on  the  march  to 
Triconderoga. 

As  il  was  not  possible  the  artist  could  rightly  imagine  the  genius 
of  a  distinct  province,  and  as  this  happened  to  be  an  American  pro- 
vince,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  farther  from  the  truth  had  his 
figure  been  more  unlike  *  a  representation  of  melancholy  intoxica* 
.ion  ;*  though  certainly  lord  I  Jowe  merited  a  better  companion  to 
lament  his  loss. 

Near  to  this  is  a  bust  of  the  rev.  John  Thomas,  LL.D.  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  dean  of  this  collegiate  church.  The  inscription  is 
in  Latin,  and  rather  long ;  and,  as  usual,  sets  forth  the  worthy  pre- 
late's innumerable  virtues,  qualifications,  and  '  profound  learning.' 
The  bust  is  very  good  ;  besides  which  there  is  a  lamb  bearing  tlie 
cross,  a  chalice,  sacramental  bread,  mitre,  crosier,  and  books.  This 
is  one  of  Bacon's  productions.  Dr.  Thomas  died  August  20th, 
J793,  aged  81  years. 

Near  this  is  an  exquisite  bust,  by  Tyler,  of  the  truly  learned  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce.  This  bust  stands  on  a  pedestal,  and  the  features 
are  said  to  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  original.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  the  prelate  who  wrote  the  well  known 
'  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/ 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  research,  and  hi$i>:hly  esteemed  among 
the  orthodox.     He  died  June  29, 1774,  aged  84. 

The  arches  that  remain  under  the  next  window  are  coloured 
black.  They  contain  the  monument  of  sir  Samuel  Robinson,  hart,  of 
Kentwell-hall,  in  Suffolk.  He  died  August  6lh,  1684,  aged  3C, 
and  another  of  porphyry,  inlaid  with  white  marble  flowers,  and  fo- 
liage of  great  taste  and  beauty.  On  it  two  very  elegant  children 
hold  and  read  a  label. 

On  the  pedestal  is  an  oval  tablet  adorned  by  inlaid  scrolls,  which 
coDlaina  a  basso  iislievo  of  a  north-west  v—^r^^f  tii€  Abbey,  appa- 
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reotiv  well  dooe,  and  two  Hgares  ol  Faith  and  Hope  on  eadi  side. 
The  inacriptiooy  which  is  io  Latin,  is  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Wilcocks,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  of  Rochester,  also 
dean  of  this  church.     He  died  March  9th,  1756,  aged  83. 

Near  this  is  a  monument,  with  a  very  long  Latin  inscription,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Sprat.     He  died  May  20,  1713,  aged  77. 

Above  theie  monuments  is  one  of  a  most  smgular  description,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  design.  •  It  is  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Tyrrell, 
esq.  vice-admiral  of  the  white.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  conceived  so  very 
justly  of  the  design  of  this  monument,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  the  verbatim  insertion  of  his  description :— -'  To  comprehend  it,' 
says  that  able  critic,  *  the  spectator  must  suppose  himself  in  a 
diving  bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  he  has  shaken  off  the 
terrors  of  his  situation,  he  will  fmd  on  his  right  hand  the  Bucking- 
ham, of  sixty-six  guns,  jammed  m  a  bed  of  coral.  Directly  before 
him,  he  will  perceive  a  figure  pomtinff  to  a  spot  on  a  globe,  either 
intending  to  shew  where  Uie  deceaied  body  was  committed  to  the 
deep,  or  the  latitude  where  an  action,  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
was  fought.* 

Sacred  (o  the  memory  of  Richard  Tyrrel,  esq.  who  waj  detcended  from  m 
ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  died  rear  admit  al  of  ttie  white,  on  the  86th  day 
of  June,  1766,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Devoted  from  hit  yoaih  lo  the  naval 
•ervice  of  hit  country,  and  t>eing  formed  under  the  diicipliDe,  and  animated  by 
the  example,  of  hia  renowned  uncle  sir  Peter  Warren,  he  distinguiibed  him^eif 
Man  able  and  experienced  officer  in  many  gallant  actions;  particularly  on  the 
8d  of  November,  1758,  when  commanding  the  Buckingham,  of  66  guns,  and 
four  hundred  and  set «fnty-two  men,  he  attacked  and  deleated  three  French  ^liips 
of  war,  one  of  which  was  the  Florissant,  of  74  guns,  and  700  mea ;  but  ihe 
Buckingham  being  too  much  disabled  to  take  possession  of  her  after  she  hau 
struck,  the  enemy,  undercover  of  the  night,  escaped.  In  this  action  he  receivea 
several  wounds,  and  lost  three  fingers  of  bis  right  hand.  Dying  on  his  return  to 
Engjaod  from  the  Leeward  Uands,  where  he  had  for  three  years  commanded  a 
aquadron  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  bis  body,  according  to  bis  own  desire,  was  com- 
Soitted  to  the  sea  with  proper  honours  and  ceremonies. 

The  next  arch  is  filled  with  a  circular  pedestal  and  bust,  by 
Rvsbrack,  to  the  memory  of  John  Friend,  M.  D.  He  died  July 
2(1,  1728. 

Near  this,  in  an  oval  frame,  is  a  half-lenglh  marble  portrait  of 
William  Congreve,  esq.  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  fine  Egyptian 
marble,  and  enriched  with  dramatic  emblematical  figures.  He  died 
January  19,  1728. 

In  the  south-west  corner  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  right  hon. 
James  Craggs,  secretary  of  war  in  1717,  and  lecretary  of  state  in 
the  year  following.  The  statue  is  as  large  as  life,  and  leans  on  an 
urn,  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  mscripUon.  His  epitaph,  by  Pope, 
is  on  the  base  of  the  monument. 

It  would  be  useless  to  particularize  the  demolition  of  every  arch 
and  carvings  under  the  windows :  all  the  windows  are  partly  filled 
by  stone-work,  exclusive  of  tlie  monuments  in  them.  The  great 
pillars  for  the  towers  are  formed   by  sixteen  small  ones ;  and  the 
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arches  acros^s  the  roof  of  the  nave  from  these  are  extremely  strong 
aiid  massy.  Under  the  last  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  door ; 
over  it  a  gallery  of  oak,  pannelled,  with  small  arches,  and  a  range 
of  quatrefoils  ;  behind  it  a  strong  flat  arch,  in  which  is  a  door.  At 
the  west  ends,  under  the  towers  of  both  aisles,  are  lancet-shaped 
windows ;  in  the  point  of  each  arch  blank  trefoils  ;  the  lower  part 
of  that  to  the  north  is  filled  by  a  poorly  executed  figure  in  slained 
glass,  of  a  bearded  old  man,  in  a  crimson  vest,  and  blue  and  yellow 
mantle :  the  colours,  both  of  the  drapery  and  ill-shaped  canopy,  are 
wonderfully  clear  and  brilliant.  Under  him  b  a  portcullis,  and  a 
double  triangle:  this  is  generally  said  to  represent  Edward  the 
Confessor.  In  the  south  window  is  a  king,  completely  armed,  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  as  appears  by  the  red  rose.  Under  him  are 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  is  not  by  the  same  artist 
who  stained  the  other,  if  we  may  decide  from  the  colours  ;  besides, 
the  latter  is  a  more  finished  performance,  though  rude.  Thia 
window  was  probably  made  about  the  time  when  that  part  of  the 
nave  was  completed,  which  has  key-stones  of  the  Lancastrian  rose, 
that  is,  between  the  years  1399  and  1461.  If  Islip  had  put  them 
up,  we  should  have  had  the  red  and  white  roses.  After  all,  the 
king  may  be  intended  for  Henry  IV.,  V.,  or  VL  The  above 
figures  are  generally  well  imagined,  and  the  colours  of  the  drapery 
very  clear.  On  the  right  side  of  the  door  Is  a  pedestal  and  sarco- 
phagus, with  boys  of  bronze  hanging  a  medallion  on  a  pyramid,  by 
Cheere,  to  the  memory  of  John  Conduit,  master  of  the  Mint.  A 
stone  arch  has  been  turned  over  the  west  door,  on  which  is  erected 
a  monument,  voted  by  the  parliament  to  the  memory  of  the  right 
hon.  William  Pitt,  who  died  on  tlie  23rd  of  January,  1806.  This 
illustrious  statesman  is  represented  as  he  appeared  in  the  British 
senate,  habited  in  the  rol>es  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
To  the  right  of  the  base  of  this  statue.  History,  in  a  reclined  atti- 
tude, is  recordmg  the  chief  acts  of  his  administration,  whilst  Anar- 
chy, on  the  left,  lies  subdued  and  chained  at  his  feet.  The  statues 
composing  this  group  are  of  the  proportions  of  nine  feet  in  height, 
executed  by  Richard  Westmacott,  R.  A. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  door  is  a  very  good  reclining  figure  with  a 
boy  weeping  by  an  urn';  but  absurd,  from  the  Roman  costume :  it 
has  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  sarcophagus  and  pyramid  on  the 
pedestal,  thus  inscribed : 

'  Sir  Thomat  Hardy,  to  whofe  memory  thii  monament  it  erected,  was  bred  io 
the  royal  navy  from  bit  youth,  and  was  made  a  captain  in  1693.  In  the  expe- 
dition toCadb,  onder  lir  George  Rooke,he  commanded  ibe  Pembroke;  and 
when  tlie  fle^t  left  the  coast  of  Spain  to  return  to  England,  he  was  ordered  to 
Lagos  Bay,  where  he  got  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  galleons  beine  arrived  in 
tlie  harbour  of  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  seventeen  Prencli  men  of  war,  by  his  great 
diligence  and  jodgment  he  joined  the  English  fleet,  and  grave  the  admiral  that 
intelligence,  which  engaged  him  to  make  tlie  best  of  his  way  to  Vigo,  where  all 
the  aforementioned  galleoni  and  men  of  war  were  either  taken  or  destro^^ed. 
After  the  success  of  the  action,  the  admiral  sent  him  with  an  acrount  of  it  to  the 
qoeeo^  who  ordeM  him  a  considerable  present,  and  knighted  him.    Some  jeart 
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after  be  was  made  a  rear  admiral,  and  received  leveral  other  marks  of  favo«r 
and  esteem  from  her  majesty,  and  from  her  royal  consort,  prince  George  of  Oea- 
mark,  lord  high  admiral  of  England.     He  died  Augast  16,  1788,  aged  66. 

The  screen  which  formed  the  enclosure  under  the  south  tower 
has  been  removed  Cor  a  mag^nificent  monument,  whose  base  and 
pyramid  are  of  rich  SicJiaii  jasper,  tliirly-six  feet  hig^h,  designed 
and  executed  by  Taylor,  and  erected  by  order  of  king  George  the 
Second,  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  it 
is  a  double  arched  rock  of  white  marble,  with  laurel  and  plants 
growing  in  the  interstices,  cannon,  anchors,  and  flags  at  the  sides. 
In  the  rock  are  two  cavities :  in  the  one  a  Latin  epitaph  is  in- 
scribed ;  in  the  other,  is  a  view  of  the  sea-fight  off  Toulon,  in  bas- 
relief,  representing  a  fleet  engaged,  remarkably  well  done,  both  in 
the  foreshortening  the  vessels,  and  the  construction  of  their  rig- 
ging. On  the  fore-ground  the  Marlliorough  is  seen  fiercely  engaged 
with  admiral  Navarre's  ship,  the  Real,  of  114  guns,  and  her  two 
seconds,  all  raking  the  Marlborough  fore  and  aft.  On  the  rock 
stand  two  figures,  the  one  represents  Britannia  under  the  character 
of  Minerva,  accompanied  with  a  lion  ;  the  other  figure  is  expressive 
of  Faroe ;  who  having  presented  to  Britannia  a  medallion  of  the 
hero,  supports  it  while  exhibited  to  public  view :  the  medallion  is 
accompanied  with  a  globe  and  various  honorary  crowns,  as  due  to 
valour.  Behind  the  figures  is  a  lofty-spreading  palm-tree,  whereon 
is  fixed  the  hero's  shield  of  arms,  together  with  a  laurel-tree,  both 
of  which  issue  from  the  natural  barren  rock,  as  alluding  to  aomc 
heroic  and  uncommon  event.*  The  marble  is  so  strangely  corroded, 
that  little  more  of  the  inscription  can  be  read  than  the  name  of 
James  Cornwall,  who  commanding  the  Marlborough,  a  ninety  gun 
ship,  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spanish  admirafs 
ship  off  Toulon,  February  11,  1744,  in  the  memorable  fight  under 
Matthews  and  Lestock. 

Under  the  north  tower  is  the  belfry,  the  ancient  door  of  which 
remains,  the  rest  of  the  screen  is  hidden  by  a  circular  pedestal, 
and  behind  it  an  Ionic  tablet  and  pediment :  Minerva  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  removing  a  curtain  from  a  medallion,  with  books, 
square,  and  compass,  at  her  feet ;  a  boy  holds  the  plan  of  a  forti- 
fication, to  the  memory  of  William  Horv^ck,  esq. 

Mear  the  same  is  a  tablet,  with  sarcophagus  and  flag: — 

*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  bon.  George  Augustas  Frederick  Lake,  late 
lieateoant*  colonel  in  his  majesty's  S9th  regiment,  of  foot,  who  fell  at  tlie  head  of 
his  grenadiers  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  Rolera  io  Portugal,  oo 
the  I7ih  of  Aug.  1808. 

This  stone  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  officers,  non-commissiooed 
oflScers,  drummers,  aod  privates  of  tke  corps,  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  regard 
and  esteem.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  belfry  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the 
memory  oi  captain  Montague.     He  is  represented  as  large  as  life, 

*  Geotlemao's  Magasioa,  vol.  xxv,  pp.  ^6, 90. 
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standing:  with  his  right  hand  resting  oo  bis  sword,  and  his  left  on 
his  hip  ;  behind  him  is  a  figure  of  Victory,  with  a  wreath  and  branch 
of  laurel.  On  tlie  pedestal  on  which  he  stands  is  a  fine  bas-relief 
of  the  action  in  which  he  fell,  and  beneath  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  (be  memory  of  James  Montagu,  who  was 
killed  on  board  the  Montagu,  which  he  gallantly  commanded  in  the  memorable 
▼ict  'ry  over  the  French  deet  off  Brest,  on  the  first  of  June^  1794,  in  the  48nd 
year  of  his  age,  and  88th  of  his  service. 

On  each  side  is  a  noble  couching  lion. 

Near  Horveck's  monument  is  a  marble  tablet  representing  a 
shield  with  military  trophies  to  tlie  memory  of  Charles  Banks  Stan- 
hope, second  son  of  the  earl  of  Stanhope,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  Jan.  16,  1809. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  a  monument  with  naval  trophies  inscribed  as 
follows  :^ 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  rear-admiral  sir  George  Hope,  K.C.  B.  Erected 
b«  «eTeral  captains  of  the  royal  navy  wlio  served  under  him  as  midshipmen. 

The  architecture  of  the  sides  over  the  pillars  is  exactly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  north  transept  before  described  :  many  of  the 
key-stones  are  adorned  with  rich  foliage,  iron  keys,  a  Catharine 
wneel,  and  some  other  devices.  Several  of  the  pillars  in  the  choir, 
a>  the  third  in  the  nave,  are  filleted  with  brass  ;  the  remainder  with 
stone.  The  gate  of  the  choir  is  a  flat  arch,  with  an  obtuse  foliaged 
one  over  it,  and  pinnacles  on  the  side  pillars :  the  spaces  on  the 
right  and  left  are  filled  by  the  monuments  of  Newtun  and  earl  Stan- 
hope ;  the  former  is  on  the  left,  and  represents  him  leanmg  and 
reposing  at  full  length,  with  four  books  under  his  arm,  in  an 
antique  robe.  Upon  a  sarcophagus  near  him  are  two-winged 
boys,  with  labels,  who  appear  to  be  speaking.  Half  buried 
in  a  dark  pyramid  behind  hangs  a  celestial  globe,  on  which  is  a 
golden  line,  with  '  Dec.  20,  1680.*  On  the  globe  is  a  figure  of 
Astronomy  leaning  on  a  book ;  and  the  tablet  of  the  sarcophagus 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  infants  making  philosophical  experiments: 
it  is  the  joint  production  of  Kent  and  Rysbrack,  and,  perhaps  does 
but  little  credit  to  their  talents. 

Ou  the  pedestal  is  inscribed  : — 

H.  S.  E.  Toaacus  Newton,  eques  auratut,  qui  animi  vi  prope  divina,  plane- 
tarum  motos,  fignras,  comeiarum  semitas,  Oceanique  cestus,  sua  Malhesi  facem 
prseferente,  primus  demonstravit ;  radicorum  lucis  dissimiliiutlines,  colorumque 
inde  nascentium  proprietales,  quas  nemo  anlea  vel  tuspicatus  erat,  pervesiigavit. 
Nature.  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scriptuaree.  sedulus,  sagax,  fidus  interpres,  Dei  O  M. 
Majpstatem  Philosophia  asseruit,  Evangelii  8ini|)Hciiaiem  moribus  expressit. 
Sibi  gratalentur  mortales,  tale  tactumque  extittsse  uunani  qbneris  dbcus 
Nat.  25  I>ec.  A.  D.  1643.     Obiit  80  Mar.  17S6. 

Directly  before  the  tomb,  00  a  blue  stone,  it 
Hie  depositam  est  quod  mortale  suit  Tsaici  Newiooi. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  gate  is  a  large  monument,  on  the  sar* 
cophag;n8  of  which  reclines  a  Roman  general  under  a  most  dimi* 
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ttQlWe  canop^^y  hardly  high  enough  indeed  to  admit  the  winged 
l>oy,  who  stands  near  it  bearing  a  shield  :  the  goddess  Minerva  has 
alighted  upon  the  little  cupola  of  it,  and  there  mamtams  an  uneasj 
■eat»  assigned  her  by  Kent  and  Rysbrack.  The  pedestal  is  very 
handsome  :  on  it  are  four  medallions,  the  first  bscribed»  *  Pugna 
cqnestris,  Hispanis  ad  almensrem  vict.  Julii  16,  1710.'  The  bit- 
tie  is  well  grouped.  On  the  second  \»  queen  Anne  :  the  third  re- 
presents a  figure  on  a  shell  upon  the  sea,  a  palm  branch  in  her 
ri|;ht  hand,  and  the  British  flag  in  her  left :  <  Sardini  et  Belearis 
minor  captSB  170B  :*  the  fourth  has  the  queen  seated  under  a 
canopy,  an  angel  laying  flags  at  her  feet ;  the  earl  of  Stanhope 
points'to  them.     On  the  base  : 

*  Hocci  moDumeotuin.  amorii  conjagalii  extremoin  pignos,  virique  pablica 
AiDerii  pompa  coodecorati,  pareoDem  effigum  adornaria  morieiM  CQravit  uxor 
domioa  Lacia,  taolo  marito  et  amore  et  veriuiibui  conjuDctiasima.' 

On  a  smaller  pedestal  of  the  basement  is, 

'  Hie  qnoque  menoraDdot  est  Georgiu  SUnbope,  Jacobi  comitii  Stanbopa 
felias  tecQDdut,  qai  tribunato  Ticarie  (qoem  aoimos  tenoerat  circiier 
qainqae)  abdicato  anno  1747-8.  Privatus  obiii  March  S4,  1754.  Aooum  a«»eiis 
87,  patria  foraan  deiiderandas,  amiciscerte  desideratlissimus,  aooo  I74S.  CoraiD 
jtge  strenoat  apod  DeUiDgen,  anno  1745-6.  Cladis  depultorapad  Falkirl(,anDO 
1746.  Victoria  particept  apud  Calloden,  anno  1747.  HoneaCe  ▼alneraiuaapad 
Lafelot.    Tocrens  facieodam  curavii  frater  P.  C.  S.' 

On  another  pedestal  : 

'  To  the  meniory  of  Pbiiip(tecoiid)earl  of  Stanhope  contpicaooi  Tor  oDirerari 
l)enevoIeDce,  anabakeo  public  iotegrity,  atd  private  worth  :  deep  were  hia  re* 
aearchea  io  philosophy,  and  extensive  hia  ideas  tor  his  country's  good :  be  waa 
ever  a  deterfnined  supporter  of  the  trial  by  jury,  of  (be  freedom  of  elections,  of  a 
aomeroaa  and  well-regulated  militia,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  preaa  ;  on  the  7th 
day  of  March,  1786,  (and  in  the  78d  year  of  hia  age)  he  terminated  an  hoDour> 
able  life,  spent  in.  the  exercise  of  virtue,  io  the  improvement  of  science,  and 
the  pursuit  of  truth  :  in  respectful  remembrance  of  him  the  above  lines  are  io- 
acribed  by  hia  afiectiooate  aoo,  Charlea  earl  of  Stanhope. 

Tk€  North  Aiile. 
Against  the  west  end  of  the  belfry  stands  the  tomb  of  sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  ;  it  consists  of  a  good  bust  under  a  canopy,  with  boys  am 
each  side,  one  holding  a  medallion,  inscribed : 
I  '  M.  S.  Godefredi  Kneller,  eqvitis  Rom.  Imp.  et  Anglise  baroonetti,  pictori- 

I  regibvus  Carolo  II.  Jacobi  II.  Uulielmo  III.  Anose  Regin»,  Georeio  I.  qri  obit 

I  S6  Ocu  an.  MOCCXXIII,  ceut  LXX VII . 

Kneller  by  heaven,  and  not  a  master,  taught, 
I  Whose  art  was  nature,  and  who  pictures  thought, 

•  When  now  two  ages  he  had  snatch'd  from  fate, 

I  Wbate*er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  §^reat ; 

'  Reata  crown'd  with  princes*  honours,  poet's  lays, 

I  Due  to  hia  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  mat  Nature  feared  he  might  outvye 
I  Her  works  ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die.  A.  Pops. 

[  On  the  north  wall  is  a  large  dark  tablet,  with  a  white  frame  or 

i  border,  surmounted   by   a  vase,  to  Penelope,  wife  of   Randolph 


I 


P.<rerton.  esd.  died  1670.    The  next  is  a  monument  by  T>ler» 
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*  Erected  by  the  Eatt-lndia  Company  to  the  memory  of  major  genera)  Stringer 
Lawrence^  in  testimony  of  theii  gratitude  for  hit  eminent  lervices  in  Ibe  com- 
mhnd  of  their  forces  on  the  coast  of  Coromandd,  from  the  year  1746  to  the 
year  1766.' 

The  above  is  on  a  pedestal  of  rich  black  marble  ;  od  it  are  the 
flags  of  France  and  the  Indies,  and  above  is  a  fine  bas  relief  of  the 
fortress  of  Trichinopoly.  Britannia  seated  on  a  bale  covered  with 
matting,  remarkably  well  done,  points  to  a  bust  of  the  deceased  on 
another  pedestal,  behind  which  are  colours.  On  it  <  born  March 
6,  1697  :  died  January  10,  1776.'  A  very  pleasing  statue  of  Fame 
on  the  other  side  holds  a  shield,  inscribed, 

'  For  discipline  established,  fortresses  protected,  settlements  extended,  French 
and  Indian  armies  defeated,  and  peace  condaded  in  the  Camatie*' 

A  tablet  in  the  window  is  to  James  Egerton,  who  died  in  1687, 
aged  10. 

Adjoining  is  a  most  miserable  statue,  on  a  sarcophagus  of  beaii^ 
ful  marble. 

'  Here  lyes  the  right  hon.  Ann  coontets  Dowager  of  Clanrickard,  eldest  daogh 
ler  nf  John  Smithy  esq.  who  is  interred  near  this  place.  She  married,  first  Hugh 
Parker,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry  Parker,  of  Hennington,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  baronet,  by  whom  she  had  the  present  sir  Henry  John  Parker,  bare 
three  other  sons,  and  three  daoghlers,  by  her  second  husband,  Michael  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  head  of  the  ancient  and  nobte  family 
of  the  Burkes,  she  had  Smith,  now  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  two  daughters,  lady 
Ann,  and  lady  Mary.    She  died  Jan.  1, 1788,  in  tlie  49th  year  of  tier  age.* 

The  next  is  a  handsome  female  statue,  representing  Philosophy, 
Mtting,  and  looking  upwards:  m  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  shield , 
whereoQ  is  the  doctors  head  ia  lias-relief  supported  oo  her  knee  ; 
and  her  right  arm  rests  upon  two  books  lying  on  a  pillar,  with  a 
sceptre  in  that  hand.  The  ground  is  ornamented  with  various 
plants  and  fossils,  in  the  front  of  which  is  this  inscription : 

'  M.  S.  Johannis  Woodward,  medici  celeberrimi,  philosophi  nobilissimii,  cujus 
ingeniam  et  doctrinam  scripta  per  terrarum  fere  orl>em  pervnlgata,  liberelitatem 
▼ero  et  patri«  caritatem  Academia  Cautabrigiensis,  munificentia  ejus  aocta, 
opibus  ornata,  in  perpetunm  declarabit.  Natus  kal.  Maii,  A.  D.  1665 ;  obiit 
7  kal.  Maii,  17S8.  Richardus  King,  tribunus  mililam,  fabrumque  pr»fectus, 
•mico  Optimo  de  simerito.     D.  S.  P.' 

Above  the  three  last  monuments  is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture  by 
*  Bacon,  1B04.'  It  represents  Britannia  reclining  and  clasping  a 
vase,  on  which  is  a  medallion  of  two  heads.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  figure  of  Fame  pointing  to  an  inscription 

Sacred  to  J.  Harvey  and  J.  Hutt.  captains  of  the  Brunswick  and  the  Queen, 
who  fell  gloriously  in  the  memoraUe  victory  obtained  off  Brest,  on  the  1st  of 
June  ^94. 

Til  is  monument  was  erected  at  the  public  expense,  as  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  their  meritorious  services. 

\n  highly  ornamented  sarcophagus,  by  Hay  ward,  inscril>ed, 

'  To  the  memory  of  William  Levini,  esq.  grandson  of  sir  Creswell  L.evini, 
luiight,  wlio  was  attorney-general  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  U.,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  Justices  of  theCommon  Picas,  from  which  station  he  was  displaced  in 
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the  rei^  of  kins:  Jamet  II.  for  oppoMng^  the  ditpenahi^  power,  and  was  mnt  of 
the  counsel  for  the  aeveu  bishops.  WiirwniJLeviiii,etq.  the  sod  of  tirCretiwell, 
represeoted  the  couoty  of  Nouioghani  io  parliameot,  as  did  bin  too  Wultam 
LeviDX,  esq.  till  the  year  1747,  when  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  hb 
majesty's  customs:  and  in  the  year  1768  receiver-general  of  the  said  retenoe, 
in  which  oCBce  he  died  upon  the  17th  of  August,  1765,  aged  52  years.* 

Near  lliis,  is  a  small  tablet  in  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  esq. 
R.  A.  sculptor.  He  died  February  21, 1805,  aged  70,  and  was 
buried  at  Paddington. 

A  neat  tablet  to  John  Twysden,  a  midshipman  on  board  sir 
Cloudesley  Shc>veli*s  ship,  when  she  was  shipwrecked  in  the  year 
1707,  aged  24. 

Another  to  Josiah  Twysden,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannoo-ball 
at  the  siege  of  Agremont,  near  Lisle,  in  the  year  1708,  aged  23 
years. 

A  third  to  Heneage  Twysden,  who  was  killed  m  an  action  under 
tne  duke  of  Argyll,  at  Biaregnies,  in  Hainault,  1709,  aged  29.  He 
was  the  duke's  aid-de-camp. 

These  three  gallant  and  unfortunate  youths  were  sons  of  sir  Wil* 
liam  and  lady  Frances  Twysden ;  a  rare  instance  of  casualties  in 
one  family  in  so  short  a  period. 

An  oval  tablet  on  a  curtain,  with  military  trophies,  contains  an 
inscription  to  colonel  James  Bringfield,  aid-de-camp  of  the  duke  ot 
Marlborough,  Ac.  He  lost  his  life  ^hen  in  the  act  of  re- 
mounting, by  a  cannon-ball  striking  his  head,  at  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  May  12,  1706,  aged  50,  and  was  buried  at  Bavecheu,  in 
Brabant.  Clemenoe,  his  widow,  erected  this  tablet  the  same 
year. 

An  assemblage  of  fire-anns,  axes,  swords,  and  banners,  m  marble, 
with  a  shield  on  them,  was  erected  to  brigadier-general  Robert 
Killegrew,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Almansa,  in  Spain,  April  14,  1707, 
aged  47>  and  of  his  military  life  the  24th  year.  This  was  sculp- 
*ured  by  Bird. 

Mrs.  Mary  Beaufoy,  who  died  July  12, 1705,  is  represented  kneel- 
ing on  another  tomb,  with  cherubs  about  to  crown  her,  and  others 
weeping.  She  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Henry  Beaufoy  and 
the  hon.  Charlotte  Lane;  who,  when  the  monument  was 
erected  was  a  widow :  she  informs  us,  that  '  young  and  old  without 
distinction  leave  this  world.'  '  Ihis  mcmument  was  made  by  IVIr. 
Grinlin  Gibbons.'  About  10  feet  before  is  a  small  white  marble 
slab  inscribed  <  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.* 

^In  the  window  above  is  the  simple,  affecting,  and  exquisite  monu- 
ment by  Bacon, 

To  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Whytell,  who  died  the  17th  Augosl,  1788.* 

Two  statues,  full  of  beauty,  and   highly  expressive  of  innocents 
and  peace,  lean  gently  against  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  an  urn.     An 
other  stands  in  the  same  window  by  Banks.     A  statue,  tall  and  well 
executed,  of  a  female  resting  her  right  hand  on  a  lion,  and  holding 
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A  medalKon  in  her  left,  which  is  supported  by  a  circular  pedestal, 
is  the  only  figure  in  the  design*  A  pedestal  at  the  back  contains  a 
pyramid,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Loteo  Hoeuff  Seltus,  Deutz 
Aerson,  Van  Jucken,  Starick  Van  Linschoten,  and  others.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  governor  Loten,  with  a  long  inscrip- 
tion ;  the  lower  part  being  a  portion  of  the  15th  Psalm.  He  died 
Feb.  26,  1789. 

Above  is  a  neat  marble  slab,  with  the  stem  of  a  ship  and  naval 
trophies,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John  Stewart,  who  died  Oct.  25, 
1811,  aged  96. 

A  monument  of  three  spiral  Corinthian  pillars  on  a  pedestal  fes- 
tooned, with  an  urn  on  the  centre  pillar,  and  two  oval  tablets  in 
the  intercolumniations :  that  to  the  left  is  inscribed  to  Thomas 
Mansell,  who  died  1684,  aged  38  years ;  and  the  other  to  William 
Morgan,  1683,  aged  19. 

In  the  centre  of  the  next  compartment  is  a  pedestal,  with  a  cur- 
tain for  the  inscription  to  Robert  and  Richard,  sons  of  lord  viscount 
Cholmondeley :  the  first  died  in  1678,  aged  14;  and  Richard 
1680.  Adjoining  a  pedestal  and  bust,  among  books  and  medical 
emblems,  by  Schcemakers,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Richard  Mead,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  M.  S.  V.  A.  Richardi  Mead«  archiatri,  antiquft  apud  Buckingfnses  familift 
nati;  qui  fairr.m  baud  volgarem  roedicinam  faciendo  ia  priin&jiiveDtnte  adeptut 
tani&  nominis  relebriiate  poslea  iDclaruit,  ul  medicoram  hujus  »«eculi  princept 
haberetiir.  In  aegris  rarandis  lenis  erafc  ac  misericors,  et  ad  pauperei  g^ratnico 
juvaodot  temper  paratat.  later  assiduav  autem  artit  aalotarit  occapationet 
operiboa  noo  paucis  docte  et  ele^Dter  conscriptii  qns  iDgeoio  perspicaci  et 
OMi  diolofDO  noiaverat  id  generis  humani  comiuodum  vulgavit.  Litem  rum 
qnoqae  et  litera(orum  patronus  8ingulan«,  bibliotbecam  If^ctiasimam  optimii 
et  rariMimos  librU  veteruroque  artium  monumenlii  refertam  comparavit,  obi 
«raditorum  coHoquiis  iaboren  levabat  diornosu  Aoimo  itaqoe  excelso  prseditus,  et 
mnribos  huroaQis  orbi^que  literati  laudibas  undique  cumulatui,  magno  splenders 
•tHiioitate  vit&  peracta.  aonorum  tandem  ac  famcBtatur,  placide  obiit  14  kaiendas 
Manias,  AD.  1754,  aetatis  suae  81.  Artium  humaniorum  damno  baud  faciJe 
reparabili,  quibus  ipse  tantum  fuerat  decus  et  praeaidium.  Bis  matrimonto  junc- 
tat  ex  priori  decern  soscepit  liberos,  quorum  tres  tantum  soperslites  sibi 
reliquit;  duai  Alias  viris  arcbiatrorum  honore  ornatis  nupta?,  et  unum  sai  ipsius 
Dominis  fltium,  qui  pietatb  causa  patri  oplime  de  ae  meriio  monumentum  boo 
poni  coravit' 

On  the  western  side  is  a  plain  slab  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Mansell,  who  died  June  20,  1681,  aged  15.  Above  in  the  window, 
is  a  handsome  sarcophagus,  with  a  full-length  recumbent  figure 
of  the  lamented  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  assassinated  by  Belliug- 
bam,  on  the  llth  of  May,  1812.  Patriotism,  Integrity,  and  Justice, 
personified  by  three  female  figui-es,  are  represented  mournfully 
contemplating  the  lifeless  figure:  above  this  group  is  a  basso- 
relievo  of  the  assassination,  in  which  the  members  of  the  British 
parliament  are  absurdly  attired  in  Ruman  dresses.  Tbis  monument 
is  by  Westmacott,  and  no  inscription  has  vet  been  placed  on  it. 

On  each  side  of  this  monument  are  tablets,  with  drapery,  scrolb. 
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Ac.  to  the  memory  of  E.  Herbert,  e»q.  who  died  Sept.  18,  1715, 
and  to  Gilbert  Tiiornburgh. 

In  the  next  compartment  is  a  rostral  column  on  a  sarcophagus, 
with  military  trophies  round  the  base,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
John  Baker,  esq,  vice  admiral  of  the  white,  who  died  at  Port 
Mahon,  the  lOlh  of  November,  1716,  aged  M. 

An  adjoining  sarcophagus, .  supporting  a  pyramid  with  a  medal* 
lion  on  It,  an  anchor,  and  cannon,  and  naval  instruments,  is  for 
Henry  Priestman,  esq.  who  was  commander  of  a  squadron  of  ships 
in  the  time  of  Charles  H. ;  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  for 
executing  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  He  died  August  20, 1712,  aginl  65. 

Above  is  a  handsome  monument  by  Flaxman,  representing  a 
female  in  agony  reclining  on  a  bier,  on  which  is  a  medallion  of  the 
deceased, 

•  To  the  memory  of  the  moil  affectionate  of  brothert,  George  Lindsay  John- 
atone,  esq.  This  monumenl  is  erected  by  hia  afflicted  sister.  His  remains  are 
Interred  in  the  south  cloister.' 

The  monument  of  Philip  Carteret,  second  son  of  lord  George 
Carteret,  who  died  at  Westminster  school,  1710,  aged  19,  has  a 
very  good  figure  of  Time  inscribing  some  affecting  and  classical 
Latin  lines  in  his  praise,  upon  a  label  in  his  left  hand  :  above  him  a 
bust  of  ther deceased. 

Another  to  Edward  Carteret,  son  of  sir  Edward  Carteret,  1677, 
aged  seven  years ;  and  a  taiilet  to  Thomas  Levingslon  of  Peebles, 
lieutenant-general,  &c.  who  died  January  14, 1710,  aged  60,  oc- 
cupy the  compartment. 

Above  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  vase,  to  J.  Stew* 
art  Denham,  hart,  who  died  Nov.  26, 1780,  aged  67. 

Entering  the  gates  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  Robert 
lord  Constable,  viscount  Dunbar,  who  died  November  23, 1714, 
aged  64 ;  and  his  second  wife,  the  countess  of  Westmoreland,  who 
dedJan.  26,  aged  91. 

Dr.  Peter  Heylin*s  tablet  was  broken  and  decayed,  but  has  been 
repaired  and  removed  a  little  eastward  to  make  room  for  Dr. 
Agar*s :  be  was  sub-dean  and  prebendary  of  this  church,  and  died 
May  8,  1662,  aged  63. 

In  the  centre  arch,  under  the  first  window,  is  the  last  monument 
that  has  been  erected  in  this  abbey ;  it  is  one  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, by  J.  Bacon,  junior,  whose  skill  and  taste  derogate  nothing 
from  those  of  his  most  excellent  father.  This  monument,  which 
is  dated  1815,  is  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Agar,  earl  of  Norman- 
ton,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin.  His  lordship  is  represented  at  full 
length,  as  also  three  of  his  inferior  clergy,  standing  on  his  left.  He 
holds  a  book  in  his  left  hand  inscribed  '  Let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  doing.'  On  his  right  hand  are  a  poor  woman,  but  withal  some- 
what too  richly  attired,  and  two  children,  the  one  seated,  and  the 
other  in  her  arms.     A  defect  in  the  marble  hurts  the  head  of  the 
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first  of  these.  A  little  lower  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  decrepid  old 
man,  leaning  on  a  crutch.  An  angel  holds  a  mitre  over  the  arch- 
bishop's head.  Underneath  the  right  arm  of  the  archbishop,  and 
in  the  back  ground,  is  a  circular  tablet,  on  which  is  reprrseuted  the 
cathedral  church  of  Cashel,  which  he  erected  principally  at  his  own 
expense. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charlei  Agar,  D.  D.  earl  of  NorroaDtoo,  and  arch- 
bishop  of  Doblhi.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  was  a  student 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  in  1768,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ire- 
land; and  translated  from  thence  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel  in  1779:  in 
1795,  he  was  created  baron  Somerton,  of  Somerton,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; 
and  Tisooont  Somerton  in  1800:  in  the  following^  year  he  became  archbishop  of 
Dublin ;  and,  in  1806,  was  created  earl  of  Normanton,  He  departed  this  life  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1809,  aged  78  years :  and  rests  near  this  spot,  iu  the  same  grave 
with  his  uncle  the  right  honourable  Welbore  Ellis,  baron  Mendip.  In  the  course 
of  his  episcopal  labours,  no  less  than  seventeen  churches  and  twenty-two  glebe 
tioases  for  the  residence  of  his  clergy,  were  built  under  his  direction  and  assist, 
ance ;  and  he  erected  principally,  at  his  own  expense,  the  cathedral  church  of 
Cashel.  As  a  statesman  and  a  prelate,  he  was  an  able  and  lealous  supporter  of 
the  rdigion  which  be  prof<essed  and  taught,  and  of  the  country  at  whose  councils 
be  assiJed.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  is  testified  by  the  numerous 
acts  of  parliament  which  he  framed  for  its  permanent  regulation  and  support. 
The  perfect  state  in  t^hich  his  dioceses  were  left,  and  the  veneration  impresseil 
by  his  talents  and  virtues  on  the  hearts  of  those  over  whom  he  presided,  are  iar 
nobler  monuments  than  any  which  can  be  erected  to  hb  memory. 

Another  is  to  Charles  Williams,  of  Caerleon,  esq.  He  died  29th 
August,  1720,  aged  87. 

The  next  is  a  handsome  monument,  with  two  busts  on  a  medal- 
lion, a  sleepmg  and  weeping  boy,  and  a  sepulchral  lamp,  by 
Cheere. 

Near  this  monnn^ent,  in  one  grave,  in  the  middle  isle,  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  sir  Edmund  Prideaux,  of  NetbertoD,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  baronet ; 
and  dame  Anne,  his  wife.  He  departed  this  life  February  86,  1788,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age;  and  she  May  10, 1741,  aged  55  years.' 

Another  to  captain  Richard  Le  Neve,  who  was  commander  of 
the  Edgar,  and  killed  at  the  age  of  27,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Dutch,  August  11,  1763.  Farther  east  is  a  very  handsome  pedes- 
tal, with  a  good  bust,  and  trophies. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Temple  West,  esq.  who  dedicating  himself  from 
his  earliest  youth  to  the  naval  service  of  his  country,  rose  with  merit  and  repu- 
tation  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  white ;  sagacious,  active,  industrious  ,* 
be  was  a  skilful  seaman,  cool,  intrepid,  and  resolute ;  be  approved  himself  a  gal- 
lant officer  in  the  signal  victory  obtained  over  the  French,  May  the  8d,  1747  *,  he 
was  captain  of  the  ship  which  carried  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  acquired  peculiar 
honour,  even  on  that  day  of  general  |^lory,  in  the  less  successful  engai^emeni 
near  Minorca,  May  80,  1756,  wherem,  as  rear-admiral,  he  commanded  il>e 
second  division;  his  distinguished  courage,  and  animating  example,  were  admired 
by  the  whole  British  squadron,  confessed  by  that  of  France,  and,  amid  the 
national  discontent  which  followed,  rewarded,  as  they  deserved,  by  the  warme»t 
applause  of  his  country,  and  the  just  approbation  of  his  sovereign.  On  the 
17th  of  November  following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lordi  commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty :  he  adorned  this  sUtion  by  a  modesty  which  concealed  from 
him  his  own  merit,  and  a  candour  which  disposed  him  to  reward  that  of  others. 
With  these  public  talents,  he  possessed  the  milder  graces  of  domestic  life;  to  the 
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frank  and  generous  ipirit  of  an  officer,  be  added  the  ease  and  politeneas  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  witli  the  moral  and  social  virtues  of  a  pood  man,  lie  exercised  the 
duties  of  a  Christian.  A  lire  so  honourable  to  himself,  so  dear  lo  bis  fneiHls, 
•o  nsefol  to  his  country,  was  ended  at  the  age  of  43,  a.  o  1757.  To  preserve  to 
posterity  bis  fame  and  his  example,  this  monument  was  erected  by  the  daughter 
of  the  brave  unfortunate  Balcben,  the  wife  of  Temple  West,  a.  d.  1761. 

Above  is  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  Greek  tiles,. &c.  and 
on  the  frcnt  is  an  alto-rehevo  of  a  gentleman  seated^^  appareull / 
discoursing  with  an  Indian,  to  the  memory  of  sir  George  Leonard 
Staunton^  bart.  who  died  Jan.  14,  IBOl. 

The  next  is  a  pedestal^  with  a  bust,  and  a  representation  of  an 
organ  on  the  base. 

The  angles  of  the  arches  have  been  cut  to  admit  the  mouths  of 
two  sepulchral  lamps  with  gilt  flames. 

To  the  memory  of  William  Croft,  Mas.  Doc.  died  Hth  Aug.  1727. 

Dr.  John  BIow*s  tablet  which  adjoins,  informs  us  he  wasorgaaisi, 
composer,  and  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  royal  for  S5 
years  ;  and  organist  of  the  abbey  15.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Gib- 
bons, and  the  master  of  Purcell ;  and  died  the  first  of  October  1708, 
aged  sixty.  Under  the  tablet  is  a  music  book  open ;  being  <  A 
canon  of  four  parts  in  one,  by  Dr.  John  Blow.' 

Underneath  is  a  plain  slab  to  Charles  Burney,  Mus.  D.  F.IL  S. 
bom  April  7,  1726,  died  April  12,  1814. 

The  last  on  (he  wall  is  a  monument,  by  Cheere,  of  porphyry  and 
white  marble,  beautifully  inlaid  with  shells,  tied  by  strings  of  beads, 
and  a  large  shell  for  the  inscription  ;  under  it  is  a  bas-relief  of  an 
engagement  at  sea,  above  it  a  weeping  child,  and  another  with- 
drawing a  curtain,  shewing  a  bust  on  a  medallion. 

Sacred  to  ttie  memory  of  Philip  de  Sausmarei,  esq.  one  of  the  few  whose 
lives  ought  rather  to  be  measured  by  their  actions  than  days,  from  16  to  37 
years  of  age,  he  served  in  the  navy,  and  was  often  surrounded  with  dangers  and 
difficulties  unparalleled,  always  approving  himself  an  able,  active,  and  gallant 
officer.  He  went  out  a  lieutenant  on  b^rd  his  majesty*!  ship  the  Centurion, 
under  the  auspicious  conduct  of  commodore  Anson;  in  hiseipedition  to  the  South 
Sea.  He  wa'  commanding  officer  of  the  said  ship  when  she  was  driven  from  tn^ 
moorings  at  the  hieofTinian,  in  the  year  1746,  being  captain  of  the  Nottin^* 
ham,  a  60  gun  ship,  he,  then  alone,  attacked  and  rook  the  Mars,  a  French  ship 
of  64  guns,  in  the  first  engagement  of  the  following  year,  when  admiral  Anson 
defeated  and  took  a  squadron  of  French  men  of  war,  and  Indiamen,  he  had  an 
honourable  share,  and  in  the  second  under  admiral  Hawke,  when  the  enemy, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  were  again  defeated,  in  pursuing  two  ships 
that  were  makinz  their  escape,  be  gloriously  but  unfortunately  feH.  Me  was  the 
•on  of  Matthew  de  Sausmarez,  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  esq.  by  Ann  Durell,  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  his  wife.  He  was  born  November  17,  17 IC,  killed  Octcber 
14,  1747,  buried  in  the  old  church,  Plymouth,  with  ail  the  honours  due  to  his 
distinguished  merit;  and  this  mooumeoi  is  erected  out  of  gratitude  and  aflection, 
by  his  brothera  and  sisters. 

Oo  the  east  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  choir,  is  the  monu* 
ment  to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  statesman  Charles  James  Fox. 
lie  is  represented  in  a  recumbent  posture  falling  into  the  arms 
of  Liberty;  at  his  feet  it  Peace  lamenting  the  loss  of  one  wh^e 
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voice  had  so  often  been  raised  in  ber  beball^  and  an  African  negro 
testifying  bis  gralitude  for  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Fox  to  abo- 
lish the  slave  trade.  This  monument  is  by  Westmacott,  and  has 
no  inscription ;  this  and  Mr.  Percival*s  monument  were  set  up  in 
1823. 

Against  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  sir  Thomas  Hcskett,  who  died 
in  tine  year  1605 ;  his  broken  effigies  of  stone  in  close  garments 
and  ruff  lies,  under  a  slightly  marked  Corinthian  canopy,  with  two 
columns  of  the  s^mie  order,  on  a  handsome  pedestal ;  the  tomb  has 
been  richly  painted  and  gilt,  but  is  considerably  injured.  A  clumsy 
urn  OD  a  pedestal  near  it  is  to  the  memory  of  dame  Mary  James, 
who  died  anno  1677. 

In  the  next  intercolumniation  westerly  is  a  very  good  monument 
to  H.  Chamberlain,  by  Scheemakers  and  Delvaux :  his  statue  re* 
clines  on  a  sarcophagus  under  an  arched  pediment ;  the  mourning 
females  on  tlie  sides  do  credit  to  the  artists.  One  holds  a  serpent, 
the  other  a  shield,  having  a  lion  and  eagle. 

On  the  next  pillar  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold^ 
who  died  Oct.  22,  1802,  aged  62.  On  tlie  other  side  a  scroll 
tablet. 

Here  Wet  Henry  Purcell,  who  left  tbit  life,  and  is  gone  to  that  bleased  placs 
where  ooljr  hii  harmony  can  be  eiceeded.  Obiit  SI  die  Novembris,  anno  eelatit 
MSB  87,  anno  domini  1695.* 

In  the  next  intercobimiiiation  is  a  most  beautiful  pyramidal  mo* 
nument  by  J.  Bacon,  junior,  a  female  weeping  on  a  pedestal.  It  i^ 
to  the  memory  of  captain  George  Bryan,  who  was  killed  in  July, 
1809^  at  the  battle  of  Talavera. 

A  very  indifferent  performance^  further  west,  was  erected  to 
Almericut  Courcy,  lord  Courcy  and  baron  Kinsale  of  Ireland,  who 
died  Feb.  9,  1719,  aged  57.  His  effigy  in  Roman  armour  is  recluiing 
OD  a  sarcophagus  supported  by  two  boys.  On  a  cushion  is  a 
coronet.  Next  to  this  is  a  pyramidal  tablet,  with  a  small  neat 
medallion,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Plenderleath,  physician  in 
the  army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  at  Coimbra, 
June  18,  1811.  This  is  likewise  by  the  younger  Bacon,  and  does 
him  great  credit.  On  a  pillar  the  tablet  of  sir  Thomas  Duppa^ 
1694^  aged  75,  and  the  last  next  the  nave  is  a  most  wretched  broken 
tomb  to  dame  Elizabeth  Carteret,  who  died  1715,  aged  34. 

The  communication  through  the  piers  ceases  at  the  nave.  Four 
shields  of  the  contributors  to  the  building  of  this  glorious  church 
remain  tolerably  perfect ;  two  are  much  decayed,  but  the  inscription. 
are  not  legible ;  they  are  hung  by  sculptured  straps,  over  heads 
which  project  from  the  wall.  The  key-stones  of  the  roof  are  the 
head  of  a  man  surrounded  by  apes,  a  satyr  drawing  a  bow,  and 
two  other*  of  foliage.  Eight  of  the  arches  remaui,  though  battered. 
The  BHith  is  nearly  gone. 

In  the  north  tower  is  a  circular  staircase,  leading  perpendicularly 
to  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  after  which  it  ascends  on 
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the  opposite  side  to  the  leads  of  the  tower ;  whence  a  most  ex- 
panded aiid  beautiful  prospect  is  seen  on  lliree  sides,  the  souUi 
tower  hiding  the  fourth. 

The  bells  are  six  in  number. 

On  the  oldest  is  this  inscription, 

IHV  DI  NOS  «f.  CRISTE. 

On  the  great  bell. 

Remember  John  Whilmell,  Isabel  hii  wife,  and  William  Rai,  who  firrt  gafe 
this  bell,  1480.'  *  New  cast  io  July  1599,aod  in  AprU  1788,  by  Ricbard  Phel|* 
and  T.  Lester.* 

Two  others  have  on  them, 

'  pattern  auT^ate,  aonamCftua  tttUum.  «a*rCtU 
OooDman 9e(antt0t  i^^s' 

Another, 

'  T.  Letter  made  me,  1748.' 
And  the  sixtli, 

'  Thomas  Letter,  of  London »  made  me, 
And  with  the  rest  I  will  a^ree.'     1748 
The  font  is  in  the  consistory  court ;  it  is  an  octagon,  with  pan- 
nels,  quaterfoils,  and  shields,  on  a  shaft. 

The  Cloisteri. 
The  door  has  a  pointed  arch,  and  over  it  four  circles;  two  filled 
with  crosses,  and  the  others  with  leaves,  round  like  a  wheel ; 
without,  a  flatter  arch,  from  two  pillars;  the  key-atones  are 
roses,  scrolls,  faces,  a  figure  with  uplifted  hands,  a  terrific  mask  wilh 
acanthus  leaves  in  the  mouth,  and  foliage.  Monks  projecting  from 
the  wall,  support  the  ribs  of  the  last  arch  at  the  south  end.  Id  it 
are  two  circles  with  crosses,  and  two  pannels.  The  side  is  nine 
pillars  in  length,  and  has  a  seat,  or  basement,  which  is  continued 
across  the  cloisters.  The  outward  arches  have  three  clustered 
columns  in  each,  and  above  them  five  broken  apertures  ;  many  of 
those  intersections  becoming  dangerous  and  decayed,  have  been 
entirely  removed.  In  the  first  is  one  to  Edward  Wortley  Montagu. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  tablets,  &c. 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  George  Verlae,  late  engraver,  and  F.  S.  A.  who  was 
bom  in  London,  an.  1684,  and  departed  this  life  July  24,  1756 
'  With  manners  gentle,  and  a  grateful  heart. 
And  all  the  geniut  of  the  graphic  art. 
His  fame  shall  each  sncceeding  artist  own. 
Longer  by  far  than  monamenis  of  stone.^ 

Browne  Willis,  m  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  says,  he  was  buried 
probably  near  an  old  monk  of  this  abbey,  of  his  own  family,  whom 
Willis  discovered  to  have  been  buried  there  in  1609.  The  engraver 
was  a  catholic.  Margaret  Vertue,  his  faithful  wife,  who  surviveti 
him  near  twenty  years,  lies  buried  ui  the  same  grave.  She  died 
March  17,  1776,  aged  76.  The  wall  of  this  first  arch  has  been 
painted  with  orange- coloured  sprigs,  on  a  dark  ground,  but  Iwlh 
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are  nearly  lost.  In  the  next  is  a  large  monument,  composed  of  a 
pedestal,  sarcophagus,  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  a  pediment,  erected 
to  Charles  Godolphin,  esq.  brother  to  Sidney,  earl  of  Godolphin. 
He  died  July  10,  1720,  aged  00.  His  lady  July  29, 1720,  aged  03. 
He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  customs. 

Further  south,  a  tablet  to  Arthur  0*Kee!e,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  He  died  the  20th  of  September,  1750,  and  Isa- 
bella bis  wife  the  20th  of  September,  1702.  Jeremiah  Lewis,  gent. 
1701,  aged  01.  Below  it,  a  very  handsome  white  marble  tablet 
with  a  canon,  '  by  two-fold  augmentation,'  in  score  :— 

Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  remaiDi  of  Beojamio  Cooke,  Doctor  of 
Mosic,  in  the  UDivertity  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  and  organist,  and  master  of 
the  choristers  of  this  collegiate  church  for  above  thirty  yean.  He  departed 
this  life  on  the  I4lh  day  of  Sept.  1793,  in  the  &9th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  next  arch  are  a  bust  and  bas-relief  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

The  genial  of  epgrariog  handing  down  to  posterity  the  works  of  painting, 
■cnlptare,  and  archilectare,  whilst  Fame  is  distributing  them  over  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  was  erected  and  inscribed  to  William  Woollett,  born  August 
S9lh,  1785,  died  May  22d,  1785. 

In  the  adjoining  arch,  an  exceedingly  pleasing  pyramid  tablet, 
with  the  genius  of  the  healing  art  mourning,  near  a  medallion, 
formed  by  a  serpent  and  oak  branch  above,  and  two  torches  below, 
containing  a  bust.  This  is  to  Dr.  Richard  Jebb.  On  the  right  is  a 
small  but  uncommonly  neat  tablet,  with  an  angel  kissing  the  cross. 
It  is  to  Frances  Louisa  Parnelle,  who  died  Sept.  1812.  On  the  left 
is  a  plain  tablet  and  miserable  profile  bust  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Buchan,  author  of  the  '  Domestic  Medicine.'     Another  is 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Saunders  Depuii,  Doc  Oxoo.  organist  and 
composer  to  his  majesty ;  who  departed  thi«  life  July  17,  1796,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  He  was  a  man,  as  much  esteemed  for  every  moral  and  social  view  as 
be  was  eminently  distinguished  in  his  profession. 

The  next  arch  b  nearly  bricked  up,  but  has  an  iron  casement, 
with  quatrefoil  tracery  above. 

The  south  side,  whose  west  end  has  a  pointed  entrance.  On 
the  wall,  close  above  it,  are  fragments  of  black  letter  inscriptions, 
on  serpentine  labels,  too  distant  and  decayed  to  be  legible.  In  the 
first  key-stone,  once  a  shield,  is  an  ancient  iron  pulley  for  a  lamp. 
The  first  arch  contabs  a  door  with  double  pillars  to  the  sides,  the 
mouldmgs  terminating  in  a  pinnacle.  Thb  leads  to  the  carpenters' 
lomt)er«yard ;  far  different  was  its  former  use.  Over  it,  without  the 
cloisters,  is  a  range  of  brackets  that  supported  tlie  roof  of  tlie  refec- 
tory, and  below  |]bem  many  pointed  windows  that  lighted  the  halL 
There  are  one  or  two  statues  in  these  windows,  whiclrare  now  filled 
np.  Through  this  door  the  monks  passed  to  their  meals ;  those  are 
the  only  ones  that  remain  to  shew  us  the  situation  and  length  of  the 
diningohall,  which  was  that  of  the  cloister. 
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ReturDing  to  the  eloisters,  in  the  arch  on  the  right,  are  foor 
lancet-shaped  niches,  laid  to  have  been  used  as  a  lavatory.  Among 
numerous  tablets  is  one  with  a  bust  of  Edward  Tufnel,  the  archi« 
tect.     The  last,  or  open,  arch  has  ooe  or  two  tablets  illegible. 

The  east  side.  In  the  first  diviston  is  a  pedestal,  sarcophagus, 
and  reclming  reading  statue,  erected  to  Daniel  Pultney.  Near  it 
is  a  memorial  to  James  Broughton,  1710.  A  very  strong  and  hand- 
some iron  gate  crosses  the  cloisters  on  this  spot.  In  the  second 
arch  is  a  strong  prison-like  door,  and  over  it  a  tablet  to  lieutenant 
general  Henry  Withers,  not  legible.  Another  to  lieutenant  oolo« 
nel  Richmond  Webb,  who  died  the  27th  of  May,  1785,  aged  70. 
Sarah,  his  widow,  the  8th  of  June,  1789,  aged  66.  In  the  next 
division  a  strong  pointed  arch  ;  and  near  it  a  tablet  to  Michael  Ro* 
bert  Van  Millingen,  1773,  aged  13.  In  a  recess  where  was  a  door, 
a  tablet  for  John  Savage,  S.  T.  P. 

The  ancient  chapter-house  has,  or  rather  had,  the  arch  over  its 
ntrancc  most  magnificently  adorned  with  carving,  gilding,  and 
3ainting.  On  each  side  are  three  pillars,  l>etween  ^em  foliage. 
One  range  of  the  mouldings  contain  circular  scrolls  which  have 
l>een  gilt,  and  the  depths  coloured  black,  another  scarlet.  A  third 
space  is  divided  into  small  niches  by  waved  scrolls  ;  within  them 
are  twenty  imperfect  statues.  Here  are  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
infant  Jesus,  and  king  David,  much  broken.  Fragments  of  the 
paint  and  gilding  adhere  on  various  parts  of  them,  enough  to  shew 
their  former  splendour  ;  the  centre  is  divided  into  two  arches ;  one 
containing  a  door  and  window,  and  the  other  a  window  latticed 
and  glazed.  The  mouldings  of  those  are  scrolls,  and  are  support- 
ed by  a  head  ;  a  plane  between  them  has  been  painted  with  while 
foliage  oil  a  red  ground,  and  the  outside  ones  in  compartments  of 
igolden  flowers.  Between  the  arches  is  a  broken  carved  bracket 
without  a  statue.  On  each  side  are  two  others,  the  right  sustains 
a  headless,  and  almost  wingless  angel,  whose  right  arm  has  been 
elevated ;  the  left  is  nearly  destroyed,  but  its  outline  is  like  the 
other;  thev  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  correct  figures. 
Directly  before  this  door-way  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  cloisters  has 
a  greater  number  of  ribs  than  the  rest,  and  some  of  the  key-stones 
are  rich  in  carvuig  and  gilding,  l>ut  beyond  they  are  fewer  than 
before.  On  the  spot  where  the  centre  statue  stood  over  the  door, 
a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  Elizabeth  Moore,  who  died  in  1720, 
aged  thirty-five.  She  was  wife  to  Thomas  Moore,  librarian  to  the 
church.  The  outward  wall  opposite  contains  three  pillars  within 
its  arch,  which  is  filled  with  thirteen  pierced  qaatrefoils,  almost 
destroyed  by  the  weather.  Others  of  those  arches  have  three  tre- 
foils, and  four  ovals.  The  remainder  of  the  divisions  on  the  east 
wall  are  alike,  and  have  three  arches  within  each,  with  a  string  of 
gold,  once  abont  three  inches  broad,  extending  horizontally  a^t 
Uiree  yards  from  the  pavement.  The  wall  was  painted  of  a  dark 
faded  colour,  on  which  are  numbers  of  white  trefoils*     The  tablets 
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placed  on  it  are,  to  lieutenant  gen eraF  George  Walsh,  esq.  colo« 
lie!  of  the  49th  regiment  of  fool;  died  October  23, 1701,  aged  73. 
Mrs.  Addison,  who  died  the  30lh  of  September,  1715.  Opposite, 
over  a  door,  one  for  lieutenant  general  the  honourable  William 
Barrell,  governor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  and  colonel  of  the  king's 
own  regiment  of  foot. 

The  north  side,  A  very  strong  arch  crosses  the  east  end.  The 
toiouldings  over  the  arch  of  the  great  door  leading  to  the  south  aisle 
are  numerous,  and  richly  carved.  All  the  key-stones  of  the  roof 
are  scrolls.  Quaterfoils  have  embellished  the  outward  arches, 
but  they  are  now  reduced  to  imperfect  circles  by  the  weather. 
Nine  pointed  windows  filled  up,  may  be  seen  from  this  side  over 
the  roof  of  the  south  cloister,  which  belonged  to  the  refectory  be* 
fore  noticed.  The  first  four  divisions  on  the  side  of  the  church  are 
like  those  mentioned  oo  the  east  side,  except  iu  the  painting  and 
giWing. 

In  the  south  walk  all  the  abbots  of  this  church,  from  Vitalis  to 
Humez  induBiye,  except  Arundel  were  interred.  But  there  are 
now  only  four  gravestones  which  record  their  names.  The  first 
represents  an  abl>ot  arrayed  tit  ponti/tcalihus  with  a  pastoral 
alaff,  alK>ve  is  inscribed  Gislbbbrtus  Crispinus  Abbas,  1114, 
adjoining  is  another  figure  with  a  mitre,  and  above  Laurbntius 
Abbas.  An  immense  slab  of  dark  blue  marble,  known  as  Long 
Meg  of  Westminster,  is  inscribed  Gervasius  de  Blois,  Abbas, 
1160,  another  stone  is  inscribed  Vitalis  Abbas  1082. 

Having  surveyed  the  whole  of    this  venerable  structure,  with 
as  much  care  and  circumspection  as  possible,  few,   if  any,  monu- 
ments    of   interest  have  escaped  observation;    nor  have  1  failed 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  such  authors  as  have  gone  before  me 
io  this  pleasing,  but  laborious  task. 


CHAPTER  UL 
Hutory  and  Topography  of  St.  Margnrefs  Parish. 

This  and  the  adjoining  one  of  St.  John's  forms  the  ancient  city  of 
Westminster,  and  originally  formed  but  one  parish,  St  Margaret's. 
The  dismemberment  took  place  in  IKQ.  The  bounds  of  this  parish 
are  as  follows  :  commencmg  at  Whitehall  stairs  it  takes  a  western 
course  on  the  north  side  of  me  Banquetting-honse,  through  the  car- 
riage entrance  of  the  Horse  Guards,  across  the  park  to  near  Cum* 
befland   gate,  thence  on  the  west  side   of  Stafford -place,  by  £1* 
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Itots  brewery,  along  the  comiuoD  sewer  behmd  Bedford-plaoe^ 
Trelleck-terrace,  and  Perobroke^place,  Vauxhall-bridge-rcMui ;  to 
near  the  turnpike,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  behind  the 
Military  Hospital,  and  Rochester-row,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Green 
Coat  school,  down  Artillery-plaee  and  Old  Pye-strect,  up  New  Pye- 
street  alcmg  Orchard  street,  and  part  of  Great  Smith-street,  to  the 
south  side  of  Dean's  Yard,  along  College-street,  up  Abingden- 
street,  and  then  finally,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  street,  to  Par- 
liament stairs. 

In  this  parish  is  one  church  : 

St.  MargaretU, 

This  edifice,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey 
church,  near  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  was  founded  by  Edward 
the  confessor  in  the  year  1064,  for  the  convenience  of  the  monks, 
attached  to  the  conventual  church,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret 
the  virgin,  and  martyr  of  Antioch.  Being  in  a  ruinous  state  it  was 
rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  by  the  merchants  and  other 
parishioners,  tlie  chancel  excepted,  which  was  built  at  the  expencc 
of  the  abbot  of  Westminister,  about  the  year  1307. 

In  the  year  1736,  this  church  was  not  only  repaired,  but  the 
tower  cased,  and  mostly  rebuilt,  at  a  charge  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  granted  by  Parliament,  in  consideration  of  its 
being  loosed  upon  as  a  national  foundation,  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  had  before  been  repeatedly  repaired,  par- 
ticularly m  the  years  1641,  1061,  and  1682,  when  the  north  gal- 
lery was  rebuilt  at  the  sole  charge  of  sir  John  Cutler,  knight  and 
baronet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

in  1758,  it  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
also  given  by  parliament.  It  was  also  repaired  in  1803  and  1826. 
The  plan  of  the  church  gives  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  chancel 
at  the  east  end,  which  is  internally  octagonal  and  externally  square. 
A  square  tower  with  a  staircase  attached  to  its  south  east  angle,  and 
octagonal  buttresses  to  the  other  angles,  projects  from  &e  first 
division  from  the  wet»t  of  the  north  wall.  The  tower  is  in  foLr 
stories,  in  the  north  front  of  the  first  is  an  entrance,  under  a  low 
pointed  arch,  surmounted  by  a  square  cornice,  above  which  is  a 
pannel  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Samptn  Publico  Faveote  optime  Principe  Georgio,  Secundo  Ez  Seimtin  Brii« 
tannici  Aucloritate  lostaarata  Turre  atq  refecta,  Altiiia  Honore  Soperbieni  attoUit 
capQt  saDctsB  Margarets,  Deo  sacra  iCkieB  Addo  DomiDi,  MDCCXXXVl,  Hono- 
ratasimia  Viris  et  ob  Beneficia  in  Parochianoi  Seepioi  collata,  non  tine  Lande 
oominandis  Arthoro  OdsIow  Seoatas  BritaDoici  maiimo  tito  merito  iteram  Pro- 
locatore  Roberto  Walpole  nobiliMlmi  ordirus  et  Periscelidis  Equite  Prselecionini 
erarij  Primo  ^  et  Scaccarii  Caacellario  Vire  id  coosilijs  ac  Laboribus  Pablicit 
Maxime  omnium  indefeno  uDoqroultis  pare  Carolo  Waeer  Equite  Anrato,  Sum- 
mo  Rei  Naval i  praepoaitorum  Septem-mo  etGulielmo  Barone  Sundon  de  Ardagh 
in  Hibernia  Fiaco  Pul>lico  Curaodo  Qoinque  ?iro  Omatiaaimia  Doomviria  Sena- 
torija  WeatmooasterienailMia. 
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In  Uie  west  side  is  a  low  arched  window  divided  by  muliions  into 
three  lights,  this  b  one  of  the  original  windows  of  the  church  ;  the 
east  front  has  no  window  or  opening,  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
abuts  on  the  church  ;  the  second  story  has  a  large  window  of  four 
lights  in  the  north  front  divided  horizontally  by  a  transom,  and  the 
head  of  the  arch  occupied  by  subarches  and  quaterfoil  divisions  ; 
this  window  is  also  original,  in  the  west  front  is  a  circular  opening, 
the  east  front  is  also  unoccupied  :  the  third  story  which  is  clear  of 
the  church  has  a  circular  opening,  covered  with  a  square-headed  cor- 
nice in  every  aspect,  the  north  and  west  fronts  have  each  dials.  The 
fourth  story  has  a  large  arched  window  enclosed  in  a  square-headed 
recess,  in  every  aspect  it  is  filled  with  muliions,  forming  a  bungling 
imitation  of  the  ancient  window  l>elow,  and  in  the  sjiandrils  are 
cherubs ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  unsightly  battlements,  the  four 
octangular  buttresses  are  continued  in  height  above  the  parapet,  the 
ancient  finish  is  destroyed,  and  paltry  pinnacles  notched  at  the  angles 
substituted.  From  the  centre  of  the  platform  rises  an  octangular 
turret  of  wood  ending  in  a  cupola,  sustaining  a  flag  staff.  The 
west  front  of  the  church  has  an  entrance  in  Uie  centre,  partly  mo- 
dernized, the  enriched  spandrils  remain,  but  jambs  and  imposts  of 
Roman  architecture  have  been  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  columns ; 
this  entrance  is  covered  by  a  porch  of  Batty  Langley's  Gothic,  which 
defies  description.  Above  this  is  a  large  arched  window,  the  an- 
cient muliions  destroyed,  and  uprights  of  Roman  architecture  sub- 
stituted for  them ;  this  window  is  walled  up,  similar  windows  occupy 
the  ends  of  the  aisles,  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet 
and  coping. 

The  south  side  of  the  church  has  seven  windows,  all  of  which 
have  been  treated  as  those  in  the  west  front ;  near  the  east  end  is 
an  attached  vestrv,  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  and  a  recurrence  of 
the  western  porch  ;  the  clerestory  retains  its  ancient  windows  un- 
altered ;  they  are  formed  in  pairs,  and  each  is  divided  by  a  single 
mullion  mto  two  lights  with  arched  heads ;  the  elevations  finish  as 
before.  The  east  front  has  a  large  window  in  the  centre  of  five 
lights,  made  by  muliions,  with  perpendicular  divisions ;  in  the  head 
of  the  arch  on  each  side  is  a  small  light,  and  above  is  a  paltry  imi- 
tation of  an  ancient  rose  window ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  some 
nondescript  ornamental  work,  and  at  the  angles  are  pinnacles  as 
the  lower.  The  aisles  have  windows  of  four  lights  in  the  worst 
style  of  modem  Gothic,  below  which  arc  low  arched  entrances ; 
the  elevation  finishes  with  Chinese  battlements.  The  north  side 
has  six  open  windows  of  the  same  description  as  in  the  other  aisle, 
and  one  blank  window ;  on  this  side  a  single  buttress  remains  ;  the 
clerestory  is  a  copy  of  the  other  side.  From  this  description  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  church  has  been  completely  modernized  by  the 
tasteless  architect  employed  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  former 
decorations  were  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  ;  the 
present  the  worst  examples  of  carpenters*  Gothic ;  the  modern  ap 
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pearance  given  to  ihe  church  by  the  entire  new  ashlariiig  of  Port- 
land stone  completes  the  character  of  the  exterior.  The  lower 
story  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  with  groined  ceiling;  it  commoni- 
cates  with  the  church  by  an  arch  in  which  is  an  original  pointed 
door-way  with  enriched  spandrils  of  a  handsome  design. 

The  interior  retains  more  of  its  ancient  features ;  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  divided  by  seven  pointed  arches  springing  from  the  usual 
clusters  of  columns ;  the  spandrils  are  enriched  with  quatrefoil 
pannels  ;  a  sweeping  cornice  bounds  th«  arches  springing  from 
corbels  carved  with  angels  holding  scrolls,  above  the  columns, 
from  which  also  spring  small  columns  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  clerestory,  and  sustaining  the  arched  supports  of  the  roof, 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  modern  paiinelling,  sustained 
OD  trusses  in  the  form  of  low  pointed  arches  with  pierced 
spandrils.  The  internal  termination  of  the  chancel,  as  before  ob- 
served, takes  an  octangular  form,  and  is  highly  ornamented,  though 
much  of  the  false  taste  which  prevails  in  the  exterior  is  observable  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  church  by  a  handsome  and  spacious  pointed 
arch,  the  modern  columns  of  which  have  Prince-of* Wales's  feather 
capitals  ;  on  the  side  walls  are  niches  containing  paintings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  chiar-oscuro;  Ihe  ceiling  is  groined  ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  large  division,  painted  with  the  descending  dove.  The  three 
eastern  divisions  in  the  chancel  have  each  a  window ;  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  filled  with  poorly  designed  tracery,  and  derive  a  false 
light  from  the  small  windows  before  noticed  in  the  exterior ;  below 
the  windows  are  the  usual  inscriptions :  the  central  division  is  occu- 
pied by  the  great  east  window,  below  which  is  tlie  altar  screen, 
which  is  composed  of  five  arches,  with  canopies  in  the  style  of  an 
altar-tomb  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  three  central  arches  are 
recessed,  and  cootain  the  altar ;  the  two  lateral  ones  niches^  having 
seats  for  the  officiating  clergymen  thrust  into  them  ;  at  the  back  of 
the  recess  and  just  above  the  table,  is  a  relief  of  the  '  Meeting  at 
Emmans,'  copied  from  Titian's  painting  of  that  subject.  The 
entire  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form,  and  the  existing  deco* 
rations  added  in  1758.  A  gallery  is  erecited  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  is  the  speaker's  pew;  behind  this  is  the  organ  in  a  richly 
ornamented  case;  other  galleries  occupv  the  aisles,  the  fronts  are 
pannelled  in  the  style  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are 
situated  on  different  sides  of  the  centre  nisle  in  front  of  the  altar 
rails ;  the  former  is  richly  but  clumsily  carved  in  oak  ;  it  stuids  on 
a  pillar,  and  is  sustained  by  flying  buttresses  copied  from  Henry 
Seventh's  chapel.  The  pulpit  and  desks  were  first  set  up  in  1803,  at 
which  time  the  speaker's  seat  was  removed  to  the  gallery.  The  glory 
of  this  church  is  its  splendid  east  window,  representing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  two  Thieves.  These 
figures  are  so  extremely  well  executed  that  there  may  be  seen  the 
muscles  of  each  limb,  occ^tsioned  by  the  different  positions  in  whicb 
they  are  expanded  on  the  crosses,. 
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lo  the  centre  compartment  is  our  Saviour  od  the  cross;  over  hi4 
head  the  letters  INRI;  an  angel  on  the  right  side  holds  two 
fchalices  to  catch  the  blood  from  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and  side; 
a  second  on  the  left  hand  has  a  single  chalice  for  the  wound  in  that 
hand,  and  a  third  acts  in  like  manner  at  the  feet. 

Round  the  cross  of  the  Saviour,  are  the  Roman  officers  and  sol- 
diers attending  the  execution,  with  some  of  the  chief  rulers  among 
the  Jews.  At  the  foot  SLte  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary,  the  ^ife.ol 
Cleopbas,  and  sister  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands  in  the  front, 
and  is  represented  as  fainting  away.  On  the  hem  of  her  robe  the 
letters  M  A  J  :  DE  :  (mater  deo.) 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  cross  (which  is  on'  the  left  facing  the 
wbdow)-i8  the  Roman  centurion  on  horseback,  who,  with  a  lance 
pierces  our  Saviour's  side,  from  which  blood  and  water  are  repre- 
sented issuing.  Th  horse  whereon  the  Roman  centurion  sits,  is 
finely  executed,  with  full  spirit  and  vigour.  Behind  the  cross,  a 
little  to  the  left,  is  a  small  perspective  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. On  the  right  is  the  penitent  thief;  over  his  head  an  angel  re- 
ceiving his  soul  in  the  form  of  a  child,  and  on  the  left  the  reviling 
thief ;  over  his  head  the  devil  flying  away  with  his  soul  on  his  back.* 

The  first  capital  figure  on  the  left  hand,  attending  in  a  niche 
curiously  delineated,  is  that  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  the  re- 
puted patron  saint  of  England,  standing,  completely  armed  at  all 
points,  holding  in  his  hands,  partly  unfurled,  a  white  banner  charged 
with  a  red  cross,  and  behind  him  lies  at  his  feet  a  red  dragon.  This 
representation  of  him  is  not  unlike  that  described  by  Eusebius,  in 
his  life  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  erected  his  statue,  and  over 
bis  head  was  displayed  a  banner  with  the  cross,  and  under  his  feet 
a  dragcMi.  The  banner  he  holds  is  a  symbol  of  his  dying  in  defence 
of  the  cross ;  and  the  red  dragon  under  his  feet  alluding  to  his  con- 
quest over  that  '  red  dra(!;on,  the  devil,  who  burueth  with  fury,  and 
is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  faith ful.'f 

The  second  figure  on  the  right  hand,  standing  in  a  niche,  (like 
that  of  St.  George)  is  that  of  Catharine  the  virgin,  a  martyr  of 
Alexandria,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  book,  and  resting  her  left 
on  a  sword,  her  head  encircled  with  a  crowu  of  glory. 

At  the  l>ottom,  towards  the  left,  is  a  hermit  holding  something 
resembling  a  root,  and  looking  up  towards  the  virgin  saint,  drawn 
about  breast  high.  On  the  right  hand,  towards  the  bottom,  is  part 
of  a  wheel,  as  an  emblematical  device  of  the  manner  by  which  she 
suffered  martyrdom :  hence  the  name  of  *  Catharine  wheel/  in  use 
at  the  present  day.  This  saint  was  martyred  under  Maximus  L 
emperor  of  the  western  monarchy,  A.  D.  455. 

The  third  figure  on  the  left  hand,  under  St.  George,  is  Henry 
VH.  at  his  devotions,  in  his  royal  robes,  crowned  with  a  diadem, 

^  Mr.  Pennant  records  ttie  medi-      at  thit  whhntical  representation, 
tated  destruction  of  this  6ne  wiridow  t  Rev.  chap.  lii.  v.  8.    '  OrotoieBt^ 

by  a  Feversod  zealot,  \fho  took  offence      of  Churches  cousidered.' 
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and   kneeling  ander  a  canopy  of  state,  in  a  small  oratory,  with  c 
book  before  him. 

The  fourth  figure,  on  the  right  hand,  under  St  Catharine, 
is  tlmt  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  consort,  also  at  her  devotions 
and  kneeling  under  a  state  canopy  with  a  book  l>efore  her :  her 
devotion  is  expressed  in  a  very  lively  manner  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

Above  the  whole  is  a  row  of  six  small  panes,  in  which  are  re- 
presentations of  angels  attendant  on  the  crucifixion.  On  the  left 
hand,  in  a  small  pane,  is  the  moon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
sun,  alluding  to  the  preternatural  manner  of  the  darkness  (the 
sun  not  being  eclipsed,  the  moon  being  at  full)  at  our  Saviour^s 
crucifixion. 

On  the  left  of  these  figures,  and  over  the  moon,  is  placed-  a 
white  rose,  within  a  red  one,  to  signify  that  the  house  of  York 
was  united  to  the  house  of  Lancaster » in  the  person  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth.  On  the  opposite  side,  and  over  the  sun,  is  placed  a 
pomegranate  to  signify  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York's  descent 
from  the  royal  house  of  Spain  ;  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
married  Constance,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Peter,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon ;  and  his  brother  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  (great  grandfather  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Vil.)  married 
Isabel,  the  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the  aforesaid  king. 
The  pomegranate  vert  in  a  field  or,  are  the  arms  of  Granada,  in 
Spain,  which  kingdom  was  added  to  that  of  Castile,  by  Ferdinand 
V.  A.  D.  1478,  who  united  Spain  into  one  monarchy,  having  mar- 
ried Isabel  queen  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Such  is  the  description  of  this  beautiful  window.  It  is  proper 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  history  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  being  desirous  of  presenting 
Heni^  VII.  something  worthy  to  adorn  his  magnificent  chapel,  then 
buildmg  at  Westminster,  directed  this  window  to  be  made,  which 
was  five  years  in  finishing ;  king  Henry  and  his  queen  sending  their 
pictures  to  Dort,  whence  their  portraits  are  delineated. 

Henry  dying  before  the  window  was  completed,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  abbot  of  Waltham,  who  placed  it  in  his  abbey  church, 
where  it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  year  1540.  To  preserve  it  from  being  destroyed,  it  was 
removed  by  Robert  Fuller,  the  last  abbot  of  Waltham,  to  a  private 
chapel  at  New  Hall,  an  ancient  seat  belongmg  to  the  Butlers,  earls 
of  Ormond,  in  Wiltshire  ;  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  o( 
Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  Ann  Boleyn,  Henr>'  VIlI.'s  queen. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  New  Hall  was  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sussex,  and  it  was  purchased  from  this 
family  by  Thomas  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  his  son  sold  it  to 
general  Monk,  who  havins  more  taste  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most 
generals  of  his  time,  caused  this  window  to  be  buried  under  ground 
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during  Ibe  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  usurpa- 
tioii  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Monk  well  knew,  that  the  puritans 
would  not  fail  to  demolish  this  fine  effort  of  genius  and  talent,  as 
they  had  done  several  others,  should  it  fall  uito  their  Vandalic 
hands.  It  is  said,  that  during  these  disgraceful  times,  painted  win- 
dows of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  even  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred, i^ehs  destroyed  by  those  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 

After  the  Restoration,  Monk  caused  this  window  to  be  replaced 
in  his  chapel  at  New  Hall. 

In  1688,  Christopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  son  and  heir  of  the 
late  genersd  Monk,  died  without  issue.  This  seat,  therefore,  de- 
volved to  hb  duchess,  but  she  not  chusing  to  reside  there,  it  became 
ruinous  and  decayed. 

The  estate  was  afterwards  purchased,  of  the  heirs  of  the  duke's 
family,  by  John  Olmius,  esq.  who,  in  a  few  years,  demolished  the 
greatest  part  of  the  structure,  including  the  chapel ;  the  window, 
however,  he  preserved,  with  a  view  to  its  being  sold  for  some 
church. 

For  some  time,  it  lay  cased  up  in  boxes,  until  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Conyers,  when  he  purchased  it  for  his  chapel  at 
Copthall,  near  Epping;  and  paid  Mr.  Price,  a  great  artist  in  that 
way,  a  large  sum  for  repairing  it.  It  remained  at  Copthall  till  Mr. 
Conyer's  son  John  built  a  new  house,  at  some  distance  from  the 
old  seat,  and  having  no  further  use  for  the  window,  sold  it  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  repairing  and  beautifying  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  justly  celebrated  window;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  after  the  many  dangers  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  progressive  changes  it  has  undergone,  it  should, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  be  found  to  occupy  a  place 
io  immediately  contiguous  to  the  one  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed. 

Of  its  antiquity  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertamed  :  the 
portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  bis  queen,  and  the  several  badges  of  the 
royal  houses  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Spam,  which  are  found  in 
the  panes  of  this  window  are  almost  demonstrative  of  its  age. 

The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
containing  statues  of  St.  Michael,  and  another  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  white  and  red  roses,  pomegranates,  &c. 

In  the  vestibule  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  an  ancient  pew 
of  oak,  still  existing ;  it  is  handsomely  decorated  with  tracery,  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  used  for  the  distribu- 
tion <A  bread  to  the  poor. 

The  font  is  a  modem  basin  of  marble^  on  a  pillar  of  the  same,  to- 
tally devoid  of  ornament. 

This  church  is  in  lenglhldO  feet,  breadth  65,  height  45,  and  of  the 
lower  to  the  summit  of  the  pinnacles,  85  feet. 

The  monumf  Ills  are  very  numerous,  and  are  in  a  high  stale  of 
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preiervatioiif  a  fact  thai  confen  gieat  credit  on  the  parochial 
muthoritiet. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  the  following: — A  neat 
marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  deceased ,  to  Mrs,  Mar- 
garet Graham,  who  died  Jan.  28,  1772,  aged  75. 

A  handsome  marble  tablet  to  John  Leog,  bishop  of  Norwidi,  who 
died  Oct.  26,  1727,  aged  02. 

A  profile  bust  and  inscription,  to  W.  Arnold,  who  died  Aug.  23, 
1734,  aged  25.  Near  this  is  a  handsome  monument  to  John 
Lekeux,  who  died  April  12,  1751,.  aged  75 ;  above  in  a  niche  is  his 
bust,  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 

'A  neat  marble  tablet  inscribed  as  follows  :— 

To  the  memory  of  William  Caxton,  who  first  iotrodnoed  into  Great  Britain  the 
art  of  Printiog;  and  Who,  A.  D.  1477,  or  earlier,  eterciaed  that  art  in  the  abbey 
of  Wettmioater.  This  tablet  io  remembrance  of  one  to  whom  the  literataie  of 
hit  conntry  i«  lo  largely  indebted,  was  raised  anno  domini  mdccczx^  by  the  Roit 
borghe  club.    Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  president. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  altar-tomb  with  the  re- 
cumbent effigies  of  a  lady  in  her  robes  of  estate,  in  colours  ;  her 
head  rests  on  a  double  cushion,  and  her  feet  on  a  couching  Hon. 
Behbd  her  is  a  man  kneeling  in  armour,  and  above  are  shields  of 
arms,  &c.  It  is  lo  the  memory  of  Mary,  lady  Dudley,  daughter  of 
William,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  died  Aug/21,  1080. 

Jn  the  south  aisle  are  the  following: — 

On  a  painted  board : 

Within  (he  walls  of  this  charch  was  deposited  the  body  of  the  great  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  knt.  on  the  day  he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  Oct. 
18,  Ano.  Dom.  1618. 

Reader,  should  yon  reflect  on  his  error,  Remember  his  many  ?irtaes^  and  that 
be  was  a  mortal. 

An  ancient  brass  with  an  engraving,  representing  a  man  and  his 
son,  and  a  woman  and  two  daughters  at  prayer.  It  is  to  the  memory 
of  the  family  of  Cole,  1597. 

By  the  side  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery,  over  the  south 
aisle,  is  a  handsome  bust  with  drapery  coloured,  to  the  memory  of 
James  Palmer,  B.  D.  bom  July  1581,  died  Jan.  5,  1059. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  marble  monument  to 
P.  Colquhoun,  L.L.D.  who  died  April  25, 1820,  aged  70.  Above 
is  a  basso  relievo  of  a  hive,  and  emblems  of  *  Justice  and  Com- 
merce.' 

Id  the  north  aisle  is  the  handsome  monument  and  bnat  of 
Cornelius  Vandun ;  he  is  represented  in  colours,  in  the  costume 
of  the  yeoman  of  the  guard,  with  E.  R.  gd  his  breast.  Round  his 
bust  is  inscribed :  Obitt  Anno  Domini,  1577,  bvribd  9d,  of 
Sept.  jetatis  svje  94.    Beneath : — 

Cornelias  Vaudno  licth  here  borne  at  Breda  in  Brabant,  iovfclionr  with  K. 
Heory  at  Tvmey,  yeoman  o{  the  gard  and  vsber  to  K.  Henry,  K.  Edward,  Q.  Mary 
and  Q.  Elizabeth ;  of  honest  and  vertTovs  lyfe,  a  carfvl  man  for  pore  folke,  who 
in  the  ende  of  this  towne,  dyd  bvyld  for  pore  widowe  SO  bowses  of  hi     wne  cotte. 
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A  niODument  vfiih  the  effigies  of  two  men  and  a  woman  kneeling 
at  a  tomb,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  coloured,  to  R.  Peters,  esq. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  are  numerous  monuments. 

A  handsome  modern  monument  of  white  marble,  to  the  memory 
of  sir  Peter  Parker,  bart.  who  was  killed  on  Aug.  3,  1814,  in  land- 
ing some  troops  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  He  was  aged  28. 
AlK)ve  the  inscription  is  a  basso  relievo  representing  his  death.  On 
the  summit  is  a  sarcophagus,  oa  which  is  a  figure  supporting  a 
bust  of  ihe  deceased. 

Ou  tfie  same  side  is  a  handsome  monument  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  a  male  and  female  effigy,  kneeling  within  recesses,  to 
Thomas  Seymour,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  Isabel 
his  wife.     He  died  Aug.  8, 1600,  she  Aug.  20, 1619. 

Ou  the  opposite  side  is  a  handsome  monument  of  a  lady  kneeling 
at  her  devotions,  in  colours,  and  beneath  a  basso  relievo  of  three 
men  and  three  women  in  similar  attitudes.  It  is  to  the  memory  of 
Dorothy  Stafford,  wife  of  sir  William  Stafford,  knt.  who  died  Sep. 
22,  1604,  aged  78.  Near  it  is  a  similar  one  to  Blanch  Parr,  chief 
gentlewoman  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  *  died  a  maide,'  Feb.  12, 
1589,  aged  82. 

Near  this  is  a  handsome  monument,  representing  a  man  in  half 
armour,  kneeling  within  an  arch ;  his  right  hand  resting  on  his 
breast.  Above  are  arms,  a  canopy  with  drapery,  &c.  It  is  to 
Francis  Egiokc  who  died  Nov.  21, 1622.  Below  this  monument  is 
one  with  grating  before  it,  representing  a  mala  and  female  at  prayers, 
in  colpurs,  to  Thomas  Arneway  and  Margaret  his  wife.  He  was 
buried  Dec.  8,  1603,  she  Aug.  9,  1596.  This  monument  was  re- 
paired and  beautified  in  1713. 

The  next  object  of  our  notice  is 

Westminster  Hall. 

The  history  of  which  abounds  with  incidents  of  the  roost  import* 
a«t  nature,  and  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  old  hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  in  the  year  1097  and 
1098,  at  which  place,  oo  his  return  from  Normandy,  the  year 
follow'mg  its  completion,  '  he  kept  bis  feast  of  Whitsuntide  very 
royally.**  It  was,  therefore,  first  used  as  a  banqueting-house  to 
the  ancient  palace,  which  5tood  oo  the  site  of  what  is  now  called 
Old  Palace  Yard. 

In  the  year  1286,  Henry  UI.  on  New  Years'  Day,  caused  six 
thoBMnd  poor  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be,  entertained  in 
this  hall,  and  in  the  other  rooms  of  his  palace.  This  was  on 
the  oocasion  of  queen  Eleanor's  coronation.  The  king  and  queen 
had  been,  married  at  Canterbury  ;  and  on  the  day  of  this  great 
feast  th^  made  their  public  entry  into  London. 

Stowe  informs  us,  that    *  the  citizens  rode  to  meet  the   king 

•  Stove's  Aonals^  p.  189,  and  Hen.  Huot.  Hirt.  who  cdls  it  the  feslivsJ  o. 
ChriBtnbas. 
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and  queen,  being  clothed  in  Icmg  garments,  embrodered  aboat 
wyth  golde  and  silke  of  diverse  couloures,  their  horses  finely 
trapped  in  array  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  every 
man  bearing  golden  or  silver  cups  in  their  hands,  and  the  king*s 
trumpeters  before  them  sounding.  The  citie  was  adorned  with 
silkes  and  in  the  night  with  lamps,  cressets,  and  other  lights  without 
number,  besides  many  pageants  and  strange  devices  which  were 
shewn. 

*  To  this  coronation  resorted  so  great  a  number  of  all  estates, 
that  the  citie  of  London  was  scarce  able  to  receive  them.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  execute  the  office  of  coronation  : 
the  citizens  did  minister  wine  as  butlers.  The  citizens  of  Wm- 
chester  tooke  charge  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  other  citizens  attended 
their  charges.'* 

In  the  year  1241,  (the  year  before  the  king  having  caused  the 
citizens  to  swear  fealty  to  the  young  prince  Edward,  bom  at  West- 
minster), the  same  monarch  entertained  in  this  hall  and  the  adjom- 
ing  palace,  his  principal  nobility,  and  the  pope's  legate,  then  in 
London.  On  this  occasicm  Henry  is  described  as  having  disho- 
noured himself  by  placmg  the  legate  at  the  head  of  the  table,  seating 
himself  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  on  his  left. 
This  political  or  superstitious  partiality  gave  great  offeuce  to  the 
nobility,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

*  But/  says  Maitland,t  *  of  all  the  royal  entertainments  that 
ever  were  ffiven  in  this  hall,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  that  (if  a 
certain  monk  may  be  credited)  given  by  the  same  king,  at  the  nup- 
tials of  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  anno  1243,  was  the 
most  sumptuous ;  for,  according  to  my  author,  the  number  of  dishes 
at  that  feast  amounted  lo  above  thirty  thousand.  U  we  admit  the 
dishes  to  have  been  each  but  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  present  hall, 
which  is  much  bigger  than  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  UL  would 
(exclusive  of  the  company),  only  contain  fifteen  thousand  and  forty^ 
eight  dishes.' 

•  Without  meaning  to  confirm  the  moDk*s  statement,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  all  those  dishes  were 
upon  the  table  at  the  same  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  allow 
so  much  as  twelve  inches  for  each  dish  ;  neither  is  it  probable, 
that  ail  the  dishes  were  placed  in  the  hall,  as  it  was  customary 
to  make  use  of  the  other  rooms  belonging  to  the  adjacent  pa- 
lace :  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  impossible  in  the  monk's  state- 
ment. 

In  1299,  27  Edward  I.  a  fire  destroyed  or  very  much  injured  this 
ancient  palace,  and  many  houses  acyoinmg,  indeed  it  received  so 
much  damage  that  the  parliament  in  the  ensuing  year  was  held  at 
the  house  of  the  archbishop  York. 

Thomas  Walsinghamt   mentions  a  royal  entertainment  given  in 

«  Stowe*f  AoDals,  p.  871—2.  *  Hist.  Lood.  iL  1840. 

X  Hbtoria  Brevis. 
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1317,  by  Edward  III.  in  the  hall  of  ibis  palace,  at  Whitsuntide,  to 
his  court  and  nobility,  when  a  woman,  in  a  fantastical  dress,  repre- 
senting that  of  a  comedian,  entered  the  hall  on  horseback,  where, 
with  an  uncommon  assurance,  after  bavbg  ridden  round  the  seve- 
ral tables  below,  ascended  the  steps  to  that  of  the  kmg,  and 
throwing  down  a  letter,  she  immediately  retired. 

This  letter  Edward  commanded  to  be  opened  and  read  ;  the 
contents  were  to  the  following  effect :  '  Our  lord  the  king  may 
take  notice,  that  he  lias  not  kmdly  regarded  those  knights  who 
faithfully  served  his  father  and  himself  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 
but  has  too  much  enriched  others,  who  never  performed  any  thmg 
considerable.' 

The  woman  being  pursued  and  apprehended,  readily  acknowledged 
that  she  was  employed  and  paid  by  a  certain  knight  for  that  service ; 
who  bebg  thereupon  arrested,  boldly  declared,  that  he  had 
dime  it  with  no  other  view  than  that  to  the  king's  honour,  which 
being  taken  into  coLsideration,  together  with  the  contetns  of  the 
letter,  which  were  incontestible  facts,  both  the  knight  and  the  wo- 
man were  soon  discharged  from  custody. 

Richard  II.  ordered  the  whole  building  to  be  pulled  down,  and, 
in  the  year  1397  the  present  edifice  was  erected.  About  two 
years  afterwards  this  monarch  kept  his  Christmas  festival  in  the 
new  hall,  accompanied  with  all  that  splendour  and  magnificence 
for  which  his  court  was  so  conspicuous.  It  is  said  on  this  occasion 
twenty-eight  oxen,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  fowls  without  num- 
ber were  consumed.  The  number  of  guests  on  each  day  of  the 
feast,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  ;  and  two  thousand  cooks  em- 
ployed.* 

The  same  author  says,  the  great  hall  *  was  begunne  to  be  re- 
payred  in  the  yeere  1397  by  Richard  the  Second,  who  caused  the 
wals,  wmdowes  and  roofe  to  be  taken  downe  and  newe  made,  with 
a  stately  porch,  and  divers  lodgings  of  a  marvellous  worke  and  with 
*  great  costs.'  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  charges  of  the  building 
were  obtained  by  pillaging  refugees  who  had  fled  their  conntry, 
and  that  this  dishonest  and  unfeeling  mode  of  taxation  produced 
'  great  summis  of  monney,'  and  also  gives  the  name  of  the  architect 
John  Botterell,  he  adds  *  this  hall  being  finished  in  the  yeere  1399, 
the  same  king  kept  a  most  royal  Christmas  thereof*  In  the  course 
of  these  repairs,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Richard  Wash- 
bourn  and  John  Swalwe,  masons,  to  raise  the  walls  two  feet  higher 
than  they  were  with  Ryegate  stone,  and  marble  to  strengthen  it, 
the  whole  was  to  be  done  according  to  a  model  made  by  tlie  advice 
of  master  Henry  Zencley,  aiid  delivered  to  the  said  masons  by  Wat- 
km  Walden  his  warden ;  and  for  every  foot  of  assize  in  length 
they  were  to  have  twelvepence.t 

The  hall  received  but  little  attention  iroin  government,  except 

♦  Stow  apod  Maitland.  ii.  1841.  t  Smith^a  Weslminiler,  p.  flS. 

♦  Survey,  jk  887. 
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the  substitutioD  of  slates  for  lead  on  the  roof »  n  profitable  job  for 
some  tavoared  coritractor,  until  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 
when  the  whole  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  roof  underwent  a 
thorough  repair,  and  the  principal  front  was  rebuilt  with  Bath  alone 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Gayfere. 

The  plan  is  parrallelogramatic,  having  two  square  towers  and  a 
porch  at  the  north  end.    The  principal  front  consists  of  a  centre, 
between  two  wings  or  towers  considerably  m  advance  of  it.     The 
former  is  made  in  height  into  two  stories^  tne  towers  into  three,  both 
towers  are  alike,  the  first  story  is  a  highly  decorated  l>asemeiit 
entirely  filled  wiUi  beautiful  niches,  with  semi-hexagonal  canopies, 
and  the  wall  behmd  is  occupied  with  cmquefoil  headed  panneb ;  ia 
the  second  story  an  arched  window  divided  by  a  mullton  and  tran- 
som into  two  lights,  between  two  canopied  niches,  and  in  the  upper 
story  a  similar  window  cmtyi  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  block  cor- 
nice surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet,  at  one  of  the  angles  of 
each  tdwer,  an  octagon  staircase  turret.     The  central  division  con- 
sists of  a  porch  with  a  bold  and  handsome  pointed  arch  in  the  cen- 
tre between  niches  similar  to  the  towers,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
gallery  fronted  by  a  parapet  peirced  with  quarterfoils,  the  i^HUidrils 
of  the  arch  of  the  porch  bear  shields,  charged  with  the  arms  of  Ed* 
ward  the  Confessor  held  by  angels,  l>elow  each  the  white  hart,  the 
well-known  badge  of  Richard  II ;  the  side  walls  of  the  porch  have 
traceried  windows  in  blank  ;  the  ceiling  is  groined  and  ribbed  ;  the 
inner  entrance  is  by  a  small  pointed  arch  filled  with  oak  doors;  the 
upper  story  of  the  main  elevation  is  principally  occupied  by  a  mag- 
nificent window,  made  by  perpendicular  muUionsinto  nine  divisions, 
subdivided  horizcmtally   by  a  transom  stone;  every  compartment 
thus  formed  has  an  arched  head  enclosing  five  sweeps ;  the  head 
of  the  arch  is  filled  with  minute  compartments,  corresponding  in 
form  and  dimensions  with  the  larger  ones;  the  weather  cornice  of 
(his  window  rests  on  the  white  hart ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a 
well  proportioned  gable,  the  cornice  enriched  with  crockets  raking 
iip  to  a  triangular  niche  in  the  centre,  crowned  with  a  pinnacle  ; 
the  side  walls  are  strengthened  by  buttresses,  composed  of  a  mas- 
sive insulated  pier,  situated  opposite  to  the  piers  between  the  win- 
dows, at  about  eighteen  feet  distance,  from  which  fiving  arches 
spring  and  abut  against  the  walls  of  the  hall ;  but  one  o!  these  but- 
tresses can  be  seen,  which  is  in  the  speaker's  court  yard  ;  the  others 
are  hid  and  concealed  in  the  new  courts,  and  other  ad|jacent  excre* 
scencies,  which  hide  the  exterior  view  of  the  building,  it  being 
much  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  not  taste  enough  in  the  direc- 
tors of  the  public  works,  to  have  ordered  the  complete  insulaticn 
of  the  hnll.     The  southern  end  has  a  similar  window  to  the  north, 
and  on  the  point  of  the  gable  is  an  octagon  turret,  which  ends  in 
a  modern  cupola.    The  interiore  surprizes  every  spectator  by  the 
grandeur  ana  vastness  of  the  whole ;    it  is  covered  by  the  most 
splendid  timber  roof  ever  witnessed ;  there  are  in  all  tiiirteen  ribs* 
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each  composed  of  a  truwed  ardi,  comprehended  yfiihia  one  large 
and  magnificent  pointed  arch,  stretching  across  the  entire  building ; 
the  trusses  are  carved  with  angels  holding  shields,  charged  with  the 
arms  of  king  Richard  II.,  and  from  them  spring  king  posts  which 
bind  the  two  arches  together :  the  spandrils  and  all  intervals  are 
filled  with  uprights  with  trefoil  heads;  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  beams  a  beautiful  lantern  springs  from  the  roof,  lately  re- 
stored in  iron  ;  at  the  sides  of  the  principal  entrance  are  staircases ; 
one  is  ancient  and  has  a  pillar  charged  with  the  arms  of  John  Staf- 
ford,  lord  treasurer  from  1422  to  1424, 1st.  Henry  VI.  to  1426,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  those  of  Ralph,  lord 
Boteler  of  Sudley,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  21st.  Henry  VI.  1443. 
The  motto  round  the  top  is  9fttt  tt  IttOU  StOft^  Opposite 
is  a  modern  pillar  charged  with  the  arms  of  George  III.  with 
the  date  of  1781.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  door  communicating  with  inner 
apartments  ;  on  each  side  of  the  window  are  three  niches,  in  five 
of  which  still  remain  statues  of  the  following  monarchs,  William 
Rufus,  Henry  I.  Stephen,  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  John,  beau- 
tifully coloured ;  the  side  walls  are  pierced  with  windows  divided 
by  one  mullion,  but  which  are  generally  stopped  up  by  some  ad- 
jacent buildinff,  and,  in  consequence,  a  row  of  dormer  windows 
have  been  made  in  the  roof.  The  repairs  of  the  hall  are  still  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  the  interior  is  filled  up  with  temporary 
buildings  for  records  until  some  permanent  structure  is  found  for 
them. 
The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — 

PMt,  Inchet. 

Length,  exterior 266  8 

in  the  clear 238  8 

porch  and  towers 28  0 

Breadth  exterior  north  front 97  8 

■.  -     each  tower 25  4 

porch 24  0 

■             in  the  clear  north  end  67  1 

south  ditto 68  0 

buttress 31  9 

archofdilto 18  3 

solid  of  ditto 13  0 

Height,  towers  to  battlements  71  11 

west  front  to  point  of  gable 91  1 1 

—to  pinnacle 127  9 

buttresses  including  pinnacles 45  1 

Lantern  38  2 


Over  the  door  leading  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a 
sculptured  head  covered  with  a  hood  :  beneath  vk  this  inscription ! 

M2 
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£(0  emuttts  ^xgU — 

alluding  to  the  vigilance  and  circumspection  requisite  in  the  affairs 
of  the  exchequer. 

Of  the  old  palace  some  few  remains  exist,  though  perhaps  much 
altered,  but  before  the  present  century,  when  the  board  of  works 
with  their  surveyors  and  attached  architects,  were  not  so  anxious  to 
destroy  or  mutilate  our  ancient  architecture,  numerous  ancient 
apartments  existed,  even  within  the  memory  of  many  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  swept  away,  and  mean,  and  nationally  ccmsidered, 
disgraceful  brick  erections  formed  in  their  place. 

From  the  present  appearance  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and  (he 
known  age  of  others,  it  should  seem,  that  originally  the  palace  of 
Westminster  formed  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  was  all  comprehended 
in  Old  Palace  Yard,  of  which  it  constituted  the  east  and  south  sides. 
Its  east  side  consisted  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, and  several  other  nameless  old  rooms  adjoining  them.  Those 
on  the  south  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  none  of  them  are  at 
present  existing,  but  it  is  certam  that  they  were  remaining  m  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  that  they  were  parts  of  the  private  palace,  and 
joined  the  old  stone  tower,  now  the  parliament  office^  ;  and  that  in 
1754,  when  the  houses  tor  the  clerks  of  parliament  were  erected,  a 
stone  wall,  of  nine  feet  thick  was  discovered,  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  old  palace.  Origuially  also,  and  before  the  erection*  of  West- 
minster hall,  it  is  supposed  that  the  court  of  Requests  was  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace.  Of  the  buildings  adjoining  Westminster  hall  on 
the  west,  few,  if  any,  were  of  much  antiquity.  Some  were  of  the 
reign  of  the  Edward^s,  but  the  major  part  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  thereabouts.  Near  this  side  of  tlie  hall  was 
two  messuages  known  as  the  Constabulary  and  Paradise,  and  certain 
subterraneous  passages  were  called  Hell  and  Purgatory.  The  for- 
mer, however,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  appears  to  have  been  the 
sign  of  a  low  public  house,  frequented  by  lawyer's  clerks,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  house  of  entertainment  called  Heaven,  noticed  by  Butler 
in  Hudibras,  as 

*  False  Heaven  at  the  end  of  the  Hall.*f 

CoUegiate  Chapel  of  Si,  Stephen. 

Adjoining  the  south-east  angle  of  the  hall,  and  at  the  north  end 
of  the  old  palace,  was  the  chapel  to  St.  Stephen  the  protomartyr, 
founded  by  king  Stephen,  but  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  in  1347,  in  a 
very  magnificent  manner ;  the  latter  monarch  ccmverted  it  into  a 
collegiate  church,  and  placed  therein  a  dean,  twelve  secular  canons, 
twelve  vicars,  four  clerks,  six  choristers,  a  verger  and  chapel 
keeper.J 

The  following  year,  Edward,  by  letters  patent,  endowed  the  same 
with  his  Hospitium,  or  great  house  in  Lombard-street,  certain  lands 
*  See  Fig.  9  in  the  annexed  plate,    t  Part  III.  line  84.    t  Dngdale  Mon.  Angl. 
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S^ltarg* 


R       »       K       ff        P 


r 


^  '  l/ifm?  [^ 


T^P" 


Chtton.   &anien. 


J>ytealaenf    dArxten 


Ji    1     V  E   R 


T  H  ^4.   M  E    S 


l*i.;^w.'.' 


GvoTUid.  Flan,  of  the  axLci  en t 

Palace  or  w:estiviinster. 


jjin^ml  hffus^f  ot'Edtf.  Ml.  ntftf  Jhr^iament  c^Hna 
X  Siting  rhundtttions 

3  WkiteJin.U fiot*' JTo.frf^ londp  ■ 

4  CMar hirvd.  by  Kuur  under th»*Jhuuvir  iJumthw 

6  iStchgnofth^Ihlacf.     thm  ymdrivhicft  Thtur 
suhstqite9tt(v  niiule  use  of 

7  ITtuite  under  Hxinted  iftamber- 
9S*S^iipheiw  Chapel  now  Ho.or"  Cbmnionj' 


^  dotster's 

JO  ril"k^7V  houj-es' 

n  S^St^hffuf  Beil  Ibvref 

n  Q.Hixabedis  Bed  Chamber  la^yei  /wm 

j3  (JJ^hzuhetfts  jBrt>aJeta.rt  room  lately  the 

fh .  of JLrch^quer 
J4  Srte  of  Old  tloistienr 
JO  Site  fjf  Cotton  Ho, 
Jtf  Cretxt  MaEL 


BeHTorvrcT  of  S*  Stephens. 


Intierior  of  the  IVdnted. Chamber. 


ToY..\ .CktIcm E«q*Frtn  ardent ttdrmnr' oftmrieevtEn^ljufh  arehitietture . 
thiephxOf  ie  dedicated  by  his  sincere  ifrerid       Vt^jiic^ar 
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in  YorloiMte,  and  on  uniaity  ofiit  of  his  treaaury,  to.  -make  up  th« 
produce  of  the  said  house  and  lands»  five  hundred  pounds  per  an*  , 
num»  till  he  should  settle  an  estate  thereon  of  the  like  yearly  value  ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  Thames  side,  not  only  erected  handsome 
apartments  lor  their  recepti(m»  but  likewise  built  for  their  use,  in 
the  Little  Sanctuary,  in  Little  Ring-street,  a  very  large  and  strong 
bell  tower,  and  placed  therein  three  very  great  bells,  to  be  rung  on 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  coronatiensr^umphal  shews,  funerals  of 
prfaijTes,  and  -thetr  obits**  - 

And  for  the  greater  cimvenlence  of  the  dean  and  canons,  (who, 
upon  the  erection  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  new. palace,  were  re- 
moved into  housesy-in  a  place  called  Cannon  Row,  (Bridge-street) 
and  as  an  additional  embellishment  to  this  stately  chapel,  John 
Chamber,  M .  D.  physician  to  Henry  VIIL  and  last  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, caused  to  be  erected  adjoinmg  the  north  side  thereof,  a  mag- 
nificent cloister,  at  the  expence  of  eleven  thousand  marks. 

At  the  suppression,  the  annual  revenues  of  this  collegiate  chapel, 
amoitnted  to  1085/.  lOf.  and  &d..  This  chapel  being  surrendered 
to  Edward  VI.  it  was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons  of  England,  who  have  ^ver  ^ince  con- 
tinued to  meet  therein,  except  when  summoned  by  the  k^ng  to 
Oxford. 

Chapel  of  \  Our  Lady  of  the  Few.' 
Contiguous  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  south,  was  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pew,  vibose  image  therein,  berog  one  of  the 
finest  class,  had  many  religious  offices  celebrated,  and  rich  offerings 
made  to  it.  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1369,  gave  to  John  Bulwich 
ten.majrkaper  annun.,  for  a  daily  celebration  of  mass  before  this 
fine  statue;  and  Richard  II.  upon  the  destruction  of  Wat  Tyler, 
repaired  thither,  when,  ^ter  returning  thanks  for  his  great  success, 
he  made  considerable  offerings  to  the  same  renowned  statue. 
'  These  offerings  consisted  in  gifts  to  the  ecclesiastics,  who  said 
masses  for  the  welfare  of  the  devotees,  and  in  akns,  given  in  trust, 
to  the  same  persons,  for  the  neighbouring  poor.  Except,  therefore, 
that  of  maintaining  an  unnecessary  number  of  monks  and  other 
religieuse,  might  be  considered  an  evil,  these  superstitious  oblations, 
a^  they  are  now  deemed,  were  of  signal  service  to  the  community. 
Hcnv  many  widows  had  pined  in  want,  how  many  orphans  had 
.  perished  for  lack  of  nourishment;  how  many  aged  and  siok  had 
.  been  left  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  penury  and  disease  had  not  these 
practices  been  so  prevalent,  at  a  period  when  the  poor  had  no  pro- 
vision for  their  support,  except  what  piety,  humanity,  (or,  if  it 
must  be  so)  superstition,  and  ignorance  might  induce  Uie  opulent 
voluntarily  to  offer.'t 

But,  alas  for  the  wretched  !  a  casual  fire,  in  the  year  1462,  an- 
ticipating,  by  nearly  a  century,  the  more  cruel  and  extcnwve  devas- 
•  Siowe.  t  Nightiogale. 
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tations  of  Henry  VIII.  consumed  this  little  wooden  friend  ol  tbe 
poor,  destroying  at  the  same  time,  the  chapel  and  all  its  precioos 
treasures ! 


Clock  Tower. 

The  Clock  Tower,  or  Bell  House,  stood  opposite  the  hall  gate, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  following  occasion ;  '  A 
certain  poor  man,  in  an  action  of  debt,  being  fmed  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen and  fourpenoe,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Radulphus  de  Ing- 
ham, lord  chief  justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  commiitrating  his 
case,  caused  the  court-roll  to  be  erased,  and  the  line  to  be  reduced 
to  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  which,  being  soon  after  discovered, 
the  judge  was  amerced  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of  tight  hundred  marks, 
and  that  sum  was  employed  in  ereotinff  the  Bieli  Tower,  wherein 
was  placed  a  bell  and  a  clock,  which  striking  hourly,  was  to  remind 
the  judges  in  the  hall  of  the  fate  of  their  brother.* 

The  tower  was  not  demolished  till  the  year  1716,  when  tbe  great 
bell  was  granted  to  the  dock  of  the  new  cadiedral  of  St.  FauFs, 
Lmidoo,  whither  it  was  removed,  and  stood  under  a  shed  in  the 
church  yard  till  the  turret  was  prepared  for  its  recteptton. 

The  clock  had  not  long  been  up  beiCore  the  bell  was  cracked, 
and  re-'cast,  but  with  such  bad  soccess,  that  in  a  few  vears  afterwards 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  it  down  again ;  and  the  experiment 
was  repeated,  with  better  suocess. 

The  old  bell  had  the  following  inscription : 

'  Terthii  apsabitm^  fttk,  t^Aintdqne  vocavit, 
tuicti  decore  Bd#«vdi  ligaeMtvr  at  port.* 

Signifying  that  the  third  king  gave  this  bell,  and  named  it  Ed- 
Ward,  that  the  hours  of  *  St.  Edward  might  be  properly  noticed.' 

It  is  probable  that  Henry  III.  having  been  a  refounder  of  the  ad- 
joining abbey  of  St.  Peter^s,some  years  before  erected  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  might  dedicate  this  bell  in  hononr  of  their  patron  saint* 

•  HaghMO*!  Lond.  !V.  349, 950.  It     appeara  by  tbe  fotlowiog  ditticb,  set  to 
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The  New  Palace  Yard  was  formerly  inclosed  with  a  wall^  and 
had  foor  gates,  one  on  the  east,  leading  to  Westminster  stairs,  of 
which  some  part  still  remains ;  the  three  others  are  totally  de- 
molished ;  that  on  the  north  led  to  the  Woobtaple ;  that  on  the 
west,  called  Highgate,  was  a  very  stately  and  beautiful  structure  ; 
but  being  deemed  an  obstruction  to  the  members  of  parliament  in 
their  passage  to  and  from  their  respective  houses,  was  taken  down, 
in  the  year  1706,  as  was  also  the  third,  leaduig  to  Old  Palace 
Yard,  m  the  year  1731. 


Fountain. 

On  the  west  side  of  ihe  Bell  Tower,  before  mentioned,  stooid  n 
beautiful  fountain,  with  numerous  spouts,  from  every  one  of  i^hvcb^ 
on  certain  festivals  a^d  rejoicing  days,  used  to  issue  streajns  oi 
wine,  «9d  from  which,  fm  ordinary  occasiivis,  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  received  the  waste  water  for  their  domestic  purpLOses^* 

Though  ibe  kio^s  sof  PoglAAd  Arc  crowned  in  tim  icbap^l  ol  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  tb^  ahbey  of  St.  Peter's^  it  has^for  ixm^y 
M;es,  been  the  practice  for  them  to  hold  their  conmation  feasN  in 
Westminster  |ial].  U  has  aim  been  used  at  the  tn^l  oi  peters  a^« 
cused  of  high  treason,  or  other  icrimes  and  jwisdemeanomrs,  besides 
the  courts  of  chancery,  ex.cbequer»  king's  benob^  and  comm^ 
pleas^  which,  ever  isince  the  reisn  of  Henry  the  Thii'd,  lia«^e  beeji^ 
held  in  different  apartments  of  ibis  exti?niBive  buildii^. 

At  the  Conquest^  and  even  for  some  lime  after,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  more  than  xwe  supreme  cofi^t  of  judi.Gatiftre 
m  this  country :  this  was  the  Curia  Uegi$  or  King's  .Count,  wbifii 
was  always  the  i>lace  of  the  royal  residence. 

At  this  Qonrf,  ««)e.ciaUy  at  some  aolenmijties  of  the  y.e^^  |tj|^ 
king  held  hia  gneaf  coun^cib,  ^nd  transactied  atfajjrs  of  national 
importance,  attended  by  bis  principal  lords  «nd  barops.  The^ 
coronations^  ^c«  were  c;elebrated  :  there  also  wa^  jconstantl^ 
placed  a  stalely  throne,  a  so^reien  ordinary  court  xxl  judicatMr)?, 
wherein   justice   was  administered   to   the  subjects:    and  thc^s 


slqrBeolai,  diM  ifaii  b^,  afker  begone, 

d^rJMnnnaiio&hsdiif  iiameiqbai)a«d  For  Wetuninafier   Ton,  by  tmik* 
to  that  of  Tojpn  :  tlrilcep  one.* 

*  tlarky^arry,  *tii  late.  Him  time  to  *  MaiUand,  ubi  supra 
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aflain  of  the  royal  revenue  were  transacted.  To  the  lung*a  ooart  hi^ 
longed  the  following  officers  :  1,"  The  chief  justicier,  who  was  next 
the  king  in  power  and  authority  ;  and  iu  his  absence  governed  the 
realm  as  viceroy.  If  the  king  was  not  present  in  person  m  this 
courty  the  justicier  was  chief  judge,  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes.  2.  The  constable,  or  Ckmitabukrius  Regit^  or  Auglia, 
who  was  a  high  officer,  both  in  war  and  peace.  This  office  was 
at  one  time  hereditary.  3.  The  Mareschalf  which  office  was,  and 
indeed  still  is  hereditary.  As  an  officer  in  the  king*s  court,  the 
Mar€%ckal  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person  in 
his  palace,  to  distribute  lodgings  there,  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  Uie  king's  household,  and  to  assist  in  determining  con- 
troversies, 6ic.  within  the  roval  precincts.  4.  The  SeneMcJ^l,  or 
steward,  which  office  was  likewise  hereditary.  6.  The  chaml>er- 
law,  or  CamerariuM  Regis. 

The  great  officers  are  distinguished  from  the  inferior  ones,  of 
the  same  name,  by  the  epithet  MagUtratus,  MagUterium  ;  as  the 
office  of  king's  chamberlain  is  called  MngUtra  Cameraria ;  also 
Maguiro  Mariichalciai,  Sec,  6.  The  chancellor,  or  CamceliarhiM 
Regis,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  inferior  chancellors 
of  the  dioceses,  &c.  Very  little  b  said  of  this  office.  It  appears, 
however,  that  one  part  of  his  duty  was  to  supervise  the  charters  to 
be  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  and  likewise  to  supervise  the  acts 
and  precepts  that  issued  in  the  proceeduigs  dependmg  b  Curia 
Regit.  He  was  one  of  the  kmg's  prime  counsellors.  7.  The 
treasurer,  who  was  for  the  most  part  a  prelate,  or  some  other  ec- 
clesiastical person. 

For  some  time  after  the  Conquest  the  justicer  used  to  perform 
manv  duties,  which  afterwards  pertained  to  the  treasurer's  office. 

The  Curia  Regis,  where  all  the  liege-men  of  the  kuigdom 
repaired  for  justice,  was  undoubtedly  established  in  England  by 
the  Normans,  there  being  no  notice  whatever  of  such  a  court 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  All  pleas  or  causes  were  then  de- 
termuied  below  in  a  plain  manner,  by  the  courts  in  the  several 
counties,  towns,  or  districts.  And  indeed,  at  first,  there  were 
but  few  causes  reserved  to  the  kmg's  courts  after  the  Conquest,  till 
the  Norman  lords,  who  were  possessed  of  the  larger  seigneuries, 
carried  it  with  so  high  a  hand  towards  their  vassals  and  neighbours, 
that  the  latter  could  not  have  right  done  them  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  so  were  constrained  to  seek  for  justice  in  the  Kmg's  Court. 
This  was  likewise  done  when  contentions  arose  between  the  great 
lords  themselves.  However,  few  or  no  causes  were  brought  thither 
without  permission,  and  the  party's  making  fine  to  the  crown  to 
have  this  plea  in  Curia  Regis.  These  were  sometimes  called 
oblaia,  or  voluntary  fees. 

When  the  pleas  in  the  King's  Court  became  very  numerous,  there 
were  certain  justices  appointed  to  go  Iters,  now  called  circuits^ 
through  the  realm^  to  determme  pleas  and  causes  withm  the  sete* 
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nJ  oooBliat*  These  were  vested  with  great  authority.  It  is  not 
knowiiy  however,  when  they  were  first  instituted,  hut  they  were 
new  modelled,  and  their  circuits  appointed  hy  Henry  II. 

A  branch  of  the  King's  Court  was  the  Exchequer.  It  was  a 
sort  of  subaltern  court,  resemblmg  in  its  model  the  Curia  RegU 
itself.  For  in  it  sat  the  great  officers  abovementioned,  and  some- 
times the  king  himself.  It  was  called  ccLccariunif  because  a 
chequered  cloA,  like  a  chess-board,  was  anciently  spread  on  the 
table  in  the  court ;  and  the  great  persons  that  assisted  in  this  court 
were  denominated  Baronet  Saccarii.  To  these  were  left  the  care 
and  management  of  the  crown  revenue.  Sec. 

The  chief  justicier  let  to  farm  the  king's  manors,  held  pleas  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  made  due  allowances  to  the  accomptants. 
The  other  great  officers  had  likewise  their  part  in  affairs  transacted 
at  the  Exchequer. 

As  to  the  causes,  the  Exchequer  was  at  first  called  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  Common  Pleas.  Matters  remained  in  this 
state  till  the  divisicm  of  the  King's  Court  and  separation  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  it.* 

The  Exchequer  being  the  place  into  which  the  revenue  is  still 
paid,  it  will  be  interesting  to  shew  in  what  manner  it  was  paid  in 
eariy  times. 

At  first  the  tenants  of  knight's  fees  answered  to  their  lords  by 
military  service ;  and  the  tenants  of  soccage,  lands,  and  demesnes, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  work  and  provisions.  Afterwards  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown  was  answered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  some- 
times in  palfreys,  destriers,  chaseurs,  leveriers,  hawks,  &a 
(horses,  dc^,  and  game  fowl)  and  the  like.  Sometimes  in  both 
together. 

When  a  man  paid  money  into  the  exchequer,  it  was  said, 
A  Thttawro  liberavit  so  much ;  the  same  phrase  is  still  conti- 
Boed. 

These  payments  were  made  ad  Scalam  and  ad  Pensutn :  and 
blank  silver  and  numero  by  tale.  Ad  tcalam  was  by  paying  six- 
pence over  and  above  each  pound  and  twenty  shillings,  which  at 
first  was  thought  sufficient  to  make'good  the  weight.  Adpetuum 
was  the  persons  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  weight,  though  it 
was  more  than  sixpence  per  twenty  shillings. 

But  as  the  money  might  be  deficient  in  fineness  as  well  as  weight, 
a  third  way  of  payment  was  by  combusticm,  or  melting  down  part 
of  the  money  paid  in,  and  reducing  it  to  plate  of  due  fmeness. 
When  the  ferm  was  melted  down,  it  was  said  to  be  dealbated,  or 
blandied.  As  suppose  a  ferm  of  a  hundred  pound  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  after  the  combustion,  it  was  said  to  be  a  hundred 
pound  blank.  Frequently,  the  twentieth  part,  or  one  shilling,  was 
accepted  m  lieu  of  combustion,  to  save  trouble  and  expense. 

The  payment  by  numero,  or  tale,  requires  no  explanation.    Pay* 

•  Madox  Hitt.  Excbeq. 
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ments,  or  at  least  computations,  were  made  b^  marks,  and  faaH 
marks ;  ounces  and  half  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  m  pounds,  marks, 
half-marks,  shillings,  pence,  &c.  of  silver.  The  ounce  of  gold  was 
equal  to  fifteen  shillings  of  silver ;  the  pound  of  silver  by  tale  was 
twenty  shillings ;  the  mark  thirteen  shulings  and  fourpence  ;  and 
a  penny  was  Uie  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  equal  to  our  tbree- 
pence. 

The  royal  revenue  in  those  times  was  collected  and  issued  in  the 
following  manner :  the  person  principally  entrusted  with  the  levy- 
ing of  it,  was  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  who  was  an  officer  of 
great  authority.  However,  there  were  several  other  collectors  and 
accountants :  namely,  t!ie  eschcators,  the  fermers,  (or  custodes  of 
such  towns  and  boroughs  as  were  not  within  the  sherifrs  receipt ;) 
the  custodes  cambrijt  or  customers,  the  keepers  of  the  wardrobe, 
and,  in  general,  all  persons  who  held  bailiwicks  from  the  king,  or 
received  any  of  his  treasure  or  revenue,  by  impress  or  otherwise^ 
were  obliged  to  render  an  account  thereof;  and,  in  succeeding 
times,  the  collectors  of  tallages,  dismes,  quinzim^,  &c.  But  io 
case  these  officers  could  not  enforce  the  king's  debtors  to  make 
payment,  the  sheriff  was  armed  with  suffident  power  to  do  it. 

llie  most  ancient  process  made  use  of  was  the  summonce  of  the 
exchequer,  which  issued  twice  a  year  into  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  returnable  againaft  the  times  of  holding  the  duo  soc- 
vorta ;  namely,  the  saccarium  pagch€S,  or  exchequer  of  Easter,  and 
lihe  aaccarium  St,  MichaeHSf  or  exchequer  of  Michaelmas,  whidi 
Were  the  general  terms  for  the  cAienffo  and  other  accountants  to 
pay  in  their  fermes,  or  rents,  and  other  issues  of  their  bailiwicks. 

This  was  the  ordinary  process ;  but  upon  urgent  occasions,  the 
king  issued  special  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  and  others  ccmCerned  in 
collecting  the  revenue,  comrnanding  them  to  levy  debts,  &c.  with 
all  speed. 

The  manner  of  issuing  the  king*s  money,  was  by  several  methods. 
Whilst  the  money  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors,  it  was 
usual  for  the  king,  his  chief  justider,  great  officers  of  his  court, 
treasurers,  or  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  order  them,  by  writ,  to 
make  provisions  and  payments  oat  of  the  money  in  their  hands. 
This  writ  was  sometimes  called  Warrantum:  the  sheriffs  warrant; 
for,  upon  producing  it,  he  had  allowance  made  to  him  de  tanto  upon 
4iis  accoropt.  Sometimes  the  krog^s  money  was  issued  by  way  of 
preit,  or  imprest,  de  prmstitOy  either  out  oi  the  receipt  of  the  ex- 
chequer, dre  wardrobe,  or,  some  other  of  the  kings  treasurica. 
Imprest  seems  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  coitcre<ftfu»t,  or 
ftccommodaffony  and  vrhen  a  man  had  money  impressed  to  him,  be 
became  accountable  to  the  crown  for  the  same. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  king  StepAien,  an  account  was  retidered  at  the 
exchequer^  of  certain  monies  imprested  to  the  accomptant,  when 
tire  impress  Maud  came  into  England.* 

•  Mtg.flot.  d  Stephen. 
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According  to  auciciit  usage  the  kiQg*t  treasurer  was  to  be  issued 
by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  mandate  under  the  great,  or  privy  seal,  and 
directed  soroetimes  to  the  chief  justicter  and  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  but  most  commonly  to  the  treasurers  and  chamberlain  of  the 
receipt.  The  writ  was  founded  upon  a  bill  or  certificate  from  the 
exchequer  or  wardrobe,  or  other  matter  of  record.  But  the  usual 
writ  for  issttini^  the  king's  money  out  of  the  exchequer  was  the  libe- 
rate (so  called  from  that  word  used  in  it)  directed  to  the  treasurer 
and  chamberlain.  This  writ  was  of  two  sorts :  a  Libet-ate  for  pay- 
ing a  sam  hoe  vice;  and  a  Liberate  current,  or  dormant,  for  paying 
ia  continuance,  or  more  than  once. 

From  William  the  Ccmqueror  to  the  time  when  king  John  signed 
Magna  Charta  is  called  the  first  period  in  the  historv'of  the  exche- 
quer;  from  the  end  of  John*s  reign  to  the  end  of  Edward  tl.*s  is 
called  the  second  period  ;  and  this  history  is  to  be  gathered  from 
the  revenue  roUs  and  other  records  in  this  and  some  other  public 
offices.  The  rolls,  which  are  called  the  great  rolls,  are  kept  in  the 
pipeH>ffiee  {  the  exchequer  lecords  are  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
•el  inferior  hi  interest  to  the  Domesday  book  itself.* 

From  the  very  first  establishment  of  the  exchequer  it  was  custo- 
nmry  to  make  a  gi^at  roll  every  year,  containing  an  exact  account  of 
every  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  as  it  was  collected  in  each  county. 
The  great  rolls  of  most  of  the  years  of  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and 
John,  are  still  fin  being.  But  the  most  ancient  of  these  records  is 
The  QfteX  Roll,  of  the  fifth  year  of  king  Stephen.  A  famous 
BMOuaKBt  of  antiquity,  says  Madox,  whether  we  consider  the  hand* 
writing,  or  the  contents.  This  great  roll,  or  bundle,  consists  of  six- 
teen l%rge  rolls,  written  cm  both  sides,  of  about  four  feet  long,  with 
another,  for  they  are  not  of  an  equal  length,  and  a  foot  broad. 

Thongh  generaUv  called  the  Roll  of  5  Stephen,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
roll  of  some  year  of  Henry  I.,  as  Madox  has  clearly  proved. 

These  lecords,  and  all  others  of  the  court  holden  before  the  king. 
of  those  of  the  common  bench,  and  of  the  justices  in  Eyre,  still 
remam  under  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer. 

In  process  of  time  the  kings*s  justicier  ceased  to  preside  in  this 
court,  l>y  which  the  power  of  the  treasurer  was  considerably  in- 
creased. The  affairs  was  then  managed  by  the  treasurer  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  %vhom  may  be  added  the  king's  council, 
wh«m  we  often  And  acthig  both  in  the  superior  court  and  in  the 
exchequer ;  and  that  persons  were  sometimes  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  council  there,  on  set  days. 

Hennf  III.  by  his  thaiter,  granted  hb  treasury  of  his  cxche- 
qvtr  of  England  and  Wales,  to  Walter  Maurice,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
to  hoM  during  life. 

Soma  persoaa  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  office  of  the 
IuR(*a  tvaasurer  (or»  aa  we  now  caR  it,  treasurer  of  England),  and 

•  Rap.!.  886. 
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that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  were  two  disttnct  offices ; 
hut^  in  Dumerous  instances,  the  treasurer,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  Edward  I.  and  II.  are  stiled,  sometimes.  The  King's 
Treasurer,  and  sometimes  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  It  does 
not  appear  what  appointment  the  treasurer,  in  the  most  ancient 
limes,  received  of  the  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  salary  was  one  hundred  marks; 
the  same  salary  was  paid  to  John  bishop  of  Ely,  treasurer 
25  Edward  1.  But  at  that  time  the  king  used  to  make  other  pro- 
vision for  hb  treasurers,  by  some  beneficial  grant,  or  ecclesiastical 
preferment ;  and  so  likewise  for  the  chancellors,  and  other  officers, 
who  were  ecclesiastical  persons. 

Sometimes^  there  was  at  the  exchequer  an  officer,  called  the 
treasurer's  lieutenant,  who  acted  in  the  treasurer's  absence,  or,  if  no 
treasurer  executed  the  treasurer's  offices  and  was  in  effect  the 
treasurer's  deputy.  There  were  lieutenants  to  several  other  officers, 
as  to  the  king's  chancellor,  <fec.  &c. 

After  the  treasurer  came  the  chancellor,  who  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  treasurer.  He  took  an  oath  upon 
entering  into  office  to  this  effect :  that  he  would  well  and  truly  serve 
the  king,  in  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  that  he 
would  well  and  truly  do  what  appertained  to  his  office :  that  he 
would  dispatch  the  king's  business  before  all  otlier :  and  that  he 
would  seal  with  the  exchequer  seal  no  judicial  writ  of  any  other 
court,  besides  the  exchequer ;  whilst  the  chancery  (or  chancellor,) 
was  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place  where  the  exchequer  was 
holden.* 

The  rest  of  the  persons  that  sat  in  the  exchequer  were  the 
barons,  who  were  appointed  by  the  king  in  the  following  manner : 
*  Rex  omnibus,  ad  quos.  Sec,  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  dilecte  et 
fideli  nostro  Magistro  Alexandre  de  Levereford  Thesausario  Sancti 
Pauli  Londoniffi,  Quadriginta  Marcas  singulis  annis  percipiendas 
ad  saccarium  nostrum  ad  se  sustentandum  in  servito  nostro  ad  sac- 
carium  ubi  residet  per  perceptum  nostrum,  donee  ei  aliter  provi- 
derimus.  lu  cujus  rei  testimonium,  Szc.  Teste  Rege  apud  West. 
21  die  Octobris.'t 

The  business  of  the  Exchequer  in  those  early  periods  shall  be 
treated  of  as  briefly  as  possible.  This  relates,  first,  to  the  affairs 
of  the  revenue,  of  which,  generally,  we  have  already  treated  ;  and 
there  was  little  difference  m  the  management  of  those  matters  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  from  which  time  they  have 
ducted  on  similar  principles. 

Secondly,  to  pleas  and  causes.  After  the  separation  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  the  kmg's  court  and  palace,  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  great  charter,  and,  subsequently,  by  an  ordinance,  to  hoki 
Common  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer;  yet,  in  fact,  some  Common 
Pleas  were  still  holden  ;  and  the  king  sometimes  gave  leave  to  par- 
•  Lib.  Rub.  Scac.  p,  04.  t  F«t,  \S  Hearv  III.  M.  S. 
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ticular  persons,  to  bring  their  suits  and  recover  their  debts  there. 
Id  suits  moved  between  parties  in  the  Exchequer,  the  kuig  granted 
preference  to  one  person  :  namely,  that  he  should  be  paid  before 
other  creditors. 

Thirdly,  this  business  may  be  said  to  be  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  conventions  and  recognitions,  which  were  frequently  made  in 
the  exchequer,  and  the  presentation  and  admission  of  officers  of 
the  exchequer.  Several  officers  of  the  exchange  and  coiners  of 
money,  were,  from  time  to  time,  presented  and  sworn  in  the  ex- 
chequer, as  well  as  some  others,  as  customers  and  commissioners 
of  perambulation  of  forests.  The  mayors  and  chief  officers  of 
towns,  esclieators,  &c.  were  presented  at  the  exchequer  * 

The  citizens  of  London,  after  they  had  chosen  a  mayor  pre- 
sented him  before  the  treasurer  and  barons,  who  swore  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  office  ;  as  also  their  sheriffs. 

If  the  sheriff  of  London  did  not  come  to  the  Exchequer  at  the 
king's  command,  to  take  upon  him  his  office,  he  was  to  be  amerced. 
Sometimes  sheriffs  of  counties  were  in  like  manner  sworn  in  person 
at  tlie  Exchequer.  Several  of  the  king's  tenants,  in  capite,  by 
rent  service,  paid  their  rent  at  the  Exchequer.  Walter  le  Brun,  a 
farrier  in  the  Strand,  was  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement,  to  place  a  forge  there,  he  rendering  six  horse  shoes 
with  the  naib  belonging  thereto  anually.^  This  rent  was  anciently 
paid  at  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  same  piece  of 
ground  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
London,  a  similar  service  is  still  demanded,  on  the  30th  September, 
when  the  sheriffs  are  sworn  before  the  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  one  alderman,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor, 
*  count  hob-nails,'  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  kmg,  though  the 
original  cause  has  been  for  ages  abolished. 

Of  the  records,  or  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  sufficient  has  already 
been  said. 

To  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer  would 
lead  us  much  beyond  our  limits  ;  we  may  state,  however,  generally, 
that  when  the  Chancery  was  separated  from  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  charter  rolls,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  great  seal  came  to  be 
entered  by  themselves  in  the  Rotuli  Cancellarice,  commenced 
the  present  metliod  of  sending  estreats  from  the  Chancery  to  the 
Exchequer. 

Besides  trials  relating  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  in  this  court 
are  now  not  unfrequently  tried  ^matters  of  equity  between  subject 
and  subject.  The  judges  are,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  three  other  judges,  called  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  also 
one  cursitor  baron. 

The  King*s  Reinbrancer's  Of ffce  is  attached  to  this  court;  and 

there  are  the  remembrancer,  his  deputy,  and  two  secondaries ;  six 

sworn  clerks ;  the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer,  his  deputy,  two 

•ecoodaries,  the  second  being  also  filaser  ;  four  sworn  clerks,  and 

•  Vide  Mag.  Rot.  19  Hen.  III. 
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bag  bearer ;  one  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  Exchequer  chamber*  and 
his  deputy ;  an  hereditary  chief  usher,  a  deputy,  four  ushers  of 
the  court,  and  a  court*keeper ;  four  messengers  for  England,  and 
two  for  Wales.  There  are  also  a  marshal  of  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  his  deputy ;  a  foreign  appoaer  and  his  deputy ;  a  derk  of  the 
estreats  and  his  deputy  ;  a  surveyor  of  the  green  wax^  a  derk  of  the 
nichiis ;  a  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  a  tipstaff. 

The  Pipe-office,  belcmging  to  the  £xchequer*office,  u  at  Somer- 
set-house ;  as  is  also  the  ComptroHer*s-off ice. 

The  Exchequer-office  of  Pleas  is  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  Old  Buildings, 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  a  subsequent  part  of&e 
present  volume. 

In  the  court  of  Ihe  Exchequer,  though  the  cursitor  baron  takes 
the  oaths  of  some  great  officers,  and  of  the  sheriffs  of  Londony  he 
does  not  sit  on  the  bench. 

If  any  case  should  appear  so  difficult  that  the  judges  are  di- 
vided in  their  opinion,  the  vote  of  the  chancellor  finally  determmes 
the  suit. 

Besides  the  court  of  Exchequer,  there  are  holden  in  this  hall, 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was  established  by  Magna 
Charta  in  the  year  1215;  before  which  time  the  court  was  ambula- 
tory and  followed  the  king. 

Its  early  history  is  much  involved  in  that  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
which  an  ample  account  has  just  been  given. 

It  was  called  the  Common  Pleas,  because  here  all  civil  actions, 
whether  real,  mixed,  or  personal,  are  tried,  and  all  fines  and  reco- 
veries sued  out.  It  has  a  chief  justice  and  three  other  judges,  but 
no  person  can  plead  in  it  unless  he  has  been  called  up  to  the  degree 
of  a  Serjeant  at  law. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  CkmeelU^ 
or  screen,  within  which  the  judges  formerly  sat  to  determine  causes 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  spectators,  who  came  to  be  witnesses 
of  their  proceedings. 

The  supreme  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  who,  next  to  the  king,  u  the  first  magistrate  in  all 
civil  affairs  whatever.  He  is  also  usually  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  commonly  appointed  high  steward  on  the  trial  of 
peers. 

The  Chancery  consists  of  two  courts,  in  one  of  which  the  Chan* 
cellor  proceeds  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  the  prindpal 
is  the  Court  of  Equity,  designed  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  grant  redress  of  grievances,  where  the  statute  law 
has  not  made  any  provision. 

The  business  of  the  court  is  very  extensive ;  all  writs  for  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  are  issued  from  it ;  patents  for 
sheriffs,  and  all  other  officers,  made  out;  writs  of  certiorari 
against  false  judgment,  letters  patent,  treaties  with  foreign  princesi 
and  commissions  both  of  appeal,  and  oyer  and  terminer,  granted. 
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Here  nojvries  are  summoned,  for  the  actions  are  all  by  bill, 
and  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  taken  at  the  Examiner^s 
office,  ana  afterwards  read  in  court  as  sufficient  evidence;  so 
that  the  determination  of  the  sentence  is  solely  invested  in  the 


judge. 
Thei 


officers  belonging  to  the  high  Court  of  Chancery  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  In  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  follow- 
ing are  their  names;  the  Crown-office,  havmg  about  five  officers 
and  clerks :  the  Six  Clerks  office,  in  Chancery-lane,  of  which  here- 
after; the  Report-office,  the  Register-office,  the  Hanaper-office, 
^he  Alienation-office,  the  Record-office,  Uie  Dispensation-office, 
and  the  Examiner's-office.  The  clerks  of  the  petty  bag,  and  (he 
commissioners  of  bankrupts,  and  the  corporation,  all  belong  to  this 
court,  as  also  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  an  immense  number  oj 
other  officers,  clerks,  keepers,  messengers,  &c. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  so  called  from  a  high  beuch  on 
which  our  ancient  monarch  usually  sat  in  person ;  the  judges,  to 
whom,  in  their  absence,  was  deputed  the  judicature,  sat  on  benches 
at  their  feet. 

The  account  already  given  of  Curia  RegU,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  early  history  of  the  court. 

Here  are  determmed  pleas  between  the  crown  and  the  subject, 
of  treasons,  felonies,  and  other  pleas,  which  properly  belong  to 
the  king ;  and  also  in  whatever  relates  to  the  loss  of  life  or  mem- 
ber of  any  subject  in  which  the  king  is  ccmcerned.  Here  likewise 
are  tried  breaches  of  the  peace,  oppression,  and  mis-government ; 
and  this  court  corrects  the  errors  of  all  the  judges  and  justices  of 
England,  in  their  judgments  and  proceedings,  not  only  pleas,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed  ;  except  only  pleas  in  the  exchequer. 

Thb  court  b  general,  and  extends  to  all  England  ;  and  where- 
ever  it  is  held,  the  law  supposes  the  king  to  be  present.  Here 
l^enerally  sit  four  judges,  the  first  of  whom  is  stiled  the  lord  chief 

1ustic<>  of  the  court  of  king*s  bench,  (at  present,  1828.  The  right 
ion.  Charles,  lord  Tenterden,)  who  is  sometimes  called  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  being  in  fact  the  same  as  was  originally 
called  the  king^s  chief  justicier,  before  spoken  of. 

The  manner  in  which  the  judges  are  now  created  is  as  follows ; 
the  lord  chancellor  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  court  where  the 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  bringing  with  him  the  king's  letters  patent, 
causes  the  serjeant  elect  to  be  brought  in,  to  whom,  in  open  court, 
he  notifies  the  king's  pleasure,  causing  the  letters  to  be  publicly 
read  :  which  done,  the  master  of  the  rolls  reads  to  him  the  oath  he 
is  to  take,  stating,  *  that  he  shall  indifferently  administer  justice  to 
all  men,  as  well  foes  as  friends,  that  shall  have  any  suit  or  plea  be 
fore  him ;  and  this  he  shall  not  forbear  to  do,  though  the  king,  by 
his  letters,  or  by  express  word  of  mouth,  should  command  the 
contrary  ;  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  he  shall  not  receive  any  fee 
or  pension^  or  liTcry  ol  any  man«  but  of  the  kmg  only ;  nor  any  gift, 
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reward,  or  bribe  of  any  man  having  auit  or  plea  before  huD»  tarmg 
meat  and  drink,  which  shall  be  of  no  great  value/ 

On  this  oath  being  administered,  the  lord  chancellor  delivers  to 
him  the  king's  letters  ;  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  ss- 
assigns  him  a  place  in  the  same,  where  he  then  places  him,  and  be 
is  enjoined  afterwards  to  keep  this  place. 

The  justice  thus  created  is  not  to  be  at  the  charge  of  any  dinner, 
solemnity,  or  od.'er  costs,  *  because  there  is  no  degree  in  the  faculty 
of  the  law,  but  an  office  only,  and  a  room  of  authority  to  continue 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  the  judges  rode  upon  mules  to 
court :  but  sir  John  Whiddon,  a  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
disliking  the  uneasy  gait  of  those  obstinate  animals,  introduced  a 
more  eligible  mode  of  conveyance. 

The  various  courts  of  law  are  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 
hall.  The  designs  are  by  John  Soane,  esq. ;  they  were  commenced 
in  1820,  and  continued  until  1824  ;  the  exterior  of  this  extensive 
pile  was  at  first  a  copy  of  Palladio's  Basilica  at  Vicenza,  but  after 
the  latter  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  taste  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  fagade  was  altered  in  the  modem 
Gothic  style. 

The  design  of  the  courts  are  nearly  similar,  and  greatly  resemble 
the  offices  in  the  Bank  by  the  same  architect.  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  is  the  first  from  the  principal  front  of  the  hall,  and  is  the 
most  richly-decorated ;  it  is  35  feet  6  inches  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 
26  feet  6  inches  high ;  adjoining  is  the  Bail  Court  30  feet  6  inches 
long,  28  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  6  inches  high.  The  next  is  the 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  it  is  52  feet  long  by  31  feet  7  inches  wide  and 
26  feet  high.  The  Court  of  Equity  is  31  feet  long  by  23  feet  7 
inches  wide  and  24  feet  high.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  suc- 
ceeds ;  it  is  a  neat  court,  41  feet  by  33  and  24  feet  high.  The  next 
in  rotation  is  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court ;  it  is  36  feet  by  25  feet 
and  29  feet  high.  The  last  court  is  the  Lord  Chancellor's;  it  is  a 
neat  but  plain  structure  ;  the  dimensions  are  36  feet  by  25  and  29 
feet  high.  Attached  to  all  the  courts  are  robing  and  retiring  rooms 
and  a  library ;  they  are  respectively  approach^  by  pointed  ardiet 
in  the  wall  of  the  great  hall,  which  leads  into  a  narrow  corridor* 
which  answers  in  breadth  to  the  space  between  the  buttresses  and 
the  wall  of  the  great  hall. 

The  courts  of  law  are  generally  devoid  of  accomodation  for  the 
public,  and  the  judges  and  counsel  have  repeatedly  complained  of 
the  currents  of  air  and  ill  arrangements  connected  with  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure  and  the  more  extensive  one  of  the  front 
of  the  New  Palace,  St.  James'  park,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enquire  and  report  on  the 
office  of  works  and  public  buildings.  This  report  embraces  so 
much  information  connected  with  the  city  of  Westminster,  that 
it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  reprint  it  here  as  a  record  of 
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tbe  *  Uale/  and  *  ability'  of  the  members  composing  the  board  of 
works. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Office  of  Worke  and 
Public  Buildingi. 

The  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
public  buildings  in  the  department  of  the  office  of  works,  under 
statute  54  Geo.  11I«  c.  157  ;  and  into  the  application  of  part  of  the 
land  revenue  of  the  crown,  under  statute  6  George  IV.  c.  77,  and 
under  7  and  8  George  IV.  c.  68,  for  the  management  and  improve- 
ment of  the  laud  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Ireliuid ;  and  into  the 
works  now  in  prosress,  under  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  for  improving 
Charing«cross,  and  K>r  granting  leases  of  the  site  of  Carlton  palace ; 
and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  observations,  to  the  House,  began 
their  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  office 
of  works,  by  examining  the  surveyor-general ;  who  informed  your 
committee,  that  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  147, 
a  code  of  instructions  was  drawn  out  by  the  commissicmers  of  the 
treasury,  dated  March  10, 1815,  and  that  no  alteration  of  any  con- 
sequence has  been  made  since. 

The  regulations  under  which  public  works  and  buildings  were 
previously  carried  on  form  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  from 
the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  business  of  that 
department,  printed  3d  June,  1813.  It  was  enacted  in  1782,  by 
22nd  George  III.  c.  82,  which  suppressed  the  then  existing  board  of 
works,  together  with  several  other  offices,  that  all  his  majesty's 
buildings  hitherto  under  the  management  of  that  board  should  be 
under  Uie  direction  of  an  architect  or  builder  by  profession,  as  sur- 
veyor or  comptroller  of  the  works ;  which  office  was  held  for  many 
years  by  sir  William  Chambers,  and  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
but  the'want  of  punctuality  and  exactness  of  the  latter  in  keeping 
his  accounts,  and  the  extreme  disorder  mto  which  they  had  fallen, 
gave  occasion,  in  1814,  to  new  regulations,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  system  under  which  that  office  is  now  conducted.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  that  act  appears  to  have  been  to  establish 
an  efficient  control  and  superintendence  in  the  surveyor-general, 
attaching  to  his  office  a  council  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects, to  assist  and  advise  him  by  their  united  talent,  in  all  such 
matters,  either  of  design  or  execution,  as  might  require  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  persons  professionallv  educated.  A  salary  of 
500/.  was  assigned  to  each  of  them,  and  their  commission  upon  new 
builduigs  conducted  under  their  direction  was  settled  at  3/.  per  cent, 
instead  of  5/.,  which  is  the  usual  charge  of  architects ;  but  they  were 
relieved  from  the  expense  of  clerks  of  the  works,  and  of  making  out 
the  accounts  and  bills  of  the  workmen,  which  occur  when  they  are 
employed  in  the  usual  course  of  their  business.  Upon  reference  to 
the  evidence  it  will  be  seen,  that  for  conducting  the  works  both  at 
Buckingham  palace  and  Windsor  castle,  the  commission  to  be  re- 
voL.  r/.  N 
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ceived  is  the  full  commission  of  5/.  per  cent.,  although  the  basiness 
of  measuring  and  settluig  the  accounts  is  conducted  and  paid  by  the 
office ;  the  grounds  of  which  allowance  are  stated  in  the  corres- 
)>ondence,  and  the  treasury  minutes  contained  in  the  appendix.  Mr. 
Nash's  salary  of  500/.  is  not  paid  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
at  the  palace.  The  three  attached  architects  are  certainly  not  ei- 
eluded  by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  from  undertaking  and  coDdnct- 
ing  public  works,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  designed  or 
contemplated  that  they  should  be  exclusively  employed ;  nor  that 
separate  and  distinct  divisions  of  the  metropolis  should  be  allotted 
to  them,  as  in  severalty,  so  that  one  only  of  this  council  (if  it  may 
be  so  denominated)  should  be  referred  to,  or  consulted,  within  the 
limits  of  his  peculiar  province,  without  any  professional  competition 
or^oncurrence.  Objections  might  undoubtedly  be  raised  against  re- 
ferring the  designs  and  plans  of  one  of  these  three  architects  to  the 
other  two,  for  their  examination  and  criticism,  on  account  of  that 
difficulty  and  delicacy  which  very  properly  exist  among-  men  of  high 
reputation  in  the  same  profession,  and  belonging  to  the  same  de- 
partment, who  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  give  opinions  or 
suggest  corrections  upon  the  works  of  their  colleagues ;  but  the 
effect  of  this  system  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  narrow- 
ing  and  limiting  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  determine  upon  the 
general  taste  and  character  of  public  buildhigs,  whose  judgment  ought 
to  be  assisted  by  some  variety  and  diversity  of  design,  and  some  m- 
crease  in  the  power  of  selection.  The  faculty  of  originating  and 
inventing  what  is  excellent  in  archilecturc,  as  in  every  thing  else 
is  undoubtedly  confined  to  few ;  but  many  of  .those  who  are  at  all 
conversant  in  works  of  art,  particularly  if  they  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  best  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 
are  capable  of  formmg  a  correct  judgment  upon  designs  or  models 
which  are  placed  before  them,  and  wnl  seldom  fail  to  prefer  the  best 
to  the  worst.  The  inconvenience  of  this  want  of  choice,  supj^oshig 
no  more  essential  change  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  office, 
may  certainly  be  obviated  by  directing  each  of  the  attached  architects 
to  give  a  general  notion  or  representation,  or  a  slight  sketch,  of  tlie 
style  and  character  in  which  he  would  propose  any  public  building 
to  be  treated,  which  is  either  to  be  newly  erected,  or  considerably.' 
enlarged  or  altered ;  and  slight  sketches  might  also  be  called*  for 
from  other  architects  of  experieace  or  reputation,  so  as  to  afford 
some  opportunity  of  competition,  without  incurrmg  the  inconvenience 
attending  unlimited  tenders. 

In  all  cases  where  any  considerable  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  as 
soon  as  any  one  general  plan  shall  have  been  preferred  and  selected,  * 
it  i»  indispensable  that  a  model  should  be  constructed,  showing  both 
the  elevation,  and  the  internal  accommodation  and  distribution  of 
the  whole;  and  that  this  model  should  be  reconsidered  and, settled 
(with  alterations,  if  necessary)  before  the  work  is  begun.  A  cor- 
fect  cttimate  should  then  be  formed,  and  the  commission  of  tb« 
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architect  should  not  in  any  case  be  allowed  upon  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  beyond  the  original  estimate ;  for  no  mode  of  payment 
can  be  more  alisurd  or  contrary  to  economy,  than  (hat  of  a  per 
centage  upon  the  ultimate  charge,  which  makes  it  the  interest  of 
those  who  conduct  extensive  works  to  render  them  as  expensive  a« 
they  can,  and  affords  them  a  premium  upon  their  own  unconstrained 
inaccuracy  and  extravagance. 

A  considerable  difference  in  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the 
check  and  control  over  expense  which  the  present  system  affords  ; 
and  those  parts  of  the  conflicting  evidence  of  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr. 
Smirke,  which  relates  to  this  specific  pomt,  exhibit  the  defects  and 
the  advantages  belonging  to  it.  But  it  must  lie  confessed,  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  architect  is  extremely  diminished,  when  the 
examination  of  the  several  charges  is  taken  out  of  his  hands,  as 
well  as  the  measuring  of  the  work,  which  is  stated  universally  to 
be  a  source  of  great  uncertainty  and  cavilling,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  imposition  and  overcharge.  Mr.  Nash  distinctly  says,  that 
nothing  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  that  an  architect  can  be  an- 
swerable in  any  way  for  his  estimate  when  he  himself  does  not  con- 
trol the  prices  and  make  out  the  bills ;  and  he  avows  his  inability  of 
judging  how  nearly  the  expense  of  the  palace  has  come  to  his  esti- 
mate, because  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  measuring  or  making 
out  the  accounts.  A  mode  of  proceeding  which  affords  so  plausible 
an  excuse  or  justification  for  excess  and  deviation  (unless  some 
great  counterpoise  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  some 
other  point  of  view),  is  hardly  to  be  maintained  or  continued  with 
advantage  to  the  public. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  question  and  endeavouring 
to  determine  as  to  the  present  method  of  conducting  public  works, 
your  committee  entered  into  further  enquiries,  and  examined  several 
persons  of  respectability  and  high  character,  as  architects  and 
builders,  not  connected  with  the  office  of  works ;  among  whom  they 
found  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  as  between  the  two  architects 
already  referred  to. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion,  however,  among  those  most 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  who  have  been  examined 
upon  this  question,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  present  practice  of 
contracts  for  prices,  as  contrasted  with  contracts  in  gross. 

Mr.  Wyatville,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Burton,  give  it  a  decided 
preference ;  but  the  contracts  in  gross  are  considered  by  Mr.  Rowlcs 
and  Mr.  Oubitt  as  more  advantageous  to  the  employer,  and  not 
necessarily  liable  to  the  objections  which  are  alleged  against  them. 
In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rowles  are  also  some  detailed  observations 
upon  the  code  of  instructions  of  1815,  well  deserving  of  attention, 
aad  suggesting  sonie  improvements  in  that  system. 

The  certainty  of  a  work  l)eing  performed  within  the  sum  allotted 
to  it,  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  recommendation  to  contracts  in 
gross;  but  if,  as  it  is  alleged,  such  works  are  more  liable  to  be 
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slighted  in  the  execution,  and  frauds  are  more  frequently  pradiied 
in  carrying  on  and  conducting  the  several  parts ;  and  if  such  frauds 
and  evasions  of  the  specifications  are  less  capable  of  being  detected 
than  when  the  works  are  undertaken  under  contracts  for  prices 
(which  is  the  regulation  in  the  office  for  works),  the  latter  mode 
would  certainly  be  preferable,  even  at  an  increased  charge.  But 
with  the  superintendance  of  clerks  of  the  works  and  other  men  bred 
to  the  profession,  belongbig  to  and  dependent  upon  the  office,  and 
with  such  accuracy  in  the  specifications  as  the  ability  and  ex|>e- 
rience  of  the  attached  architect  cannot  fail  to  ensure,  your  com- 
mittee consider  that  the  method  which  appears  the  most  prudent 
and  economical  for  individuals  to  adopt,  could  not  prove  disadvan 
tageous  to  the  public;  and  they  are  therefore  inclined  to  think  that 
with  precise  specification  and  careful  supermtendence,  and  where 
all  deviations  from  the  original  plan  are  avoided,  the  system  of  con- 
tracts in  gross  might  be  found  to  be  the  least  expensive. 

Williin  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  larger  field  has  been 
opened  for  architectural  talent  and  exertion  than  at  almost  any 
otlier  period  of  our  modern  annals ;  a  greater  number  of  bridges 
and  churches,  and  of  both  public  and  private  works  upon  an  ex- 
tended scale,  have  l>een  completed,  than  in  an  hundred  years  before. 
The  appearance  and  convenience  of  the  parts  of  this  metropolis  to 
the  north  of  Pall-mall  and  Piccadilly,  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  grand  line  of  Regent-street,  and  the  buildings  leading  to  and 
connected  with  it;  of  which  the  general  design  and  many  of  the 
details  are  excellent ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  with 
regret,  that  the  taste  and  style  of  some  of  the  public  edifices  do  not 
indicate  such  a  state  of  improvement  as  might  have  been  desired 
and  expected  from  the  increased  opportunities  which  have  been 
thus  afforded. 

It  would  be  an  invidious  and  unpleasant  task  to  criticise  the 
labours  of  living  architects,  who  have  deservedly  risen  to  a  distin- 
guished station  in  their  profession  ;  and  it  is  only  with  regard  to  * 
such  parts  of  their  productions  as  they  profess  themselves  dissatis- 
fied with  and  condemn,  that  your  committee  venture  to  express  their 
full  concurrence  in  those  unfavourable  opinions ;  but  in  some  of 
these  it  must  be  observed,  that  much  of  the  defect  is  to  be  attributed 
to  changes  and  alterations  in  their  plans,  even  during  the  execution 
of  the  buildings,  and  to  a  want  of  due  consideration  and  determi- 
nation upon  the  entire  edifice,  before  any  portion  was  begun. 

The  inconvenient  line  of  the  new  council  office,  both  in  Downmg- 
street  and  Whitehall,  discordant  from  the  lines  of  those  streets,  and 
encroaching  most  awkwardiv  and  incommodiously  upon  the  foot 
pavement  of  the  latter  (if  it  should  be  continued),  couhl  hardly  have 
been  resolved  upon,  if  all  the  consequences  attendant  upon  that  de- 
sign, in  relation  to  the  line  of  street  and  the  height  of  the  adjoining 
and  neighbouring  buildings,  had  been  laid  before  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  at  one  view^  and  the  objections  pointed  out  to  them.    The 
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addition  of  the  pavilion,  towards  Downir^-street,  was  entirely  an 
after  thought ;  and  it  now  seems  to  require  a  corresponding  and 
ornamented  projection,  which  if  it  be  placed  before  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  kept  in  the 
same  alignment,  will  essentially  disfigure  the  fine  street  of  White- 
hall ;  or  if  turned  upon  an  obtuse  angle  towards  Melbourne  Uouse^ 
will  excite  in  every  observing  passenger,  a  sentiment  of  regret  that 
this  inconvenience  was  not  foreseen  in  the  beginning,  and  obviated. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Soane,  that  a  second  pavi- 
lion,  towards  the  home  office,  was  never  in  his  contemplation  ;  but 
he  produced  to  your  committee  a  design  for  erecting  a  correspond- 
ing pavilion  on  the  other  side  of  Downing-street,  at  the  angle  of 
King-street,  with  a  building  extending  into  King-street,  similar  to 
that  m  Whitehall. 

The  council  office  should  havf  been  much  higher,  if  taste 
only  were  considered,  as  Mr.  Soane  acknowledges  in  his  evidence, 
and  his  first  design  for  a  much  less  decorated  building  was  made 
accordingly ;  but  a  desire  of  restricting  the  expense,  which  must 
have  been  incurred  by  making  the  rooms  unnecessarily  high,  was 
one  of  his  reasons,  as  he  alleges,  for  not  carrying  the  building  to  a 
more  dignified  elevatioia.  A  balustrade  connecting  the  line  of 
chimneys  was,  during  a  short  time,  placed  upon  the  roof  of  this 
dwarfish  front ;  but  the  architect  states  that  he  had  nothuig  to  do 
either  with  the  putting  it  on  or  taking  it  of.  Such  is  the  unsatis- 
factory state  in  which  this  large  and  costly  structure  stands,  from 
being  begun  without  a  plan  which  had  been  maturely  considered, 
from  injudicious  alterations  and  changes  which  have  been  made 
during  its  progress,  and  contrary,  as  it  appears  by  his  own  state- 
ment, to  the  opinion  of  the  architect ;  but  under  whatever  direction 
this  work  may  have  proceeded  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  of  the 
work  itself;  and  although  your  committee  cannot  clearly  ascertain 
to  whom  the  blame  attaches,  the  system  cannot  be  good  which  has 
produced  such  a  result.  It  therefore  now  remains  a  question,  how 
it  can  either  be  left  as  it  is,  or  how  it  can  be  completed  on  the  end 
towards  the  north :  for  as  to  the  project  of  balancing  it  by  ^  symme- 
trical and  similar  range  of  pavilion  and  building  on  the  other  side 
of  Downing-street  in  King-street,  with  a  decorated  arch  connecting 
those  two  streets,  such  an  addition  will  probably  never  be  required 
for  public  utility,  nor  does  it  seem  desirable  that  it  should  be  ever 
carried  into  effect. 

The  name  of  lord  viscount  Godcrich  having  been  frequently  men 
tioned  in  Mr.  Soane's  evidence  relating  to  the  new  council  offiee 
your  committee  requested  his  lordship  to  inform  them  as  to  his 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  building, 
which  is  given  at  length  in  his  evidence.  In  this  place  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  line  so  inad- 
vertently taken,  the  other  defects  could  not  have  occurred,  if  the 
suggestion  made  by  lord  Goderich  in  one  of  his  conferences  with 
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Mr.  Soane  had  been  adopted,  which  was,  to  refer  to  the  ge&enl 
design  of  Inigo  Jones  for  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  to  select  such 
a  division  or  portion  from  it  as  might  be  adapted,  in  the  interior 
distribution,  to  the  purposes  of  the  trade  and  council  offices,  and 
might  adorn  the  street,  by  a  front  not  discordant  from  the  style  and 
character  of  the  only  portion  of  that  grand  building  which  now  le- 
mams  and  decorates  the  opposite  side. 

Another  larger  and  much  more  expensive  building,  which  is  m 
progress  for  his  majesty *s  palace  in  St.  Janies*s-park,  is  now  under*- 
gouig  very  considerable  alterations,  not  originally  contemplated,  for 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  a  defect,  which  scarcely  could  have  oc- 
curred if  a  model  of  the  entire  edifice  had  previously  been  made 
and  duly  examined.  Mr.  Nash  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  re* 
lating  to  the  two  detached  three- windowed  houses  at  the  extreme 
angles  of  the  wings,  '  I  was  not  at  first  aware  that  the  effect  would 
have  been  so  bad  ;  ai:d  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  disappointed 
myself  in  the  effect  of  them.*  The  c(msequence  of  this  alteratioa, 
thus  occasioned,  will  mcrease  the  interior  accommodation  by  adding 
twenty  seven  new  apartments  to  the  present  numbers,  but  it  is  esti- 
matecl  at  no  less  a  sum  than  50,000/.  With  regard  to  the  dome 
above  the  roof  of  the  palace,  Mr.  Nash  deems  it  unfortunate  that 
it  is  visible  from  the  park  side,  which  was  not  intended  by  him,  nor 
was  he  aware  that  it  would  have  been  seen,  except  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  garden  front. 

It  was  proposed  when  this  great  work  was  first  undertaken  in 
1825,  under  the  title  of  repairing  and  improving  Buckingham -house 
(6  Geo.  IV.  c.  77),  that  the  expenses,  then  estimated  at  252,690/. 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  crown,  in  the 
department  of  the  woods  and  forests ;  but  in  consequence  of  extra- 
ordinarv  charges  upon  that  revenue  to  a  very  considerable  amount, 
some  of  which  had  not  been  foreseen  or  ascertamed  at  the  time  of 
passing  that  act,  and  also  from  the  unexpected  rapidity  with  which 
the  alterations  had  proceeded  at  the  palace,  the  work  must  soon 
have  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds  to  continue  it,  if  a  supply 
from  a  source  wholly  unlooked  for  and  unexpected  had  not  been 
advanced  by  orders  from  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in  aid  of 
this  deficiency.  Your  committee  conceive  that  it  does  not  come 
within  their  province  to  do  more  than  to  notice  this  transaction,  as 
having  enabled  the  office  of  woods  and  forests  to  meet  the  heavy 
charge  by  other  resources  than  those  which  were  by  law  appro- 
propriated  to  it.  This  supply  amounted  to  250,000/.  What  has 
hitherto  been  actually  paid  from  the  land  revenue  is  27,760/.  in 
addition  to  that  sum  ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  surplus  of 
that  revenue  will  in  this  year  be  capable  of  affording  about  60,000/. 
and  in  1829  about  100,000/.  The  land  revenue  varies  from  year 
to  year,  in  consequence  of  fines  upon  renewals ;  but  the  whole, 
including  that  of  the  woods  and  forests,  may  be  taken  at  about 
200,000/.  a  year. 
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The  estimated  charge  for  completing  the  palace  is  432,926/.  in- 
cluding the  above  sum  of  277,767/.  which  has  been  already  paid. 

Upon  the  site  of  Carlton  House,  the  several  houses  which  are 
erecting  for  individuals  must  be  conformable  to  a  general  design  for 
the  exterior,  but  the  proprietors  are  at  liberty  to  select  their  own 
architects  or  I  uilders  ;  and  the  annual  rents  which  will  accrue  to 
the  crown  from  these  new  houses  are  calculated  at  6,452/.,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  fouad  exactly  detailed  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  was  imagined  by  Mr.  Nash,  that  a  large  sum  would  at  once 
be  raised  by  a  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  these  annual  ground-rents 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  at  20  years*  purchase  (the  freehold 
being  still  retained  by  the  crown,)  but  that  expectation  having  not 
hitherto  been  realized,  no  present  pecuniary  advantage  of  that  sort 
having  accrued  to  the  crown  in  aid  of  this  undertaking,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  and  immediate  charge  having  been  incurred 
in  forming  the  ground,  making  a  large  sewer,  purchasing  the  land- 
tax,  and  other  incidental  outgoings,  before  any  part  of  the  annual 
rents  has  been  received. 

'It  is,  however,  stated  in  Mr.  Arbuthnot*s  evidence,  that  although 
the  proprietors  themselves  may  not  choose  to  buy  up  their  rents,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  sell  to  any  other  indi- 
tiduals  such  a  proportion  of  them  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  dispose 
of.  By  the  act  7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  77,  the  crown  is  authorised  to  take 
fines  from  the  lessees  for  any  porti<Hi  of  their  rent,  which  b  a  devia-^ 
tioD  from  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  other  new  buildmgs ; 
not  is  it  the  practice  to  alienate  new  buildings  in  fee,  to  which  rale 
It  appears  expedient  to  adhere. 

l%e  expenditure  upon  the  alterations  in  St.  James*s  park,  which 
are  in  some  measure  connected  with  these  new  houses,  amounts  to 
16,053/.,  mcluding  the  iron  railing :  but  exclusive  of  the  planting 
within  the  railmg. 

•  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  fountain,  estimated  to  cost  8.000/.,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  annual  charge  for  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
in  the  centre  of  the  continuation  of  Waterloo-place,  towards  the 
Mall,  88  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nash  ;  which  -being  the 
first  bstance  of  a  fountain  surrounded  by  columns,  with  a  dome  or 
covering  orelr  it,  gave  occasion  to  some  questions  from  your  com- 
mittee, which  appear  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nash,  together  with 
bis  answers;  and  they  cannot  but  here  observe,  that  tliis  fountain, 
if  it  is  to  be  encircled  by  a  peristyle,  and  covered  by  a  cap  or  dome, 
is  not  likely  m  itself  to  be  an  ornamental  object,  and  that  it  would 
obstnict  the  opening,  and  the  view  of  the  park  from  Regent-street 
ami  Waterloo  place. 

A  spacious  and  handsome  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre  of  tliat  ter- 
race, leading  into  the  Mall,  would  form  an  ornamental  and  commo- 
dions  communication  between  Regent-street  and  the  Park,  antt 
would  afford  to  the  public  a  very  general  accommodation,  and  sti 
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appropriate  terminatioii  of  that  fine  opening.  Your  committee  are 
iD^raied  that  the  central  division  of  St.  Jameses  Park,  newly  in- 
closed  by  iron  rails,  is  intended  to  be  open  to  the  public  in  the  same 
way  with  the  other  parts  of  that  park. 

Your  committee  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  no  sanction  has  hitherto 
been  given  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  the  extension  of 
the  plan  engraved  in  the  Journals  of  7th  June,  1827,  towards 
Marlborough-bouse  and  St.  James's  palace  ;  and  they  cannot  con- 
sider such  an  extensicm,  nor  any  further  encroachment  upon  the 
Park,  as  fit  to  be  recommended. 

The  fraudulent  and  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Custom-house  was  laid,  occasioned,  by  its  total  failure 
in  1825,  a  charge  of  no  less  than  170,000/.,  or  180,000/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  expenditure  of  255,000/. ;  but  no  part  of  this 
blame  affects  the  office  of  works,  nor  the  architects  attached  to  it. 
This  great  structure  was  unfortunately  placed  under  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  I^ing,  the  person  who  happened,  in  the  year  1813,  to  be  sur- 
veyor of  buildings  in  that  department, — a  course  which  your  com- 
mittee conceive  to  be  exceedingly  objectionable,  being  of  opinion 
that  all  works  of  this  description  should  oe  carried  on  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  office  specially  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  such  works :  and  they  would  animadvert  more  stronglj 
on  this  point  if  they  were  not  informed  that  the  treasury  have 
already  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  have  now  under  their  con- 
sideration some  new  regulations  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  no  estimate  was  laid  before  the  House,  nor  any  sanc- 
tion given  by  a  vote,  either  before  the  undertaking  or  during  the 
progress,  the  expense  having  been  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  customs.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  although  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  existed  with  respect  to  buildmgs 
occupied  by  the  revenue  departments,  appears  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  general  principles  by  which  the  public  expenditure  is  governed, 
and  to  be  open  to  much  objection.  They  recommend, ,  therefore* 
that  in  future  no  new  buildings  for  any  of  these  departments  shoukl 
be  undertaken  except  under  the  authority  of  a  grant  of  parliament, 
upon  an  estimate  to  be  laid  before  the  House  for  that  purpose,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  object  of  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

No  department  should  be  allowed  to  order  any  thine  beyond  mera 
incidental  repairs,  without  referring  to  and  receiving  directioos  from 
the  office  of  works.  The  enormous  expense  of  the  new  Mint,  and 
its  excess  beyond  the  estimate,  which  was  noticed  in  1810  by  the 
committee  on  public  income  and  expenditure,  in  their  seventh 
report;  and  the  more  recent  example  of  the  custom-house,  render 
this  regulation  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  it  indispensable. 

The  New  Mews,  fronting  the  north  side  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  35,264/.  and  the  annual  rents 
payable  to  the  use  of  the  public,  as  part  of  the  land  revenue,  will 
amount  only  to  about  3/.  per  cent,  upon  that  sum.    The  reasons  for 
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nraking  the  exterior  more  ornamental  and  costly  than  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  allotted  require,  are  assigned  iu  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Arbulhnot  and  Mr.  Burton. 

The  Regent's  Park  presents  a  much  better  and  more  productive 
instance  of  management  under  the  same  department ;  and  it  must 
afford  to  the  House  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  laying  out 
and  planting  of  that  extensive  ground,  together  with  the  buildings 
upon  it,  which  do  so  much  credit  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Nash,  will  also  soon  become  a  very  profitable  addition  to  the  land 
revenue,  the  annual  rent  being  15,000/.  and  the  remaining  excess 
of  expenditure  beyond  receipt  being  reduced  to  70,000/. 

The  improvements  at  and  near  Charing-Cross  and  the  Strand, 
under  the  statute  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  are  in  progress,  and  by  much 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  property  required  for  the  purposes  of 
that  act  has  been  obtained.  A  considerable  numl)er  of  the  old 
houses  near  St.  Martin's  church  have  already  been  taken  down,  and 
new  buildings  will  almost  immediately  be  commenced  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  some  further  purchases  remain  to  be  effected. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system,  under  the  act  of  1814,  appear 
to  be, — Ist.  Want  of  responsibility.  2d.  Want  of  competency  to 
decide.  3d.  Want  of  choice  and  competition;  from  which  three 
causes  proceed  the  erection  of  buildings  unsighlly  and  unsalisfac- 
tory,  much  confusion  and  variation  both  in  the  planning  and  exe- 
cutmg  of  them^  and  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  than  are  neces* 
sary. 

1st.  The  surveyor-general,  according  to  the  present  constitution 
of  that  office,  is  solely  the  channel  of  communication  between  the. 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  and  the  architect ;  he  ex- 
ercises no  judgment  nor  control,  nor  gives  any  opinion  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  or  the  mode  of  doing  it ;  confining  himself  to  fix- 
ing prices,  and  making  contracts  accordingly,  and  examining  and 
checking  the  accounts'  after  they  have  been  made  out  by  the  clerks 
of  the  works,  and  the  measurers  belonging  to  the  office. 

2d.  The  surveyor-general  having  no  duty  to  perform  in  judging 
of  the  propriety  or  sufficiency  of  the  design  or  plan,  that  important 
business  is  imposed  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  for  the 
time  being,  who  may  not  always  be  competent  to  decide  upon  such 
matters ;  and  although  it  may  happen  frequently  that  there  are 
among  them  persons  eminently  conversant  with  works  of  art,  it  may 
also  happen  that  a  very  efficient  board  of  treasury  for  all  other  and 
more  important  purposes  may  be  unfit  for  this  ;  and  in  such  a  case 
the  architect  of  the  district,  without  any  real  control  or  useful  super- 
vision, may  plan  and  execute  whatever  is  to  be  done,  according  to 
his  own  pleasure  and  discretion. 

8d.  No  sufficient  choice  is  afforded  to  the  board  of  treasury,  who 
are  to  judge  and  decide,  for  they  have  not  eren  taken  advantage  of 
baviDg  three  architects  attached  to  the  office  anJ  paid  by  it ;  nor 
doea  it  appear  that  they  have  hitherto  at  all  encouraged  the  corn- 
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petition  of  other  professional  men«  or  called  for  any  varie^  of  da- 
signs. 

The  committee  venture  to  suggest,  that  a  considerable  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  in  the  existing  system,  without  overturning, 
or  re-modelling,  or  even  disturbbg  it  to  an^  great  extent ;  and  their 
recommendation  upon  the  whole  matter  is  this  : — ^That  no  public 
buildings  should  be  hereafter  erected,  nor  any  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  of  any  of  the  existing  buildings  be  adopted^ 
except  upon  directions  given  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
founded  upon  minutes  of  that  board  :  and  that  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  all  such  new  buildings,  should  be  signed  by  at  least  three 
lords  of  the  treasury,  and  he  preserved  in  the  records  of  that 
office. 

That  a  commission,  consisting  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  at 
least  should  be  privy  councillors,  and  holding  some  responsible 
offif.es,  should  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  act  as  a  council 
without  salary,  to  advise  the  board  of  treasury  upon  all  designs  and 
plans  for  the  erection  or  considerable  alteration  of  public  builduigs. 
The  opinions  and  recommendations  of  tliis  council  to  be  laid  before 
the  board,  and  annexed  to  the  plans  and  estimates  approved  by  the 
treasury. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  St.  Stephen's  chapel  before  it 
was  converted  to  its  present  use,  was  the  chapel  of  our  ancient 
kings ;  *  and  that  building  which  was  once  consecrated  to  the  devo- 
tions of  the  monarch,  has  since  become  the  surest  safe-guard  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people.'  By  a  transition,  at  which  the  supersti- 
tion or  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  would  have  shuddered,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  religion  has  been  converted  to  secular  purposes ;  and  a 
temple,  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  high  services  of  Heaven,  has  been 
appropriated  to  uses  of  a  worldly  and  earthly  nature.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen,  when  forming  part  of  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
was  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a  place  of. promiscuous  worship; 
but  was  sanctified  to  the  devotions  of  the  monarch  and  his  house- 
hold. 

Stowe  informs  us  that  here  Edward  tl)c  Confessor  lived  and  died. 

The  legislative  assembly,  long  before  it  became  divided  into  the 
two  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  was  held  in  a  part  of  the  ancient 
palace,  though  not  in  that  portion  of  it  now  under  consideration. 

Till  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  the  lords  and  commons  constituted 
only  one  house :  when  a  reparation  took  place  between  them,  *  owing 
probably,  more  to  some  idea  of  present  expediency,  than  con- 
veuience  at  the  time,  than  to  any  depth  of  political  wisdom  or  sa- 
gacity. But  those  measures  which  seem  fortuitous,  which  are  rather 
tne  sudden  product  of  some  fugitive  feeling,  or  present  circumstan- 
ces, than  of  mature  reflection  and  deliberate  contrivance,  are  often 
found  to  exceed  in  utility  and  permanence,  the  long  digested  com- 
binations of  philosophical  speculation.  Thus  even  the  apparent 
caprice  of  accident  seems  often  to  mock  the  wisdom  of  humanity.* 
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After  their  separation  from  the  lords,  the  commons  ased  to  sit  in 
the  chapter  house,  belonging  to  the  adjoming  abbey  till  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  when  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  was  granted  for 
the  purpose.  Since  that  time  the  commons  have  used  this  place, 
almost  without  interruption,  to  the  present  day. 

The  House  of  Commons, 

Edward  VL  was  the  first  monarch  who  gave  permission  that  the 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  should  be  converted  to  a  chamber  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  this  was  long  after  the  commons  had  begun  to  form  a 
separate  and  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature  from  the  lords. 

The  origin  of  the  present  representative  system  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertain  with  positive  accuracy.  It  were  no  difficult  task, 
however,  to  conjecture,  that  something  of  the  kind  must  have  ori- 
ginated with  the  first  formation  of  civil  society,  though  the  corrup- 
tion of  after  times,  and  the  successive  tyrannies  which  grew  out  of 
feudal  systems,  and  popular  vassalage  had  almost  eradicated  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  our  third  Henry,  the  oppressions  of  the  crown, 
increased  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  papal  authority  and 
priestly  domination,  had  advanced  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
patience  of  the  English  was  exhausted.  The  barons,  observes  a 
foreign  writer  on  our  history,*  were  still  more  aggrieved  than  the 
people,  as  the  most  considerable  posts,  to  which  they  thought 
themselves  alone  entitled,  were  enjoyed  by  foreigners. 

Henry  quickly  furnished  them  with  an  opportunity  to  execute 
their  plans,  by  calling  a  parliament,  which  met  at  London,  soon 
after  Easter,  A.  D.  1258.t  Of  this  parliament  he  demanded,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  a  powerful  aid  for  the  affair  of  Sicily  ;  for,  as 
to  the  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  before  occupied  his  at- 
tention. It  was  no  longer  mentioned. 

The  parliament,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  previously 
made  bv  the  principal  barons,  instead  of  granting  the  demand,  ve- 
hemently complafaied  of  the  breach  of  Heur}*s  promises,  and  of 
all  the  grievances  generally- spoken  of  during  his  reign. 

The  King,  clearly  perceivmg,  by  the  decided  toue  of  the  par- 
liament, that  the  charm  of  royal  haughtiness  would  not  at  all 
avail  him  on  the  present  occasion,  fell  to  his  old  artifice  of  plead- 
^^  guilty  to  the  lords,  and  promising  speedily  to  reform  what 
hful  hitherto  been  amiss  in  his  government  and  conduct.  For 
once,  however,  the  lords  refused  to  fall  into  the  snare ;  and  they 
told  the  designing  monarch,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  could  no 
longer  leave  such  an  important  and  necessary  concern  to  the 
caprice  of  his  own  will  and  convenience,  but  would  immediately 
set  about  the  good  work  themselves,  and  so  reform  the  govern- 
ment, that  hereafter  there  should  be  no  fear  of  the  breach  of  the 
l(ing*8  faith.  Henry,  though  boiling  with  indignation,  still  ma- 
*  Rapio.  t  Mat.  Paris,  p.  968. 
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naged  to  disguise  or  repress  his  feelings ;  and,  under  pretence  of 
the  difficulties  that  attended  this  matter,  prorogued  the  parliament^ 
aiid  ordered  that  the  next  session  should  be  kept  at  the  city  of 
Oxford. 

As  he  was  apprehensive  that  in  the  mean  time  the  lords  woo!d 
make  the  necessary  preparattcms  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs,  he  promised  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  he  would  not  fail  to  meet  then,  and 
enter  with  them  cordially  upon  the  great  and  necessary  work  of 
reformation.  He  likewise  immediately  signed  a  charter,  by  which 
he  guaranteed,  that  the  articles  to  be  reformed  should  be  drawn  ap 
by  twenty-four  lords,  of  whom  he  would  chose  twelve,  and  en- 
gaged  to  abide  by  whatever  should  be  settled  by  these  commis- 
sioners. To  add  weight  to  this  charter,  he  caused  Prince  Edward, 
his  son,  to  sign  it  with  him. 

The  lords,  however,  had  so  repeatedly  experienced  the  decep- 
tive nature  of  Henry*s  promises,  that  the  stock  of  their  credulity 
was  now  exhausted,  and  without  relying  on  his  professions,  the 
barons  summoned  all  their  military  tenants  and  vassals ;  and  on 
June  11,  the  day  appointed,  came  to  Oxford,  well  attended  and 
resolutely  bent  on  compelling  the  king  to  perform  his  word. 

The  first  thing  done  was  the  election  of  the  twenty-four  com- 
missioners, who  were  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  the  intended  re- 
formation. 

Henry  chose  the  following  twelve  :  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester  ;  Henry,  son  to  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  John,  earl 
of  Warren  ;  Guido  de  Lusigoan,  and  William  de  Valance,  Henry*s 
half-brothers ;  John  earl  of  Warwick  ;  John  Mansel,  a  Friar;  J. 
de  Derlington,  Abbot  of  Westminster;  Henry  de  Wehgham,  Dean 
of  St.  Martin*s,  London ;  and,  lastly,  (as  is  generally  supposed, 
though  his  name  is  omitted,)  either  Peter  of  Savoy,  or  James 
Audley. 

The  barons  elected  the  followmg :  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
the  earls,  Simon,  of  Leicester;  Richard,  of  Gloucester;  Hum- 
phrey, of  Hereford  ;  Roger,  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal ;  the  lords 
Roger  Mortimer,  John  Fitz-Geoffrey,  Hugh  Bigod,  Richard  de 
Gray,  William  Bardolf,  Peter  de  Montford,  and  Hugh  Despenser.* 
The  first  of  these  lords  they  chose  for  the  president  of  the  council. 

These  commissioners,  having  been  duly  elected,  drew  up  somt 
articles,  to  which  the  parliament  reserved  to  themselves  a  powei 
to  add,  from  time  to  time,  such  others  as  should  l)e  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  state.  This  was,  however,  an  extension 
of  the  origmal  compact,  which  it  is  probable  the  king  had  not 
contemplated,  but  which  his  own  fickleness  or  faithlessness,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

The  articles  drawn  up  by  the  lords  commissioners  were  in  sub- 
stance as  follow :  1.  That  the  king  should  confirm  the  great  charter 

•  M«t.  Par, 
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which  he  had  sworn  to  obaer?e,  but  without  any  effect :  2.  That 
the  office  of  chief  justiciary  should  be  given  to  a  person  of  capacity 
and  integrity,  that  would  administer  justice  as  well  to  the  poor  as 
the  rich,  without  distinction  :  3.  That  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
justices,  and  other  officers  and  public  ministers  should  be  chosen 
by  the  four-and-twenty :  4.  That  the  custody  of  the  king*s  castles 
should  be  left  to  the  care  of '  the  four-and-twenty,  who  should  in- 
trust them  to  such  as  were  well  affected  to  the  state :  5.  That  it 
should  be  death  for  any  person^  of  whatever  degree  or  order 
soever,  to  oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  what  should  be  ordained 
by  the  four-and-twenty  :  6.  That  the  parliament  should  meet  at 
least  (mce  every  year,  to  make  such  statutes  as  should  be  judged 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

The  order  is  drawn  up  in  form  in  the  annals  of  Burton,  and 
there  it  is  said,  the  twenty-four  commissioners  ordained,  that 
there  should  be  three  parliaments  in  the  year :  the  first,  eight  days 
after  Michaelmas;  the  secmid,  the  morrow  after  Candlemass-Day  ; 
and  the  third,  on  the  first  of  June.* 

It  is  certain  that  twelve  deputies,  or  representatives  of  the 
commons,  were  present  in  this  parliament ;  but  whether  by  per- 
mission or  right,  is  not  equally  clear.  One  should  suppose,  hy 
the  number,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  lords  commissioners, 
that  these  commoners  were  admitted  as  a  matter  of  right,  even 
though  this  might  be  the  first  time  that  the  people  had  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament ;  this  point,  however,  is  not  obvious.  Raping 
inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  this  was  a  new  regulation ;  nor  is  that 
opinion  without  foundation ;  *  for,'  says  he,  '  if  the  commons  had 
a  right  to  sit  there  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  would  be  very 
strange  that  they  should  nominate  but  twelve  representatives  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  Moreover,  all  the  historians  agree,  that  these 
twelve  were  not  commcmers,'  that  is,  has  now  reputed  to  be,  but  all 
barons,  stiled  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown. 

To  shew  that  the  commoners  sat  in  this  parliament  as  a  matter  of 
right,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Annals  of  Burton,  before  quoted, 
contain  the  act  for  the  election  of  the  twelve,  drawn  yp  in  French 
in  this  form :  '  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  community  have  chosen 
twelve  wise  men,  who  shall  come  to  parliaments,  as  also  at  other 
times,  vihen  there  shall  be  need  ;  and  the  king,  or  his  council,  shall 
command  or  send  to  them,  to  treat  of  the  business  of  the  king  and 
realm;  and  the  community  will  hold  for  established  what  these 
twelve  shall  do ;  and  this  shall  be  done  to  spare  the  cost  and  charges 
of  the  commonity.' 

It  does  not  appear  by  what  mode  of  election  these  twelve  repre- 
sentatives were  respectively  appointed  to  their  important  trusts : 
they  were,  however,  chosen  by  the  barons.  Their  names  are  en- 
tered in  th«  Annals  above-mentioned  ;  and  are  as  follow : — The 
bbhop  of  London,  the  earl  of  Winchester,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
•  Ado.  Burt.  p.  415.  t  Hist  Eog^.  i.  3SS. 
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Philip  Basset,  Joho  de  Baliol,  John  de  Verdun,  Roger  de  Grey, 
Roger  de  Suinerie,  Roger  de  Montalt,  Hugh  Despenter,  Thomas 
de  Gressley,  and  ^idius  de  Arffentum.     These  were  all  barons. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  if  the  commons  had  before 
this  been  accustomed  to  send  representatives  to  parliament,  it  is 
strange  that  no  historian  has  distmguished  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  nobility.  Not  one  writer,  from  the  conquest,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  though  many  have  spoken  of  parliaments,  has 
distinguished  the  commons,  as  making  a  dbtinct  body,  or  separate 
house  from  the  barons  :*  a  separate  house  they  certainly  did  not 
make,t  till  some  time  after  they  were  admitted  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  legislative  body. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  trace  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
new  parliament,  in  which  was  laid  the  foundation  of  those  liberties 
and  constitutional  blessings,  which,  to  the  present  day  are  the  boast 
and  the  glory  of  our  isle— -the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Henry  hesitated,  and  his  son  flatly  refused  to  confirm  the  Oxford 
provisions,  till  their  faithlessness,  and  the  people's  resolution  brought 
on  what  are  emphatically  called  the  barons*  wars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  London  took  upon  itself  to  send 
commissioners,  delegates,  or  representatives  to  the  general  assembly: 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  sbgle  city,  at  least 
since  the  heptarchy,  enjoyed  this  constitutional  privilege. 

As  the  principle  of  ropresentative  legislation  began  to  be  better 
known,  and  its  merits  and  advantages  more  generally  appreciated 
and  felt,  the  practice  of  sending  representatives  from  the  community 
to  parliament  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  country ;  till  at 
length  the  elective  franchise  became  an  almost  universally  acknow* 
ledged  right,  to  be  claimed  by  every  part  of  the  nation. 

Henry  III.  died  in  the  year  1272  ;  and  was  Iraried  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter*8,  Westminster.  The  reader  has  already  had 
an  account  of  his  tomb  and  statue  of  brass  in  a  former  part  of  the 
present  volume.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  I.  sur- 
named  Longshanks.  Though  this  monarch  is  usually  called  the 
first,  he  was,  in  fact,  the  fourth  of  that  name ;  there  having  been 
three  Edwards  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  For  this  reason,  in  speak- 
ing  of  this  Edward,  and  the  two  following  kings,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  I.,  II.,  III.,  it  was  once  customary  to  add  the  words  post 
eonquettum  ;  but  by  degrees  that  distinctive  addition  was  omitted. 

As  soon  as  Henry  was  buried  in  Westminster,  John,  earl  of 
Warren ;  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester;  with  many  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  went  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  swore  fealty  to  his  son  Ed- 
ward. This  was  on  the  20th  of  Novemlier,  ||  during  the  new  kh)g*s 
absence. 

*  In  France,  it  was  not  tilt  the  reign      asaemblj  of  the  ttateft—Poffuitr  k$ 
of  Philip  the   Friar,  that  the  third       Reeherckitu 
estate  wsi  admitted  into  the  general         |  Raptn,  ubi  tuprth 
II  M.Wettm.  p.  401, 
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Shortly  after  this,  a  new  parliament  assembled,  composed  not 
only  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  also  of  the  knights  of  the 
shires,  and  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  and  boroughs. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  Waverly,  at  this  parliament  were 
assembled  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  abLu!s,  and 
priors ;  four  knights  from  every  county,  and  four  representatives 
from  each  city  ;♦  so  it  would  appear  that  the  practice  of  sending 
representatives  of  the  people  to  parliament  was  more  generally  re* 
sorted  to  in  those  days  than  even  at  present.  The  same  thing  had 
been  done  under  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  during 
the  late  king's  captivity ;  but  as  these  assemblies  were  not  called 
by  the  royal  authority,  though  certainly  agreeably  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  to  th« 
spirit  of  the  great  charter,  granted  by  John  and  reluctantly  confirmed 
by  Henry  HL,  no  positive  evidence  can  be  thence  deduced,  that  be- 
fore this  period,  the  commons  had  any  known  right  to  sit  in  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  the  nation.  This,  it  is  universally  admitted,  is 
a  point  full  of  difficulty ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  this 
privilege  was  fully  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  that 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  continued  to  be  exercised, 
without  the  least  interruption. 

Parliaments,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  were  very  fre- 
quently called ;  but  it  does  not  exactly  appear,  how  often  or  whether 
they  were,  in  their  original  construction,  periodical. 

It  is  probable,  however,  when  they  were  first  so  considered,  that 
they  were  annual.  This,  at  least,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  till  the  year  1509:  after  which  they  depended  more  on 
the  will  or  the  wants  of  the  monarch. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VUI.  there  vvere  nine  parliaments;  the 
average  duration  of  which  did  not  much  exceed  one  year  and  eight 
months :  the  longest  being  five  years,  five  months,  and  one  day ; 
and  tlie  shortest  one  month  and  two  days. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  were  only  two  par* 
liaments ;  one  of  which  lasted  four  years,  five  months,  and  eleven 
days ;  the  other  only  one  month. 

In  the  reign  of  Mai^  there  were  five  parliaments;  averaging  little 
more  than  three  months  each. 

The  *  glorious  days  of  good  queen  Bess/  as  they  are  somewhat 
sarcastically,  sung,  saw  ten  new  parliaments,  each  of  which  ex- 
tended, upon  an  average,  to  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half :  the 
longest  however  was  seven  years,  ten  months,  and  ten  days;  the 
shortest,  one  month  and  twenty-five  days. 

James  the  First  called  only  four  parliaments,  the  longest  of  which 
extended  to  seven  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-one  days ;  the 
others,  to  about  two  months,  one  year  and  two  years  respectively. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  had  five  parliaments,  if  some  of  them 
deserved  that  honourable  title :  those  which  might  at  all  be  called 
♦  WftTert  Ann,  p,  $77. 
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legal  aiesemblies,  lasted  only  a  few  months ;  but  the  long  parliament, 
dissolved  by  the  protector  Cromwell,  lasted  the  extraordinary 
length  of  twelve  years,  five  months,  and  seventeen  days ! 

'Die  witty  and  profligate  Charles  II.  had  occasion  for  foor  par- 
liaments :  one  of  which  was  extended  to  the  great  length  of  sixteen 
years,  eight  months,  and  sixteen  dj»ys  !  So  deeply  had  the  principles 
of  cornipticm  taken  root  by  the  very  means  employed  to  check  it ! 
The  others,  were  of  course,  very  short :  one  mdeed,  lasted  only 
seven  days. 

James  II.  had  authority  over  two  parliaments  only ;  one  of  two 
years,  four  months,  and  sixteen  days  ;  and  the  other  of  one  year, 
one  month,  and  four  days. 

Then  commenced  and  ended  the  glorious  and  bloodless  revoln* 
tion  o!  1688,  After  which  William  III.  called  five  parliaments,  the 
longcsi  of  which  lasted  only  six  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-two 
days  ;  and  the  others  little  more  than  two  years,  each.* 

Queen  Anne  also  called  five  parliaments,  not  one  of  which 
existed  three  years. 

Our  first  George,  during  whose  reign  the  Septennial  act  was 
passed,  had  only  two  parliaments  :  one  of  five  years,  eleven  months, 
and  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  other  of  five  years,  two  months,  and 
twenty-six  days. 

George  the  second  called  five  parliaments,  which  existed  some- 
what above  six  years  each. 

During  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  George  III.  there  were 
twelve  parliaments. 

It  would  l>e  not  only  amusmg,  but  instructive,  to  retrace  the 
various  changes  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken  place  in  the 
forms  used  in  the  arrangements  and  regulations  of  these  legislative 
assemblies.     The  following,  however,  must  suffice : 

They  are  introduced  from  their  journals,  to  evince  the  astonishing 
improvement  we  have  made  in  humanity,  manners,  and  the  mode  of 
legislation. 

Nov.  15,  9  Elizabeth,  Edward  Jones  complained  of  John  Gray, 
esq.  knight  for  Stafford,  that  he  had  so  misused  and  threatened  him 
in  Poules  (St.  Paurs)  casting  away  his  cap,  whereby  he  was  in 
great  fear  of  his  life.  Mr.  Gray  answered  at  the  bar,  that  he  had 
claimed  a  debt  due  by  his  father,  and  promised  to  keep  the  peace. 

1st.  James  I.  '  Whereas  the  members  of  the  commons  house  of 
parliament,  by  reason  of  more  charters  granted  by  his  majesty,  as 
also  by  their  attendance  in  greater  multitudes  than  heretofore  hath 
been  usual,  do  want  convenient  room  to  sit  in  the  place  accustomed 
to  their  meeting,  and  many  are  thereby  forced  to  stand  in  the  en- 
trance and  midst  of  the  house,  contrary  to  order;  it  is  required,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  said  house,  that  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  works 
do  immediately  give  order  for  the  erecting  and  fitting  such  and  so 

^  It  it  Co  be  obtervedi  that  theTrU  bare  had  but  liule  inOueoce  on  tkt 
•onisl  Act,  patted  id  1641.  teemt  to      ac(iia)  duration  of  parliamenta 
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many  rooms  and  seats  as  die  honie  may  sit,  and  attend  the  service 
with  more  eaie  and  conveniency  ;  and  thb  shall  be  your  warrant/ 
Issued  by  sir  Edward  Philips,  speaker,  to  the  surveyor  of  the  km|fs 
works. 

1004.  Mr.  Hext  moveth  against  hissing,  to  the  interruption  and 
hindrance  of  the  speech  of  any  man  in  the  house ;  taking  an  occa- 
sioo  from  an  abuse  of  that  kind  offered  on  Sunday  before :  a  thing 
he  said)  derogating  from  the  dignity,  not  beseeming  the  gravi^, 
as  much  crossing  and  abusing  the  honour  and  privilege  of  the  house, 
as  any  other  abuse  whatsoever.    A  motion  well  approved. 

21  Jan.  1605.  Sir  George  Moore  maketh  a  motion,  out  of  a 
sense  of  the  late  conspiracy  (Guy  Faux's  attempt  to  blow  the  house 
up,)  the  like  whereof  never  came  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  No 
hour  too  soon  for  such  a  motion  ;  encouragement  to  papists,  impu- 
nity and  delay.  Honttnet ,  ^t  ex  fraude^fallacia^  medaeiii  coNttf- 
tere  vid$btmiur.  Tantunme  religio  potuit  movit$e  malorum  ?  To 
enter  into  consideration  what  course  may  be  fittest  to  settle  the 
safety  of  the  king,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  papistical  practices. 

Sir  Francis  Hastings.  Three  duties:  to  God,  to  the  king,  to 
God  and  ourselves.  Offered  to  consideration  four :  The  plot,  tlie 
carnage  of  the  plot,  the  discovery,  and  the  deliverance  plot,  popish, 
dangerous,  and  desperate. 

Mr.  Solicitor.  A  word  in  time,  like  apples  of  gold,  furnished 
with  pictures  of  silver.  New  divinity  of  state-monks— lawful  to 
equivocate,  to  lie,  to  dissemble  before  a  magistrate,  to  kill  an 
heretic.    A  committee  then  named  to  prevent  plots. 

31  May,  1610.  The  speaker  drummed  out  of  the  house  of  com* 
•ions  by  the  lord  mayor. 

This  day  the  loiti  mayor,  with  the  citizens  in  the  liveries  of 
their  several  companies,  went  to  Putney  in  their  way  to  Richmond, 
luid  waited  upon  prince  Henry  coming  down  to  Whitehall ;  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  earl 
of  Mame,  in  the  barge  with  him.  At  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning 
they  went.  The  drums  and  fifes  were  so  loud,  and  the  company  so 
•mall,  as  Mr.  Speaker  thought  not  fit,  after  nine  o'clock,  to  proceed 
in  any  business,  but  to  arise  and  depart. 

May  1,  1621.  Floyde,  or  Edward  Lloyde,  of  Clannemayne, 
county  of  Salop,  esq.  was  impeached  before  the  house  of  commons, 
for  saying,  '  1  have  heard  that  Prague  is  taken,  and  Goodman 
Palsgrave  and  Goodwife  Palsgrave  have  taken  their  heels  and  run 
away :  and,  as  1  have  heard,  Goodwife  Palsgrave  is  taken  prisoner.* 
His  sentence  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours  before  Westmin- 
iter  hall,  with  a  paper  on  his  hat,  inscribed :  *  For  false,  malicious, 
okI  despiteful  speeches  against  the  king*s  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band ;^  to  ride  thence  on  an  unsaddled  horse,  with  the  tail  for  a 
bridle,  to  the  Exchange,  there  to  be  pilloried  two  hours,  and  from 
ihence  to  the  Fleet  prison.  To  stand  and  ride  the  next  day,  and  pay 

TOL,  IV.  o  ' 
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IpOO/.  fine.    It  was  said  that  beads  weve  found  ui  his  pocket,  aad 
Ihegirdles  of  monks  in  his  truaks.* 

The  Diimber  of  clerks  and  other  officers  immediately  employed  i« 
and  about  the  house  of  commcms,  are  by  no  means  numerous  o(H|- 
sidering  the  infinite  importance  of  the  establishmeiit ;  neither  are 
their  salaries  in  the  aggregate  very  high. 

The  clerk  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  properly  so  called,  has  a 
deputy  imd  two  assistant  clerks.  There  are  also  a  clerk  of  the 
committees  of  privileges  and  elections*  a  clerk  of  the  fees,  and  his 
assistant ;  four  principal  committee  clerks,  and  as  many  deputy* 
cqmmittee  clerks,  besides  four  assistant-deputy  committee  clerks, 
and  as  many  others  who  only  occasionally  attend  upon  committees. 
Tbere  is  a  clerk  of  the  journals  and  papers ;  three  clerks  of  the 
ingrossments,  with  one  assistant  clerk.  In  the  private  bill  office, 
there  are  three  clerks.  Besides  these  several  clerks  in  the  several 
offices  of  the  chief  clerk,  in  addition  to  those  already  enumeratrdr 
there  are  about  fourteen  other  inferior  clerks. 

The  above  servants  of  the  house  are  directly  employed  in  the  in- 
terior duties  of  that  legislative  assembly,  and  appear  to  be  all,  more 
or  less,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  speaker,  who  is  tkf 
highest  officer  belonging  to  that  honourable  body 
'  The  following  appear  to  be  more  directly  attached  to  exttrrior 
duties,  unless  when  called  into  the  house  on  important  occasions : 
The  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  his  deputy;  a  deliverer  of  votes; 
housekeeper  and  deputy;  collector  of  Serjeants*  fees;  two  upper 
and  one  lower  door-keepers;  four  messengers,  and  three  super 
niimerary  messengers ;  ,also  one  deliverer  of  post  letters.  There 
are  likewise  a  chaplain  to  the  house  of  commons,  the  aecretajry  to 
the  speaker,  and  a  train  bearer;  to  which  may  be  added  the  printers 
of  the  Journals,  Stc,  and  the  printers  of  the  votes.  These  latter,  how** 
ever,  are  not  solely  employed  in  their  business  by  the  house  of  com* 
nions. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  and  compH- 
eated  affairs  of  this  national  institution,  under  whose  cognizancf 
comes  whatever  concerns  the  peace,  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  the 
finances,  nay,  the  very  being  of  the  whole  empire,  including  all  its 
foreign  dependencies,  allies,  relations,  treaties,  &c.  ^c*  the  house 
of  commcms  does  not  keep  in  actual  employ  within  the  wails 
of  the  establishment  as  many  clerks,  and  other  officers,  as  are  oftea 
found  in  the  shops  and  bankniff-houses  of  our  ordinary  merchants 
and  trades  people.  '  I  am  speaaing,  it  is  true,  of  one  branch  only  of 
the  legislature ;  but  there  is  no  other  department  of  the  state  whose 
concerns  are  not  in  some  way  or  other  under  the  eye  and  care  ot 
4his;  for,  truly,  it  m^  be  said,  that  the  commons  house  of  pa^U  .- 
ment,  by  the  powers  with  which  it  is  mvested.  of  granting  or  uith 
holding  the  supplies  needful  for  the  support  of  the  whole  state,  pus* 

1  within  itself  more  actual  authority,  and,  if  it  were  so  dispose<^ 

•  MsL  Load.  Bed.  Vol.  U 
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n  c^pabilil^  of  excrcUing  more  deepotio  awayt  (b^n  il  deleg;ated  !• 
the  king  himself  ^  osd  though  called  the  lower  bou8c»  is»  in  fact*  tht 
moat  perfect  security  that  a  people  can  posaibly  e&pect  or  obtain 
for  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  t]ieir  rights.'*  This  house  ia 
the  '  grand  inquest  of  the  nation/  and  has  authority  to.  impelM^  the 
greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Before  the  commons,  after  a  general  election,  can  enter  lipon  any 
business,  or  even  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  all  the  membera  enter  the 
court  of  wards,  where  they  take  the  oaths  of  ttUegiance  and  aupre- 
raacy,  with  tlioae  appointed  by  the  act  of  1  William  and  Mary,  iik 
the  presence  of  an  officer  appointed  by  hia  miye8tY,.who  ia  uaually 
the  lord  steward  of  the  household.  After  they  have  choaen  the 
speaker^  they  take  the  same  oatha  again  at  the  table :  and  aabacribe 
their  opinions  againat  the  doctrines  of  tranaubstantiation,  the  invo^ 
cation  and  adoration  of  aaints,  and  the  aacriftce  of  the  maaa ;  and 
before  they  can  give  any  vote  in  the  home,  except  for  the  choioe  off 
apeeker,  they  are  obliged  to  abjure  the  pretender.f 

Any  member  of  parliament  ia  at  libertv  to  move  for  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in ;  which  being  agreed  to  by  the  hooae,  the  peraoo  who 
made  the  motion,  with  aome  of  those  who  aeoonded  and  aopported 
it,  are  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  it  in.  When  the  bill  ia  ready, 
aome  of  the  aame  membera,  deaire  leave  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
table ;  and  upon  the  queation  bemg  agreed  to,  it  ia  read  the  first 
time,  lyy  the  clerk  at  the  table ;  after  which  the  apeaker,  taking  the 
bill  in  his  hand,  reada  the  abbreviate,  or  abstract  of  it*  Thu  bemg 
done^  after  the  debate  on  the  bill,  if  any  aach  ahould  take  place,  he 
puts  the  question  whether  it  shall  have  a  second  reading ;  and  some*  . 
timai,  upon  a  motion  being  made,  appoints  a  day  for  it. 
.  In  the  mean  time,  the  bill,  in  most  cases,  ia  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  circukted  among  the  membera,  by  which  tliey  have  individually 
an  opportunity  of  peruaing  it,  and  seriously  weighing  its  contents, 
and  of  calculating  its  local,  or  political  effects.*  After  the  second 
ieadittg,  shonkl  no  fatal  objection  be  made  against  it,  and  there  ia 
a  majority  in  ita  favour,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  either  on  the  same 
or  some  other  day ;  after  this,  if  it  should  still  not  be  thrown  out 
by  a  majority,  it  Is  passed  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  undergoes 
the  same  ordeal. 

Petitions,  whether  from  individuals,  cities,  or  public  bodies,  are 
offered  like  the  bills  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  are  brought  up 
and  delivered  at  Ihe  table  by  the  member  who  presents  them.  But 
leave  must  always  be  asked  for  permission  to  have  a  petition  read ; 
except  in  the  case  of  petitions  from  the  city  of  London,  which  are 
brought  up  by  the  sheriffs,  whether  members  or  not,  and  are  in- 
stantly read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  without  any  previous  leave 
bemg  asked. 
The  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  has  also  authority  to  pra 

*  Nighiiagale.  *  These  acts  ha^e    been  qaalifled 

tkr  at  regards  Dlneater 
o2 
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Mnt  pelitioiif  from  that  corporatioo.    Petitions  are»  however,  per** 
haps  in  every  other  caae,  presented  by  members  only* 

Mesfeagers  from  the  lords»  and  all  persons  appearmg  at  the  bnr 
of  the  home,  are  tntrodoced  by  the  seijeant  attending  the  honse. 
with  the  mace  npon  his  shoulder,  bat  they  are  not  so  introduced 
until  the  Serjeant  has  received  an  intimatioo  to  that  effect  from 
the  speaker,  who  has  been  previously  mformed  that  such  persons 
are  in  waiting** 

While  the  speaker  is  in  the  chair,  where  he  always  is,  unless  the 
house  is  in  a  committee,  the  mace  lies  upon  the  table,  except  when 
sent  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion  mto  Westminster-hal!,  and 
the  court  of  requests  lo  summon  the  members  to  attend  ;  but  when 
the  members  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  the  mace  is  laid  under  the  table,  and  the  chairman  to  that 
committee  takes  the  chair  where  the  clerk  of  the  house  usually  sits. 
Strangers  are  then  excluded,  and  the  speaker  assumes  his 
ordinary  functions  as  a  member  of  parliament,  debating  like  other 
members,  upon  any  subject  then  in  question. 

At  other  times,  when  the  votes  are  equal,  the  casting  vote  is  aU 
ways  given  to  him ;  and  though  his  political  opinions  are  supposed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  party  in  power,  he  will  not  unf reqneotly 
decide  m  favour  of  the  popular  side.  This  most  honourable  Ime 
of  conduct  has  been  followed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  the 
present  speaker,  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  favourite  with  all 
parties,  owing  to  his  great  experience,  his  profound  knowledge  oi 
the  duties  of  his  situation,  his  inflexible  integrity,  and  uniform  im 
partiality. 

In  a  committee  of  the]  whole  house,  they  divide  by  dianging^ 
sides,  the  ayes,  that  u,  those  who  vote  on  the  affirmative  side  (S 
any  question,  taking  the  riffht  hand  side  of  the  chair ;  and  the  noes, 
or  negative  party,  the  left ;  there  are  two  tellers,  who  count  the 
votes  on  each  side. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  the  commons  vote  by  yeas  and  noes ;  bat 
if  it  appears  also  doubtful  which  is  the  greater  number,  they  divide 
as  follows :— If  the  ^question  relates  lo  any  thing  already  in  the 
bouse,  the  noes  go  out ;  but  if  it  be  to  bring  any  thing  in,  as  a  bill, 
petition,  &c.  the  yeas,  or  ayes  go  out.  Two  of  each  opini<m,  who 
after  they  have  told  those  within,  place  them  in  the  passage  between 
the  bar  and  the  door,  and  then  tell  or  ci^unt  the  others  who  went 
out ;  which  done,  the  two  tellers,  who  have  the  majority,  lake  the 
right  hand,  and  place  themselves  within  the  bar ;  all  four  advancbg, 
bow  three  times,  saying  *  the  ayes  who  went  out  are  so  many  ;*  '  the 
noes  who  staid  so  msny ;'  or  the  contrary.  This  is  repeated  by 
the  speaker,  who  declares  the  majority .f 

*  Strangeri,  that  ii  pertoot  having  crown  etch,  or  by  the  writlea  order 

BO  iMtineM  Co  *tranMcC  in  the  hooae,  of  any  member 

are  admitted  to  the  galleriee  with  im-  t  Hugh.  Lon.  if.  960 
panitj,  upon  paying    about   half-a- 
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'  Forty  membert  are  neoeisary  to  make  a  houie,  aad  eight  a  com- 
mittee. 

Foimerly  Uie  parliamenl  was  always  dissoWed  at  the  death  of 
the  kmg ;  but  by  an  act  it  is  now  provided,  that  a  parliament  sit- 
tiog»  or  being  at  the  king's  demise*  shall  continue;  and  if  not  sitting 
shall  meet  expressly*  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  realm*  and  pre 
servmg  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

The  speaker  and  clerks  always  wear  gowns  in  the  house,  as  the 
professors  of  the  law  do  in  term  time ;  but  no  other  of  the  members 
wear  robes*  except  llie  four  representatives  of  the  city  of  London* 
who*  the  first  day  after  every  new  parliament*  are  dressed  in  scarlet 
gowns*  and  sit  together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair*  next  to  the 
speaker.  As  there  is  always  what  is  called  a  minbterial  and  an 
opposition  party  in  the  house*  it  has  become  customary  to  distin- 
fiiish  the  sides  of  the  house  by  the  terms  ministerial*  or  as  they  are 
invidiously  called*  the  treasury*  and  the  oppositioo  benches ;  not 
that  there  are  any  actual  distinctions  in  the  respective  seats;  bat 
that  the  friends  of  either  party  usually  sit  together. 
.  Members  of  parliament  have  several  honorary  and  substantial 
privileges*  such  as  freedom  from  arrest*  Sec  but  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  place.  What  are  called  the  privileges  of 
parliament  are  extremely  numerous*  sometimes  intricato*  and  often 
doubtful  in  their  character ;  requiring  great  experience*  judgment* 
and  knowledge  of  the  laws*  the  customs*  and  the  constitution  itself 
io  decide  concerning  them  rightly*  and  to  discriminate,  with  perfect 
satisfaction*  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties :  for  many  of  these 
privileges  are  the  result  rather  of  cnstom  than  of  statute*  of  suffra|e 
than  of  law :  seldom*  however,  has  any  member  cause  to  complam 
that  his  privileges  are  not  protected. 

The  qualification  of  a  member  with  respect  to  property  is  that  he 
be  m  the  actual  possessioo  at  the  time  of  his  taking  the  oaths*  of 
an  estate*  of  freehold*  or  copyhoM*  for  his  own  Ufe*  or  some  greater 
estate*  either  in  law  or  equity*  over  and  above  what  will  satbfy  and 
clear  all  incumbrances*  of  the  respective  annual  value  hereafter 
limited*  (vi/.)  0001.  per  annum  for  every  knight  of  .the  shire*  and 
300^  per  annum  for  every  citiien*  burgess*  or  baroo  of  the  cinque 
ports;  and  persons  not  being  possessed  of  such  estates  respectively, 
their  election  and  return  shall  be  voki.* 

The  act  referred  to  below  does  not  extend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer*  or  of  a  person  qnalified  to  be  a  knight  of  the  shire ;  and  the 
universities  may  elect  memben  as  formerly. 

No  person  to  be  qualified  by  vuiue  of  any  mortgaged  premises* 
unless  the  mortgagee  has  been  in  possession  seven  years  before  the 
election.  Every  candidate*  at  the  request  of  another  candidate* 
or  of  two  of  the  voten*  shall  take  the  oaths  of  oualificatiott*  accord- 
ing to  the  form  therein  prescribed*  (vis.)  OOOf.  for  a  county  aad 
aoo/.  for  a  city. 

•  Act9ABae*eap.9. 
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*  Thete  qnalineatioiis  are  now  «xt€mled  to  Menbert  o(  the  mnted 
parliamenty  and  tliey  may  be  situate  in  England,  Wales,  Berwick- 
vuon-Tweed,  or  Ireland  ;*  but  thong h  the  property  so  qvalifying 
fihouM  be  all  lost,  given  awa^,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  innnediatehf 
after  a  member  had  taken  bis  seat,  he  does  not  therefore  forfeit  his 
honours,  or  privileges  as  a  n^ember  of  parlianeat. 

Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  irregular,  disloyal,  flagmtly 
dishonest,  or  other  disgraceful  practices,  iHit  cannot  resign  his  seat, 
except  on  receiving  some  office  under  government,  real  or  noninal, 
with  the  holdfaig  <h  which,  his  duties  as  member  of  parliamest  are 
deemed  incompatible. 

By  the  act  7th  and  8th  William  III.  cap.  36,  no  person  can  be 
elected  into  parliament,  who  is  under  the  age  of  twentynme  vears; 
nliens,  also,  are  incapable  of  becoming  members ;  Roman  CatnolicB^ 
Quakere,  traitore,  and  felons ;  oudaws  in  criminal  prosecutions,  but 
not  hi  civil  suits ;  ideots,  and  madmen,  deaf  and  dumb  persons ; 
peers,  and  judges;  clergy  of  the  established  church,  or  those  who 
ever  were  in  holy  orders ;  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  of  boroughs, 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  being  returning  officen ;  aem- 
foers  on  double  returns  till  the  returns  are  determmed  by  a  con- 
nittee,  and  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  house  to  this  effect,  made 
at  the  commencement  of  every  session  ;  commissioners  or  famers 
of  the  excise ;  commissioners  of  appeals,  comptrollers,  or  auditon 
of  the  duty  of  excise  ;t  persons  holding  any  new  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  crown,  created  since  the  year  1705:  persons  ac- 
cepting $mj  office  of  profit  whilst  memben  ;|  persons  having  pen* 
sions  from  the  crown  ;||  and  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland, 
or  of  the  navy  or  victualling  office,  deputies,  and  clerks  in  any 
of  these  or  of  the  following  offices :  (vis.)  the  lord  high  treasurer, 
or  oommissioners  of  the  treasury,  auditor,  tellers,  or  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  coromissionera  of  the  admiralty,  paymastere  of  the 
army  or  navy,  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  commissioners  of 
salt,  sCanrps,  appeals,  wme  licences,  hackney  coaches,  hawkers, 
and  pedlars ;  also  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  or  in  Gibraltar,  except  officers  holding  commis- 
sions in  any  regiment  there  cmly :  also  by  another  act$  the  treasnrer 
jmd  comptroller  of  the  navy,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  secretary 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  secretaries  to  the  admiralty, 
under  secretary  to  any  ol  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  the 
deputy  post-master  erf  the  army;  and  lastly,  persons  holding  con- 
tracts for  the  public  service,^  are  all  deemed  incapable  of  being 
.members  of  parliament. 

Such,  at  ieast^  would  appear  from  fhe  acts  ah^ady  dted,  and 


•  Aet  aaCto^  in.  ^a^^O,  t  But  (bey  may  be  r#.elee«0d. 

t  Videw *  ~ "      ■ 

[|.  cap.  2, 

Stb  aod  1 

>  ecC.  89, 90. 


t  Vide  acts  1  lib  and  18th  WiUiam  U  Vide  act  Ut,  Gea  L  at  S,cap.5S. 

m.  cap.  2,  iect.  15,  152.     Also  ndt  §  15^  Geo.  11- cap.  22,  a.  1. 

18th  aod  18th  William  HI.  cap.  10,  f  Act  SSnd  Geoi  III.  c  45,  c  1, 8; 
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from  taridua  others  which  the  reader  will  find  referred  to»  more  at 
length  m  Dr.  BeaUoo'a  .'  Cbronologicfil  B^gister  of  both  houiea  of 
parliament,  from  the  UQi(ViKl7Q9  U>  .1807/ 

Havmg  treated  of  the.  origini  ^ature^  ana  construction  of  the 
present  House  of  Comipons,  w^  will,  in.a  very  brief  mauneri  endea- 
vour to  give  some  account  of  the 

House  of  Lords* 

This  part  of  our  venerable  constitution  may  be  called  the  parent 
stock,  from  whence  sprung  the  other  branch  alreadv  described, 
l>eing  the  successors  of  the  ancient  barons ;  to  whicn  have  been 
added  many  new  families  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  various  mo* 
narchs  that  have  filled  the  throne  since  the  conquests 

The  seats  In  tliis  boose  are  not  elective,  but  hereditary,  and  con- 
sequent upon  the  dignity  of  the  peers;        * 

The  Scdtch  peers  take  pfecedeaoe  of  English  peers  of  the  same 
rank  created  since  the  union  in  1707.  The  Irish  peers,  fai  lika 
manner,  fakt  precedence  of  the  British  peers  of  the  same  rank» 
created  since  the  union  in  1801«  Irish  peers,  s'mce  that  period, 
rank  according  to  the  dates  of  their  patents  among  the  peers  ol 
Iha  united  kingdoms.  Before  the  respective  unions  of  Scotland 
and  IrelttK)  to  England,  the  English  peers,  without  any  regard  to 
the  dates  of  their  patents,  took  precedence  of  all  olliers  ^subject  to 
the  king. 

The  clerks  and  officers  of  the  lords*  house  of  parliament  consist 
of  the  speaks,  who  is  the  lord  chancellor ;  a  deputy  speaker, 
who  b  nsuallv  the  vice  chancellor ;  a  chairman  of  com*^ 
mittees;  a  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  who  may  lie  a  member  of 
the  lower  house,  and  has  a  salary  of  d,dO0/.  including  the  usual 
deduction  of  fees  and  taxes ;  a  clerk-assistant ;  a  reading-clerk 
and  clerk  of  the  private  committees,  united  in  tlve  same  per- 
aoQ  ;  eoinsel  to  the  chairman  of  committees ;  a  derk  of  the 
jonmais ;  a  copying  clerk,  and  six  other  clerks  of  the  office ; 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  attends  the  other  house  with 
Mimmdnse^,  4fee*  froSA  the  lords/  ta  call  them  to  hear  the  royal 
assent  gtven  to  bills,  the  king  s  speech,  &c.  <&c. :  a  yeoman-usher  | 
a  serjeani  at  arms ;  a  receiver  of  the  fees ;  about  seven  or  eiffht 
door-keepers ;  a  house-keeper ;  a  keeper  of  the  state-room,  and  i^ 
aecestefy  wcrtnaa. 

Petr^  on  their  first  introduction  to  the  bouse,  both  on  their  origin 
tuA  a^ceasioB  to  a  title,  and  their  advancement  to  a  higher  one ; 
also  all  bishops  at  their  first  consecration,  ami  upon  every  future 
|i«oiaoDtn#  pay  the  following  fees  :— 

/.    f.    d. 

Fnaee  of  Wales. .... i  ;..4** 30  0  0 

AnarcMishop 27  0  0 

Adake  i  .*-•/..;..  .r    a?  0  0      \ 

A»art|uis <<.vv;,^..,. 4. ...,.•...  10  G  Q:    ; 
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i.  9.  H. 

Ab  earl 14  0    0 

AvitoouDt..«.« 1!l  0    0 

Abbhop    14  0    0 

A  tMtron 9  0    0 

They  alio  pay  as  homage  fees : 

/.  9.  d. 

PrinceofWales 70S  6  8 

DiUo»  as  earl  of  Chester 203  3  4 

Aduke    350  3  4 

A  marquis 272  10  8 

Anearl    203  3  4 

A  Tisoount 160  7  4 

AbaroD 150  6  4 

The  house  of  lords,  in  coojunclioo  with  the  king  and  commons, 
have  the  power,  not  only  of  making  and  lepealiiig  all  laws,  but  ol 
constituting  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  kingdom*  The  lords  l^re 
assemble  to  take  cogoisance  of  treason  and  high  crioMs  committed 
by  the  peers  and  others ;  they  try  all  who  are  impeadied  by  the 
commons,  and  acouit  or  condemn,  without  takmg  an  oath^only 
laying  their  right  band  upon  their  breast,  and  saying,  <  Goilty,'  or 
*Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.'  They  receive  appeab  from  other 
courts,  and  even  sometimes  reverie  the  decrees  of  Chanceiy ;  but 
from  this  highest  tribunal  there  lies  no  appeal. 

This,  therefore,  being  a  court  of  justice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  public,  except  when  any  very 
important  question  is  m  debate,  and  the  house  is  likely  to  be  uncom* 
fortably  crowded  ;  at  which  times  a  note-from  some  lord  is  neces* 
sary  to  gain  admission.  But  there  are  no  accommodations  for  the 
people,  as  in  the  commons;  no  galleries  or  benches  besides  what 
are  occupied  by  the  lords  within  the  bar;  the  people,  therefore, 
when  fatigued,  seat  themselves  on  the  floor,  which  u  covered  with 
matting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  forms  of  proceedmg  in  this 
house:  they  are  similar  to  those  pursued  m  the  commons,  only 
that  the  lords  do  not  retire  when  the  house  is  divided  on  any 
question* 

The  speaker  has  no  chair,  as  in  the  commons,  but  b  seated  on  a 
large  woolsack,  covered  with  red  doth,  with  no  support  for  the 
bad[,  nor  anv  table  to  lean  agamst  in  front*  This  is  a  most  pre- 
posterous and  almost  cruel  custom. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
houie  of  commons,  is  the  throne,  upon  which  is  seated  the  king  on 
solemn  occasions,  in  hb  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
dirone  is  a  teat  for  the  heir  apparent,  and  on  the  left  another  for  the 
next  person  of  the  royal  family.    Below  the  throne  on  the  king*s 
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ligbt  baiid»  aie  the  wats  of  the  archbishope,  and  a  little  below  them 
the  bench  of  bishops.  Before  the  throoe  are  three  broad  seata, 
stuffed  with  wool ;  on  the  first  of  which,  next  the  throne,  sits  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  gpreat  seal,  as  before  mentioned ;  on 
the  other  two  sit  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,,  and  the 
other  judge8,who  attend  occasionally  to  be  consulted  oo  points  of  law. 

The  benches  for  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  are  covered 
with  red  cloth. 

There  is  a  bar  across  the  house,  at  the  end  opposite  the  throne, 
at  the  outside  of  which  sits  the  king's  first  gentleman  usher,  called 
the  black  rod,  from  a  wand  he  carries  m  his  hand.  Under  him  is 
the  yeoman  9  who  waits  at  the  inside  of  the  door,  a  crier  without, 
and  a  serjeant-at-mace,  who  always  attends  the  lord  chancellor. 

When  hb  majesty  is  present  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the 
lords  sit  uncovered,  and  the  judges  stand  till  the  king  gives  them 
leave  to  sit.  In  hb  absence,  tlM  lords  at  their  entrance  do  reve- 
rence to  the  throne,  as  is  done  by  all  who  enter  the  presence  cham« 
her,  by  bowing. 

.  When  his  mi^jesty  has  so  signified,  the  iudges  may  sit^  but  must 
not  be  covered  till  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  informs  them  that 
the  lords  permit  them  to  be  so. 

The  Painted  Chamber,  an  apartment  so  called,  between  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons,  b  often  used  for  confe- 
rences of  the  two  houies,  or  their  committees,  there  being  a  gallery 
of  communication  for  the  members  of  tlie  house  of  commons  to 
come  up  vrithout  being  crowded.  In  thb  room  the  parliaments 
were  formerly  opened ;  and  it  b  said  to  have  been  the  bed-chamber 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  Houie  of  Camm<mi. 

In  the  year  1800,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  the  present 
house  of  commons,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  one  hundr^  Irish 
members,  which,  by  the  act  of  union,  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  British  parlUment. 

When  thewainscotting  was  taken  down  for  this  purpose,  the  walls 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  oil  paintings,  many  of  which  were  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation. 

Dr.  Charles  Gower,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Middlesex  hos- 

fital,  communicated  a  knowledge  of  this  dbcovery  to  Mr.  John 
homas  Smith,  an  eminent  artist,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  these  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art,  that  he 
solicited  and  obtamed  permission  to  copy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
engraving.  Thb  work,  after  mcessant  and  most  laborious  toil, 
he  accomplbhed,  amidst  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  workmen,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  delay  their  work  for  the  artist's  accommo- 
dation. These  facts  are  mentioneil  for  the  purpose  of  more  success- 
fully referring  the  reader  to  the  work  mentioned  below,*  in  the  plates 
•  '  ADliqoiii^orWciCiiibiter;  the  ofcl  piJscef  St,  Scepheoli  dMpel,  (bow 
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Af  which  are  not  meMly  d«ihietted  ^  ootUiie  •!  the  Mtml  Mb* 
j«cte,  whether  oii  the  Btone  or  glaM,  but  the  ookNirsiire  adaalljr 
matdied ;  and  they  exhibit  every  tbt  which  is  known  in  die  art 
of  (taininr  glass. 

Several  grotesqut  pmtings,  which  were  found  hi  8t.  Stephen's 
cbapel»  ienred  as  supporters  to  the  different  coats  of  arms  which 
adorned  the  frteae.  A  close  resemUaBoe  may  be  discovered  between 
some  of  those  monstrous  combinations  and  the  figures  which  were 
employed  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

.  There  are  also  some  specimens  of  sculpture  very  elegant  and 
beautiful,  which  give  us  a  very  hi|h  idea  of  the  somptuousness  and 
variety  of  the  omameniH,  with  which  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  was 
formerly  enriched.  The  foliage  which  twines  round  some  of  the 
columns  appears  to  vie  in  beauty  with  the  decorations  of  the  Corm- 
thian  capital. 

Among  the  specimens  of  the  Gothic  friese  are  some  which  no 
Grecian  artist  would  have  blushed  to  own. 

Mr.  Nightingale  justly  remarks^  'that  such  exquisite  prodnctioDs 
of  art  should  have  been' so  shamefully  neglected  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  those  only  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  prejudice,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reforraaticn, 
swelled  the  hearts  of  the  reformers.  The  connection  which  thea^ 
paintings  were  supposed  to  have  with  the  ancient  superstition,  was 
a  sufficient  cause  for  their  neglect,  and  even  their  total  destruction. 
When,  therefon;,  the  sanctuary  of  devotion  was  converted  into  the 
present  house  of  commons,  the  exuberant  decorations  ed  th^  win- 
dows and  (he  walls,  were  probably  defaced  without  scruple  or 
remorse.  Not  even  a  tradition  remamed  of  their  existence ;  nor  » 
it  probable  that  they  would  ever  have  baen  known,  if  the  union 
with  Ireland,  by  necessitating  an  enlargement  of  the  house,  had  not 
caused  them  to  be  brought  to  light.  Something  singular,  therefore, 
is  attached  to  the  history,  the  preservation,  and  the  discovery  of 
these  curious  vestiges  of  art,  which  l>elong  to  a  period  comparatively 
barbarous,  and  exhibiting  an  almost  total  dearth  in  embellishments 
of  genius  snd  taste.* 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lit.  the  period 
alluded  to,  the  arts  were  not  totally  neglected ;  thiA  the  metnod  of 
painting  in  oil  was  practised,  even  at  thl^ttme,  with  no  ordmary 
success ;  and  that  the  genius  of  elegant  and  fanciful  design  was 
then  alive. 

At  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  hodse  of  commons, 
which  brought  these  relics  of  the  arts  to  light,  the  entire  side  walls 
were  taketr  down,  except  the  buttresses  thaf  supported  the  ancient 
roof,  and  thrown  back,  by  which  more  seats  were  procured.  Thd 
chapel,  as  fmished  by  Edward  III.  was  of  such  great  beauty,  that  we 

rtie  Hoafe  of  Commons,)  fte.  &e.  con->  which  one  hundred  and  (weotf-two 
tsHHOg:  iwo'  haiHlr^  sM  ftfrty-tis  en-  no'  losfftf  rcaMiiB.-t<^  Mat  Tbdiflat 
graving!  of  topographical  tabjectSj  of      Smith.* 
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€«i  loafedjiBtnun  from  vegi^ttiiigtlutt  k  alK>Bld  have  been  ddacedl 
bj  these  alteialkne. 

The  interior  walk,  op  wbich  weve  the  giidhif  and  profutioo  of 
ornament  aboye-mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  com* 
partmenis  of  Oothio»  but  not  inelegant  furm* ;  each  havbg  a  border 
of  small  gilt  roses»  and  the  recesses  covered  with  paintings. 
At  the  east  end»  including  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  cha« 
1,  which  part  exhibited  various  tokens  of  having  been  once  inclosed 
for  the  altar,  the  walla  and  rodb  ¥rett  completely  covered  with  gilt 
and  painted  decorations ;  and  presented*  even  in  their  mutilated 
state,  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  fine  arts*  The  gilding  was  remarkabhf^ 
solid,  and  highly  burnished,  and.  the  colours  of  the  paintings  vivid, 
being  both  apparent^  as  fresh  as  in  the  year  in  whieh  they  were 
executed. 

One  of  the  paintings,  representing  the  adoration  of  the  shephefds, 
had  some  merit,  even  in  cegard  to  the  composition. 

The  west  front  of  thb  venerable  chapel  b  still  nearly  entire,  but 
greatly  defaced  by  the  coating  of  plaster,  which  covers  it.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt,  a  new  window  was  formed  in  the 
end,  and  two  pinnacles  added,  in  the  usual  fantastic  style  of  decora- 
-tion,  wbich  mark  the  works  of  that  architect;  the  whidow'is 
merely  coostnicted  for  show,  as  the  three  modern  ones  which  light 
the  interior  still  exist  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  whole  front  of  the  commons,  next  to  thtf  street,  was  also 
rebuilt  by  the  same  architect,  in  its  present  Gothic  style,  and  caaed 
with  stucco. 

It  shows  a  oesifuaed  and  iU->f ormed  aaaemblage  of  towers,  turrets, 
and  pinnacles,  jumbled  together  without  taste  or  judgment ;  ren-' 
dered  the  more  offensive  from  the  proximity  of  the  abbey  and  the 
ball,  and  certainly  not  improved  by  the  poverty-struck  cloister  sub- 
sequently append^  to  its  basement,  or  bjr  the  more  recent  additions 
of  Mr.  £ioane,  which  are,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  style. 

Beneath  the  hooae,  in  passages  or  apartments  appropriated  to 
various  uses,  are  considerable  remains,  in  great  perfection,  of  an 
under  chapel  of  curious  woskmansbip ;  and  an  entire  side  of  a  clois- 
ter, the  roof  of  which  is  scarcety  surpasse<l  by  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  richness  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  cha}>el  m  the  neighbouring 
abbey.  ^^ 

The  interior  of  the  house  of  commons  has  nothing  very  striking 
to  recommend  it ;  convenience,  not  ornament,  appears  to  have  been 
the  great  object  of  the  government  in  die  application  and  enlarge- 
ment of  thb  ancient  chapel  to  the  nse  oC  the  tegbhOnve. 

it  b  still  rather  too  ssiaU;  but  b  neverthelen^  pecnSarly  adapted 
io its  use.  Along  tke  stdesand  we»t  end  runs  a  handsome  gallery 
for  the  accomuKKlation  of  members  and  stranffers.  The  galleries 
are  supported  by  slender  irsn  ptlbrs,  crowneawith  gilt  Corinthian 
i^pitals.   The  walls  are  wainsostted  to  the  ceiling. 

The  speaker^s  chair  stands  at  some  distance  from  th«  waM ;  gad 
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b  highly  ornamented  with  f  iMiag,  hamg  the  roval  annt  at  die 
top.     Before  the  chair  ia  a  table  at  which  nit  the  clerks. 

In  the  centre  of  the  rooni»  between  the  tal>le  and  the  bar,  is  a 
capacious  area. 

The  seats  for  the  membem  occnpj  each  nde,  and  both  ends  of 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  passages.  There^are  five  rows 
of  seats,  rising  in  gradation  above  each  other,  with  short  backs,  and 
green  morocco  cushions. 

The  seat  on  the  floor,  oo  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker,  is  some* 
times  called  the  treasury  bench,  because  there  many  of  the  members 
of  the  administration  usually  sit.  The  side  Immediately  oppusite 
u  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition. 

When  the  members  go  to  the  house,  they  usually  pass  through 
Westminster  hall ;  and  there  are,  under  the  same  root  several  good 
coffee-rooms,  which  are  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  members,  but  by 
the  public  in  general ;  and  particularly  in  term  time,  when  they  are 
crowded  with  barristers  and  others  having  Imsiness  in  the  courts  of  law 

On  the  cast  side,  adjoming  to  the  hall.  Is  the  edifice  called 

The  Speaker'i  HouBB. 

This  was  a  small  court  of  the  palace,  but  has  been  greatly  altered 
and  enlarged,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  time  the  addi« 
tions  before  spoken  of  were  made  to  the  chapel. 

The  house  itself  is  most  exquisitely  and  tastefully  ornamented 
vrith  whatever  is  essential  to  the  residence  of  an  officer  of  such  high 
rank. 

The  speaker  can  go  into  the  house  of  commons  from  his  own 
apartments,  a  passage  havmg  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

Tke  Bom$e  of  Lordi. 

Is  an  oblong  but  handsome  room,  rather  less  than  that  in 
which  the  commons  meet.  This  apartment  was  also  repaired, 
drc.  on  the  occasion  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  It  is  decorated 
with  pinnacles,  in  the  front  next  to  Abingdoo-ttreet;  but  certainly 
has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  our  admiration. 

The  interior  is  formed  out  of  that  spacious  apartment,  formerly 
called  The  Court  of  Requests;  and  is  handsomely  ornamented  with 
fine  tapestry  han|ings,  consisting  of  historical  figures,  representmg 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588.  They  were  the  gift  of 
the  states  of  Holland  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

At  the  Union  with  Ireland,  these  hangnigs  were  taken  down,  and 
cleaned,  and  put  up  hi  their  present  place.  The  tapestry  is  judi- 
ciously set  off  vrith  large  frames,  of  brown  stamed  wood,  dividing  it 
into  compartments,  respectively  contabing  the  several  porticos  of 
the  history,  or  events  of  the  destruction  militated  by  the  Spaniards 
on  that  occasion.  The  heads,  which  form  a  border  to  each  design, 
are  portraits  of  the  several  gallant  officers  who  commanded  m  the 
English  fleet  at  that  important  period. 
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This  room  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  old  court  of  requests ; 
part  of  the  north  end  hemg  formed  into  a  lobhy»  by  which 
the  commons  pass  to  the  upper  house;  and  the  height  being 
reduced  by  the  elevated  floor  of  wood»  over  the  original  stone 
pavement* 

The  throne  b  an  armed  chair»  elegantl]^  carved  and  gilt,  orna- 
mented with  crims<m  velvet.  Above  it  is  a  splendid  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown ;  this  canopy  is 
supported  by  two  gilt  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  mag- 
nificent architrave  which  forms  the  cornice  of  the  canopy. 

Though  by  no  means  a  splendid  room,  the  house  of  lords  is 
nevertheless  a  very  handsome  one.  It  has  been,  however,  in  can« 
tcmplatton  to  build  a  new  one,  though  no  decisive  measures  have 
as  yet  been  adopted  lo  that  effect. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  oo  the  site  of  the 
present  regal  entrance  to  the  house  of  lords,  was  the  prince's  cham- 
ber, part  of  the  ancient  palace ;  a<yointng  Uie  prince's  chamber  was 
the  apartment  knowo  as  the  old  house  of  lords,  in  the  cellars  of 
which  the  celebrated  gun -powder  treason  was  to  have  taken  effect ; 
all  this  has  been  destroyc^d,  and  some  mean  brick  edifices  erected 
in  their  stead.  Tbe  exterior  of  these  buildings  display  some  of  the 
most  ridiculous  attempts  at  imitating  the  grandeur  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ever  witnessed. 

The  royal  approach  to  the  house  of  lords  is  by  an  enclosed  Gothic 
corridor,  with  a  porch  of  the  same  character,  leading  to  a  staircase 
designed  by  J.  Soane,  esq.  which  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1822,  and  fmished  in  January  1823 ;  it  formerly  lad  to  the  prince's 
chamber  and  other  apartments  of  the  ancient  palace,  which  were 
taken  down,  and  the  foundations  laid  for  the  royal  gallery,  in  Octo- 
ber 1823 ;  the  same  was  finished  in  February  1824.  Part  of  the 
ancient  site  is  appropriated  for  a  library,  and  committee  rooms  for 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons.  The  royal  staircase  is  in  two 
flights ;  on  the  top  are  recesses :  to  the  right  and  left  are  arched 
openings  to  a  decorated  vestibule,  which  is  adorned  by  eight  scag- 
liola  columns  supporting;  four  galleries ;  to  the  left,  between  four 
columns,  is  a  large  openmg  to  the  royal  gallery,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  diridra  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  has  a 
lantern  dome  filled  with  stamed  glass ;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ceiling  and  parts  of  the  walls  are  extravagantly  adorned  with  flowers, 
flutiags,  scrolls,  &c.  whilst  the  lantern  lights  are  vaulted,  highly 
enriched,  supported  by  columns,  and  additionally  decorated  by 
candelabra.  Sec. 

A^joming  the  house  of  lords  is  the  ancient  builduig  called  the 

Painied  Chamber 

Howe)  relates  a  tradition  respecting  this  apartment,  that  Edward 
the  Cmfessor  died  in  it,  and  Baker  has  given  this  a^  a  fact,  without 
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•idler  citing  any  evkieoce  to  tnpport  it,  or  hinting  any  suspicion  of 
its  ftcoiracy ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  venr  probable,  thotrgh  no  early 
autbority  for  it  is  knowa,  eicept  tbe  tact  of  that  monarch's  having 
expired  at  Westnioster,  and,  coiiseqnently,  in  the  palace  there.  It 
derived  its  name  from  nunierous  paintings  oo  the  walls,  representing 
battles*  Ac.  which  were  certainly  as  old  as  1822,  and  perhaps  modb 
older,  as  in  the  21st  vear  of  the  reign  o(  Henry  III.  a  mandate 
ooeors  for  paying  to  Odo  the  goldsmith,  clerk  of  the  works  at  West- 
aunster,  four  pounds  and  eleven  shillmgs  for  pictures  to  be  done  in 
the  king's  diamber  there.*  In  this  apartment  was  some  curious 
tapestry,  which  was  taken  down  about  1800. 
On  the  north  side  of  St.  Margaret's  church-yard  anciently  stood 

A  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  of  various  descriptions.  Tkt 
metropolis  at  one  time  atmunded  with  tliese  haunts  of  villainy  and 
wretchedness.  They  were  originally  instituted  for  the  most  humane 
and  pious  purposes,  and  owe  Uieir  origin  to  one  of  the  sacred  tnstl« 
tutioos  of  Uie  Mosaic  law,  which  appointed  certahi  cities  of  refuge 
for  peraotta  vrho  bad  accidentally  slain  any  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  it  was  ordered 
that  when  they  should  come  to  be  settled  there,  a  provision  shoukl 
be  made  for  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  who, 
being  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  having  no 
share  in  the  diviskm  of  the  country,  were  appointed  to  have  Uierr 
residence  in  several  towns,  with  such  a  portion  of  ground  about  them 
aa  would  serve  for  their  commodious  subsistence. 

ft  is  probable  that  these  convenient  retreats,  which  are  dignified 
with  the  name  of  *  cities,'  were  only  small  villages,  perhaps  not  un- 
like our  own  Moravian  settlements.  They  were,  however,  walled 
Qund,  and  had  suburbs  for  the  Levites  and  the  inferior  ministers  of 
rehgion,  extendmg  from  the  wall  *  a  thousand  cubits  round  about' 
Le  Clerc,  however,  says  that  Ihe  word  Jftr,  usually  called  a  wall, 
means  in  this  instance  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Of  these  cities,  the  whole  number  whereof  was  forty-eight,  sis  of 
the  most  conveniently  situated  were  to  be  cities  of  rerage,  places  of 
sanctuary,  or  privileged  districts ;  whither  any  person  who  had,  by 
chance-medley,  killed  another,  might  immediately  repair  and  take 
sanctuary.  The  cities  of  the  Levitesvrere  appomted  cities  of  refuge, 
rather  than  any  other,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  sacred  places, 
inhabited  by  sacred  persons. 

This  institution  of  sanctuaries,  as  Marm<mides  justly  observed, 
was  a  mereiful  provision  boUi  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  might  be 
preserved,  and  for  the  avenger,  that  his  blood  might  be  cooled  by 
the  removal  of  the  manslayer  out  of  his  sight. 

The  city  of  refuge  protected  him  that  fled  thither,  yet  so  as  the 
right  of  the  judges  to  brhg  the  matter  to  a  fair  trial  remamed  entiro* 
*  Walpok^  Aasc.  of  Paiauog,  vol.  i.  p.  II , 
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•  Tb^  tUlert  of  the  city  of  refuge  enquired  whether  Uie  msnsla^r 
-eoukl  bo  reoeWed  or  not,  upon  a  summary  hearing  of  the  oaae.  But 
.they  were  not  the  proper  judget ,  nor  could  they  examine  witoeaaea. 
Therefore  he  was  deliveied,  upon  demand,  to  the  senate,  or  court 
of  justice  of  that  city  where  the  fact  was  committed,  that  Lc  might 
m  tried  by  those  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
wilfnl  murder* 

This  is  a  material  point  to  be  attended  to,  m  tracing  the  history 
nd  origin  of  privileged  places,  or  sanctuaries,  such  as  the  one  in 
the  city  of  Westminster,  now  under  our  consideration.  It  is  cer^ 
tarn  that,  among  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  the  practice  originated, 
these  privileged  places  were  not  designed  to  thwart  or  obstruct  the 
ends  of  justice,  Irat  merely  lo  protect  the  offender  agamst  the  re- 
venge cl  the  friends  of  the  slain. 

The  healbena»  whom  it  is  become  fashionable  with  some  modern 
pbiloM^ers  to  compliment  as  the  most  enlightened  part  of  man* 
Kind  in  those  early  ages  of  the  world,  had  also  their  places  of  refuge  i 
and  with  them  it  was  not  allowed  to  bring  the  person  to  trial  against 
nis  will,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  those  privileged  placea.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case  among  the  Hebrews,  the  wilful  murderer 
■^ht  be  taken  even  from  God*9  altar,  if  he  fled  thither  for  sane* 
luary,  which  be  might  do  in  regard  to  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature ; 
and  if  he  would  not  stir  from  thence,  he  might  be  put  to  death  on 
thtspot. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  osy&i  of  the  Greeks  were  a  sanctuary 
Car  criminals  of  every  description.  Throughout  the  whole  Gentile 
world  the  temples  and  places  of  worship  were  sanctuaries  for  crimes. 
Euripid^  complains  of  these  a$^la  in  the  following  strong  terms : — 
'  It  is  surprising  that  the  gods  did  not  constitute  laws  to  mortals  with 
mora  wisdom  and  equity.  For  criminals,  instead  of  being  pro*, 
tected  by  the  altar,  ought  to  have  been  driven  from  it,  since  it  is  a 
profanation  for  impious  hands  to  touch  things  sacred  td  the  gods. 
Ob  the  contrary,  those  places  ought  to  have  been,  a  sanctuary  for 
the  just,  a  refuge  from  injury  and  oppression ;  so  n^ould  uot  tlie 
gods  have  showed  equal  favour  to  the  bad  M  to  the  good,  whea 
they  came  to  the  same  place.' 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  privileged 
places.  The  idea  was  preserved  amcmg  the  Christians,  bat  extendetl 
at  first  to  the  churches,  and  other  sacred  places  within  their  imme- 
diate precincts.  In  process  of  time,  however,  by  a  strange  com- 
pound of  Judiacal,  Pagan,  and  Christian  principles,  the  practice 
was  shamefully  corrupted,  and  this  humane  privilege  most  shame- 
fully abused.  The  temples  of  the  God  of  justice  were  made  the 
sanctuariea  of  every  species  of  wickedness ;  and  to  this  day,  in  some 
parts,  they  are  but  little  improved  in  this  respect. 

In  the  year  1487,  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VlII.,  a  bull 
was  issued,  and  sent  here,  to  lay  a  little  restrahit  on  the  privileges 
of  lanettttiy.    It  stated  that,  if' thieves,  murderers,  or  robbera,  re^ 
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gitlered  at  tanctoaiy  men,  should  ttlW  out  and  commit  ttt$k  ani- 
aances»  which  thev  irequentlj  did»  and  enter  again,  in  toch  eaici 
they  might  be  taken  out  of  tlieir  sanctuaries  by  the  king's  officeis. 
That  as  for  debtors,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  to  defraud  their  cre- 
ditors, their  persons  only  should  be  protected ;  but  their  goods,  out 
of  sanctuary,  should  be  liable  to  seiaure.  As  for  traitors,  the  king 
was  allowed  to  appoint  them  keepers  in  their  sanctuaries  to  preTcnt 
their  escsipe. 

Xong  before  this,  these  privileged  places  had  become  great  evils, 
and  Henry  .VII.  had  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  reformation ;  bat 
could  obtain  only  what  is  here  stated,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Alexander  VL  in  the  year  1493. 

When  the  next  Henry  had  resolved  to  become  independent  o. 
the  authority  ^hich  he  had  sworn  to  respect,  (and  which  he  had 
written  to  defend,)  he  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  which  totally  de- 
barred persons  accused  of  treason  of  the  benefit  of  sanctnaiy.  Ha 
did  not,  however,  abolish  the  privilege,  only  so  much  of  it  as  might 
affect  hb  usurped  and  absurd  claims  to  iht  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy. 

After  the  Reformation  had  gained  strength,  these  places  of  sanc- 
tuary began  to  smk  into  disrepute.  They  were,  however,  still  pre- 
served ;  and  though  none  but  the  most  abandoned  resorted  to  them, 
tlie  dread  of  innovation,  or  some  oilier  cause,  preserved  them  from 
demolition,  till,  in  the  year  1607»  the  evils  of  these  sanctuaries  had 
grown  so  enormous,  that  it  was  become  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  legislative  measures  for  tlieir  destruction.  Accordingly,  the 
aame  year,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  most  oif  them, 
particulariy  that  in  the  Minories,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
Fleet-street,  Salisbury-court;  Whitefriars,  Ram-alley,  and  Mitre- 
cou|rt;  FulwoodVrents,  in  Holborn;  and  BaldwinVgardens,  in 
GraysHnn-lane;  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  and  Montague-close, 
Deadman*s-place ;  the  CImk,  and  the  Mint,  in  Southwark.  Through 
the  neglect  of  the  police,  the  Mint  re-assumed  its  former  character, 
and  that  with  increased  profligacy ;  nor  was  it  finally  suppressed 
till  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  sanctuary  in  Westminster  was  a  structure  of  immense  stren|;tfa. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1724,*  saw  it  standing, 
and  says  that  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  demolished.  The 
church  belonging  to  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  double,  one 
being  built  over  the  other.  It  is  suppi^sed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
£dward  the  Confessor.f 

There  were  two  sanctuaries,  the  great  and  the  little,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  two  branches  of  the  same  institution. 

At  the  west  end  of  tlie  latter,  in  the  time  of  Maitland,  (1756) 
there  were  remains  of  a  prodigious  strong  stone  building  of  two  bun- 

•  Ittnerartam  Curioiaai.  Fig.  9.  The  R-^rvtCry. 

t  Fig.  1.  in  the  siineicd  pU(e  ii  the         Fig.  S.  The  Rooord  Room. 
^•criftsQ's  fooin. 
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dred  and  ninety  feet  square,  or  sevent^-two  feet  and  a  half  the 
length  of  each  side ;  and  the  walls  in  thickness  no  less  than  twenty** 
five  feet.  This  fabric  bad  originally  but  one  entrance  or  door 
below,  and  that  in  the  east  side,  with  a  window  hard  by,  which 
seeins  to  have  been  the  only  one  below  the  height  of  twenty^two 
feet  of  the  building,  where  it  was  reduced  to  three  feet  in  thickness* 
and  contained  four  windows  about  the  height  of  ten,  and  width  of 
three  feet  nme  inches  on  the  south  side. 

The  area  of  this  exceedingly  strong  building,  (exclusive  of  the 
arched  cavities  in  the  walls)  was  divided  by  a  wall  from  east  to  west, 
of  two  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness,  into  two  spaces  of  nine  feet 
ten  inches  each  in  width,  representing  a  frame  for  bells ;  which 
plainly  evinces  it  to  have  been  the  strong  bell-tower  that  was  erected 
m  the  little  sanctuary,  by  Edward  IIL  for  the  use  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  and  not,  as  Strype  imagines  it  to  have  l^en, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  for  that  was  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand.* 

The  strong  tower  was  afterwards  made  use  of  as  a  tavern  or 
wine  vault ;  iMit  is  now  totally  demolished. 

Within  the  precincts  of  this  sanctuary  was  ft>orn  Edward  V.,  and 
here  his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge  with  her  son,  the  young 
duke  of  York,  to  secure  him  from  the  villainous  proceedings  of  his 
cruel  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  possession  of  his 
eider  brother. 

On  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  sanctuary,  the  scene  of  this 
melancholy  and  deceitful  tragedy,  was  afterwaras  built  the  West- 
minster meat-market,  which  was  removed  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  site  is  occupied  by  the  new  Guildhall,  a  neat  but 
plain  buildmg  of  brick,  with  a  portico  at  the  east  end. 

The  New  Mews, 

On  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated  by  parliament  as  an  open 
space  to  adroit  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  venerable  abbey,  the 
present  pile  of  stabling  has  been  most  tastelessly  erected.  The 
architect  was  Decimus  Burton,  esq. ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  buikling 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings;  it  consists  of  four  fr<mts,  nearly 
uniform ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  projection,  ornamented  with 
antie,  and  contains  in  a  recess  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order ;  it 
is  surmounted  by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  which  is  applied  as 
a  crowning  member  to  the  entire  building;  the  walls  are  relieved 
by  aulas,  and  at  each  end  is  a  pavilion,  composed  of  two  Doric  co- 
lumns  and  the  same  number  of  ant®,  and  covered  with  pediments. 
The  entrances  are  in  the  central  portions,  and  are  arched  and 
rusticated.  The  building  is  well  designed  for  the  purposes  to  which 
It  is  applied,  and  in  any  other  situation  would  be  an  ornament,  at 
present  by  the  constrast  afforded  by  the  magnificent  abbey  church 

.♦  MaiUand,!!.  1848. 
TOL.  IV.  P 
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it  oiilj  afford*  another  proof  of  the  want  of  judgment  imd  laal« 
et inoed  by  the  directors  of  public  butldinga  hi  this  Qeighlnnirbood^ 

The  Almonry 

Was  at  the  west  end  of  the  sanetaary ;  and  dertred  its  name  froa 
being  the  place  where  the  alms  collected  at  the  abbey  were  gifeu. 
The  name  is  still  preaetved  in  that  of  Great  Almoniy»  the  first  open- 
ing in  Dean-street,  from  Toth ill-street.  There  b  also  the  Little 
Almonry,  at  the  east  end  of  the  former ;  on  the  middle  of  the  south 
side  of  Great  Almonry « is  Almonry-yard. 

This  place  is  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity^  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  that  where  William  Ckxton  erected  the  fint 
printing-press»  to  print  with  moveable  metml  hfpet,  that  was  ever 
known  in  this  oountry.  I  have  marked  as  emphatical  the  words 
metal  types,  because  it  is  b^  no  means  clear  that  Caxton  was  the 
first  person  to  introduce  this  valuable  art  kilo  England. 

This  honour,  however,  was  universally  given  to  Caxton  by  our 
earliest  writers,  who  assert,  that,  during  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
tlie  whole  method  and  process  of  the  art ;  and  that  by  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  especially  the  abbot  ol  Westminster,  he  set  up 
a  press  within  the  abbey,  and  began  to  print  books  there  alM>ut  the 
year  1471. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  press  was  fixed  in  that  part  of  the 
abbey  called  Islip's  chapel ;  ancl  that  afterwards  he  removed  his 
materials  to  the  Almonry  in  the  year  1474. 

CaxtOD  was  certainly  the  first  to  bring  the  art  lo  perfection  in 
thb  country.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  one  Robert  Laye,  (or  La^e)  a 
mercer,  who,  after  being  sheriff  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  died 
in  1441,  leaTing  by  will  thirty^f  our  marks  to  his  apprentice,  William 
Caxton.  He  then  went  abroad  to  settle,  i^d  was  entrusted  by  the 
met'cer's  company  to  be  their  agent,  or  factor,  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
Flanders,  &c. 

In  1464,  a  commission  was  granted  to  him  and  Richard  White- 
hall, esq.  to  transact  and  concliide  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  kiiiff,  Edward  IV.,  and  his  brolher-m-Iaw,  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  Flanders  at  ili&t  time  belonged.  The  com 
mission  styles  them  ambassiatores,  procura tores,  nuncios,  and 
deputatos  speciales,  and  gives  to  both,  or  either  of  them,  full  powers 
to  treat,  &c. 

When  the  lady  Margaret  of  York,  the  king*s  sister,  arrived  ^ 
liruees,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Charles,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Caxton  appears  to  have  !>een  of  her  royal  highnesses  retinue. 
He  was  either  one  of  her  household,  or  held  some  constant  part  or 
office  under  her ;  because  he  says  he  received  from  her  a  yearly 
fee  or  salary,  besides  many  other  good  and  great  benefits.  Being 
more  expert  than  most  others  in  penmanship  and  languages,  parti- 
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Gularly  Latin  and  French,  it  m  highly  probable  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  duchess  in  some  literary  way. 

He  resided  many  years  at  the  court  of  this  duchess,  and  dedi-* 
oated  or  addressed  some  of  his  works  to  her ;  otliers  he  addressed 
to  Edward  IV ;  and  others  a^ain  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's 
brotlier.  He  afterwards  pnnted,  also,  for  Henry  YII.  and  his  son 
prince  Arthur. 

His  residence  in  Flanders  gave  him  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  wiUi  the  then  newly-invented  art  of  printing;  in  which, 
when  he  had  perfected  himself,  which  he  did  not  accomplish  (as  he 
himself  says)  without  great  labour  and  expence,  he  was  employed 
by  the  duchess  to  translate  out  of  the  French,  and  print  a  large 
volume,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *  The  Recuyel  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye,'  and  is  the  first  book  we  know  of  that  was 
printed  in  the  English  language.  The  whole  title-page  ran  thus) 
'*  The  Recuvel  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye :  composed  and  drawn  out 
of  dyverce  bookes  of  Latyn,  into  Frensche,  by  the  right  venerable 
persone,  and  worshipfull  man,  Raoul  le  Feure,  preest,  and  chape* 
iayn  unto  the  right  noble,  gloryous,  and  mvghty  prynce  in  his  tyme* 
Philip  due  of  Bourgoyne  of  Braband,  &c,  m  the  yeare  of  the  incar-* 
nacion  of  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  sixty  and 
foure,  and  translated  and  drawn  out  of  the  frensche  into  englishe, 
by  Willyam  Caxton,  mercer,  of  the  cyte  of  London,  at  the  com- 
mandement  of  the  right  hye  myghty  and  vertuose  princesse,  his  re- 
doubted lady  Margarete,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchesse  of  Bur., 
goyne,  &c»  which  sayde  translation  and  worke  was  begonne  in 
Brugis,  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyrst  day  of  Marche,  th^ 
veare  of  the  incamaclon  of  our  said  Lord  God  a  thousand  foui^e 
hundred  sixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyshed  in  the  holy  cvte 
of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre,  the  yeare  of  sayd  Lord  God  a 
thousand  foure  hundred  sixty  and  eleven.^ 

This  translation  was  finished,  therefore,  in  1471,  and  was,  donbt* 
1e>ss,  printed  witli  all  possible  speed  afterwards.  The  close  of  it 
has  this  remarkable  statement : — 'Thus  I  ende  this  boke,  S^c.  and 
-for  as  moch  as  ui  wryting  of  the  same,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn 
hande  very,  and  myn  eyen  demmed  with  ovcrmoch  lokyng  on  tne 
white  paper — and  that  age  creepetli  on  me  dayly — and  also  because 
I  have  promysid  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many  frends  to  addresse 
Id  them  as  barely  as  I  might  this  snyd  boke,  therefore  I  have  prac- 
tysed  and  lerned  at  my  grate  charge  and  expense  to  ordeyne,  this 
snyd  l>oke  in  prynt  after  the  maner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  see,  and 
is  not  writen  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  hen,  to  thende  thatt 
every  man  may  have  them  attones,  ffur  all  the  bokes  of  this  storye, 
named  the  Recuyel  I  of  the  Historyes  of  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as 
yc  here  see,  were  begoone  m  oon  day,  and  also  finish  m  oon 
day,  *c.' 

By  this  it  would  appear,  that  before  any  part  of  this  work  was 
pot  to  press,  the  whole  of  it  was  composed,  or  set  up ;  otherwise  it 
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would  have  been  impossible  it  should  have  been  begun  and  comr 
pleted  in  the  same  day. 

It  appears,  that  shortly  after  this  he  returned  to  England ;  for 
the  edition  of  another  of  his  books,  '  The  Game  of  Chess/  is  dated 
1474,  and  is  allowed  by  all  typographical  antiquaries  to  have  been 
the  first  specimen  of  the  art,  in  English,  printed  in  this  country. 
The  title  u  as  follows : — '  The  game  and  play  of  Chess  :  in  which 
thauctorities,  dictes,  and  storyes  of  auncientdoctoures,  philosophers, 
poetes,  and  of  other  wyse  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the 
moralitie  of  the  publique  wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Translated  out  of  Frensch,  and  emprynted  by  William 
Caxton,  fynyshed  of  the  last  day  of  Marche,  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
God  a  thousand  foure  hondred  and  LXKIIIL' 

It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  all  his  books  were  printed  at 
Westminster,  yet  we  have  no  assurance  of  this  fact  from  himself, 
nor  any  menti<Hi  of  the  place  before  the  year  1477,  when  he  printed 
Earl  Rivers*  Translation  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  Sec, 
several  years  after  he  began  printing.  It  has  also  been  represented 
that  Islip  was  abbot  of  Westminster  at  that  time ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, if,  as  some  assert,  that  Thomas  Milling  was  abbot  in  1470, 
was  made  bishop  of  Hereford  a  few  years  after,  and  probably  held 
the  abbey  in  commendam  m  1485,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Estney;  so  that  Milling,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  great 
scholar,  must  have  been  the  generous  friend  and  patron  of 
Caxton,  who  gave  that  liberal  reception  to  an  art  so  beneficial  to 
learning. 

There  is  no  clear  account  of  the  age  of  Caxton,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  old ;  probably  above  fourscore  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  lived  at  least  twenty  years  after  he  had  finbhed  his  translation 
of  theRecuyel  of  Troy,  and  pursued  his  business  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  at  Westminster,  till  the  year  1491,  in  which  year  he 

Since  the  time  •f  good  old  Caxton*s  residence  in  the  Almoory, 
this  place  has  become  the  nest  of  women  of  the  lowest  description, 
being  occupied  by  houses  in  a  most  villainous  cmiditimi. 

In  the  Almonry  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  and  not 
(according  to  Stow)  to  Anne ;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  founded 
is  not  known.  It  was  very  near  this  chapel  that  Caxton  carried  oo 
his  business. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  abbey  church  is  the  Dean's  ytiurd, 
a  neat  square^  formerly  open,  but  recently  railed  in.    Here  is 

Westminster  Schooi. 

This  great  national  establishment  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  year  1070,  but  refounded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year 
1500,  for  the  education  of  foily  boys,  denominated  the  queen*s 
scholars  (now  called  the  kmg*8  scholars)  and  twelve  almsmen* 

The  masters  who  have  presided,  and  many  of  the  scholars  who 
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have  received  their  tuition  here,  have,  in  all  the  period  since  its  first 
endowmenty  been  men  of  eminent  talents,  and  afforded  bright  or- 
naments to  the  nation  both  in  church  and  state.  William  Camden, 
the  antiquary,  was  at  one  time  master,  and  Ben  Jonson  one  of  his 
scholars. 

Pr.  Busby,  of  classical  memory,  and  celebrated  on  some  other 
accounts,  was  master  of  this  school  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
greatly  contributed  by  his  great  erudition  to  its  reputation.  He  was 
a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  September  22,  1606,  and 
died  in  1695. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  received  their  education  within 
these  walls,  may  be  noticed  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  the  poe 
Cowley,  Dryden,  Prior,  Bourne,  Churchill,  and  Cowper ;  Kennel, 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Boyle, 
earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  ;  Bonnet  Thorqton  ;  Gibbon,  the  Roman 
historian;  George  Colman  the  elder,  and  Richard  Cumberland, 
dramatists ;  and  the  great  earl  of  Mansfield. 

The  museum  belonging  to  this  school  was  founded  by  Dr.  Busby ; 
he  enlarged  the  master^s  house,  and  also  the  Green-coat  Hospital 
in  Tothill-fields.  He  likewise  built  his  prebendal  house,  paved  the 
choir  of  the  abbey  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  did  many  other 
acts  of  public  and  private  generosity,  by  which  his  name  has  been 
ennobled. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  hold  the  prebendal  manor 
of  Chiswick  on  lease  from  the  prebendary  of  Chiswick,  of  St.  Pauls 
cathedral,  under  lease  for  three  lives.  It  has  passed  through  seve- 
ral hands,  but  contains  a  stipulation,  taken  from  the  origmal  lease, 
that  the  lessee  should  erect  additional  buildings,  adjoining  to  the 
manor  house,  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster,  the  master  of  the  school,  the  usher, 
forty  boys,  and  proper  attendants,  who  should  retire  thither  in  time 
of  sickness,  or  at  other  seasmis  when  the  dean  and  chapter  should 
thmk  proper. 

To  this  day  a  piece  of  ground  is  reserved  in  the  lease  to  the  sab- 
lessee,  as  a  play-ground  for  the  scholars ;  though  it  is  not  known 
that  the  school  was  ever  removed  to  Chiswick  since  Dr.  Busby's 
lime.  It  is  on  record  that  he  resided  there,  with  some  of  his  scho* 
lars,  in  the  year  1667.  Dr.  Nichols  was  the  last  master  who  ada- 
ally  resided  at  the  college-honse.  Dr.  Markham  (late  archbishop 
of  York),  when  master  of  Westminster  school,  rented  the  prebendal 
lodgings  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  whole  was  let  on  a  repairing  lease  in  1788,  and  is  now,  or 
very  lately  was,  occupied  as  an  academy  by  Dr.  Home.* 

Weslmmster  schodl  is  now  endowed  with  lands  and  possessions 

specifically  appropriated  to  its  own  maintenance,  but  is  attached  to 

the  general  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church,  as  far  as  relates  to 

.  the  supp<Hrt  of  the  forty  scholars.    It  is  under  the  care  of  the  dean 

«  LjsoQ'f  Middlsflex,  vol.  ii.  p.  I9S, 
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and  cha|>ter  of  Westminster,  and  conjointly  with  the  dean  of  Chrial 
church,  Oxford,  and  the  master  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  respecting 
the  election  of  scholars  to  their  several  colleges.  The  boys  on  the 
foundation  as  before  mentioned,  are  denominated  kings  scholars 
from  the  royalty  of  their  founders,  and  are  in  a  state  of  collegiate 
association.^  'Hiey  sleep  in  the  dormitory,  have  their  dinners  in  the 
hall,  and  may  have  other  meals  if  thej  chuse.  Thev  are  distin- 
guished  from  the  town  boys  (who  are  very  numerous)  by  a  gown, 
cap,  and  college  waistcoat,  which  are  furnished  by  the  esitablisih- 
ment.  Eight  of  them  are  generally  elected  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  or  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  They 
have  studentships  at  Oxford,  and  scholarships  at  Cambridge.  The 
former  are  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  per  annum  ;  but  the 
latter  are  of  small  beneficial  consideration. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  The  col- 
lege hall,  or  refectory  for  the  king's  scholars,  was  originally  an  apart- 
ment in  the  house  of  the  abbot,  and  served  that  dignitary  in  a 
similar  capacity.  It  was  erected  by  Nicholas  Litlington,  abbot  in 
1368.  This  apartment  is  wainscotted  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
the  roof  (which  is  of  timber)  is  supported  by  corbels  of  angels  hoM* 
ing  shields  of  arms. 

The  school  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  room,  with  a  timber  roof 
of  plain  but  neat  workmanship.  At  one  end  is  a  seat  for  the  head 
master ;  and  on  each  side  are  four  tier  of  forms,  rising  above  one 
another.  The  dormitory  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  building,  and 
waa  erected  for  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  during  the  time 
when  the  celebrated  bi^op  Atterbury  was  dean  of  Westminster. 
In  the  year  1708,  sir  Edward  Hannes,  one  of  the  physicians  in 
ordinary  to  queen  Anne,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  education 
which  he  received  at  this  school,  had  left  by  his  will  a  thousand 
pounds  for  that  useful  purpose.  It  was  intend^  to  raise  this  struc- 
ture on  the  site  of  the  ancient  chamber,  which  was  built  about  1380 
for  the  purpose  of  a  granary,  when  the  place  was  a  mcmastery,  and 
lutd  been  erected  on  stone  arches  of  sufficient  strength  to  support 
any  new  edifice.  Sir  Edward  Hannes*  legacy,  however,  was  not 
competent  to  meet  the  estimated  expence ;  and  bishop  Sprat,  then 
dean,  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  business. 
But  Atterbury  revived  the  project,  and  entered  into  the  execution  of 
it  with  his  usual  activity.  For  this  purpose  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chapter  to  George  I.  who  gave  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  11.)  added  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  parliament  also  voted  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
and  William  Maurice,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  gave  five  hun- 
dfod  ponnda.  The  earl  of  Burlington  gave  the  design  and  superin- 
tended the  works,' the  total  expenee  of  which  amounted  to  about 
five  thousand  pounds.  In  this  building  the  Latin  plays  are  nepre- 
r  aented  by  the  king's  scholars,  when  a  part  of  it  is  fitted  up  M  m  com- 
modious theatre. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  strong  tower,  in  the  Little  Sanctaary,  was 
a  place  called  Thievmg-lane :  and  was  so  denominated  from  thieves 
passing  that  way  to  the  Gatehouse  prison,  during  the  oontinuance 
of  the  privileges  of  sanctuary.  This  gatehouse,  together  with  that 
and  the  additional  building  on  the  east,  were  erected  by  Walter 
Warfield,  butler  to  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. ;  the  first  for  a  commcm  gaol,  and  the  building  on 
tlie  east  side  of  Dean's-yard  gate  for  the  bishop  of  London's  prison 
for  clerks  convicts. 

Nearly  adjoining  this  prison  was  the  long  ditch,  over  which  Maud, 
Henry  L's  queen,  erected  a  bridge  leading  to  Tothtll-street  and  the 
Broadway. 

In  Duck-lane,  Great  Peter-street,  is  a  charity  school,  wheni 
about  sixty  boys  have  their  learning  and  clothes,  and  are  put  out 
apprentices  by  subscription.  One  of  the  first  and  most  lil>eral  of 
these  subscribers  was  Mrs.  Green,  who  gave  ten  pounds  per  an nnra 
forever,  commencing  about  the  year  168d,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
to  build  a  school. 

Henry  Vli.'s  almshouses  in  the  Little  Almonry,  for  twelve  poor 
watermen  and  their  wives,  who  receive  two  shillings  and  fourpence 
each  covple,  and  a  purple  gown  every  year ;  and  at  the  burial  of  a 
duke,  a  marquis,  or  their  ladies,  in  the  abbey,  one  pound  six  shil* 
Imgs  and  sixpence ;  and  for  that  of  an  earl,  baron,  or  their  ladies, 
ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

ki  the  mklst  of  the  numerous  charitable  foundations  which  are 
congregated  in  this  neighbourhood,  stood  the  Bridewell,  for  the 
correction  of  the  disorderly.  There  was  nothing  in  the  building  to 
merit  a  description  ;  but  the  internal  regulations  were  very  exceU 
lent,  and  received  the  unqualified  approl>ation  of  the  benevolent 
-Howard.  This  prison  was  taken  down  in  1827,  and  a  new  and  en- 
larged edifice  is  in  course  of  erection. 

TothlU-fields  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  is  now  sunk  into  comparative  msignificance.  In  the  year  1266, 
John  Mansel,  priest  and  king's  counsel,  invited  Henry  III.  and  his 
queen,  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  queen,  prince  Edward,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility,  knights,  the  Inshop  of  London,  and 
several  of  the  dtisens,  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  his  house,  which 
stood  in  this  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  The  number  of  guests 
is  stated  to  have  l>een  so  great,  that  the  mansion  was  too  small  for 
their  reception,  and  he  was  oompelled  to  provide  tents  and  pavilions. 
Seven  himdred  messes  of  meat  were  insufficient  for  die  company. 

Certain  houses  which  stood  apart  from  the  rest  were  appointed 
during  the  great  plague  as  pest-houses.    Ttiey  are  still  standing. 

In  these  fields,  as  they  are  still  called,  was  held  an  annual  fair 
for  pleasure  ;  and  here,  during  the  dvtl  wars  in  Uie  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  was  erected  one  of  the  ^>rt•  which  surrounded  the  metro- 
polis :  it  consisted  of  a  battery  and  breast-work. 

TIm  fair  in  TothiU-<ieUI«  wu  called  ^.  MagdalM^s,  atod  was 
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granted  by  Henry  III.  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Weatmintter, 
anno  1267. 

York-atreet  is  the  oontwuation  of  James-street,  bearing  to  the 
left.  It  waa  formerly  called  Petty  France^  on  account  of  the  nam- 
ber  of  French  refugees,  who  settled  here  on  the  revocation  of  the 
•diet  of  Nautx  by  Louis  XIV.  It  had  its  preient  name  in  honour  ol 
the  duke  of  York. 

The  street  called  Broadway  is  at  the  west  end  of  TolhilUstreet, 
from  the  abbey,  and  the  east  end  of  York-street  already  men- 
tioned. In  Uiis  place,  or  rather  on  the  south  side  of  Little  Chapel 
street,  stands  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Margarets  church.  It  was 
called  the  New  Chapel  formerly,  but  is  now  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of 

Broadway  Church. 

It  was  first  built  by  Marmaduke  Darell,  brother  and  executor 
to  the  rev.  George  Darell,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who, 
by  will,  dated  April  24, 1631,  gave  400/.  to  erect  a  chapel  ia 
Tothill  Fields.  The  present  structure  was  completed  in  1636  by 
the  bounty  of  archbishop  Laud,  sir  Robert  Pye,  who  gave  500^ 
and  other  benefactors. 

Duriog  the  civil  war  temp.  Charles  I.  this  chapel  was  converted 
into  a  atable ;  but  at  the  restoration  it  reverted  to  its  former  situs* 
tion. 

Thb  structure  is  curious  from  the  mixture  of  Italian  and  pointed 
architecture  which  is  generally  found  in  the  buildings  of  the  period 
of  its  erection.  The  plan  is  cruciform :  but  the  area  occupied 
by  the  exterior  walls  is  almost  square.  The  walls  are  built  with 
dark  red  brick,  and  the  roof  covered  with  tile. 

The  four  elevations  of  the  building  are  nearly  uniform ;  the 
flanks  only  differing  from  the  east  and  west  fronts  in  a  slight  pro- 
jecti<m  at  the  transepts. 

The  west  front  has  a  large  circular  arched  window  in  the  centre, 
filled  m  with  stone-work,  which  formerly  cmisisted  of  four  roullions, 
dividing  the  window  into  five  lights,  with  arched  heads,  enclosing 
five  sweeps ;  the  head  of  the  arch  occupied  by  two  sub-arches  and 
various  perpendicular  and  quarterfoil  divisions:  the  whole  are 
walled  up,  except  the  divisions  in  the  head  of  the  arch.  On  each 
side  of  this  window  are  two  others  nearly  square,  divided  by  per- 
pendicular mullionsaa  before,  into  three  lights.  The  ancient  finish 
to  the  gable  is  destroyed,  and  a  modem  coping  substituted.  Above 
the  centre  rises  a  mean  turret  of  wood,  ending  in  a  cupola,  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  key.  The  flanka  have  windows 
of  the  same  number  and  character  as  l>efore,  which  are  all  open. 
Two  oval  windows  have  been  added  near  the  east.  The  transepts 
are  marked  by  a  slight  projection ;  and  the  gable,  like  the  west 
front,  is  modernised.  The  side  divisicms  are  finished  with  canti- 
lever cornices  and  dripping  eaves.  Beneath  the  two  side  windows, 
in  each  flank^  are  arched  doorways,  enclosed  in  rusticated  frootis- 
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pieces,  coverpd  with  pedimeDts;  the  doors  are  coeval  with  the 
main  edifice,  as  the  carving  of  them  shews.  The  raking  cornice  of 
the  pediment  of  the  northern  entrance  is  broken  to  let  in  a  tablet 
inscribed 

'To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jekyll,  D.  D.  paitorof  this  charch,  who  died 
October  1, 1698.' 

The  east  front  only  differs  from  the  western  in  having  no  tower, 
the  windows  are  entirely  open :  ail  the  angles  of  the  building  are 
rusticated  in  brick-work:  the  muUions  and  doorcases  are  stone. 
The  interior  is  not  remarkable  for  decoration  ;  it  is  made  in  breadth 
into  a  centre  and  side  ables  by  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  order 
between  the  Doric  and  Tuscan,  six  being  disposed  on  each  side  of 
the  central  aisle,  the  intercolumniation  in  the  middle  answering  to 
the  transept  being  wkler  than  the  others ;  the  columns  sustain  an 
entablature,  which  is  broken  at  the  transepts,  and  the  cornice  re- 
turned to  the  side  walls.  The  ceiling  of  the  central  aisle  and  tran- 
septs is  elliptically  arched  and  groined  at  the  intersection ;  the  side 
aisles  have  plain  horizontal  ceilings.  Galleries  are  erected  on 
each  side  of  the  church  with  pannelled  fronts,  and  another  ranging 
from  the  ground  to  a  considerable  height,  is  erected  at  the  west 
end ;  it  is  filled  with  seats  for  charity  children,  and  the  organ  and 
clock.  The  altar  screen  is  of  oak  in  three  divisions ;  the  centra]  con- 
tains the  decalogue,  over  which  is  a  pelican  in  relief ;  tlie  initial 
letters  of  the  commandments  are  curiously  ornamented.  The  side 
compartments  are  each  enriched  with  two  Corinthian  pilasters  sus- 
taining elliptical  pediments,  also  with  cherubic  heads,  foliage.  Sec, 
in  relief;  this  screen,  with  the  pews  and  the  rest  of  the  wood  work 
of  the  interior,  appear  to  have  been  constructed  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  divine  service  was  restored.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are 
situated  in  the  central  aisle  near  the  altar ;  the  former  is  hexagonal 
and  sustained  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  evidently  the  ori- 
ginal pulpit  of  the  chapel,  and  was  originally  affixed  to  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  south  transept,  as  the  irons  which  held  the  sounding 
board  still  remain ;  it  has  only  received  an  additional  support  of 
a  square  form  to  render  its  appearance  uniform  with  the  desks.  The 
foot  is  situated  hi  a  pew  in  the  south  aisle ;  it  consists  of  a  basin  of  ^ 
white  marble  on  a  balluster  of  the  same ;  the  cover,  &c,  carved  in  oak. 

In  the  east  window  are  some  fragments  of  painted  glass  which 
escaped  the  pious  hands  of  the  roundheads  when  they  profaned  the 
church ;  m  the  spandrils  of  one  of  the  sub-arches  in  the  tracery, 
are  two  cherubic  heads,  and  in  two  of  the  lights  is  the  following 
shield  of  arms,  viz.  Or  on  a  chevron  between  three  leopards  faces* 
Mabfe  a  mullet  for  difference  argent,  and  a  portcullice  crowned ; 
these  small  fragments  are  still  ui  danger  from  wilful  mischief ;  many 
of  the  windows  of  the  chureh  having  been  wantonly  broken,  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  that  any  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  establishment 
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should  be  in  want  of  proper  funds  to  keep  it  in  a  sound  state  of  re*' 
pair. 

The  monuments  are  numerous ;  at  the  east  end  cm  the  north  side 
of  the  largest  window  is  a  mural  monument  of  white  marbie,  su^ 
mounted  by  a  medallion  of  the  deceased  held  by  a  cherub,  to  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Squire,  without  any  date  of  her  decease  or  age. 

At  the  opposite  side  is  another  mural  monument,  consisting  of 
a  pedestal  sustaining  an  urn  of  a  tasteful  design,  and  surmounted  by 
a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  of  '  Carolos  Jervasius 
Pictor  regis,'  died  1739,  aged  70. 

Adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  widi  a  good  basso  relievo  of  8t. 
Pauls  school.  It  is  to  (he  Tiirmory  of  W.  W.  Giffard,  who  died 
May  4,  1801,  aged  18.  This  monument  was  erected  by  the 
scholars  of  St.  PauFs,  of  which  establishment  the  deceased  was  a 
monitor. 

Against  the  south  west  pillar  of  the  transept  is  a  slab  of  white 
marble,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Gunn,  Sunday 
evening  preacher  in  this  chapel.     He  died  Dec.  5, 1806,  aged  46. 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  church -yard  is  an  inscription  record* 
ing  Uie  decease  of  Margaret  Patten,  June  26, 1789,  aged  186.  She 
tiled  in  the  parish  workhouse. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Bridewell,  in  Tothill4ieldf ,  is  the 

Grem  Coat  Hospital,  mr  School. 

This  charitable  foundation  was  first  founded  by  several  inliabi- 
iants  of  the  city  of  Westminster  in  the  year  1638.  Their  inlentiott 
was  to  establish  an  hospital  in  this  city  similar  to  the  exceUenl  in- 
stitution of  Christ's  hospital,  London :  toaccomplirii  this,  application 
was  made  to  Charles  I.,  who  by  his  letters  patent  of  the  16th  of 
November,  in  the  15ih  year  of  his  reign,  constituted  certain  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Westminster  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  'The  governors  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  of  the  foundation  of  king  Charles.'  They  were  to 
consist  of  twenty  governors,  inhabitants  of  this  city,  to  have  |)erpe- 
tual  succession,  with  a  right  of  electing  governors,  for  supplying 
vacancies ;  and  to  purchase  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  mortmain,  to 
-the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  king  also  endowed 
the  hospital  with  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  paid 
out  of  the  treasury. 

This  noble  design  was  much  retarded,  and  indeed  almost  frus- 
trated, by  the  rebellion  of  the  Puritans  against  the  crowB  and  con 
atitution. 

The  charitable  donations  of  Charles  II.,  however,  and  of  some 
others,  raised  tiie  estate  to  about  800^. ;  but  even  this  is  much  re- 
'duced  by  fines  paid  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  (it  being 
chiefly  church-lands)  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases.  Casual  dona- 
tions, however,  serve  to  preserve  the  income  of  the  hospital,  so  that 
'It  is  able  to  mauitain  a  respectable  character  tDumg  the  numerous 
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charitable  instttntions  of  the  metropolis.  The  school  is  solely  for 
the  uae  of  the  children  of  parents  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret's. 

This  hospital  was  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Busby  and  Charles 
Twitty,  esq.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Green  gave  towards  the  building 
fifty  pounds.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  gave  to  this  hospital  sixty 
pounds  per  annum,  for  ever.  Mr.  Emery  Hill,  bequeathed  in  1677» 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.    Hugh  Squire 

Save  fifty  pounds.     Since  which  time  there  have  been  a  few  other 
ooations  and  bequests. 

Near  this  school  is  another  respectable  foundation  of  a  similar 
nature.    It  is  called 

The  Grey  Coat  Hotpiial.^ 

This  school  is  at  the  west  end  of  Great  Peter-street,  and  the 
south  end  of  Stretton  Ground. 

The  trustees  of  this  school  were  incorporated  by  letters  patent, 
dated  1706,  bv  the  name  of  the  '  Governors  of  the  Great  Coat  Hos- 
pital in  Tothill-fields,  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of  Queen  Anne.* 

The  school  itself  was  instituted  in  the  year  1696,  as  a  charity 
school  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

In  the  year  1701,  the  present  school  house  was  erected,  or  first 
occupied  for  this  purpose.  The  children  at  present  are  nearly  one 
hundred  m  number,  boys  and  girls.  It,  however,  is  not  so  flourish- 
ing as  it  is  known  to  have  been. 

In  1799,  a  mathematical  school  was  erected  on  thb  foundation, 
and  a  proper  master  retained  to  instruct  the  boys  in  navigation, 
and  to  fit  them  for  the  sea-service.  Several  of  them  have  since 
done  honour  to  their  profension,  and  obtained  rank  in  the  navy. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  school  in  1698,  there  have  been  ap- 
prenticed from  this  school,  nearly  two  thousand  children ;  and  these 
have  all  been  not  only  instructed,  but  clothed  and  maintained.  They 
are  carefully  educated  in  the  principles  of  religion,  according  to  the 
doctrines  and  forms  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  are  publicly 
examined  upon  the  Church  Catechism  or  Liturgy,  every  Sunday 
evening,  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  qualification  of  admission  are  first,  that  their  parents  shall 
have  settled  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  full  seven 
years  last  past,  and  is  a  real  object  of  charity ;  2dly,  Every  child 
to  be  full  seven  years  old,  and  under  ten ;  9d ly.  Candidates  must 
be  free  from  lameness,  and  all  infectious  disorders ;  and,  4th]y, 
Every  child  to  bring  with  it  the  usual  apparel  on  its  admittance ; 
and  the  parents  then  agree,  that  the  governors  shall  have  the  entire 
iluposing  of  the  child  when  fit  to  go  apprentice,  either  at  land 
or  sea^  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  yearly  expenses  of  ^is  most  excellent  charity  amount  to  up- 

^  These  appellationt  sre  f  iveo  on  ac-     the  boys  of  the  respective  fchoolf 
county  of  the  eolour  of  the  coatt  worn  by 
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wrardt  of  1,700/.    Besides  the  endowment,  the  finances  are  anisted 
by  contributions  at  sermons,  volunUry  benefactions,  and  legacies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tothill-fields  has  long  abounded  with 
charitable  institutions ;  one  of  the  most  extensive  is 

Emanuel  HotpUal^ 

Called  lady  Anne  Dacre's  alms  houses,  founded  in  the  year  1001^ 
the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

This  hospital  stands  near  James*-8treet,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Buckingham  Gate,  on  the  right.  It  owes  iu  foundation  to 
the  benevolent  design  of  Gregory,  lord  Dacre,  who  intended  to 
have  given  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  money  towards  building 
it,  and  forty  pounds  a  year,  in  lands,  for  ever  towards  the  relief  of 
aged  people,  and  bringing  up  children  in  habits  of  virtue  and  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts.  His  lordship  dying  before  he  accom- 
plished his  benevolent  purpose,  the  plan  was  taken  up  by  his  lady, 
Anne,  baroness  Dacre,  and  carried  into  effect.  By  her  will,  dated 
the  20lh  of  December,  1694,  she  devised,  that  out  of  the  revenues 
of  her  estates,  her  executor  should,  in  case  she  did  not  live  to  ac- 
complish it  herself,  build  a  neat  and  convenient  house,  with  rooms 
for  twenty  poor  grown  persons,  and  twenty  poor  children,  employ- 
ing for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  300/.,  and  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  and  then  to  assure  the  manor  of  Brainsburtoo,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  all  her  other  estates  in  that  county,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, to  that  corporation  for  ever,  and  to  grant  leases  thereof 
for  one  hundred  years,  or  less,  at  their  discretion,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  100/.,  and  she  gave  the  reversion  to  the  corporation  for 
ever,  and  also  to  complete  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  land,  in 
Tothill  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  which  she  was  then 
in  treaty  with  Edward  More,  esq.  and  whereon  the  hospital  shouki 
be  built,  and  then  it  should  be  called  '  Emanuel  Hospital  in  West- 
minster,' and  apponted  Edward  Fenner  mie  of  thejudges,  sir  Drue 
Drury,  knight,  George  Goring,  and  Edward  More,  esqrs.  executors. 

Soon  after  her  decease  the  executors  proceeded  to  effect  her 
Iord*s,  and  her  own  intention,  completed  the  purchase,  and  erected 
the  hospital,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  the  17th  of 
December,  43d  of  Elizabeth,  was  obtained  at  the  suit  of  Thomas, 
lord  Buckhurste,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England^  brother  and  heir 
of  lady  Dacre,  and  at  the  suit  also  of  her  executors,  that  the  house 
should  remain  an  alms-house  and  hospital  of  poor,  and  be  called 
'  Emanuel  Hospital,  in  or  near  Westminster;*  that  the  executors 
should  name  and  place  therem  twenty  poor  aged  people  to  dwell 
and  inhabit  therein^and  twenty  poor  children  to  be  brought  up,  as 
before  mentioned. 

After  the  decease  of  the  executors,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  incor- 
porotion,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  L(mdon,  should  be  for 
ever  called  governors  of  the  hospital,  and  of  the  lands,  and  posses- 
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•ions  thereof;  and  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  possessed  bjf  the 
original  executors. 

On  th3  18th  of  February,  1601,  sir  Edward  More,  knight,  con- 
▼e3fed  to  the  corporation,  then  legally  called  '  the  poor  of  Emanuel 
Hospital,*  &c.  the  house  then  lately  built,  and  the  court-yard  and 
{;arden,  containing  one  acre,  and  three  acres  of  pasture  land,  adjoin- 
mg  to  the  west.  To  accompany  this  grant  another  deed  was  exe- 
cuted, dated  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  of  confirmation,  and 
bargain  and  sale ;  from  the  same  parties,  the  executors,  to  the 
corporation^  confirming  the  establishment ;  and  granting  to  tliem 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  the  manor  of  Brainsbarton,  <&c.* 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  last  surviving  executor,  which  took  place 
in  16*23,  the  court  of  aldermen  succeeded  as  governors,  out  it 
appears,  from  the  records  of  that  court,  that  the  inhabitants  or 
par'ishioners  of  Chelsea,  of  Hayes,  and  of  St.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster had  the  privilege  of  presenting,  upon  every  vacancy,  two  can- 
didates for  the  choice  of  the  court ;  and  by  the  language  of  the 
entries  in  their  repertory,  it  seems  that  certain  rooms  were  appro* 
priated  to  those  parishes,t  which  was  acceded  to  upon  their  lepair- 
uig  the  houses. 

The  hospital  continued  in  this  state  till  the  year  1728,  when  the 
court  having  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  its  state,  it  did  not 
appear,  that  any  provision  had  been  made  for  twenty  poor  children, 
as  directed  by  the  will,  the  revenue  having  become  inadequate  tp 
that  charge  ;  that  the  hospital  had  been  rebuilt  when  this  was  in- 
tended, and  a  part  of  the  ground  left  for  a  chapel  and  rooms.  Tb^ 
allowance  paid  to  the  twenty  pensioners  out  of  the  chamber  of 
London  was  then  only  100/.  The  lease  of  the  manor  expired,  aB4 
a  new  lease  was  granted,  at  a  clear  rent  of  360/.  to  Samuel  Hassell, 
of  Thorpe,  esq.  upon  the  lives  of  two  of  his  sons,  and  one  grand* 
son  ;  and  at  that  time  the  revenue  had  accumulated  to  4,588/.  XOt.  6d. 
the  court,  therefore,  ordered  the  building  to  be  completed,  and 
provision  to  be  made  for  twenty  poor  children. 

The  rental  of  the  manor  of  Brainsburton,  and  the  lands  given  to  this 
foundatioD,  have  from  time  to  time  been  increased  so  much  beyond 
the  founder*s  expectation,  as  to  yield  an  income  exceeding  the  plan 
and  intention  of  distributing;  it  to  such  a  limited  number  of  the  class 
of  people  who  were  the  objects  of  her  benevolence. 

The  number  of  adults,  by  the  original  code  of  rules  and  statutes, 
was  limited  to  ten  men  and  ten  women ;  and  the  children  to  ten 
boys  and  ten  girls  ;  and  when  the  revenues  of  the  charity  had  aug- 
mented so  as  to  admit  an  extension  of  the  plan,  the  governors  had 
BO  power,  without  the  express  permission  of  parliament,  so  to  apply 
the  extra  funds.  Desirous,  however,  of  applying  the  income  of 
their  trust  to  the  intended  purpose,  they  preferred  a  bill  to  parlia- 

•  The  original  of  ibis  deed  i«  depo*  Jaly  16,  1667;  Decemlwr  %,  166$  | 
sited  in  Ihe  Rollt  Chapel.  and  March  82,  1688. 

t  See,  particularly,  the  entries  in 
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ment  in  1705,  stating  the  return  and  documents  of  the  foundatkn, 
and  that  the  income  and  revenues  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  objects  directed  bv  the  will  and 
charter,  and  that  it  was  probable  they  would  be  further  increased, 
by  granting  building  leases,  and  other  means. 

A  statute  was  accordingly  granted,  empowering  the  governors  to 
increase  the  number  of  objects,  in  proporticm  to  the  state  of  the 
funds. 

By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  court  admitted  five  men  and  five  women 
as  out-pensioners,  with  such  allowances  as  the  governors  should 
thmk  fit ;  and  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Westminster,  was  added  to 
those  out  of  whom  they  were  all  to  be  chosen.  Out  of  every  ten, 
eight  from  St.  Margaret*s  and  St.  John's,  one  from  Chelsea,  and 
one  from  Hayes.  The  age  and  qualifications  are  the  same,  except 
that  they  were  not  to  be  possessed  of  goods  exceeding  200/.  nor  of 
any  annuity  exceeding  10/.  being  respectively  double  the  amoun 
of  the  sums  mentioned  by  the  original  charter. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  vacancies  of  in-pensioners  should 
be  filled  up  by  out-pensioners ;  so  that  every  one  to  be  elected, 
must  be  an  ont-pensioner,  in  the  first  mstance.  The  number  of 
children  also  was  increased:  eight  poor  l>oys  bebg  clothed  and 
educated  at  the  hospital's  expence,  at  such  place  and  manner  as 
the  court  may  direct ;  their  ages,  at  the  time  of  election,  to  be  from 
seven  to  ten,  and  to  be  taken  out  of  the  same  parishes,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  men  and  women. 

By  the  same  act,  the  namber  of  girls  was  also  increased  from  ten 
lo  twelve. 

Passing  over  numerous  judicious  regulations,  plans  of  economy, 
and  means  of  augmenting  the  funds  and  the  benefits  of  this  founda- 
tion, it  is 'sufficient  to  add,  that  the  whole  charity  now  cons*8t8  of  a 
master  and  a  mistress,  and  twenty  in-pensioners,  vis.  ten  men,  of 
whom  one  is  the  warden ;  and  ten  women,  of  whom  one  b  the 
matron ;  five  men  and  five  women  as  out-pensioners ;  also  ten 
boys  and  ten  girls,  who  are  in-pensioners,  and  have  a  school-room, 
who  are  all  apprenticed  to  trades,  with  a  premium  of  ten  pounds, 
half  of  which  is  paid  at  the  time  ol  their  bindmg,  and  the  remain- 
der when  they  have  served  half  their  apprenticeship. 

Tke  WtUmimiUr  Ompiial,  or  l\tblie  fnfimMfy. 

^  Stands  at  the  east  end  of  James-street,  and  is  said  to  claim  senio* 
rity  of  all  others  of  its  kind,  having  been  instituted  in  the  year  1719 
at  the  expence  and  contribution  of  several  benevolent  individoab' 
*  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy  from  all  parts.*  It  is  a  plain 
neat  building,  and  has  within  these  few  yean  been  repaired  at  an 
expence  of  about  3000/.  * 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  commemoration  of  Handel  and  bis 
works  were  first  considered,  »«id  that  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
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kis  remaint  weie  hiterred»  was  suggested,  M  the  fittelt  place 
for  the  performance,  applicatum  was  made  to  the  bishop  of  Ilo«« 
Chester  for  his  permission  ;  and  it  having  been  represented,  that  th^ 
time  of  the  year  would  interfere  with  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
charity,  and  therefore  considerably  injure  the  resources  usually 
drawn  from  that  assembly,  the  bishop  stipulated  that  a  part  <rf 
the  nett  proceeds  should  be  applied  to.  the  use  of  this  charity« 
This  was  acceded  to,  and  the  result  proved  very  advantageous 
to  it* 

The  capita],  in  the  name  of  three  trusteesi  cmisists  of  several 
funds,  upwards  of  11,500/.  three  per  cents.  The  inalienatioD 
capital  for  the  incurables  amounts  to  upwards  of  21,868/.  in  seve^ 
ral  funds  of  tliree  per  cent ;  and  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
medicines,  are  charged  at  twenty  shillings  per  week,  which  does 
not  exhaust  more  than  one  third  of  the  income  appropriated  fov 
them  if 

The  number  of  alms  houses,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  is 
not  triflmg. 

Mr.  Whitcher*s  alms  houses,  ,in  Tothill  Fields,  were  founded  in 
the  year  1688^  for  six  poor  people,  who  have  each  five  pounds  per 
annum,  and  a  gown.  Here  is  a  small  chapel  for  their  use,  and  one 
of  them  reads  prayers  for  the  rest.  He  who  so  officiates  has 
twenty  shillings  per  annum  more  than  his  brethren. 

The  Rev.  James  Palmer,  B.  D.  founded  twelve  alms  houses  in 
Tothill  side,  in  the  year  1654.  There  are  six  men  and  six  women, 
who  have  each  six  pounds  and  a  chaldron  of  coals  per  annum  ; 
and  a  gown  fmce  in  two  years.  Here  is  a  chapel  for  their  use,  m 
which  Mr.  Palmer  used  to  pray  with  the  ol^ects  of  his  charity  twice 
a  week.     He  founded  here  a  small  free  school. 

Near  these  are  two  other  aims  houses,  on  the  front  of  which  is  the 
tol lowing  inscription : 

.  'The  |ift  of  Mrs.  Jodiih  Kifford.  wife  ofThomsa  Kifibrd,  who  was  ose  oftlis 
Others  oribe  Coort  of  Exchequer,  for  decayed  Ivirtaoos  poor  gentlewomes,  ont 
of  whom  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.' 

These  gentlewomen  have  each  five  pounds  per  annum.  The 
houses  were  founded  in  the  year  1705. 

Near  the  chapel  in  Little  Chapel  Street,  are  two  large  alms 
houses  for  two  men  and  their  wives,  who  have  each  six  pounds  per 
annum.    The  houses  have  each  the  following  inscription  : 

-  *  This  was  foanded  and  endowed  anno  1675,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Butler,  who  had 
done  many  other  deeds  of  eminent  charity  for  the  poor  of  this  parish : 

Regnat  in  eetemm  Virtus  Victorqne  trinmphans 

Secula  oancta  vicit  nescia  sola  mori. 

Emery  Hiirs  alms  houses  are  situate  in  the  middle  of  Rochester 
Row,  for  six  men  and  six  widows.  Mr.  Hill  left  one  hundred  pounds 
for  building  these  houses,  in  what  was  then  called  Petty  France* 

*  Pietas  Londinenses,  p*  813.  t  Ibid,  p.  814. 
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The  endowment  of  theae  houses  was  conting^ent  on  the  surplus  of 
what  wottkl  boiid  and  endow  the  twelve  alms  houses  abo?e  alluded 
to.    This  appears  by  his  will,  dated  1677. 

Those  houses  were  founded  in  the  year  1708.  The  single  per- 
sons have  eadi  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  per  annum  ;  the  others 
seven  pounds  four  shillings,  besides  a  gown  once  in  two  years,  and 
a  chaldron  of  ooals  yearly. 

Mr.  Hill  died  m  the  year  1677,  m  the  68th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's  church,  in  which,  against  ooe  of 
the  pillars  at  the  west  end,  he  has  a  white  marble  monument. 

In  Duke-street  are  some  very  good  houses,  having  their  fronts 
to  the  park,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  was 
built  by  Judge  Jefferies  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  barbarous  power. 
James  II.  for  the  accommodation  of  his  infamous  favourite,  granted 
him  permission  to  erect  a  gate,  with  steps  mto  the  park. 

After  the  fall  of  Jefferies,  his  Boa  possessed  it  for  a  short  time, 
till  his  dissolute  and  extravagant  life  brought  on  his  rum.  The 
house  was  then  purchased  by  government,  and  converted  to  the 
Me  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

After  the  commissioners  removed  to  their  present  office  Jef- 
fries house  became  private  property,  and  one  of  the  wmgs  was 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Margaret's  church.  Besides 
the  military  accountant's  office,  here  are  also  the  store  keeper 
general's  office,  and  the  recruiting  department. 

Near  the  last  street  is  Downmg-street,  a  narrow  mean  looking 
street ;  but  opening  at  the  top  into  a  handsome,  though  'small 
square,  in  which  is  the  residence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer and  prime  minister. 

This  house  has  nothing  in  its  exterior  or  interior  of  peculiar 
merit,  except  it  be  the  excellent  taste  and  beauty  manifested  in 
the  furniture,  decorations,  paintings,  library,  &c.  Nothmg,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  superfluous  or  unnecessarily  expensive  ;  a 
stranger  who  visits  the  houses  of  some  of  our  very  first  public  offi- 
cers and  political  characters,  would  not  suppose  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  at  any  time  in  a  very  flattering  state,  or  he 
would  conclude,  that  a  spirit  of  parsimony  had  seised  the  whole 
nation.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  official  residence  of  sudi 
a  person  as  the  first  minister  and  chief  director  in  the  affairs  of  the 
revenue,  would  have  had  a  commanding  and  conspicuous  situation, 
and  hafe  been  adorned  with  some  emblems  of  our  national  great- 
ness, or  some  intimations  of  our  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  this,  it  is  hidden  in  a  comer,  and  cannot  be  approached 
by  the  public  except  through  one  of  the  meanest  looking  streets  in 
the  metropolis.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  culpable  neglect,  and 
want  of  laudable  ambition  in  this  respect,  pervading  even  the 
government  itself. 

At  the  north  east  corner  of  Downing-street  is  an  extensive  and 
noble  pile  of  buildings,  known  as 
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Th$  New  Privy  Council  Office. 

Tbif  boilding  was  erected  od  the  site  of  some  old  offices  coO' 
nected  with  the  Treasury ;  it  was  cominenced  in  1824,  the  architect 
being  John  Soane,  esq. ;  it  is  an  highly  enriched  building  of  stone, 
the  order  the  Corinthian  of  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome. 
The  principal  elevation  consists  of  three  stories,  besides  a  base- 
ment fronted  by  a  sanken  area,  guarded  by  a  handsome  ballustrade 
ot  stone ;  the  two  succeeding  stories  are  ornamented  by  attached 
columns  resting  on  a  stylobate,  and  crowned  with  the  splendid 
enlabiature  of  the  original :  at  each  end  the  columns  are  insulated, 
and  form  a  pavilion,  which  is  returned  to  the  side  of  the  buildmg  in 
Dpwning-street,  the  pavilion  bemg  composed  of  twelve  columns ; 
the  third  or  attic  story  is  partially  concealed  by  the  ballustrade 
which  surmounts  the  entablature. 

In  the  general  style  of  finishing  and  fitting  up  the  interior,  sim- 
plicity united  with  elegance  has  been  adopted.  The  council 
chamber  is  peculiarly  rich  and  imposing  in  effect ;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  coved  ceilmg  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  enriched 
with  ornaments,  at  two  sides  of  which  are  lantern  lights,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  room ;  each  side  of  the  apartment  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  Scagliola  columns  supporting  an  ornamental 
entablature,  two  of  which  form  window  frames,  and  two  door- 
ways. At  the  two  ends  are  four  fireplaces,  and  at  the  side  to 
wards  the  stairs  are  three  doorways. 

The  building  is  not  yet  finished,  and  if  the  present  line  of  front 
is  adhered  to  it  seems  as  if  it  would  encroach  most  inconveniently 
on  the  street;  it  will  probably  remain  in  an  unfinbhed  state 
till  some  expedient  can  be  devised  to  remedy  the  present  awk- 
ward arrangement.  The  architect  proposed  to  ornament  that 
dull  avenue,  Downing-street,  with  two  triumphal  arches,  which  from 
its  confined  situation,  and  the  want  of  a  vista,  would,  however  grand 
and  expensive  the  subjects  might  be,  have  been  perfectly  outre 
and  useless  as  ornaments.  If  completed,  the  building  will  extend 
815  feet,  of  which  about  200  feet  is  finish^. 

nc  Treatury. 

The  treasury  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  fr<mting  the  parade 
in  St.  James's  park.  The  front  is  rustic, -and  consists  of  three 
stories :  the  lower  of  which  is  Tuscan ;  the  second,  Doric,  with 
large  arched  wmdows.  The  upper  part  of  this  story  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  of  the  Doric  frieze,  though 
this  range  of  ornament  is  not  supported  either  by  columns  or  pilas- 
ters. Over  this  is  a  range  of  Ionic  columns  in  the  centre,  supporting 
ft  pediment.  The  whole  structure  of  the  treasury  is  composed  of 
very  beautiful  parts.  Near  it  is  the  residence  of  the  prime  mi« 
nister,  in  Downing-street 

The  treasury  b  governed  by  the  lords  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
VOL  IV.  a 
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is  denominated  first  lord  of  the  treasui*y.     Under  these  are  jomt 
secretaries  and  otlier  assistants. 

Adjoining  the  Treasury  is  Melbourhe  House,  built  by  sir  Matthew 
Fealherstcmehaugh  :  but  being  afterwards  purchased  by  lord  Mel- 
bourne, it  was  exchanged  by  him'with  his  royal  highness  Frederick 
duke  of  York,  for  York-house,  Piccadilly,  who  added  the  dooae 
entrance  hall  and  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  When 
his  royal  highness  removed  to  Port  man -square,  the  house  was  re- 
stored to  lord  Melbourne. 

The  Horse  Guards 
constitute  a  noble  and  elegant  modern  stractufBi  coosbting  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings.  In  the  centre  ace  arched  passages  into  St. 
James's-park,  under  the  principal  of  which  the  sovereign  passes 
when  he  goes  in  state  to  the  house  of  lords :  it  is,  however,  very 
low  and  narrow.  On  each  side  of  the  passages  are  pavilions  and 
stables  for  the  use  of  the  horse  guards ;  although  the  edifice  is  cal- 
culated as  well  lor  the  foot  as  the  horse  when  on  duly.  The  cupola 
has  but  lille  to  recommend  it :  it,  however,  serves  to  Inreak  IhefJaia- 
ness  without  weakening  the  building  either  in  reality  or  appearance. 
The  wings  are  not  so  much  ornamented  as  Uie  centre.  They  con- 
sist of  a  fine  front,  projecting  a  little :  in  the  principal  story  the 
windows  are  ornamented :  those  on  the  side  are  plain.  Each  win^ 
has  a  pediment,  with  a  circular  window  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole 
building  is  equally  fine  and  respectable  in  its  construction.  The  two 
pavilions  in  front  of  the  street  are  occupied  by  centinels,  mounted, 
who  constantly  do  duty.  The  expense  of  this  fabric  was  30^000/. 
Within  are  kept  the  various  offices  for  the  war  department. 

Whitehall 
Was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  chief  justice 
of  England  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1241,  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Black  Friars  of  London, 
who  disposed  of  it,  in  1248,  to  Waller  de  Grey,  bishop  of  York  ; 
it  was  consequently  the  town  residence  of  the  succeeding  arch- 
bishops of  that  see,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  York  House. 

The  last  archbishop  whp  resided  here,  and  who  here  laid  down 
all  his  greatness,  was  the  inunificent  and  haughty  cardinal  Wolsey. 

His  disgrace  had  no  sooner  put  the  fickle  and  rapacious  monarch 
in  possession  of  this  mansion,  than  he  inclosed  the  park  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  palace  and  St.  James*s  hospital,  then  just 
converted  into  a  palace.  He  also  built  the  beautiful  gate,  and  added 
the  magnificent  gallery,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family, 
the  nobility,  and  great  officers  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing the  tournaments  performed  in  the  Tilt-yard.  Soon  afterwards 
he  ordered  a  tennis-court,  a  cockpit,  and  bowling  greens  ta 
be  formed,  with  other  conveniences,  for  various  kinds  of  diver- 
sion. 

Whitehall  then  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Eoglisb  mo- 
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narcbst  and  Henlziier*  lajs,  <it  was  a  structure  truly  royal. 
*  Here/  says  Pennant,  '  queen  Elizabeth  feasted  her  vanity  iii  the 
Tih-yard.  She  had/  continues  this  shrewd  and  sensible  writer, 
f  violence  of  temper ;  but,  with  the  truest  patriottsm,  and  most 
distinguished  abilities,  were  interwoven  the  greatest  vanity  and  most 
romantic  disposition.  Here,  in  her  sixty-third  year,  with  wrinkled 
face,  red  periwig,  little  eyes,  hooked  nose,  skinny  lips,  and  black 
teeth,  she  could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her  favourite  cour- 
tiers. Essex  (by  his  squire)  told  her  of  her  l>eauty  and  worth.  A 
Dutch  ambassador  assured  her  majesty,  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
voyage  to  see  her,  who,  for  beauty  and  wisdom,  excelled  all  other 
beauties  in  the  world.  She  laboured  at  an  audience  to  make  Mel- 
vil,  the  Scotch  ambassador,  acknowledge  that  his  charming  mistress 
was  inferior  in  beauty  to  herself.  The  artful  Scot  evaded  her  ques- 
tion. She  put  on  a  new  suit  of  every  foreign  nation,  each  day  of 
audience,  to  attract  his  admiratien  :  so  fond  was  she  of  dress,  that 
three  thousand  different  dresses  were  found  in  her  wardrobe, 
after  her  deatli.  Mortifying  reflection  !  m  finding  such  alloy  in  the 
greatest  character. 

She  was  fond  of  dancing;  and  shewed  great  humour  in  this 
exercise ;  whenever  a  messenger  from  Scothuid  came  to  deliver  any 
letters  to  her  from  his  master,  on  lifthtg  up  the  hangings,  be  was 
sure  to  find  her  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  affectedly,  that  he  might 
tell  James  by  her  youthful  disposition,  how  unlikely  he  was  to  come 
to  the  throne  be  so  much  thirsted  after.' 

Her  library  was  well  stored  with  books  in  various  languages ;  par- 
ticn.arly  Oreek,  Latui,  and  French  ;  but  her  vanity  and  ambition 
got  the  better  of  her  learning  and  taste,  and  spoiled  one  of  the 
greatest  princesses  that  ever  swayed  the  British  sceptre. 

In  the  year  1611,  was  held  a  most  sumptuous  tournament,  in 
honour  of  the  commissioBers  sent  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  pro- 
pose a  marriage  with  the  queen.  A  banqueting-house  at  the  expense 
of  1,700/.  was  erected,  and  most  superbly  ornamented.  '  The  gal- 
leries adjoining  to  her  majesty's  house  at  Whitehall,'  says  Holmshed, 
*  whereat  her  person  should  be  placed,  was  called,  and  not  without 
cause,  the  castell,  or  fortresse  of  perfect  beautie  I'  The  queen,  then 
in  her  forty-eighth  year,  received  everv  flattery  that  the  charms  of 
iifleen  could  claim.  '  The  fortresse  of  perfect  beautie  was  assailed 
by  Desire,  and  his  four  foster  children.'  The  combatants  on  both 
skies  were  persons  of  the  first  rank  :  the  earl  of  Arundel,  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  sir  Fulke  Grevitle  were  among  the  challengers  ;t  a  re- 
gular summons  was  first  sent  to  the  possessor  of  the  castle,  with  the 
«  delectable'  song,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  part : — 

'  Yeeld,  yeeld,  O  yeeld,  yoa  that  this  loot  do  hold. 
Which  seated  is  in  spotless  honor's  feeld^ 
Desire's  great  force,  no  forces  can  iviih-hold ; 
Then  to  Desire's  desire  O  yeeld,  O  yeeld !' 

♦  ftiaefaria.  f  Stow's  Anna?f,  p.  1 110 

a2 
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This  song  being  concluded,  '  two  cannons  were  fired  off,  one  with 
sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet  water :  and  after  were 
store  of  prettie  scaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen  tlirew  floures, 
and  such  fancies  against  the  walls,  with  all  such  devises  as  might 
seem  fit  shot  for  Desire.' 

In  the  end  Desire  is  repulsed,  and  forced  to  make  submissioo :  and 
thus  ended  an  amorous  foolery,  which  occupies  no  fewer  than  six  of 
Holinshed*8  folio  pages  in  describing. 

These  and  other  diversions  occupied  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  till 
she  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Oo  one  day  she  appointed  a 
Frenchman  to  '  do  feats  upon  a  rope  in  the  Conduit-yard :'  next 
day  she  commanded  the  bear,  the  bull,  and  the  ape,  to  be 
bayted  in  the  Tilt-yard.  And  on  Wednesday  she  had  solemn 
dawneing.'* 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Whitehall,  being  then  in  a  rumous  con- 
dition, was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  princely  manner.  The  Ban- 
quetting  rooms  were  pulled  down,  and  were  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
James's  successor. 

The  building  which  at  present  bears  the  name  of  the  Banquetting- 
house  was  begun  in  1619,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  his 
purest  manner;  it  was  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  the  kmg's 
architect;  was  finished  in  two  years,  and  cost  17,000/. ;  though  it 
seems  Jones  received  at  that  time,  for  his  ingenuity  at  labour,  as 
'  surveyor  of  the  works  done  about  the  king's  houses,  only  Hs,  4d. 
per  diem,  and  46/.  per  annum,  for  house  rent,  a  clerk,  and  other 
incidental  expences.' 

The  Banquetting-house,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  a  vast 
plan,  left  unexecuted  by  reason  of  the  unhappy  times  whidi  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  to  consist  of  four  fronts,  withm  a  large  central 
court,  and  five  lesser  ones :  between  two  of  the  latter,  a  beautiful 
circus,  with  an  arcade  below :  the  intervening  pillars  ornamented 
with  caryatides.  The  length  of  this  palace  was  to  have  been  one 
thousand  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  the  depth  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  feet.f 

The  genius  and  talents  of  Jones  are  clearly  marked  by  the  part 
of  the  building  now  remaining :  it  is  a  regular  edifice,  of  three 
stories.  The  lowest  has  a  rustic  wall,  with  small  square  blank 
windows ;  and  by  its  strength  appropriately  serves  as  a  basement  to 
the  orders  of  the  superstructure. 

The  next  story  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  columns  and  pilasters, 
between  which  are  well  proportioned  windows,  with  alternate  ellip- 
tical and  angular  pediments.  These  are  surmounted  with  a  proper 
entablature,  on  which  is  raised  a  second  series,  of  the  Cormthian 
order,  with  columns,  <^o.  like  the  other  compartments;  the 
columns  and  pilasters  bemg  placed  exactly  over  those  of  the  lower 
story. 

•  Sidney  Papers,  i.  p.  104. 
t  The  design  of  thia  palsce  is  exhibited  in  four  Jdrge  prints,  by  Fourdrioier. 
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From  the  capitals  are  carved  festoons^  meeting  with  masks  and 
other  ornaments,  in  the  middle. 

Above  is  an  entablature,  on  which  rises  a  ballustrade,  intersected 
with  pedestals. 

The  whole  is  admirably  proportioned  and  happily  executed.  The 
projecting  columns  have  a  fine  effect  in  the  entablatures,  which 
bemg  brought  forward  in  the  same  proportion,  gives  that  happy  di« 
versity  of  light  and  shade  so  essential  to  elegant  architecture 

The  dimensions  of  the  Banquetting-house  are  as  follow : 

ft.   in. 

Length  in  the  clear 110 

Breadth  ditto 65 

Height,  exterior 78 

of  the  lower  order 23     9 

of  the  upper  order 23     6 

of  interior 57 

George  I.  converted  the  interior  into  a  chapel  royal,  and  ap- 
pointed select  preachers  from  each  university  to  officiate  everv 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  salary,  which  is,  however, 
but  very  small. 

The  chief  ornament  of  this  place  is  the  ceiling,  painted  by  sir 
Peter  Paul  Reubens,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  this  court.  The 
subject  is  the  apotheosis  of  James  L  He  was  assisted  by  his  pupil 
Jordeans,  and  had  3,0002.  for  his  labour. 

The  subject  forms  nine  compartments.  The  centre  represents 
the  monarch  on  his  earthly  throne,  turning  with  horror  from  the 
god  of  war  and  the  other  discordant  deities,  and  giving  up  himself 
to  commerce  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  fme  performance,  which  is  done  on  canvass,  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  has  been  more  than  once  repaired.  Cipriani  re- 
ceived 2,000/.  for  repairing  it. 

Ralph,  in  his  *  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings,'  observes,  that 
this  picture  is  not  so  generally  known  as  one  could  wish,  but  needs 
c»ily  to  be  known  to  be  esteemed  according  to  its  merit.  '  In  short,* 
he  adds,  '  it  is  but  an  ill  decoration  for  a  place  of  religious  worship ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  its  contents  are  no  ways  akin  to  devotion ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  workmanship  is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  a 
man  must  have  abundance  of  zeal,  or  no  taste,  that  can  attend  to 
any  thing  beside.' 

'  Indeed,  it  does  appear  very'unaccountable  that  such  a  subject 
should  have  been  chosen  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist:  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  king,  and  of  such  a  king  as  James  !  Why,  after  this, 
was  not  the  monarch  canonized  ?  Yet  he  who  has  taken  his  seat 
among  the  gods  may  well  enough  be  deemed  to  be  lieyond  the 
honors  of  saintship,  though  the  elevation  is  somewhat  abrupt  and 
extreme;  but  what  will  not  the  vanity  of  nmrtals  drmk  in  !  what  will 
not  a  weak  king  allow  from  a  flattering  subject  !'* 

^  Nightiogale.  Beauties  of  England^  x.  pt,  iv.  p.  876. 
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In  Whitehall  chapel  have  been  deposited  the  e«|tea^  and  oilier 
trophies,  gained  by  the  valour  of  our  troopa  during  the  lata  war. 
The  day  appointed  for  tiiis  ceremony  was  the  16th  day  ol  May, 
1811.  At  an  early  hour  a  vast  body  of  persons  assembled  at  8t. 
James*8  park,  anxious  ^to  witness  tlie  triumphant  display.  The 
top  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  all  the  windows  contiguous  to  the 
parade,  appeared  entirely  occupied  by  spectators.  At  ten  o'ckick 
the  guard  was  paraded  in  a  state  of  discipline  which  conki  not  be 
excelled. 

Soon  after  the  line  was  formed  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge 
arrived,  with  sir  David  Dundas,  coromaiider^in*chief,  and  a  nume- 
rous staff  of  officers.  A  grand  salute  was  then  made,  and  the  bands 
paraded  with  martial  music.  The  guards  unfurled  their  state  colors, 
displaying  their  well-earned  laurels  in  Egypt,  and  the  officers  and 
men  wore  in  their  caps  sprigs  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves.  A  circle  was 
made  by  the  recruits,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  parade.  The 
ladies  of  fashion,  nobility,  and  the  friends  oif  the  officers,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  centre  of  the  ground,  near  the  staff.  Before  eleven 
o'clock  the  captured  trophies  were  conveyed  from  the  guard-room 
to  the  parade.  The  standards  were  six  in  number,  and  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  regiments  to  which  tliey  belonged 

1.  .  Ist  battalion 82nd  regiment. 

2.  •  2d  ditto Ditto. 

3.  .  3d  ditto Ditto. 

4.  «  26th  regiment  of  infantry. 

6.     •     mth  ditto Ditto. 

6.     •     87th  ditto    Ditto. 

The  last  mentioned  eagle  was  taken  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Barrosa,  by  the  two  battalions  of  the  gallant  87th,  and  appears 
without  a  colour,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  wreath 
around  its  neck. 

There  were  also  six  colours : 

1.  The  invmcible  standard  (falsely  so  called)  taken  ui  Egypt. 
It  is  so  tattered  that  the  moltos  arc  not  legible ;  a  bugle  in  the 
centre  being  the  only  figure  discernible. 

2.  •  2d  battalion  6th  regiment. 

3.  •  1st  ditto Prtissian  regiment. 

4.  .  2d  ditto Ditto. 

5.  .  A  fort  standard. 

0.     .     A  French  regimental  colour. 

At  the  mstant  that  the  six  eagles,  and  so  many  also  of  the  enemy's 
ordinary  colours  caught  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  an  universal  shout 
of  national  triumph  ensued.  The  fine  company  of  grenadiers  had 
the  honourable  charge  of  them.  The  bands  of  the  duke  of  Yot-k 
and  the  Coldstream  regiments  then  proceeded  from  the  front  of  the 
edifice,  followed  by  the  eagle  bearers.     Martial  music  again  cheered 
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the  eaify  and  th^  mtiitary  procession  nio?ed  towards  Whitehall. 
On  passing  the  British  colours,  the  eagles  were  lowered,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  due  to  the  conquerors.  The  multitude  with  hats  in  the 
air,  gave  loud  bursts  of  exultation ;  and  the  spectacle  was  at  that 
moment  peculiarly  grand  and  interesting. 

The  ceremony  in  tlie  chapel  was  as  follows : — 

After  the  first  lesson,  Dr.  Nares's  '  Te  Deum*  was  sung  ;  but  a 
pause  taking  place  immediately  after  'We  praise  thee,  O  God,'  the 
military  trophies  were  at  that  time  silently  introduced  at  the  right 
and  left  doors,.under  escorts  of  grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
borne  by  twelve  grenadiers  of  the  guards,  selected  for  their  fine 
manly  figures,  who  grounded  them  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  im- 
pression of  the  spectacle  at  this  moment  may  morc  readily  be  con- 
ceived than  described.  But  it  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  contem- 
plate its  inspiring  effect  on  the  gaznig  soldiery,  as  principals  in  this 
national  triumphs  '  Te  Deum*  was  then  sung  through  by  the  whole 
choir^  to  which  the  breast  of  every  spectator  seemed  to  heave  in 
pious  unison*  Tliis  ended,  the  six  eagle  standards  were  elevated 
against  the  two  semicircular  divisions  of  the  altar-piece,  three  on 
each  side,  the  butts  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  upper 
parts  sustained  by  double  gilt  chains  of  sufficient  length  to  give  then: 
an  uniform  declension  for  their  display. 

The  six  ordinary  French  colours  were  then  ranged  horizontally 
over  the  upper  gallery. 

A  circumstance  relating  to  one  of  these  standards  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  here.  The  eagles  in  general  are  attached  to  the  staves  on 
which  they  are  borne,  by  a  screw ;  so  that  in  case  of  imminent  dan- 
ger they  inav  be  taken  off  and  concealed,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  liands  of  an  enemy.  Napoleon,  however,  on  presenting  to 
his  8th  regiment  the  eagle  taken  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  observed, 
that  it  was  impossible  this  standard  should  ever  be  taken  by  any  foe 
from  so  fine  a  body  of  men,  who  had,  on  so  many  occasions,  exhi- 
bited proofs  ol  the  most  determined  valour;  for  which  reason  he  de- 
sired that  the  eagle  might  be  rivetted  to  the  staff.  His  desire  was 
complied  with ;  and,  but  for  that  order,  this  well-earned  trophy 
would  probably  have  escaped  our  still  more  valiant  87 Ih,  to  whom 
this  boasted  corps  was  opposed.* 

When  Whitehall  was  first  erected,  it  was  little  thought  that  James 
was  constructing  a  passage  from  it  for  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  devout  regicides,  mad  with  political  fury,  and  madder  still 
with  religious  fanaticism,  having  brought  their  unfortunate  *  king 
from  St.  Jameses  palace  to  this  place,  his  last  abode,  he  was  c<mi- 
ducted  across  the  park ;  and,  having  arrived,  he  was  made  to  as- 
cend the  great  stair-case,  whence  he  passed  through  the  long  gal- 
lery to  his  bed-chamber. 

On  the  day  of   his  death   he  was  conducted  along  the  galleries 
♦  Nightingale.  Beaaties  of  England,  vol.  x.  pt.  iv.  p.  879. 
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tad  the  Banquettbg-lioiMe,  through  a  passage  broken  oo  purpose 
in  the  wall,  to  the  scaffold. 

This  passage  still  remains*  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  and  b 
at  present  a  door  to  a  small  additional  building  in  Soothmd-yard. 

Before  we  finally  quit  this  place,  some  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  fme  brazen  statue  of  James  11.  erected  by  Grinltn  Gibbons,  in 
Scotland-yard.  The  attitude  of  this  figure  has  been  described  as 
singularly  fine,  the  manner  free,  and  easy,  the  execution  finished 
and  perfect,  and  the  expressimi  in  the  face  inimitable. 

On  the  base  is  the  following : 

<  Jacobvt  lecviidvi,  Dei  gmtia,  Angli«,  Scoli»,  FraociA,  eC  Hilienii«,  Rei 
Fidei  I>ereiiaor,  Adoo  m.d.clzzxti.' 

Adjoining  the  Banquetting-house  was  formerly  the  Privy  garden, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained,  though  built  upon.  Sir  Chrisio* 
pher  Wren  was  ordered  by  queen  Anne,  in  1705,  to  erect  a  wall,  to 
enclose  that  part  of  the  garden  which  contained  a  fountain,  as  a  plea- 
sure ground  to  the  hpuse  inhabited  by  the  Scotch  commissioners 
appointed  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

On  the  site  of  part  of  the  Privy  gardens  was  a  large  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  dukes  of  Richmond ;  this  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
a  handsome  row  of  houses,  called  Richmond-terrace,  erected. 

At  the  north  end  of  King-street,  and  comer  of  Downing-atreet* 
was  a  very  handsome  stone  gate,  erected  by  Henry  Vllf .  in  1532, 
for  a  communication  between  the  palace  of  Whitehall  and  St. 
James*8  park,  by  a  passage  over  the  same.  This  was  taken  down 
in  1723  to  facilitate  the  passage  to  and  from  St  Stephen's  chapel  and 
Westminster  hall.  There  was  another  gate  nearer  Charing-cross, 
said  to  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Hans  Holbein ;  it  was 
long  used  as  the  state-paper  office,  and  was  taken  down  in  1750. 
BoSi  these  gates  were  very  handsome,  with  turrets  and  battlements 
of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  'one  was 
built  of  bricks  of  two  colours,  glazed  and  disposed  in  a  tesselated 
form.'  There  were  also  busts  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester ;  which  are  still  preserved  on  the  front  of  one 
of  the  keepers*  lodges  in  Windsor  park.* 

The  Board  of  Trade. 

The  offices  belonging  to  this  department  are  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Cannon-row,  they  are  contained  in  a  plain  brick  building, 
having  a  recessed  portico,  composed  of  four  Ionic  columns,  raised 
on  a  flight  of  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment  in  the  centre  ; 
the  building  is  flanked  by  a  court,  enclosed  with  a  dwarf  wall  and 
ir<m  ratling. 

^  Smitb'i  Wetimiotter,  2S. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Hiiicry  and  Topography  of  St.  John's  Parish,  Wtstmtnster. 

This  parish  was  formerly  part  of  the  adjacent  one  of  St.  Mar« 
garet*8,  from  which  it  was  separatee!  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1728. 

It  is  of  small  extent,  and  is  bounded  by  St.  Margaret's  parish  oo 
the  north,  the  river  on  the  east,  and  by  St.  George's  parish  on  the 
south  and  west.  Its  bounds  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  Par- 
liament-stairs, it  proceeds  to  Abingdon-street,  the  east  side  of  which 
is  in  this  parish,  along  College-street,  on  the  south  side  of  DeanV 
yard,  along  Orchard-street,  down  New  Pye-street,  Old  Pye-slreet, 
and  Artillery-place :  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  be- 
hind Rochester-row,  across  Vauxhall  road,  to  tlie  common  sewer^ 
which  it  keeps  to  the  river  Thames,  where  it  enters  opposite  Nine 
Elms. 

St.  John's  Church. 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  stands  near  the  end 
of  Millbank-street,  is  one  of  the  fifty*two  new  churches  built  soon 
after  the  time  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Archer,  who  has  certainly  shown  no  little  skill  or  power  of  mvention 
oil  this  occasion. 

This  church  owes  its  origin  to  the  increased  population  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1721,  and  was 
consecrated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1728.  The  act  of  parliament,* 
passed  for  this  purpose,  states,  the  inhabitants,  having  previously 
marked  certain  boundaries,  applied  by  petition  to  have  this  erected 
into  a  distinct  parish.  The  act  accordingly  not  only  granted  this, 
but  likewise  towards  providing  and  settling  a  maintenance  for  the 
rector  and  his  successors,  granted  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
in  fee  simple,  for  their  use. 

Over  and  above  the  profits  that  should  arise  from  that  purchase, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
as  a  farther  provision  for  the  rector  and  Lis  successors,  should  be 
annually  raised  by  an  equal  rate  upon  the  inhabitants,  to  be  assessed 
by  tlie  rector,  churchwardens,  and  vesUry,  on  every  Easter  Tuesday, 
or  fourteen  days  afterwards ;  and  in  case  the  rector,  &c.  should  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  make  such  assessment  within  the  time  appointed, 
he  or  they,  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  to  forfeit  to  the  king  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  such  offence.  The  assessment, 
when  made,  was  ordered  to  be  confirmed  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  city  or  liberty  of  Westminster;  and  the  collectors  to  be 
diosen  by  Uie  vestry ;  who,  upon  their  refusing  to  act,  are  to  forfeit 
to  the  king  also  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
•  1  Geo.  U.  m9.  >.  wp.  n. 
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It  was  also  enacted  that,  as  by  the  division  of  St.  Margaret*s,  the 
curate  thereof  and  the  chaplain  of  Tothili-fields  chapel  would  be- 
come great  sufferers,  llie  rector  of  this  parish,  and  his  successors, 
are  l«r  e«er  to  pay.  to  the  curate,  otherwise  so  suffering,  the  sum  of 
seventeen  pounds  eight  shillingcf  and  eleven-pence  per  annum^  by 
quarterly  payments,  without  any  deduction  ;  and  also  to  pay  to  llie 
chaplain  oiTolhill-fields  chapel  annually  the  sum  of  fifty-tvio  pounds 
t^n  shillings. 

To  this,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  new  churches,  the  first  prcr 
•entation  was  in  the  king;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  advouson 
to  belong  for  ever  afterwards  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster. 

To  prevent  this  rectory  from  being  held  in  commendam,  all 
licenses  and  dispensations  for  holding  the  same  are,  by  the  same  act 
of  parliament,  declared  null  and  void. 

While  this  church  was  building,  the  foundations  gave  way  ;  and 
it  sunk  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  material  alteration  in  the  plan  ori- 
ginally laid  down  for  its  construction  ;  which  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  its  present  curious  appearance. 

This  magnificent  building  differs  from  the  general  arrangement 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  plan  is  an  oblong  square,  tne  two 
narrowest  ends  of  which  are  contracted  by  means  of  sweeps  in  the 
walls,  forming  quadrants  of  circles,  and  having  porticoes  flanked 
with  four  square  towers  attached  to  the  other  sides.  The  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  edifice  contain  the  entrances,  betog,  contrary 
to  usual  practice,  the  principal  fronts  of  the  bnikiing ;  they  aft 
nniforni  with  each  other,  and  the  description  of  one  will  therefore 
suffice  for  both.  The  elevation  commences  with  a  lofty  double 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  winged  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  com- 
posed of  five  divisions,  the  three  central  ones  being  recessed, 
and  comprising  two  columns;  the  side  divisions  are  marked  by 
ant» ;  in  every  division  is  an  arched  doorway,  with  a  window  of  the 
same  form  above  it;  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the  entablature  of 
the  order,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  broken  above  the  centre  of  the 
front  to  let  in  an  arch,  flanked  by  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
covered  with  a  pediment,  behind  which  the  church  also  finishes 
with  a  second  pediment ;  above  the  side  divisions,  the  towers  com- 
mence with  square  styh>bate8,  which  taking  their  rise  from  the 
raking  cornice  of  the  lHt>ken  pediment  forcibly  add  to  the  charactei 
of  instability,  for  which  the  towers  of  this  churdi  arc  remarkable. 

Above  the  stylobate  the  towe«  take  a  circular  form,  and  are 
encircled  by  four  insulated  columits  risinff  from  the  angles  of  the 
square  portion  of  the  design ;  in  the  north  and  south  elevations  are 
arched  windows  with  circular  oncB  above  them  ;  iii  the  other  two 
intercolttmniations  are  parallelogram  mafic  openmgs  flanked  by 
pifasters,  th*  whole  is  crowned  wilh  an  entablature ;  the  columns 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  entablature  over  them  is  whim- 
sically enough  made  to  assume    the   drcnlar  form;    by  means 
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of  the  loiter^  the  cohimos  are  uuted  to  the  cella;  the  root  of  eanh 
tower  ie  covered  with  lead  formiBg  a  bell  shaped  cupola ;  owing^  to 
the  detective  oonstruction  ci  the  buildmg»  the  whole  'is  greatly  out  of 
order ;  the  perpendicular  is  lost  in  aome  instances,  and  tlie  columns 
defaced  by  being  bound  to  eacholher^  and  to  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing by  bars  of  iron.  The  east  and  west  fronts  are  uniform ;  (he 
elevaticm  commences  with  a  stylobate.  in  which  are  windows  and 
entrances  to  the  vaults ;  tlie  superstructure  is  made  into  four  divi- 
sions by  pilasters,  and  finished  by  the  entabkture,  which  is  conti- 
nued round  the  entire  building ;  in  the  central  division  is  a  large 
arched  window,  and  in  the  side  ones  smaller  windows  recently 
walled  up  in  the  east  front.  An  attic  is  raised  above  the  entabla^ 
ture  of  the  order  supported  by  trusses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  niche  be- 
tween grouped  antse,  covered  with  a  pediment;  in  each  flank 
is  a  circular  headed  wmdow  of  recent  construction ;  the  west  end 
has  no  windows  in  the  flanks,  and  those  in  the  side  divisions  are 
still  open ;  the  sweeping  walls  which  connect  the  four  fronts  com- 
mence with  a  stylobate,  and  are  finished  with  the  continued  enta- 
blature ;  in  each  are  arched  windows  as  before.  The  church  is 
now  covered  with  an  unsightly  roof,  which  was  mibstituted  after  the 
fire,  for  one  more  appropriate  to  this  splendid  buildmg,  which  be- 
fore tliat  unfortunate  accident  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
church  in  the  metropolis  after  the  cathedral^  the  roof  is  now 
covered  with  slates. 

The  interior  i»  approached  by  small  porches  within  the  prin- 
cipal porticoes ;  in  its  present  state,  it  she^s  a  large  uid  hand- 
some area  unbroken  by  pillars  or  arches.  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
which  is  carried  round  the  side  walls  in  pilaster,  surmounted  by  a 
rich  entablature  ;  the  pand  groups  of  columns,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  angles  of  the  building,  in  the  style  of  St.  Mary,  Wool- 
nolh,*  were  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  the  small  wmdows  in  the  lateral 
divisions  of  the  east  and  west  fronts  being  designed  to  throw  a  light 
behind  the  columns  and  pre.vent  the  gloom  which  their  great  size 
might  otherwise  create.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal,  pannelled  into 
square  compartments  by  flying  cornices,  the  soffits  enriched  with 
guillochi ;  in  the  midst  of  the  ceiling  is  a  large  circular  pannel 
with  a  magnificent  boss  m  the  centre ;  the  soffites  of  the  pannels 
are  painted  a  ceniluan  blue ;  the  ornamental  portions  stone  color  ; 
an  oak  gallery,  sustained  on  insignificant  Ionic  columns,  occupies 
the  west  end  and  'the  north  and  south  sides ;  this  gallery  is  not 
coeval  with  the  church  ;  in  the  western  portion  is  the  organ. 

The  chancel  is  a  large  recess,  which  has  been  only  completed 
at  the  late  repair,  having  been  in  an  imperfect  state  ever  since  the 
fire;  it  now  makes  a  splendid  appearance,  owing  to  the  judicious 
ornaments  which  were  at  that  time  added  to  it.  The  east  window 
is  enclosed  in  an  enriched  architrave,  copied  from  the  architecture 
of  the  temple  of  Jupitor  Stator,  with  the  addition  of  a  sweeping 
♦  Vide  vol.  iii.  |)age  689. 
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range  of  minute  cherubic  heads  round  the  arch  in  imitation  of  sta 
tuary  marble,  and  which  were  copied  from  a  monument  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's churdi ;  the  new  windows  in  the  flanks  have  also  architraves 
enriched  witli  roses ;  the  altar  screen  is  composed  of  five  divisions ; 
the  central  is  occupied  by  a  paintmg  of  *  Christ  bearing  hU  Croti 
after  Carlo  DoUi ;  this  is  situated  between  two  Ionic  columns,  the 
shafts  imitating  Sienna  marble ;  the  other  divisions  are  made  by 
pilasters,  and  contain  the  usual  inscriptions  on  pannels,  in  imita 
ticm  of  various  marbles ;  above  the  central  divisicm  was  formerly 
a  pediment  interfering  with  the  window ;  this  has  been  altered  to  a 
light  pedimental  cornice  enriched  with  lioneysuckles.  The  arched 
ceiling  has  a  gilt  glory  in  the  centre ;  the  two  pilasters  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  chancel  are  painted  to  imitate  Sienna  marble,  and  the 
capitals,  modillions,  and  other  enrichments  are  gilt. 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  situated  in  one  group  in  front  of  the 
altar  rails.  In  the  new  pewtng  of  the  church  at  the  last  repair, 
free  seats  were  constructed,  but  with  a  contemptible  spirit  of  aristo- 
cratic pride,  a  line  of  bronze  ornamental  honeysuckles  was  con- 
structed to  distinguish  (he  humble  occupants  of  the  new  free  seats 
from  the  more  favourite  tenants  of  the  pews — a  distinction  inimical 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England — utterly  at  variance  with 
Christian  benevolence,  and  disgraceful  to.  any  building  for  religious 
purposes,  in  which  the  '  rich  and  the  poor  meet  togeUier,*  or  ought 
to  do  so. 

The  font  is  situated  in  the  north  west  angle  of  the  church ;  it  is 
a  neat  basin  of  veined  marble  on  an  octagonal  pillar. 

In  the  central  wmdow  of  the.chancel  is  a  repetition  of  the  subject 
of  the  altar-piece  in  stained  glass  between  paintings  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  the  remainder  of  the  wmdow  being  filled  up  with  orna- 
mental work;  this  painted  glass  was  presented  to  the  church  in 
1818,  by  T.  Green,  esq.  of  Millbankrow. 

The  monuments  are  few^  and  none  are  of  consequence. 

In  the  vestry,  which  is  a  spacious  apartment,  is  a  painting  of  tht 
ruins  of  the  church  after  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1742. 
It  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  G.  Cross,  esq. 

In  1742,  above  mentioned,  the  interior  of  this  edifice  was  mudi 
injured  by  fire,  by  which  the  whole  fittings  up  were  destroyed  ;  very 
considerable  repairs  and  alterations,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  parish, 
at  the  same  time,  improvements  took  place  in  1826,  under  the 
superintendance  of  W.  Inn  wood,  esq.  architect;  the  repairs  were 
completed,  and  the  church  re-opened  on  the  18lh  December  m 
that  year.* 

In  Tufton-street,  at  the  corner  of  Peter-street,  stands  a  house, 
which  tradition  has  assigned  as  once  the  residence  of  the  notorious 
colonel  Blood.f  The  house  is  distinguished  by  a  shield  ;  the  arms 
obliterated  by  time.  It  still  exists  in  the  brick-work  over  the  first 
story.  The  house  overlooked  Bowling-slreet,  which  was  once, 
•  Geot.  Mag,  xc.  part  1,  p.  ;0,  t  vide  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  WI. 
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what  that  name  implies,  a  place  where  the  residents  of  the  acyoinmg 
clobtersused  to  exercise;  and  it  had  also  a  view  over  the  gardens 
upon  which  Peter-street,  Great  and  Little  Smith-street,  Cowley, 
and  North-street,  and,  indeed,  all  the  ground'upon  which  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  various  streets  in  its  vicinity  have 
been  erected.* 

In  Horseferry-road  is  the  Gasometer  and  works  belcmging  to  the 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

This  is  the  most  extensive,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  best  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis. 

This  company  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Frederick  Albert 
Winsor,  who  made  a  public  exhibition  of  the  effect  of  gas,  the 
evening  of  the  king's  birth-day  in  1807,  on  the  wall  between  the 
mall  and  the  park.  Mr.  Winsor,  however,  has  long  ceased  to 
have  any  concern  with  the  establishment ;  and  since  he  retired 
an  act  of  parliament  has  been  obtained,  by  which  the  company 
is  become  an  incorporated  body ;  and  under  the  very  able  direction 
of  Mr.Clegg,  a  scientific  gentleman,  of  great  information,  who  came 
from  Manchester  for  that  purpose,  the  works  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  most  busy  and  active  part  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster is  already  illuminated  by  the  gas  produced  at  the  gaso- 
meter in  Peter-street.  The  premises  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  gasometers  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  strong  brick 
buildings. 

The  farthest  extremity  of  the  city  of  Westminster  is  at  Mill-bank, 
a  long  row  of  houses,  some  of  them  very  neat,  extending  along  the 
south  west  1)ank  of  the  Thames,  and  looking  over  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  where  the  venerable  palace  of  Lambeth  presents  itself  as 
an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  annals  and  history 
of  this  country. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Millbank  was  a  mere  marshy 
tract.  Here  is  situate  a  house  called  Peterborough -house,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  first  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  till  the  year  1735,  when  it  was  purchased  by  sir  Robert 
Grosvenor,  from  whom  it  descended  to  earl  Grosvenor,  whose  family 
rebuilt  it  in  its  present  form. 

At  one  time  the  Horse-ferry  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  pas 
sages  over  the  Thames.     It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  chain 
bridge  across  the  river  from  this  spot  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  captain  Brown,  R.  N.  the  architect  of  the  chain  pier,  Brighton, 
Hammersmith-bridge,  &c. 

'  Penitentiary, 
After  nearly  half  a  century  spent  in  deliberation,  even  when  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  was  acknowledged,  a  penitentiary,  as  a 
substitute  for  transportation,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  more  than 

^  Earopean  Mag.  Aog.  1808. 
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Iialf  a  million  of  money ;  and,  after  an  experiment  of  seven  years, 
the  mal*  aria  of  M illbank  has  defeated  the  views  of  the  leftalature, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  prisiHiers  have  all  been  removed  either 
to  the  ci-devant  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Regent's  Park,  or  the  hulks 
at  Woolwich. 

So  early  as  the  year  1779,  a  plan  was  formed  for  a  system  of 
penitentiary  imprisonment,  calculated  to  reform  offenders;  and  an 
act  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  sir  William  Blackstone, 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Mr.  Howard.  In  the  preamble 
of  this  act  (which  passed  the  legislature),  a  conviction  was  expressed, 
that  *  if  many  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  for  which  transportation 
has  been  usually  inflicted,  were  ordered  to  solitary  confinement, 
accompanied  by  well  regulated  labour  and  religious  instruction,  it 
might  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only  of  deterring  others 
from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  but  also  of  reforming  the 
individuals  and  inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry.' 

Fifteen  year*  after  this  declaratory  statute  had  passed,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect, 
and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  so  many  difficulties  arose  in  the  mode  of  carrying  thb 
measure  into  execution,  that  the  contract  was  re-purchased  for  the 
sum  of  23,578/.  and  the  plan  abandoned  until  the  year  181 1^  when 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  recommended'  that  it  shouhl  be 
resumed. 

Millbank  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  new  Penitentiary,  which 
was  almost  immediately  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Harvey ;  and  so  rapidly  was  the  work  conducted,  that  in  1816  a 
part  of  the  building  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  cmivicts.  The 
building  is  of  a  sexagonal  form,  and  occupies  a  space  of  eighteen 
acres.  In  the  centre  are  the  apartments  of  the  governor,  whence  he 
can  have  a  complete  view  of  the  seven  distinct  wards  which  surround 
him.  The  rooms  for  the  prisoners  are  about  twelve  feet  by  seven, 
and  are  supplied  with  a  bedstead  and  comfortable  clothing ;  the  pri- 
soners are  kept  to  hard  labour,  but  are  entitled  to  a  per  ceutage  of 
their  earnings,  which  is  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  them  on  their  dis- 
charge. 

The  Penitentiary  was  at  first  only  intended  for  400  male,  and  an 
equal  number  of  female  convicts;  but  it  is  capable  of  holding  1000: 
and  it  appears  from  a  report  of  tlie  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  1823,  that  when  the  committee  visited  the  prison,  there 
were  809  prisoners,  of  whom  666  were  males,  and  808  females 
Of  these  101  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  57  for 
fourteen,  and  71 1  for  seven  years.  The  ratio  in  which  the  trans- 
portation is  commuted  for  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary  is,  tliat 
all  those  who  have  been  capitally  convicted  are  imprisoned  for  ten 
years;  those  who  are  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  transportation  for 
seven  ;  and  all  seven  years'  casei  for  five.  This  commutation  is  dis- 
proportionate, but  the  smallest  term  was  fixed   conformably  to  an 
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opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Howard,  that  five  years  should  be  the  tni- 
nimum  of  imprisonment  on  the  Penitentiary  system. 

Although  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour  may  in  some 
cases  be  an  eicellent  mode  of  prison  discipline,  yet  the  experiment 
at  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  has  not  been  a  successful  one  ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful,  how  far  a  system  which  is  calculated  to  excite 
feelings  of  despair  and  weariness  of  thought  can  be  conducive  to 
the  refornatioii  of  the  offenders  ;  though  it  may  insure  a  dreadful 
punishment.  The  motto  which  Dante  gives  for  the  gates  of  the 
Infernal  Regions,  might  with  little  qualification  be  inscribed  on  the 
entrance  of  the  MiHImnk  Penitentiary. 

Lassat'  ogni  speraosa,  vio  cbe  'ntrate. 

An  evil  attendmg  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  though  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  system,  is,  that  although  the  prisoners  are  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  trades,  yet,  says  the  report,  '  it  is  in  evidence 
that  the  best  class  of  work  is  not  taught,  and  that  those  who  are 
brought  up  as  tailors,  can  hardly  hope  to  gain  their  daily  bread,  at 
their  discharge.  That  it  may  happen  that  persons  who  have 
passed  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the  Penitentiary,  may  be  dis- 
charged from  it,  without  any  means  of  gaining  their  subsistence, 
ai:d  may  thus  be  exposed  to  temptations  by  which  poverty  and 
want  are  assailed,  and  which  perhaps  originally  induced  them  to 
commit  the  crimes  which  had  subjected  them  to  punishment." 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Millbank  is 

Vatixhall  Bridge, 

This  bridge  was  projected  in  1808,  by  Ralph  Dodd,  the  father 
of  the  projector  of  Waterloo  bridge ;  and  a  company  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  the  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  '  building  a  bridge  from 
the  soutJi  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  Cumberland  gardens,  or 
Vauxhall  turnpike,  in  Lambeth,  to  the  opposite  shore,  called 
Millbank,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Westminster.'  The  first  st<Hie 
on  the  Middlesex  side  was  laid  by  lord  Dundas,  as  proxy  of  bis 
royal  highness  the  prince  repent,  on  P.Iay  9,  1811 ;  and  the  bridge 
was  finished  and  thrown  open  Lo  the  public,  in  August  1816.  It  is  a 
light  and  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  nine  arches  of  cast  iron, 
each  78  feet  span,  and  between  11  and  12  feet  rise,  which  rest  on 
eight  piers  of  13  feet  each,  formed  by  building  on  wooden  framing 
for  a  foundation,  with  a  casing  of  stone.  The  total  expence  of  the 
structure  is  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  300  000^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HUtcry  and   Topography  of  the  parish  of  Sk.  Martinis  in  ih$ 
Fields,  Westminster. 

This  parish  was  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  reached  from 
Drury-lane  to  Hyde-park  ;  the  several  parishes  of  St.  George,  St. 
James,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Paul,  have  been  taken  out  of  it. 

This  parbh  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  llie  parishes  of  St.  Geoige, 
Hanover-square  ;  St.  James,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  George's  Bkxmis- 
bury  ;  on  the  east  by  St.  Clement,  Dane,  and  the  precinct  of  the 
Savoy  ;  on  the  south  by  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Margaret's ;  and  on  the 
west  by  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

Its  precise  bounds  are  as  follows : — 

Commencing  at  Whitehall  stairs  it  pursues  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  Horse  Guards,  across  St.  JamesVpark  to  Cuml>ei1and- 
gate,  where  it  turns  to  the  north  across  the  court  before  the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  palace,  (which  is  in  St.  George's,  Hanover-squaie) 
thence  to  Grosvenor-place,  and  cm  to  Hyde-park  comer ;  along 
Piccadilly  to  the  east  side  of  the  Green-park  where  it  turns  to  the 
south  ;  thence  through  Cleveland-row,  includmg  the  palace  of  St. 
James's,  behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall  to  War- 
wick^treet,  up  the  Haymarket,  along  Coventry^treet,  down  Wbit- 
comb-slreet.  Spur-street,  and  across  Leicester-square,  from  the 
south  west  comer  to  the  north  east  corner,  thence  through  Bear- 
street,  along  Castle  street,  Newport-street  and  Upper  St.  Martin  V 
lane,  thence  through  Castle-street,  (Seven  Dials)  to  Drury- 
lane,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  direction  to  White-hart-yard, 
thence  along  Brp^dges-street,  on  the  east  side  of  Bow-street,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  Hart-street,  at  the  western  extent  of  which  it  takes 
a  southerly  directicm  to  the  south  side  of  Chandos-street ;  here  it 
again  bends  eastward  to  Southampton-street,  and  turns  across  the 
Strand^  down  Cecil-street,  to  the  Thames. 

St.  Martin's  Church. 

There  was  very  early  a  church  on  this  spot ;  for  it  appears  that 
in  1126  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  of  Westminster  and 
the  bishop  of  London,  concerning  the  exemption  of  the  church 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
might  at  that  time  have  been  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  monks, 
when  they  visited  their  convent-garden,  which  reached  to  the 
church.  Be  that  as  it  may,,  the  endowments  fell  with  their 
possessions,  and  the  living  is  at  present  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop 
of  London.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parish  was  so 
Door  that  the  king  built  them  a  small  church  at  his  own  expence ; 
this  stracture  lasted  till  the  year  1607,  when  the  inhabitants  having 
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become  more  numerous,  it  was  enlarged.  At  length,  becoming 
ruinous,  after  many  expensive  repairs,  it  was  wholly  taken  down  in 
the  ytar  1720-1. 


St.  Martinis  Churchy  1718. 
Dr.  Richard  Willis,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  order  of  George  I. 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  structure,  on  which  is  fixed  the 
following  inscription : 

O.  S.  8BRBNISSI9IU8RBX  OBORGIUS  PBR  DBPUTATUM  8UUM  RBTDI^M  ADHO- 
DDM  IN  XTO  PATRBll  RICARDUM  BPISCOP.  8ARI8BDR.  8UHMUN  8UUM  ELBE- 
M08YNARIUM  AD8I8TBNTB  (RBOIS  JUS8U)  D  THO.  HBWYT,  BQU.  AUR.  iBDI- 
FICIORUM  RBOIORUH  CURATORB  PRINCIPALI  FRIHUM  HDJUS  B0CLB8IJI 
LAPIDBM    POaUITnARTII   XIXO  ANO  DNI    HDCCXXI,  ANNOQUB  RBGNI  8VI   Tlirm. 

It  was  intended  to  have  made  this  a  round  church,  and  two  plans 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  the  commissioners,  but  were 
properly  rejected.  The  model  of  one  is  preserved  in  Westminster 
abbey,  and  engravings  of  boUi  are  inserted  in  the  architect's  work 
*  Architecture.' 

The  church  was  consecrated  on  October  20, 1726.  On  the  laying 
the  first  stone,  the  king  gave  one  hundred  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  the  workmen,  and  sometime  after  1,500/.  to  purchase  an 
organ.  The  whole  expense  of  building  and  decorating  the  church 
amounted  to  36,891/.  10«.  4d. ;  the  detail  is  as  follows : 

/.        8.    d. 

Artificers  for  building 33,017    9    3 

Re-casting  the  bell  and  additional  metal  .  •  1,264  18     3 

The  organ  (given  by  the  kuig) 1,600     0     0 

Decorations  &  altering  the  communion  plate  1,109     2  10 

£36,891  10    4 
jC33,460of  this  sum  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  the   rest 

VOL.  IV.  R 
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raited  by  rotyal  benefaclioiif ,  subscriptions,  and  sales  of  seats  in  flie 
Lhorcb. 

*  The  fine  organ  given  by  king  George  11/  Messrs.  Brayley  and 
Nightingale  state,  *  has  been  supplanted  by  another,  by  no  means 
its  equal  in  tone  or  appearance ;  and  it  b  matter  of  some  reproach 
that  so  good  an  instrument  should  be  so  disposed  of.  The  present 
instrument  cost  upwards  of  500/. ;  and,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, the  former  was  sold  to  a  pariah  in  Gloucestershire  for  IQOL 
and  is  fixed  in  their  church,  a  mark  of  ingi-atitude  in  their  former 
possessors.*' 

The  architect  of  the  present  splendid  building  was  James  Gibbs, 
and  great  credit  has  ever  been  given  him  for  the  genius  displayed  in 
the  structure. 

The  plan  gives  a  parallellogram,  with  a  portico  at  the  west  end : 
the  east  end  divided  into  three  parts,  forming  a  recess  in  the  eentre 
for  the  altar,  with  vestibules  and  other  apartments  in  the  side 
divisions. 

The  principal  front  consists  of  a  magnificent  portico,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  composed  of  eight  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  six  in  front,  and  two  in  flank.  The  columns  sustain  an  en- 
tablature, which  is  received  on  pilasters  at  its  entrance  into  the  wall 
of  the  church  ;  a  lofty  pediment  crowns  the  whole,  in  the  tympanum 
of  which  is  the  royal  arms  of  George  I.  and  on  the  apex  a  socle. 
The  frieze  bears  the  following  inscription 

D.   SACRAM;  ADBM.   S    MARTINI   PAROCHIANf.    BXTRTS.   PEC.   A.  D.  MDCCZZTI. 

JACOBO   GIBBS,  AUCmTBCTO. 

The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  richly  pannelled  by  flying  cornices,  the 
soffits  enriched  with  guillochi,  and  the  pannels  with  expanded 
flowers.  The  cella  is  divided  in  height  into  two  stories  by  a  string 
course ;  and  the  order,  on  pilasters,  with  its  entablature,  crowned 
with  a  ballustrade,  is  carried  round  .the  entire  building.  The  west 
front  extends  in  breadth  beyond  the  returns  of  the  portico,  forming 
two  small  wings,  in  which  the  face  <^  the  wall  is  relieved,  by  pan- 
nels ;  the  part  immediately  behind  the  portico  is  made  into  five 
divisions ;  m  the  centre  is  a  circular-headed  doorway  m  the  lower 
story,  the  archivoH  rusticated  ;  and  an  arched  window,  also  misti- 
cated,  in  the  upper:  the  t^o  extreme  divisions  have  bAso doorways 
Imtelled  and  covered  with  pediments  and  windows  as  before,  liie 
remainmg  divisions  being  pannelled.  The  lowerand  spire  rise  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  immediately  l>ehind  the  oetttre  of  the  ipor- 
tico.  The  elevation  is  made  into  two  principal  divisicms,  a  tower 
and  spire.  The  first  is  square  in  plan,  and  is  composed  of  a  lofty 
pedestal,  vrith  a  circular  window  in  each  face.  The  story  which 
succeeds  to  it  hsis  in  each  front  of  the  elevati<m  a  window^  arched 
and  rusticated,  between  Ionic  pilasters,  disposed  in  pairs,  and  sur- 
mounted by  their  entablature,  having  vases  at  the  angles  of  the 
design.  The  succeeding  story  takes  an  octangular  form;  it  com- 
*  BMQties  of  EoglsDd,  vol.  x.  pt.  iv.  p.  850. 
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mences  with  a  stylobste  forming  the  bas^  of  the  spire,  every  face  of 
V'hich  is  broken  by  a  circular  dial,  over  which  the  cornice  risefl  in  a 
sweep.  The  succeeding  story  has  an  arched  window  in  every  face 
of  the  octagon,  and  at  the  angles  are  engaged  columns  of  the  Corin«* 
thifui  order,  also  crowned  with  their  entablature,  and  surmounted 
by  vases;  upon  this  story,  a  second  stylobate,  still  keeping  the  octa* 
gcmal  plan,  forms  the  base  of  a  lofty  obelisk,  relieved  with  pannel- 
ling,  and  pierced  with  circular  openings  at  intervals:  the  whole 
crowned  with  a  ball  and  vane. 

The  flanks  are  uniform*  and  are  made  into  seven  divisions,  the 
elevation  resting  m  a  plaui  socle ;  the  two  extreme  divisions  ard 
recessed,  and  occupied  by  pairs  of  columns,  between  which  Hte  lin- 
telled  entrances  in  the  lower  story,  rusticated  and  covered  with 
pediments,  and  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  In  the  lower  story 
of  the  other  divisions  are  low  segnaent  arched  windows,  with  rustic* 
cated  architraves ;  and  in  the  upper  stories  are  windows  in  every 
division,  oorrespmidmg  with  those  in  the  west  front.  The  east  front 
is  made  into  five  divisions  of  unequal  widths ;  the  central  is  occu* 
pied  by  a  Venetian  window,  the  order  Ionic ;  the  two  succeeding 
divisions  have  windows  in  each  story,  as  before,  and  the  remaining 
ones  are  pannelled.  A  pediment  rises  above  the  three  intermediate 
divisions  in  the  tympanum :  a  circular  window,  formed  in  a  shield 
between  two  palm  branches ;  in  this,  as  well  as  the  western  pedi- 
ment, the  raking  cornice  has  modillions  as  well  as  the  horisontal 
one.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is  continued 
f roni  the  west  to  the  east  pediment,  only  broken  by  the  tower ;  it  it 
increased  in  breadth  by  leantos  over  the  divisions  collateral  to  the 
portico,  forming  one  inclined  plane  on  each  side  the  ridge. 

The  interior  is  approached  by  three  vestibules,  one  of  which 
occupies  the  basement  of  the  tower,  the  others  being  collateral 
thereto,  and  which  contain  stairs  to  tlie  galleries.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  made  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  four  Corinthiaiji 
columns  on  each  side  ;  they  are  raised  on  plinths,  the  height  of  the 
pews,  and  surmounted  by  their  entablature.  From  the  cornice 
springs  the  arched  ceiling ;  the  portion  above  the  nave  is  a  semi- 
elliptical  vault,*  made  in  length  into  divisions  corresponding  with  the 
intercolumqiations,  by  arched  ribs,  whose  impost  is  the  same  cornice, 
and  again  by  horizontal  ribs  into  panneis,  the  entire  soffits  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  wreaths, 
cherubs*  heads,  escallops,  and  other  ornamental  devices,  perhaps 
ever  witnessed,  the  work  of  Signiori  Artari  and  Bagutti,  the  best 
fret  workers  that  ever  came  to  England.  The  vauk  is  pierced  late- 
rally with  five  arches  on  each  side,  springing  likewise  from  the  cor- 
nice above  the  columns  ;  other  arches  corresponding  with  the  last 
are  turned  over  the  aisles,  and  received  on  consoles  attached  to  the 

•  '  Ad  ellipiica]  ceiline,»  says  Mr.  much  better  for  the  voice  than  the  se- 
Gibbs^  *f  tpd   by  expenesce  to  be      micircoUr,  though  not  so  beantiftiU 

R  2 
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Mde  walls  ;  iu  the  spandrils*  of  these  ccmjoined  arches  are  pea 
dentivesy  sustaining  circular  compartments  coved,  and  resembling 
small  domes.  The  altar  stands  in  a  spacious  recess ;  the  flanks 
are  made  by  pilasters  into  two  divisions,  crowned  with  an 
entablature.  The  first  division  in  plan  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
and  has  an  arched  doorway,  with  a  window  above,  fronted  by  a 
baliustrade,  and  above  the  cornice  is  a  balcony.  The  second  divi* 
sion  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  altar ;  it  has  also  a  window  and 
baliustrade  in  the  upper  story :  these  windows  on  one  side  light  the 
royal  pew,  and  on  the  south  that  which  is  appropriated  for  the  royal 
household  for  their  accommodation  in  attending  to  qualify  under  the 
repealed  Test  act. 

The  ceilmg  is  a  semi-elliptic  vault,  richly  pannelled,  in  two  divi^ 
ions ;  in  the  first  are  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  other  has 
cherubic  heads,  in  clouds,  holding  wreaths  of  foliage.  The  altar 
screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  east  window,  and  has  been  most  un- 
accountably neglected ;  it  is  ornamented  as  a  stylobate,  and  is  broken 
by  the  pedestab  to  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  window,  on  which  ac- 
count it  has  a  subordinate  and  mean  appearance ;  the  decalogue, 
creed,  and  paternoster  occupy  pannels  on  the  end  and  flank 
walls. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  with  oak  front,  pandelled,  sustained 
on  two  Doric  columns  of  the  same  material ;  a  continuation  of  this 
gallery  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  side  aisles,  the  front  very 
properly  retiring  behind  the  line  of  the  columns.  A  second  gallery 
is  raised  above  tlie  first,  at  the  west  end ;  it  is  sustamed  on  two 
oaken  Ionic  columns,  and  contains  the  organ.  On  the  front  of  thi» 
gallery  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  : 

THB  OIFT   OP  HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJESTY,  KlNQ  GEORGE,   17864 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave» 
The  former  is  hexagonal,  resting  on  a  single  pillar ;  it  has  a  sound- 
ing-board and  canopy  of  the  same  form. 

The  font,  situated  iu  a  pew  in  tlie  north  aisle,  near  the  west  en- 
trance, is  a  plain  circular  basin  of  white  marble,  on  a  pedestal 

Measurementi. 

ft.  in. 

Length— church  (external) <  • . 

steps  in  the  front 8  10 

portico 24 ' 

body 135     6 

total    168     4 

internal,  aisles 80 

Breadth—external 79    4 

internal 70     0 

portico 64  10 

intcrcolumniations  (2^  diameters)   . .  7    4| 
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Jt.  in. 

Height  of  weBlern  pediment  to  ridge    58  6J 

west  end  internal 36 

spire 185 

Columns,  height    33  4 

diameter   3  4 

Square  of  plinth 4  8 

Height  of  base  and  plinth ^ .  •       1  0^ 

There  are  no  monnments  in  this  church. 

It  was  lamentable  to  see  this  fine  edifice,  confessedly  the  most 
splendid  church  in  the  metropolis  after  the  cathedral,  hid  in  a 
narrow  lane,  and  hemmed  round  with  the  meanest  dwelling  houses. 
The  defect  has  been  deplored  by  all  architectural  critics,  and  more 
especially  by  Ralph ;  whose  remarks  on  this  church  are  so  apposite 
as  to  deserve  insertion  entire : 

<  With  respect  to  this  noble  edifice,'  says  he,  *  I  could  wish  that 
a  view  was  opened  from  the  Mews  to  St.  Martin's  church ;  I  do  not 
know  any  of  the  modern  buildings  about  town  which  deserves  such 
an  advantage.  The  portico  is  at  once  elegant  and  august ;  and  if 
the  steps  arising  from  the  street  to  the  front  could  have  been  made 
regular,  and  cm  a  Ime  from  end  to  end,  it  would  have  given  it  a  veiy 
considerable  grace :  but,  as  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  not 
allow  it,  this  is  to  be  esteemed  a  misfortune  raUier  than  a  fault. 
The  round  columns  at  each  angle  of  the  church  are  well  contrived, 
and  have  a  very  fine  effect  in  the  profile  of  the  building.  The  east 
end  is  remarkably  elegant,  and  very  justly  claims  a  particular  ap- 
plause. In  short,  if  there  is  any  thhig  wanting  in  this  fabric,  it  is  a 
little  more  elevation ;  which,  I  presume,  is  apparently  wanted  within, 
and  would  create  an  additional  beauty  without.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  too,  that  in  complaisance  to  the  galleries,  the  architect  has 
reversed  the  order  of  the  windows  ;  it  being  always  usual  to  have 
the  large  ones  near  the  eye,  and  the  small,  by  way  of  attic,  on  the 
top.'  The  wish  of  Mr.  Ralph,  as  well  as  of  every  judicious  ob- 
server, to  open  the  frcmt  view  of  the  church,  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  progress ;  the  mean  houses  which  hid  the  north  side  are 
destroyed,  and  an  opening  made  into  the  Mews;  in  consequence, 
this  magnificent  church  is  redeemed  from  the  disgraceful  state  in 
which  it  has  stood,  from  the  days  of  Gibbs  to  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty. 

Vast  vaults  extend  from  the  portico  to  the  east  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  are  light  and  dry,  and  contain  great  numbers  of  bodies, 
deposited  within  separate  apartments,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
open  space. 

The  vestry-room,  detached  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
ebureh,  contams  a  fme  model  of  this  structure,  admirably  exe- 
cuted. In  a  recess  is  a  half-length  of  George  I.  and  over  the 
door  a  bust  of  Richard  Miller,  esq.  who  gave  500/.  to  the  cha* 
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rity-^chools ;  300/.  to  the  library,  and  free-school ;  and  300/.  to- 
H'ards  building  the  vestry  house.  In  a  south  window  is  a  pretty 
painting  of  St.  Martin,  dividing  his  mantle  with  a  beggar.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  half-lengths  of  the  vicars,  from  the  year 
1670,  almost  all  of  whom  attained  high  distinction  in  the  church. 
In  the  waiting-room  are  portraits  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and 
the  unfortunate  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey. 

Mr.  Malcolm  records  the  following  singular  event  which  occurred 
in  this  church.  On  the  10th  of  Septem)>er,  1729,  during  evening 
prayers,  a  gentleman  abruptly  entered  and  fired  two  pistols  at  the 
rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  repenting  the  service  :  one  of  tlie  bullets 
grazed  the  surplice,  but  the  other  entered  the  body  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, farrier,  of  Bedfordbtiry,  who  Was  sitting  in  a  pew  near  the 
minister.  The  congregation  fled  in  alarm  from  the  church,  but 
a  sturdy  carman  resolutely  proceeded  to  secure  the  offender,  which 
he  could  not  effect  without  a  severe  encounter,  and  much  bruising 
him,  particularly  on  the  bead.  On  bis  examination,  it  was  found 
that  thb  man,  named  Roger  Campastioi,  was  the  son  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Brest,  in  France,  that  having  been  cheated  by  his  landlord, 
a  Hugonot,  resident  near  the  Seven  Dials,  of  138/«  his  mind  became 
deranged,  so  that  he  had  not  sufficient  discrimination  to  distinguish 
the  victim  of  his  revenge.  After  his  commitment  to  Newgdte  he 
endeavoured  to  hang  himself  with  his  garters  in  the  chapel ;  but 
being  prevented,  he  fastened  himself  into  his  cell ;  and  whefl  the 
door  was  forced  open,  he  was  found  eating  part  of  a  bottle  pounded 
into  fragments  with  bread.  Of  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  lunatic 
we  have  no  information. 

At  the  bottom  of  St.  Martin*8-]ane  on  tlte  south  side  of  the 
Strand  is  the  noble  and  extensive  mansion 

Northumberland  House. 
On  the  site  of  part  of  tliis  magnificent  house,  st<^od  the  hospital 
of  St.  Mary^  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Rounceval,  in  Navarre.  This 
hospital  was  founded  by  William  Marischal,  earl  of  Pembroke^  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  cqnfirmed  by  that  monarch.  Accord- 
ing to  Speed,  it  was  suppressed  by  Henry  V.  as  an  alien  priory ;  but 
re-edified  by  Edward  IV.  After  the  general  suppression,  it  was 
given  by  Edward  VI.  to  sir  Thomas  Cawarden,  to  be  held  in  free 
soccage  of  the  honour  of  Westminster. 

It  then  came  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  out  of 
the  Yumi  of  which  he  built  a  mansion,  which  he  denominated 
Nortliampton-house,  and  died  there  in  1694.  He  left  it  to  his 
kinsman,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  and  by  marriage  of  Algernon  Percy, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus, 
carl  of  Suffolk,*  it  passed  into  her  family  about  the  year  1642,  and 
has  ever  since  been  distinguished  by  its  present  name. 
*  The  house  at  the  above  period  ia  engraved  in  tlie  anneied  plale,  froib  a 
drawing  by  Hollar,  in  the  Pepytian  library,  Cambridge. 
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Of  this  ancient  house  Bernard  Jansen  was  the  architect;  the 
mansion  originally  consisted  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the 
principal  apartments  \«ere  in  the  upper  storv,  next  the  Strand  ; 
but  the  noise  and  hurry  of  so  great  a  thoroughfare,  being  unplea- 
sant to  the  last  mentioned  earl,  he  caused  a  fourth  side  to  be  erected, 
under  the  directioo  of  inigo  Jones ;  which,  commanding  a  view  over 
a  spacKHM  garden,  and  the  river  to  the  Surrey  hills,  unites  the 
advantages  of  a  palace,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  populous 
city,  with  the  retirement  of  a  country  seat.  The  grandfather  of  the 
present  duke  made  considerable  additions  and  improvements.  He 
built  two  new  wings  to  the  garden  frcMit,  above  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  ;  faced  the  sides  of  the  quadrangular  court  with  stone,  and 
nearly  rebvilt  the  whole  of  the  front  next  the  street,  about  the 
year  1752.  The  central  part,  which,  in  a  tablet  on  the  top,  bears 
the  date  when  these  improvements  were  made,  only  received  some 
trifling  alteration,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  remnant  of 
the  original  pile,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  our  forefathers.  On 
the  top  is  a  lion  passant,  the  crest  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy, 
cast  in  lead. 

The  vestibule  of  the  interior  is  eighty-two  feet  long,  and  more 
than  twelve  in  breadth,  ornamented  with  Doric  columns.  Each 
end  communicates  with  a  staircase,  leading  to  the  principal  apart« 
ments  facing  the  garden  and  the  Thames.  They  consist  of  several 
spacious  rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  embellished 
wkh  pamtmgs,  by  Titian,  particularly  the  Cornaro  family,  as  well 
as  the  works  of  other  great  masters.  The  state  gallery,  in  the  left 
wing,  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  most  beautifully  oma- 
meiriied. 

The  light  is  admitted  through  windows  in  the  side,  above  which 
is  another  row,  which  throws  a  proper  quantity  of  light  over  the 
exquisitely  worked  cornice,  so  that  the  whole  apartment  receives  an 
equal  degree.  This  hall  abounds  with  paintings,  chiefly  from  the 
greatest  masters. 

Besides  the  apartments  already  mentioned,  there  are  nearly  150 
roooM  appropriated  for  the  private  uses  of  the  family. 

The  south  flank  of  this  mansion  being  left,  in  some  measure,  in 
its  pristine  form,  gives  the  style  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
bricv  walls,  lofty  wmdows,  both  pointed  and  flat-headed  (now 
stopped  up)  with  stone  dressings.  The  north,  or  street  front,  was 
evidently  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  in  (he  new  mode ; 
yet,  by  the  several  repairs  and  alterations  it  has  undergone  at  later 
periods,  the  uprhole  line  may  appear  to  be  some  modern  work  of  no 
very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  present  day. 

About  20  years  back,  a  very  general  repair  of  the  front  took  place, 
in  new  pointing  and  facing  the  brick-work,  re-cutting  the  stone 
ornaments,  &c.  by  the  Adamses,  (it  is  believed)  architects ;  and  the 
exterior  and  interior  have  very  recently  been  repaired  and  beau- 
tified.    Among  the  alterations  of  the  interior  may  be  noticed  a 
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magniBcent  staircase,  Ihe  railing 'of  highly  wrought  brass  superbly 
gilt.  aiK)  the  formation  of  some  new  Bparliiients,  &c. 

Nearer  to  Charing-cross  was  an  ancient  hermitage,  wbidi,  in 
1261,  ss  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  see  of  Llandaff ;  for  Willis, 
in  his  history  of  that  see,  informs  us,  *  that  William  de  Radnor, 
tben  bishop,  had  leave  from  the  king  to  lodge  in  the  cloister  of  his 
hermitage  of  Charing,  whenever  he  came  to  Londcm.'  Though  tliis 
should  rather  imply  that  the  hermitage  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
that  the  king  granted  the  .lodging  as  an  indulgence. 

Attached  to  it  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine.  A  few 
surrounding  houses  constituted  the  hamlet  of  Charing,  where  Ed- 
ward I.  built  a  beautiful  wrooden  cross,  from  respect  to  his  beloved 
queen  Eleanor ;  it  was  afterwards  constructed  of  stone,  and  appears 
tobavebeen  of. an  octagonal  form,  and  in  an  upper  stage,  omap 
mented  with  eight  figures;  a  sketch  appears  of  it  in  Agass's  map. 
Dr.  Combe,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  possessed  a  drawing  of  it ;  in 
which  is  shewn  that  the  ornamental  parts  were  very  rich  in  their 
executicHi.* 

In  1648,  this  cross  was  pulled  down  along  with  many  other  me* 
morials  of  the  art  and  taste  of  our  ancestors,  which  were  levelled  by 
Ihe  intemperate  fury  of  the  bigotted  puritans* 

In  the  next  century. it  was  replaced  by  a  roost  beautiful  and  ani ' 
mated  equestrian  statue,  in  brass,  of  Charles  I.  cast  in  1633,  by  Le 
Soeur,  for  the  great  earl  of  Arundel.  It  was  not  erected  (in  its  pre-^ 
sent  state)  till  the  year  1671,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  pedestal, 
the  work  of  Grinlin  Gibbons*  The  parliament  had  ordered  it  to  be 
9old^  and  broke  to  pieces :  but  John  River,  a  brazier,  who  pur- 
chased it,  having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  hb  masters,  buried 
it.unmutilated,  and.  shewed  to  them  some  broken  pieces  of  brass  in 
token  of  his  obedience.  M.  D'Archenpltz  gives  a  diverting  anecdote 
of  thb  brazier  :  that  he  cast  a  vast  number  of  handles  of  knives  and 
forks  in  brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statue.  They 
were  bought  with  great  eagerness  by  the  loyalists  from  affection  to, 
their  monarch :  by  tlie  rebels,  as  a  mark  of  triumph  over  the  miir- 
dered  sovereign .f  Charles  is  most  admirably  represented  inarmomr, 
with  his  own  hair,  uncovered,  on  horseback.  The  figures  are  bra^, 
looking  towards  Whitehall,  and  are  as  large  as  life.  The  pedestal! 
b  seventeen  feet  high,  enriched  with  his  majesty's  arm9>  trophies, 
cupids,  palm-branches,  &c.  and  enclosed  with  a  rail  and  ^  banister, 
of  strong  iron  work.  The  pedestal  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  stone,  thiily  feet  in  diameter,  the  area  whereof  is  one  step 
above  that  of  the  street,  fenced  with  strong  posts  to  keep  off  coaches^ 
carts,  &c. 

Scotland-yard  was  anciently  a  palace  for  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
given  by  king  Edgar  to  Kenneth  III.  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 

*  Engraved  in  the  annexed  plate      roomnf  (heBrUisbMaeeum.  ^ 

from  ibe  ori^inal^  now  in  the  Print-         t  ^eonsnt.  > 
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annual  journey  to  this  place  to  doliomage  for  his  kingdom ;  and  in 
later  times,  when  the  northern  monarch  did  homage  for  Cumber- 
land, and  other  fiefs  of  the  crown^  it  became  the  magnificent  re- 
sidence of  Margaret,  widow  to  James  V.<and  sister  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  £ngland  resided  here  for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  her  consort :  she  was  also  entertained  with  great  splendour 
by  her  brother,  after  he  became  reconciled  to  her  marriage  to  the 
earl  of  Angus.  When  the  two  crowns  became  united  in  the  person 
of  James  I.  of  England,  this  palace  was  deserted  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive residence  of  St.  James's  and  Whitehall,  and  having  been 
demolished,  no  traces  of  it  are  left,  except  the  name. 
Opposite  Scotland-yard,  is 

The  Admiralty. 

The  present  extensive  edifice  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  from  the  designs  of  Ripley,  on  the  site  of  Wallingford  house,  a 
fine  mansion  built  by  William  lord  KnoUys,  viscount  Wallingford, 
and  earl  of  Banbury,  in  tlie  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
From  the  roof  of  this  building  it  was  that  the  pious  archbishop 
Usher  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  his  last  sight  of  his  beloved 
master  when  brought  wp  to  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall.  He  sunk 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  was  carried  in  a  swoon  to  his  apartment. 
This  house  in  the  reign  of  William  IH.  was  appointed  for  the  ad- 
miralty office,  which  had  been  removed  from  Duke-street,  West- 
mbster.  The  present  edifice  is  very  extensive.  The  front  facing 
the  street  has  two  deep  wings,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  portico  formed 
of  four  lofty  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ;  these  support  a  pediment, 
within  which  are  the  admiralty  arms.  The  interior  is  very  conve- 
nient, and  comprises  a  large  hall  and  numerous  offices  appropriated 
to  transacting  maritime  concerns. 

The  screen  before  the  court  has  been  much  admired  ;  it  consists 
of  a  piazza  of  tlie  Doric  order  supporting  its  entablature  and  en- 
rich^l  with  marine  ornaments. 

On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  semaphore  for  the  quick  convey- 
ance  of  intelligence  from  the  coast. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  office  is  very  extensive ;  it  controuls  the 
whole  navy  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  non^inates  admirals,  captains, 
and  other  officers,  to  serve  on  board  lii.>  :iiajesty's  ships  of  war,  and 
gives  orders  for  courts  martial  on  such  as  have  neglected  their 
duty,  or  been  guilty  of  any  irregularities. 

Retummg  towards  the  Strand,  in  Craven-street,  is  a  house  No.  7, 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  at  present  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  *  The 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Imprisoned  for  Small  Debts.* — 
This  society  rose  through  the  endeavours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  in 
1T72;  and  within  fifteen  months  from  the  commencement  of  th^ 
plan,  they  were  enabled  to  discharge  98«  oersons,  many  of  whom 
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were  confined  only  for  their  feef !  To  these  belenged  fife  hoMdred 
sixty-six  wives,  and  two  thonsand  three  hundred  end  eirhty-Mne 
children,  making  in  all  three  thoneand  nine  hundred  and  ml^.<ine 
souls,  essentially  relieved  by  thb  mode  of  hnroamty.  it  aa  icnpoa- 
sible  now  to  ascertain  the  number  ol  pevsonn  whom  thn  ioalitatMn 
has  rescued  from  misery  and  wretchednees. 

The  objects  of  this  charity  are  Ihoee,  whether  men  or  womev^ 
who  are  actually  imprisoiied,  whose  debts,  or  the  composition  for 
them,  do  not  exceed  ten  pounds;  those  have  the  preference  who 
are  infirm,  or  have  large  families. 

Hungerford  Market  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  the  same 
name,  of  Farleigh,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 
and  had  a  large  mansion  here,  which  he  converted  mto  tenements, 
and  a  market :  over  the  market-house  was  a  large  room  called 
*  The  French  church,'  which  was  afterwards  the  cbarity-ecbuol  for 
St.  Marthi's  in  the  Fields,  but  is  at  present  in  a  slate  ol  dBapida- 
tioB.  On  the  north  side  of  the  buikling  it  a  neglected  bust  of 
Charles  II. 

On  the  site  of  several  streets  eastward  of  Hungerfofd«^arket, 
was 

York  Houte.* 

so  called  from  having  lieen  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
b  had  been  anciently  the  bishop  of  Norwich's  inn ;  but  was  ex- 
changed in  1585,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  abbey  of  St 
Bennet  Holme,  in  Norfolk.  The  next  possessor,  Charies  Bnndoo, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  had  it  in  exchange  for  his  house  called  Soathwark 
place.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Heath, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  called  York-house.  Archbishop  Matthew, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  exchanged  it  with  the  crown,  and  had 
several  manors  in  lieu  of  it.  It  was  the  residence  of  lords  chan- 
cellors Egerton  and  Bacon  ;  after  which  it  was  granted  to  George 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  rebuilt  it  most  magnificently. 
In  1648,  the  parliament  l>e8towed  it  on  general  Fair^x,  whose 
daughter  and  heir  marrying  George  Villiers,  tlie  second  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  house  reverted  to  its  true  owner,  who  resided  hers 
for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Restoration*  It  was  disposed 
of  by  him,  and  several  streets  laid  out  on  the  site,  which  go  under 
his  names  and  titles :  <  George-street,  Ft/Zters-strcet,  DuAe-street, 
Cy-alley,  and  Buekingham*9itetiJ 

The  ouly  vestige  now  remaining  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Buckinghams,  is  the  Water  Gate  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham- 
street.     It  has  been  thus  justly  characterized  * 

*  Some  idea  tnaj  be  formed  of  the      from  a  drawing  by  Hollar,    iji    the 
magnificence  of  the  building  from  the       Pepysian  library,  Cambridge, 
view,  vide  ante^  p.  840,  which  is  taken 
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^  York-flUirs  forita  ynquestionabljr  the  most  perfect  plee^  of 
buildioff,  that  does  keaour  to  the  Dame  of  loigo  Jones  i  k  is 
planned  in  so  exquisite  a  taste,  formed  of  such  equal  and  harmo- 
tiioas  parts,  and  adorned  with  such  proper  and  elegant  decorations, 
that  nothing  can  be  censured  or  added.  It  is  at  once  happy  in  its 
situation,  beyond  comparison,  and  fancied  in  a  style  exactly  suited 
to  that  situation.  The  rock-work,  or  rustic,  caii  never  be  better 
introduced  than  in  buildings  by  the  side  of  water ;  and«  indeed,  it 
is  a  great  question  whether  it  ought  to  b^  made  Use  of  any  where 
else,*^  On  the  side  next  to,  the  riter  appear  the  iirms  ol  the  Villiers 
family ;  and  on  the  north  front  is  mscHbed  their  family  motto  : — 
Fidei  Coiicula  Crux. — ^The  cross  b  the  touch-stOne  of  Faith. 

York  Buildings  Water  Works,  was  an  edifice  with  a  high  wooden 
tower,  erected  for  raising  Thames  water,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Strand  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  works  are  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  a  company,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
the  year  1091  •  I'hesite  of  the  water-works,  which  were  at  the 
bottopfi  of  Buckmgham-street,  is  now  occupied  as  a  coal- 
wharf. 

In  former  times  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  from  Whitehall  to 
Somerset-house,  were  ornamented  with  numerous  palaces  of  the 
nobility,  many  censbting  of  two  and  three  courts,  and  fitted  up  in 
tlie  most  sumptuous  manner.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  elegant 
gardens^  protected  by  lofty  walls,  embellished  the  margin  of  our 
great  ri?er,  from  Pri?y*bridge  to  Baynard's-hall.  These  gardens 
appended  to  the  sumptuous  buildings  of  the  Savoy,  and  York, 
Pagetj  and  Arundel  places.  Each  intervening  spot  was  still  guarded 
by  a  wall,  and  frequently  laid  out  in  decorative  walks,  a  most  pleasing 
c<Ritrast  to  the  present  state  of  the  same  district.  On  the  Strand 
side  of  the  original  Somerset  Place,  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  has 
worked  wonders  in  improvement  There  was  no  continued  street 
here  till  about  the  year  15^8.  The  side  next  the  Thames  then  con- 
sisted entirely  of  distinct  mansions,  skreened  from  the  vulgar  eye 
by  cheerless  extensions  of  massive  brick  wall.  The  north  suie  was 
formed  by  a  thin  row  of  detached  houses,  each  of  which  possessed  a 
garden ;  and  all  beyond  was  country.  St.  Qiles*8  was  a  dbtant 
country  hamlet. 

Opposite  to  Chester  Inn  stood  an  ancient  cross.  On  thb  cross, 
ia  the  year  1294,  the  judges  sat  to  adminbter  justice,  without  the 
city.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Strand  was  an  open  highway. 
A  solitary  bouse  occasicmally  occurred ;  but  in  1353,  the  ruggedness 
of  the  highway  was  such^  that  Edward  appointed  a  tax  on  wool,  lea- 
ther, Sic,  to  its  improvement. 

riie  Strand,  from  Charmg-cross  to  Chester-cross,  was  so 
ruinous  in  the  reign  of  itenry  VIII.  that  an  act  was  made  for  its 
repair. 

*  Cfilidal  Review  of  Publie  Builditigt. 
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At  tlie  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  Strand  was  lighted 
only  by  lanthorns,  hung  gratuitously  by  the  inhabitants,  withoot 
resemblance  of  parochial  uniformity.  Ignorant  of  the  advantages 
of  regular  pavement,  both  road  and  footpath  boasted,  in  their 
improved  day,  only  the  pointed  misery  of  fortuitous  flints.  Indeed 
the  Strand,  in  Edward  the  Vlth  s  time,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  thoroughfare  of  great  resort :  at  any  rate,  barrows,  and  broad 
wheeled  carts  were  the  only  carriages  of  passage.  Access  to  the 
court,  whether  held  at  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  or  Westminster,  was 
most  readily  found  by  means  of  the  Thames.  Modem  elegance  has 
discovered  a  more  refmed  (but  not  more  eligible),  method  of 
approachmg  St.  James's. 

Nearly  opposite  Southampton-street,  b  Cecil-street.    Here  stood 

Salisbury  House, 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  first  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  lord  treasurer 
to  James  I.,  who,  to  make  it  commodious  for  passengers,  caused 
ihe  high  street  of  the  Strand  to  be  paved  and  levelled  before  the 
premises.  This  house  was  afterwards  divided,  and  went  by  two 
names;  that  called  Great  Salisbury  House,  was  the  particular  resi- 
dence of  the  earl  and  bis  family ;  the  other,  called  Little  Salisbury 
House,  though  large  in  itself,  was  let  out  to  perscms  of  quality ;  iHit 
a  part  of  the  latter  being  afterwards  contracted  for,  of  the  then  earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  converted  into  Salisbury-street,  which  being  too 
narrow,  and  the  descent  to  the  Thames  being  dangerous,  it  was 
very  indifferently  inhabited.  Another  part,  next  Great  Salisbury 
House,  and  over  the  long  gallery,  was  converted  into  an  exchange, 
and  called  the  Middle  Exchange,  consisting  of  a  very  large  and  long 
room,  with  shops  on  each  side,  which,  from  the  Strand,  extended 
as  far  as  the  river,  where  was  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  boats.  By  some  unlucky  chance,  however,  the 
exchange  obtained  the  name  of '  The  Whore*s  Nest,*  consequently 
the  shops  were  deserted,  and  the  whole  went  to  decay.  The  estate 
reverting  to  to  the  late  earl,  he  took  the  whole  down,  and  on  the 
site  formed  Cecil>street. 

Mr.  Moser,  in  his  <  Vestiges,'  thinks  that  Salisbury  House  had 
been  of  very  ancient  origin,  fron  the  following  circumstances :  among 
the  large  possessions  granted  to  Walter  d^Evereux,  earl  of  Rosmai: 
in  Normandy,  the  estates  belonging  to  the  family  in  Wiltshire,  were, 
perhaps,  the  principal ;  but  this  favourite  had  grants  in  other  places, 
which  descended  to  his  son,  Edward,  surnamed  of  Salisbury,  and 
probably  became  attached  to  the  title,  of  which  this  mansion,  long 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Salisbury  House,  might  form  a  part. 
It  is  here  unnecessary  to  trace  this  unfortunate  and  royal  line.  Mar- 
garet, the  last  of  this  dynasty,  was  most  barbarously  massacred  on 
the  scaffold,  1541.  The  title  then  lay  dormant  until  1605,  when 
James  dignified  with  it  Robert  Cecil,  second  aoa  of  that  great  states- 
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man,  sir  WiUiam  Cecil,  lord  Burleigb,  who,  for  his  prudence  and 
sagacity,  had  obtained  one  equally  honourable,  being  called  the 
English  Nestor..  The  ancient  mansion  was  very  CTttensive  and  ap-» 
parently  consisted  of  a  quadrangle  with  octagonal  turrets  at  tlie  cor* 
ners»  A  view  of  it  from  a  drawing  by  Hollar  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
Cambridge,  b  engraved  in  this  work.* 

The  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ends  at  the  east  side  of  this 
street.  Salisbury-street  has  been  rebuilt  from  an  elegant  plan  of 
Mr.  Paine ;  and  is  at  present  a  convenient  and  well-inhabited  place, 
terminated  by  a  circular  railing  to  the  Thames. 

Durham  Hofuse* 

Antcmy  de  Bee,  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
built  the  town  residence  of  him  and  his  successors,  called  Durham 
place,  in  the  Strand,  where,  in  1540,  was  held  a  most  magnificent 
feast,  given  by  the  challengers  of  England,  who  had  caused  to  be 
proclaimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  a  great  and 
triumphant  jousting,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster,  for  all  comers 
that  would  undertake  them,  but  both  challengers  and  defendants 
were  English.  After  the  gallant  exploits  of  each  day,  the  challen- 
gers rode  to  Durham  house,  where  they  kept  open  household,  and 
feasted  the  king  and  queen,  (Anne  of  Cleves,)  with  her  ladies,  and 
aU  the  court,  and  also  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  entertained  the  mayor  of  London,  with  all  the 
aldermen,  and  their  wives,  at  a  dinner,  &c.  The  king  gave  to 
each  of  the  challengers,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  reward  of  his 
▼alour  and  activity,  one  hundred  marks,  and  a  house  to  dwell  in  of 
yearly  revenue,  out  of  the  lands  pertaining  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  The  palace  had  previously  been  exchanged  to 
king  Henry  VIIL  :  and  it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  VL 
to  his  sister,  princess  Elizabeth,  as  her  residence  during  her  life  : 
Mary  L  however,  who  probably  considered  the  gift  as  sacrilegious, 
granted  it  again  in  reversion  to  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  mint  was  established  in  this 
house,  under  the  management  of  sir  William  Sharrington,  and  the 
influence  of  the  aspiring  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  admiral.  Here  he 
proposed  to  have  money  enough  coined  to  accomplish  his  designs 
on  the  throne.  His  practices  were  detected  ;  and  he  suffered 
death.  His  tool  was  also  condemned ;  but,  sacrificing  his  master 
to  his  own  safety,  he  received  a  pardon,  and  was  again  employed 
under  the  administration  of  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
It  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  that  ambitious  roan  ;  who,  in 
May,  1553,  in  this  palace,  caused  to  be  solemnized,  with  great 
magnificence,  three  marriages  :  his  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
with  the  amiable  Jane  Gray  ; '  lord  Herbert,  heir  to  the  carl  of 
Pembroke^  with  Catherine,  the  youngest  sister  of  lady  Jane,  and 
♦  Vide  ante,  page  246* 
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lord  HastingSt  heir  to  Uie  earl  of  Huntiofdon,  with  his  youngest 
daiigbter,  lady  Dudley.  Hence  alio  he  dragged  the  lehiot^t  vic« 
Urn,  hia  daughter  in  law,  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  to  the  Tower,  to  be 
iQTeated  with  regal  digqity.  '  In  eight  short  months  his  amhttieB 
led  the  sweet  innocent  to  the  nuptial  bed,  the  thr<Hie,  and  the 
scaffold.'* 

Pqrbam  house  was  reckoned  one  of  the  royal  palaces  belonging 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  the  uie  of  it  to  the  great  sir  Walter 
Raleigh*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  premises  came  into  the 
possession  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  upon  pay- 
ment of  200/.  per  annum  to  the  see  of  Durham.  His  son  took  down 
the  whole,  and  formed  it  into  tenements  and  avenues,  as  it  continued 
till  totally  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Adelphi.  Part  of  the 
stables  was  covered  by  the  New  Exchange,  which  was  built  under 
the  auspices  of  James  I.  in  1608,  The  king,  qreen,  and  royal  family 
honoured  the  openiqg  with  their  presence,  and  named  it  Britain's 
Burse.  It  was  built  on  the  model  of  the  royal  exchange,  with  cel- 
lars, a  walk,  and  a  row  of  shops,  filled  with  milliners,  sempstreMeSg 
and  those  of  simMar  occupations ;  and  was  a  place  of  fashiooable 
resort.  What,  however,  was  intended  to  rival  the  royal  exchange, 
dwindled  into  frivolity  and  ruin,  and  the  site  is  at  present  occufned 
by  a  range  of  handsome  houses  facing  the  Strand  .f 

The  Adelphi. 

The  estate  of  Durham  Yard  having  become  an  unprofitable  heap 
of  ruiqs,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Adams,  four  brothers,  by  whose 
labours  Great  Britain  had  been  embellished  with  edifices  of  distin- 
guished  excellence.  '  To  their  researches  among  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity,'  says  Mr.  MaU6n,  '  we  are  indebted  for  many  improve- 
ments in  ornamental  architecture  ;  and  for  a  style  of  decoration 
unrivalled  for  elegance  and  gaiety,  which,  in  spite  of  the  innova- 
tions of  fashion,  will  prevail  so  long  as  good  taste  prevails  in  the 
nation.' 

The  building  of  the  Adelphi  was  a  project  of  such  magnitude, 
and  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  it  must  have  been  a  period 
of  peculiar  importance  in  the  lives  of  these  architects.  In  this 
work  they  displayed  to  the  public  eye  that  practical  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  that  ingenuity  and  taste,  which  till  then  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  confined  to  private  edifices,  and  known  only  by  the 
voice  of  fame  to  the  majority  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
art  of  building.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  foundations,  the  massy 
piers  of  brick  work,  and  the  spacious  subterraneous  vaults  and 
arcades,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  applause  ol 
the  skilful ;  while  the  regularity  of  the  streets  in  the  superstructqre, 

♦  Pennant, 
t  A  view  of  (hit  noble  mansion  is  ^scraved  in  the  platebefore  noticed,  \i(]e 
ante  p.  846. 
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and  tiM  elegftoee  and  noveltj  of  tbe  decorations,  eqtiaUy  ddigbted 
and  aatODi^iod  idl  deacriptUNis  of  people. 

'  This  judgme&t  of  the  MesBra.  Adams,  in  the  managemeitt  of 
their  pUms,  and  their  caiB  in  condaeting  the  exeoutive  part,  de- 
eennes  great  praise ;  and  it  nmiat  be  mentioned  to  their  honour, 
Uiat  no  accident  happened  in  the  progsess  of  tlie  wodc,  nor  has 
amy  laihire  been  smoe  obserred ;  an  instance  of  good  {<M4une  which 
few  arohitectB  have  ezpeiienoed  when  struggling  with  amilar  diffi- 
culties. This  remark  will  make  Very  little  impression  on  the  care« 
Jess  <dMerver  who  rattles  along  the  streets  in  his  carriage,  nncon- 
scioue  that  below  him  are  the  streets,  in  which  carts  and  drays,  and 
other  vehiclea  cl  business,  «re  constantly  employed  in  con?eymg 
coals,  and  canons  kinds  of  merchandize,  liom  the  river  to  the 
conaumer,  or  to  the  wupehonses  and  avenues  inaccessible  to  the 
light  of  day :  but  he  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  explore  these 
depths  will  feel  its  force ;  and  when  he  perceives  that  all  the  build- 
ings whidh  compose  the  Adelphi,  are  in  front  but  .one  building, 
and  that  the  upper  streets  are  no  more  than  open  passages,  ccoanect 
ing  the  diffetent  parts  of  the  superstructure,  he  will  acknowledge 
that  the  archite<^  are  entitled  to  more  than  common  praise.' 

Tbe  tront  of  the  Adelphi,  towards  the  river,  on  account  of  its 
extent,  becomes  one  of  tbe  most  distuiguishing  objects  between  the 
bridges  of  Westminster  and  Waterloo,  from  each  of  which  it  is  of 
neatly  equal  distance.  On  viewing  the  pile  from  the  river,  every 
one  must  regret  the  necessity  of  those  paltry  erecti<ms  on  the  wharfs 
in  frcmt  of  the  arcade,  which  deface  the  whole  building,  by  the 
amoke  arising  from  them.  The  wharfs  are  very  spacious;  and  it 
would  certabily  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to 
the  c(mvetiieacy  of  its  commerce,  if  the  plan  was  adopted  the  whole 
of  the  way  between  tbe  bridges  of  London  and  Westminster. 

'  The  terrace  is  happily  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
upon  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  presents  to  the  right  and  left  every 
eminent  object  which  characterises  and  adorns  the  cities  of  Lcmdon 
and  Westminster  ;  while  its  elevation  lifts  the  eye  above  the  wharfs 
and  warehouses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  qhanns  it 
with  a  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country.  Each  of  these  views  is  so 
grand,  so  rich,  and  so  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
deserves  the  preference.*  One  of  the  centre  houses  on  the  terrace 
was  purchased  by  David  Garrick,  esq. 

*  The  manner  of  decorating  the  fronts  of  (he  shops  and  houses 
in  Adam*street,  is  equally  singular  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  pro- 
per here  to  remark,  what  some  future  writer  may  dwell  on  with 
pleasure,  that  in  the  streets  of  the  Adelphi,  the  brothers  have  con- 
trived to  represent  their  respective  Christian  names,  as  well  as  their 
family  name ;  while  by  giving  the  general  appellation  of  The 
Adelphi  to  this  assemblage  of  streets  and  buildings,  they  have  con- 
verted Uie  whole  into  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  friendship  and 
fraternal  eo«^perati<»i.' 
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In  John-street  is  the  huilding^  designed  and  executed  for  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
This  building  alone  dem<»strates  that  the  Messrs.  Adams  were 
completely  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  itesulting  from  sim- 
plicity of  composition  and  boldness  of  projection.  '  1  know  of  no 
fabric  in  liOndon/  continues  Mr.  Maltoo,  <  of  similar  dimensions, 
that  can  rival  this  structure  in  these  characteristics.  It  b  beau- 
tifully simple  without  meanness^  and  grand  without  exagge- 
ration. 

The  principal  front  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings ; 
the  elevation  is  made  into  two  stories ;  the  lower  one  contains  the 
doorway,*  fronted  by  a  small  portico,  composed  of  two  Doric 
columns :  the  upper  one  consists  of  four  half  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order;  the  shafts  fluted.  They  are  surmounted  by  the  enta- 
blature of  the  order,  and  crowned  with  a  pediment.  On  the  frieze 
is  inscribed,  '  Arts  and  Commerce  promoted.' 

The  interior  of  the  structure  is  peculiarly  elegant,  and  very  com- 
modious for  the  uses  of  the  society,  consisting  of  apartments  for 
depositing  the  various  models,  &c.  which  have  obtamed  prizes  from 
the  society ;  but  the  most  peculiar  object  of  curiosity  is  the  great 
room.  This  is  a  fine  proportioned  hall,  forty-seven  feet  in  length ; 
forty*two  in  breadth ;  and  forty  in  height,  illuminated  through  a 
dome.  Tlie  sides  are  the  labours  of  the  late  James  Barry,  esq*  to 
whose  abilities  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  effort,  in  the 
patriotic  intention  of  offering  to  the  public  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  arguments  he  had  occasion  to  adduce  against  opinions  generally 
received,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  genius  of  the 
British  nation  ;  those  opinions  generally  asserted  the  incapacity  of 
the  British  with  respect  to  imagination,  taste,  or  sensibility ;  that 
they  were  cold  and  unfeeling  to  the  powers  of  music ;  that  they 
succeeded  in  nothing  in  which  genius  is  requisite  ;  and  that  they 
seemed  to  disrelish  every  thing,  even  in  life  itself,  &c.  It  was  Mr. 
Barry's  purpose,  therefore,  to  refute  the  unjust  and  illiberal  asper- 
sion by  the  production  of  the  magnificent  exhibition  we  are  al>ont 
to  describe. 

The  series  consists  of  six  pictures,  on  dignified  and  important 
subjects,  so  connected  as  to  illustrate  this  great  maxim  of  moral 
truth,  *  That  the  attainment  of  happiness,  individual  as  well  es 
public,  depends  on  the  developement,  proper  cultivation,  and  per^ 
fection  of  the  human  faculties,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  so 
well  calculated  to  lead  human  nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glo* 
rious  designation  assigned  for  it  by  Providence.'  To  illustrate  this 
doctrine,  the  first  picture  exhibits  mankind  in  a  savage  state,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inconvenience  and  misery  of  neglected  culture  ;  the 
second  represents  a  harvest  home,  or  thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus  ;  the  third,  the  victors  at  Olympia,  the  fourth.  Navigation, 
or  the  triumph  of  the  Thames  ;  the  fifth,  the  distribution  of  rewards 
by  the  society:  and  the  sixtli  F'vsium,  or  the  state  of  final  retri* 
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butioD.  Three  of  these  subjects  are  truly  poetical,  the  others  his- 
torical. The  pictures  are  all  of  the  same  height,  viz.  eleven  feet 
ten  inches  ;  and  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  fifteen  feet 
two  inches  long ;  the  third  and  sixth,  which  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  room,  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  are  each  forty- 
two  feet  long. 

Though  we  are  prescribed  in  our  limits,  we  are  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  the  three  last  pictures. 

The  Thames. — Personified  and  represented,  of  a  venerable,  ma- 
jestic, and  gracious  aspect,  sitting  on  the  waters  in  a  triumphal  car, 
steering  himself  with  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  the 
mariner's  compass.  The  car  is  borne  along  by  the  great  navigators, 
sir  Francis  Drake,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  the 
late  captain  Cook  :  in  the  front  of  the  car,  and  apparently  in  the 
action  of  meeting  it,  are  four  figures,  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  ready  to  la^  their  several  productions  in  the 
lap  of  the  Thames.  The  supplicating  action  of  the  poor  negrc 
slave,  or  more  properly  of  enslaved  Africa,  the  cord  round  his 
neck,  the  tear  on  his  cheek,  the  iron  manacles,  and  attached  heavy 
chain  on  his  wrists,  with  his  hands  clasped  and  stretched  out  for 
mercy,  denote  the  agonies  of  his  soul,  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist 
thus  expressed,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  became  the  subject 
of  public  investigation. 

Over  head  is  Mercury,  the  emblem  of  Commerce,  summoning 
the  nations  together;  and  following  the  car,  are  Nereidp  car- 
rying several  articles  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  this  scene  of  triumph  and  joy,  the  artist  has  introduced  mu- 
sic, and,  for  thb  reason,  placed  among  the  sea -nymphs  his  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Burney. 

In  the  distance  is  a  view  of  the  chalky  cliffs  on  the  English 
coast,  with  ships  sailing,  highly  characteristic  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  which  the  picture  is  intended  to  record.  In  the 
end  of  the  picture,  next  the  chimney,  there  is  a  naval  pillar, 
mausoleum,  observatory,  light-house,  or  all  of  these,  they  being 
all  comprehended  in  the  same  structure. 

In  this  important  object,  so  ingeniously  produced  by  the  sea  gods, 
we  have  at  last  obtained  the  happy  concurrence  and  union  of  so 
many  important  desiderata  in  that  opportunity  of  convenient  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  sculptured  communications,  the  want  of  which  had  been 
80  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  seen  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
columns,  and  other  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  Society. — This  picture  represents  the  distribution  of  the  re 
wards  of  the  society.  Not  far  advanced  from  the  left  side  of  the 
picture  stands  the  late  lord  Romney,  then  president  of  the  society, 
habited  in  the  robes  of  his  dignity ;  near  the  president  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  pic- 
lupa,  holding  in  his  hand  the  instrument  of  the  institution,  is  Mn 
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WiUiam  Shipley,  '  whose  public  spirit  gave  rise  to  this  society.'  Ont 
o\  the  farmers  (who  are  producing  specimens  of  grain  to  tbe  preskkitt) 
IS  Arthur  Young,  esq.  Near  him,  Mr.  More,  the  late  secretafy* 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  late  k>rd  Romney  stands  the  present  esji 
of  Romney,  then  V.  P. ;  and  on  the  left  the  late  Owoi  Salvsbarj 
Brereton,  esq.  V.  P.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  seea 
that  dintinguished  example  of  female  excellence,  Mrs.  Montague, 
who  long  honoured  the  society  with  her  name  and  subscriptioo. 
She  appears  recommending  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  a  young 
female,  whose  work  she  is  producing.  Near  her  are  placed  the 
late  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland,  the  late  Joshua 
Steele,  esq.  V.  P.  the  late  sir  George  Saville,  bart.  V.  P,  Dr. 
Hurd,  bishop  of  Worcester,  Soame  Jennings  and  James  Harris, 
esqs.  and  the  two  duchesses  of  Rutland  and  Devonslure;  be- 
tween these  ladies  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  seems  point- 
ing out  the  example  of  Mrs.  Montague  to  iheir  graces'  attention 
and  imitation.  Farther  advanced  is  his  grace  the  late  duke 
of  Richmond,  V.  P.  and  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  esq.  Stiil 
nearer  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture,  is  the  late  Edward  Ho(^r, 
esq.  V.  P.  and  the  late  Keane  Fitz-Gerald,  esqr.  V.  P.,  his  grace 
the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  V.P.  and  the  earl  of  Radnor,  V.P, 
William  Lock,  esq.  and  Dr.  William  Hunter  are  examining  some 
drawings  by  a  youth,  to  whom  a  premium  has  been  adjudged ;  be- 
hind him  is  another  youth,  in  whose  countenanqe  the  dejection  he 
feels  at  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  reward  is  finely 
expressed.  Near  tne  right  side  of  the  piece  are  seen  the  late  loid 
viscount  Folkestone,  first  president  of  this  society,  his  son,  the  iatf 
earl  Radnor,  V.  P.  and  Dr.  SiM>hen  Hales,  V.  P.  In  the  back 
ground  appear  part  of  the  water  front  of  Somerset-house,  St.  PauPs, 
and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  and  view  of  this  society  as  instituted 
at  London.  And  as  a  very  large  part  of  the  rewards  bestowed  by 
the  society  have  been  distributed  to  promote  the  polite  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  the  artist  has  most  judiciously  introduced  a  pic- 
ture and  statue :  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  the  Fall  of  Lucifer, 
designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  when  the  royal  academy  had  selected  six 
of  the  niemliers  to  paint  pictures  for  St.  Paufs  cathedral ;  the  statue 
is  that  of  the  Grecian  Mother  dying,  and  in  those  nK)ments  atten- 
tive only  to  the  safety  of  her  child.  In  the  corners  of  the  pictum 
are  represented  many  articles  which  have  been  invented  or  improved 
by  the  encouragement  of  this  society.  In  the  lower  comer  of  this 
picture,  next  the  chimney,  are  introduced  two  large  models  intended 
by  Mr.  Barry  as  inprovements  of  medals  and  coins. 

Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution. — In  tliis  sublime 
picture,  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  the  artist  has 
with  wonderful  sagacity,  and  without  any  of  those  anachronisms 
which  tarnish  the  lustre  of  other  very  celebrated  performances, 
broup:ht  together  those  great  and  good  men  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
who  have  acted   as   the  cultivators  and  benefactors  of  mankind*. 
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This  picture  is  separated  from  that  of  the  society  distributing  their 
rewards,  by  palm-trees  ;  near  which,  on  a  pedestal,  sits  a  pelican, 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  ;  a  happy  type  of  those  per- 
sonages represented  in  the  picture,  who  had  worn  tliemselves  out  in 
the  service  of  mankind.  Behind  the  palms,  near  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture, are  distinctly  seen,  as  immersed  and  lost  in  the  great  blaee  of 
light,  ciierubim  veiled  with  their  wings,  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and 
offering  incense  to  that  uivisible  and  incomprehensible  Power  which 
is  above  tiiem,  and  out  of  the  picture,  from  whence  the  light  and 
glory  proceed,  and  are  diffused  over  the  whole  piece.*  By  thus  in- 
troducing the  idea  of  the  Divine  essence^  by  effect  rather  than  by 
form,  the  absurdity  committed  by  many  painters  is  happily  avoided, 
and  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  spectator  is  filled  with  awe  and 
reverence. 

The  groups  of  fiimale  figures,  which  appear  at  a  further  distance 
absorbed  in  glory,  are  those  characters  of  female  excellence,  whose 
social  conduct,  benevolence,  affectionate  friendship,  and  regular 
discharge  of  domestic  duties,  soften  (he  cares  of  human  life,  and 
diffuse  happiness  around  them.  In  the  more  advanced  part,  just 
bordering  on  the  blaze  of  light  (where  the  female  figures  are  almost 
absorbed)  is  intlrodnced  a  group  of  poor  native  West  Indian  females 
in  the  act  of  adoration,  preceded  by  angets,  burning  incense,  and 
followed  by  their  good  bishop,  his  face  partly  conceated  by  that 
energetic  hand  which  holds  his  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff,  may,  not' 
withstanding)  by  tlie  word  Chiapa  inscribed  in  the  front  of  his  mitre, 
be  identified  with  the  glorious  friar  Bartolomeo  dc  las  Casas,  bishop 
of  that  place.  This  maUer  of  friendly  intercourse,  continued  beyond 
Rfe,  is  pushed  still  further  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  same 
group  by  the  male  adoring  Americans,  and  some  Dominican  friars; 
where  the  very  graceful  incident  occurs  of  one  of  these  Dominicans 
directing  the  attention  of  an  astonished  Carib  to  some  circumstance 
of  beatitude,  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  had  promised  to  his  Carib 
friend.  The  group  below,  on  the  left  hand,  in  this  picture,  consists 
of  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartes,  and  Thales;  hehinfd  them 
stand  sir  Francis  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
regarding  with  awe  and  admiration  a  solar  system,  which  two  angels 
are  unveiling  and  explaining  to  them.  Near  the  inferior  angel,  who 
is  holding  the  veil,  is  Colnmbus,  with  a  chtirt  of  his  voyage;  and 
close  to  him  Epaminondas  with  his  shield,  Socrates,  Cato  the 
younger,  the  elder  Brutus,  and  sir  Thomas  More  ;  a  scxtumvirate, 
to  which,  Swift  says,  all  ages  have  not  been  able  to  add  a  seventh. 
Behind  Marcus  Brutus  is  William  Molyneux,  holding  his  book  of 
the  case  of  Ireland ;  near  Columbus  is  lord  Shaftesbury,  John 
Locke,  Zeno,  Aristotle,  and  Plato ;  and,  in  the  opening  between 
this  group  and  the  next  are.  Dr.  William  Harvey  (the  disco- 
verer of  the  circulation  of  the  blood)  and  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle, 

•  See  Milton,  book  iv.  v  598, 
S  2 
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The  next  group  are  legislators,  where  king  Alfred  the  greal  is 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William  Penn,  who  is  shewing  his  tole* 
rant  pacific  code  of  equal  laws  to  Lycurgus ;  standing  around  them 
are  Minos,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  Peter  the  great  of  Russia,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  and  Andrea  Doria  of 
Genoa.  Here,  too,  are  introduced  those  patrons  of  genius,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  Louis  the  fourteenth,  Alexander  the  great,  Charles  the 
first,  Colbert,  Leo  the  tenth,  Francis  the  first  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
the  illustrious  monk  Cassiodorus,  no  less  admirable  and  exemplary 
as  the  secretary  of  state,  than  as  the  friar  in  his  convent  at  Viviers, 
the  plan  of  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  Just  before  this  group,  on 
the  rocks  which  separate  Elysium  from  the  infernal  regions,  are 
placed  the  angelic  guards ;  and  in  the  most  advanced  part  an  arch- 
angel weighing  attentively  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  whose 
raised  hand  and  expressive  countenance  denote  great  concern  at  the 
preponderancy  of  evil ;  behind  this  figure  is  another  angel  explain- 
mg  to  Pascal  and  bishop  Butler  the  analogy  between  nature  and 
revealed  religion.  The  figure  behind  Pascal  and  Butler,  with  his 
arms  stretched  out,  and  advancing  with  so  much  energy,  b  that  or- 
nament of  our  latter  age,  the  graceful,  the  sublime  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meux ;  the  uniting  tendency  of  the  paper  he  holds  in  that  hand 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Origen,  would  well  comport  with  those 
pacific  views  of  the  amiable  Grotius,  for  healing  those  discordant 
evils  which  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe,  where  in  other  respects  it  would  be,  and  even  is 
so  happily  and  so  well  established. 

Behmd  Francis  the  first  and  lord  Arundel  are  Hugo  Grotius, 
father  Paul,  and  pope  Adrian.  Towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  and 
near  the  centre  sits  Homer ;  on  his  right  hand,  Milton ;  next  him, 
Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Chaucer,  and  Sappho.  Behind  Sappho  sits 
Alcfeus,  who  is  talking  with  Ossian  ;  near  him  are  Menander,  Mor 
lieri,  Congreve,  Bruma,  Confucius,  Mango  Capac,  &c.  &c.  Next 
Homer,  on  the  other  side,  is  archbishop  Fenelon,  with  Virgil  leaning 
on  his  shoulder ;  and  near  them  are  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante. 
Behind  Dante,  Petrarca,  Laura,  Giovanni,  and  Boccaccio. 

In  the  second  range  of  figures,  over  Edward  the  black  prince  and 
Peter  the  great,  are  Swift,  Erasmus,  Cervantes  ;  near  them  Pope 
Dryden,  Addison,  Richardson,  Moses  Mendelshon,  and  Hogarth. 
Behind  Dryden  and  Pope  are  Sterne,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Thomson, 
and  Fielding ;  and  near  Richardson,  Inigo  Jones,  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Vandyke.  Next  Vandyke  is 
Rubens,  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulders  of  Le  Soeur,  and  behind 
him  is  Le  Brun.  Next  to  these  are  Julio  Romano,  Dominichino, 
and  Annibal  Caracci,  who  are  in  conversation  with  Phidias ;  behind 
whom  is  Giles  Hussey.  Nicholas  Poussin  and  the  Sicyonian  maid 
are  near  them,  with  Callimachus  and  Paniphilius ;  near  Appelles  is 
Corregio;  behind  Raphaello  stand  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  behind  them  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Massachio,  Bruna« 
leschi,  Albert  Durer,  Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 
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In  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  picture,  the  painter  has  happily 
glanced  at  what  is  called  by  astronomers  the  '  system  of  systems/ 
where  the  fixed  stars,  considered  as  so  many  suns,  each  with  his 
several  planets,  are  revolving  round  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things ; 
and  representing  every  thing  as  affected  by  intelligence,  has  shewn 
each  system  carried  along  in  its  revolution  by  an  angel.  Though 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  article  can  be  seen,  yet  enough  is  shewn 
to  manifest  the  sublimitv  of  the  idea. 

In  the  other  corner  of  the  picture  the  artist  has  represented  Tar- 
tarus, where,  among  cataracts  of  fire  and  clouds  of  smoke,  two  large 
bands  are  seen,  one  of  them  holding  a  fire-fork,  the  other  pulling 
down  a  number  of  figures  bound  together  representing  War,  Glut- 
tony, Extravagance,  Detraction ^  Parsimony,  and  Ambition  ;  and 
floating  down  the  fiery  gulph  are  Tyranny,  Hypocrisy,  and  Cruelty, 
with  their  different  attributes :  the  whole  of  this  excellent  picture 
proving,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  truth  of  that  maxim, 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  but  cannot  be  too  often  incul- 
cated : 

'  That  the  attainment  of  man*s  true  rank  in  the  creation,  and  his 
present  and  future  happiness,  individual  as  well  as  public,  depended 
on  the  cultivation  and  proper  direction  of  the  human  faculties.' 

Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned  as  painted  by  Mr.  Barry, 
the  room  is  still  further  ornamented  by  two  whole  length  portraits: 
the  one  of  lord  viscount  Folkestone,  painted  by  Gainsborough  ;  the 
other  of  lord  Romney,  both  presidents,  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  room  are  (presented  by  the  late  John  Bacon, 
esq.  R.  A.)  two  casts  in  plaister,  from  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  cast  from  a  Narcissus,  designed  and  executed 
in  marble,  by  that  excellent  artist ;  for  which  premiums  offered  by 
the  society  for  promoting  the  art  of  statuary  in  this  country  were 
adjudged  to  him.  Over  one  of  the  chimnies  is  a  clock  of  a  curious 
ccmstruction,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grignion;  and  over 
the  other  chimney  a  bust  of  his  present  majesty,  when  prince  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Lockee.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are 
two  busts,  presented  by  M.  de  la  Blancherie ;  the  one  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  formerly  an  active  member  of  this  society  ;  the 
other  of  M.  Ferronet,  a  celebrated  French  architect.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  room  is  a  statue  erected  by  Carlini  (presented  by  Ralph 
Ward,  esq.)  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  the  inventor  of  the  improved  pro- 
cess of  making  sulphureous  acid;  and  over  the  chair  a  minia- 
ture  of  Mr  William  Shipley,  pamted  and  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Hlackes. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec,  was  instituted  ui 
1753.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Shipley,  an  ingenious  artist, 
and  eagerly  patronised  by  the  late  lord  Folkestone  and  the  late  lord 
Romney.  The  institution  consists  of  a  president,  twelve  vice  presi- 
dents, various  off  icers,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  subscribers;  and 
sis  upported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
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The  chief  objects  of  this  society  are  to  promote  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by  giving  premiums  for  all 
useful  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements  nhich  tend  to  that 
purpose ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  society  has  already 
expended  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds,  advanced  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  members  and  legacies  bequeathed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Robert-street, 
is 

Tke  Adelphi  Theatre. 

This  theatre  was  commeuced  building  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Scolt, 
who  kept  a  respectable  dye  and  colour  warehouse  in  the  Strand, 
and  was  opened  on  the  27lh  November,  1806,  as  *  The  Sans  Pareil 
Theatre,'  under  the  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlam,  with  a  variety 
of  mechanical  and  optical  entertainments,  songs,  recitations,  <^'c. 

Mr.  Scott  finding  the  speculation  answer,  considerably  enlarged 
the  building,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  second  season  intro- 
duced dramatic  entertainments  (written  by  Miss  Scolt)  which  were 
extremely  well  supported. 

In  1814,  the  whole  of  the  south  end  next  the  Strand,  was  taken 
down,  all  the  interior  removed,  and  26  feet  added  to  the  length  of 
the  theatre ;  of  which  15  feet  were  given  to  the  stage,  and  11  feet 
to  the  audience  part;  twelve  additional  boxes  were  added;  the 
front  house  next  the  Strand  was  purchased,  and  a  new  and  hand- 
some entrance  made. 

About  1820,  or  1821,  Mr.  Scott  disposed  of  the  theatre  to 
Messrs.  Rodweli  and  Jones,  for  13,0001.  who  spared  no  exertions 
to  render  it  equal  to  contemporary  establishments.  Subsequently  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Terry  and  Yates,  who  pur- 
chased the  premises  in  1825,  for  21,0001.  and  engaged  one  of  the 
best  companies  ever  met  with  in  a  minor  house;  it  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Matthews  and  Yates,  and  the  company  is 
fully  equal  to  many  that  have  appeared  at  the  royal  theatres. 

The  front  towards  the  Strand  is  narrow,  and  fronted  with  conipo. 
It  has  a  neat  portico  of  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  supporting 
an  architrave,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  raised  letters  '  Adelphi 
Theatre.'  The  form  of  the  interior  is  that  of  an  elongated  horse- 
shoe. The  proscenium,  which  is  28  feet  in  width,  has  stage  doors 
at  the  sides  with  boxes  over  each.  Its  cove  is  very  handsomely 
ornamented.  Both  the  orchestra  and  the  pit,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  the  house,  are  very  spacious  ;  the  latter  contains  seats  for 
accommodatmg  800  persons.  There  is  one  full  circle  of  boxes  with 
an  upper  range  on  each  side,  on  a  line  with  the  gallery.  The  gal- 
lery is  large,  and  will  contain  about  400  auditors.  A  handfK>me 
g^-lit  chandelier  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  orna- 
mented in  a  very  appropriate  manner.  When  full,  the  receipts 
amount  to  about  280/. 

At  the  farthest  eastern  extent  of  this  parish  is  situated  the 
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Theatre  Royal  Dmry  Lane. 

The  first  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  a  cock-pit,  which,  hoisting  a 
Phoenix  for  a  aig^,  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name  ;  it  was  oot^ 
however,  until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  that  a  house 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  was  erected.  It  soon 
shared  the  too  common  fate  of  the  London  theati-es,  and  was  burnt 
down  in  1671 ;  and  three  years  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  that  great  architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  fabric, 
which  was  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  excellent  in  i(s  internal 
arrangements,  remamed  undiisturbed  until  the  year  1791,  when  it 
was  determined  to  take  it  down,  and  re-build  it  on  a  scale  better 
adapted  to  the  increased  population,  and  the  more  refined  taste  of 
the  age.  During  this  period,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  bad  been  highly 
attractive  ;  on  its  boards,  a  Garrick  and  a  Siddons  had  trod,  and 
the  former,  after  amassing  a  splendid  fortune,  sold  his  abara  of  the 
property  lor  35,000/. 

The  theatre  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren  was  probably  too 
amall,  though  we  hear  no  complaints  of  that  sort,  even  when  the 
popularity  of  the  British  Roscius  was  at  its  height ;  but  certain  it 
U,  that  in  building  the  new  theatre  in  1793,  the  architect  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  the  house  was  so  enlarged  in  its  dimen- 
rious,  as  to  be  a  theatre  for  spectators,  rather  than  hearers ;  and  as 
the  audience  lost  all  those  advantages,  which  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  speaker  gave  in  seeing  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
•od  hear'mg  the  varied  modulations  of  his  voice,  the  love  of  specta- 
cle, which  had  already  manifested  itself,  began  to  predominate.  The 
splendour  of  the  scenes,  the  mgenuily  of  the  machinist,  and  the 
richness  of  the  costume,  aided  by  the  captivating  charms  of  music, 
superseded  the  labours  of  the  poet ;  and  while  Otway  a  century  ago 
oUahied  hut  15/.  for  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  Mr.  George 
Cobnan  the  Younger,  was  in  our  day  rewarded  with  1,000/.  for 
the  spectacle  of '  Blue  Beard.' 

When  it  was  determined  to  take  down  the  edifice  erected  by  sir 
Ohfistopher  Wren,  Hr.  Henry  Holland  was  appointed  the  archi« 
ttel,  under  whose  direction  the  theatre  was  built,  and  opened  on 
the  2l8t  of  April,  1794.  As  so  many  theatres  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  wasdetermmed  to  take  every  precaution  against  such  a 
calamity  in  future.  An  iron  curtain,  which  resisted  the  foree  of  a 
sledge  hammer,  was  constructed  so  as  to  let  down  in  a  moment  of 
danger,  and  separate  the  audience  from  the  stage,  while  a  reservoir 
was  &>rmed  on  the  top  of  the  hoMse,  filled  with  watec  sufficient,  as 
Ike  epilogue  spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  by  Mbs  Farren, 
gave  assurance,  to  *  drown  the  audience  in  a  miaute.'  Ob  the  first 
night,  the  iron  curtain  was  let  down,  and  the  stage  was  filled  with 
watff,  on  which  a  man  rowed  rouhd  with  a  boat ;  the  inanagers 
l>oa8ted  of  their  reservoirs, 

*  A  flrtt  T^ian^e, 
Wliote  ftrtamt  set  oonflagrttion  at  dedance,' 
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But  these  were  '  luckless  words/  a  '  bootless  boast  ;*  for,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  the  whole  fabric  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  This 
calamity  occurred  on  the  24lh  of  February,  IBOO ;  and  so  rapid 
were  the  flames,  that,  although  the  fire  did  not  break  out  until  11 
o'clock  at  night,  the  immense  edifice  was  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins 
in  less  than  three  hours. 

So  various  and  so  conflicting  were  the  interests  in  the  property  of 
the  theatre,  that  it  was  long  before  they  could  be  reconciled ;  at 
length  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it  on  a  somewhat  more  diminished 
but  more  magnificent  scale.  . 

The  first  stone  of  this  externally  substantial  and  internally  superb 
and  well  contriV^ed  theatre,  was  laid  <m  the  29th  of  Octobei,  1811, 
and  the  new  theatre  opened  on  October  10, 1812. 

The  architecture  is  simple,  elegant,  and  uniform.  The  skill  of 
the  architect,  Benjamin  AVyatt,  esq.  was  powerfully  and  liberally 
aided  by  an  intelligent  and  public-spirited  committee,  of  which  the 
late  Samuel  Whitbread,  esq.  was  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
chairman.  It  was  partly  built  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Bourdeaux,  supposed  to  be  the  best  house  in  Europe  for  the  accu« 
rate  c<mveyance  of  sound. 

The  grand  entrance  is  at  Brydges-street,  through  a  spacious  hall 
leading  to  the  boxes  and  pit.  This  hall  is  supported  by  five  Doric 
columns,  and  illuminated  by  two  large  brass  lamps.  Three  large 
doors  lead  from  this  hall  into  the  house,  and  into  a  rotunda  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.  On  each  side  of  the  rotunda  are  passages  to 
the  great  stairs,  which  are  peculiarly  grand  and  spacious ;  over 
them  are  ornamented  ceilings,  with  a  turret  light.  The  body  of  the 
theatre  presents  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  circle  from  the  stage. 
This  circular  appearance  is  partly  an  optica]  deception,  and  has  Qie 
effect  of  making  every  spectator  imagine  himself  nearly  close  upon 
the  stage,  though  seated  in  a  centre  box.  The  colour  of  the  inte- 
rior is  gold  upon  green,  and  the  relief  of  the  boxes  is  by  a  rich 
crimson.  There  are  three  circles  of  boxes,  each  containing  twenty- 
four  boxes,  with  four  rows  of  seats,  and  sufficient  room  between 
each :  there  are  seven  slip  boxes  on  each  side,  ranging  with  the  first 
gallery,  and  the  like  number  of  private  boxes  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  pit.  The  boxes  will  hold  1200  individuals,  the  pit  about 
850,  the  lower  gallery  480,  and  the  upper  gallery  280 ;  in  all  2810 
persons  may  be  accommodated.  The  entrances  to  all  the  boxes  and 
pit  are  secure.  The  appearance  of  the  house  is  brilliant,  without 
being  gaudy,  and  elegant  without  affectation.  The  fronts  of  the 
boxes  have  all  diversified  ornaments,  which  are  neatly  gilt,  and  give 
a  variety  and  relief  to  the  general  aspect.  We  must  not  omit  the 
just  praise  which  is  due  to  the  architect  for  these  arrangements, 
which  exclude  the  interruption  caused  by  improper  persons,  and  by 
necessary  attractions  draw  off  the  ooisy  and  frivolous  part  of  the 
audience  from  the  grave  and  sober  hearers. 

The  grand  saloon  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  semicircular  at  each 
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extremity,  and  separated  from  the  box  corridores  by  the  rotunda 
and  grand  staircase.  It  has  a  richly  gilt  stone  at  each  corner, 
over  which  are  finely  imitated  black  and  yellow  veined  marble  slabs, 
or  pedestals,  in  the  niches.  The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  the  ircneral 
effect  of  two  massy  Corinthian  columns  of  verd  antique  at  each  end, 
with  ten  corresponding  pilasters  on  each  side,  is  grand  and  pleasing. 
The  rooms  for  coffee  and  refreshments,  at  the  ends  of  the  saloon, 
though  small,  are  very  neat;  they  consist  of  recesses,  Corinthian 
pilasters,  four  circular  arches  with  domes  supporting  sky- 
lights, from  which  glass  lamps  are  suspended.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  theatre  is  the  wardrobe.  The  retiring  rooms  for 
the  stage  boxes  are  decorated  with  rich  crimson  carpets  and  with 
deep  crimson  embossed  paper.  The  private  boxes  have  no  anti- 
chamber. 

There  are  seventeen  rows  of  seats  in  the  pit,  with  four  short  ones, 
in  consequence  of  the  orchestra  making  two  projections  into  it.  The 
orchestra  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  extends  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  pit.  The  proscenium  is  now  arranged  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner  from  its  original  state,  as  designed  bv  Mr.  Wyatt.  On 
each  side,  elevated  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  forming  a  parallelogram,  are 
two  demi-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted  and  superbly  gilt, 
and  supporting  an  entablature;  above  which,  in  semi-circular 
niches,  are  allegorical  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  On  each 
side,  between  the  columns,  are  three  private  boxes,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  of  crimson  plaster,  with  a  radiant  head  of  Apollo 
in  the  centre.  The  king*s  box  is  that  between  the  columns,  on  the 
left  of  the  auditory,  which  ranges  with  the  dress  circle.  The  upper 
part  of  the  proscenium  consists  of  a  painted  crimson  curtain,  with 
the  royal  arms  in  sulxlued  colouring. 

The  ceiling  is  very  elegant,  and  is  enriched  with  roses  in  annulets, 
&c.  From  an  opening  in  the  centre  a  very  large  and  elegant  cut 
glass  chandelier  depends,  which  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  principal  green-room  is  a  handsome  apartment ;  on  a  bracket 
is  a  bust  of  '  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,'  which  was  sculptured  by  J. 
Smith  in  1812,  and  presented  to  the  green-room  by  the  late  Samuel 
Whitbread,  esq.  in  August,  1814.  Opposite  is  a  cast  of  the  bust  of 
£.  Kean,esq.  by  S.  Joseph. 

The  patnting-room,  which  is  over  ihv  eastern  extremity  of  the 
6tage,  is  seventy-nine  feet,  long,  and  li.iity-one  feet  wide.  At  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  theatre  is  a  detached  building,  called  the 
scene-room.  It  is  73  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  about  30  feet 
wide. 

The  theatre  itself  is  a  master-piece  of  art,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  metropolis.  The  coup  d^oail  is  delightful  beyond  the  power  of 
description  :  it  certainly  has  no  rival  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  the 
known  world,  for  beauty,  completeness,  and  magnificence.  The 
architect  need  envy  no  other  artist,  living  or  dead,  after  exhibitmg 
thb  happy  specimen  of  his  taste  and  genius. 
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to  distinguish  it  from  the  Opera-house,  has  long  possessed  an  un- 
interrupted and  extensive  share  of  public  favour :  and  the  legitimate 
drama,  when  almost  excluded  from  every  other  theatre,  here  found 
an  asvlum.  To  a  speculating  mechanic  of  the  name  of  John  Potter, 
this  theatre  owes  its  rise ;  it  was  first  erected  in  1720,  on  the  site  of 
the  King*s-head  inn.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  1,000/.  and 
he  laid  out  about  500/.  more  for  scenes  and  decorations,  although 
without  any  specific  object  beyond  that  of  letting  it  to  the  '  French 
players,*  as  the  foreign  actors  and  singers  were  then  called,  be  their 
country  what  it  might.  On  the  29th  of  December  in  that  year  it 
was  opened  with  a  comedy,  entitled.  La  Fille  a  la  Morte,  and  for 
many  years  was  occupied  by  foreign  adventuivrs,  who  gave  various 
entertainments,  in  which  tumbling  and  rope-dancing  were  not 
omitted.  It  was  at  this  theatre  also  that  Foote  revelled  in  his  gay 
humour  and  personal  satire,  under  the  tolerance  rather  than  the 
sanction  of  the  lord  chamberlain ;  until,  in  the  year  1767,  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  theatre  royal,  and  a  patent  granted  to 
Mr.  Foote,  authorising  him  to  build  a  theatre  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster,  and  to  exhibit  dramatic  performances,  &c.  from 
the  14th  May  to  the  14th  September  in  each  year  during  his  life. 
Mr.  Foote  immediately  had  the  old  theatre  taken  down  and  a  new 
one  built ;  but  whether  this  was  an  improvement  or  not,  may  be 
fairly  doubled,  as  a  more  disagreeable  or  inconvenient  structure 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  late  theatre,  which  was  opened 
in  May,  1767.  In  nothing  was  the  house  more  disadvantage- 
ously  constructed  than  in  the  entrances,  which  were  extremely  nar- 
row ;  a  melancholy  proof  of  this  occurred  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  1794, 
when  his  majesty  having  bespoken  the  play,  tlie  rush  to  the  pit  on 
the  openmg  the  doors  was  so  great,  that  fifteen  persons  were  killed, 
and  more  than  twenty  others  dreadfully  injured.  It  has  been 
severally  under  the  management  of  Foote,  the  two  Colmans,  and 
Thomas  Dibdin,  all  gentlemen  of  such  talents,  and  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  detail  of  a  theatre,  as  to  ensure  its  success. 

A  ridiculous  riot  took  place  at  this  theatre  in  the  year  1805,  when 
Mr.  Dowton  announced,  as  one  of  the  pieces  for  his  benefit,  a  farce 
called  '  The  Tailors,  or  a  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather,*  which  had 
been  acted  with  great  success,  under  Foote,  in  1767.  No  sooner 
was  this  announced,  than  the  whole  liody  of  tailors  arose  as  one 
man,  to  resist  what  they  thought  an  illiberal  attack  an  their  trade. 
Threatening  letters  were  sent  to  Dowton  and  the  manager,  some  of 
which  were  signed  with  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  one  by  the 
secretary  to  one  of  their  clubs.  On  the  night  of  performance,*  700 
tailors  besieged  the  doors,  and  got  possession  of  the  gallery,  when 
such  symptoms  of  tumult  were  manifested,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  the  police ;  and  afterwards  a  detachment  of  the  guards ; 
when,  after  thirty-two  of  the  rioters  had  been  taken  into  custody) 
the  piece  was  performed,  amidst  loud  shouts  of  disapprobation. 

In  1808-9,  th?  Covent  Garden  company,  after  the  destructioa  of 
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that  theatre  by  ftre  in  1808,  performed  here,  and  at  the  Opera 
house,  dunng^  the  winter  season.  In  1818,  Mr.  Morris  becamt 
possessed  of  Mr.  Colman^s  share  in  this  theatre,  the  latter  gentleman 
retiring  entirely  from  the  concern.  The  property  is  now  vested  in 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Winston  (the  former  possessing  seven-eighth^s 
and  the  latter  one-eighth),  ^ey  determined  upon  erecting  a  more 
commodious  structure  in  place  of  the  old  theatre,  which  design, 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  season  in  1820,  was  put  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  new  theatre  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  esq.  and  built  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  southward  from  the  old  house.  The  cost 
is  said  to  have  been  18,000/.,  and  the  new  house  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  July  4,  1821. 

The  exterior  presents  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  consisting  of  six  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and 
pediment,  beneath  which,  and  at  the  sides,  are  five  entrance  doors 
leading  respectively  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries.  The  stage 
door  is  in  Suffolk-strect  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  auditory  is 
nearly  a  square,  but  the  front  opposite  the  stage  is  slightly  curved. 
Four  richly  gilt  palm-trees  decorate  the  proscenium  and  support 
a  dome-like  ceiling.  There  are  two  full  tier  of  boxes,  besides  the 
slips  or  side  boxes,  parallel  with  the  gallery.  An  elegant  saloon 
IS  attached  to  the  boxes  on  the  Haymarket  side.  The  house  will  hold 
about  300/. 

The  whole  of  Pall-mally  and  the  site  of  Carlton  palace,  is  in  St 
James's  parish,  though  the  whole  of  the  gardens  at  the  back  are  in 
St.  Martinis. 

St.  James's  Park, 

which  was  formerly  a  marsh,  was  inclosed  by  Henry  VIIL,  and 
afterwards  much  enlarged  by  Charles  II.,  who  employed  Le  Notre, 
gardener  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  lay  out  the  grounds.  What  is  now 
called  Bird  Cage  Walk,  was  formerly  an  aviary,  and  near  it  was  a 
pood,  where  Charles  II.  might  be  seen,  'playing  with  his  dogs,  and 
passing  his  idle  moments  in  affability.'  At  the  east  end  of  the  park, 
there  was  a  swampy  retreat  for  the  ducks,  thence  denominated 
Dock-island,  which,  by  that  merry  monarch,  was  erected  into  a 
government,  and  a  salary  annexed  to  the  office,  in  favour  of  the 
celebrated  French  writer,  M.  de  St.  £vremond,  who  was  the  first 
and  last  governor.  Le  Notre  constructed  the  Mall,  so  long  a 
fashionable  promenade,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  our  British 
Essayists. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notice,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  30th  of  October,  1690,  that  St.  James's 
park  was  then  within  the  rigorous  operation  of  llie  Game  Laws : — 

*  Whereas  his  majesty  hath  empowered  John  and  Thomas  Webb, 
gentlemen,  keepers  of  the  fowl  in  St.  James's  park,  as  also  keepers 
ol  the  game  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court  of  Whitehall,  and  the 
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precincts  thereof:  and  information  being  given,  that  notwithatahd- 
ing  his  majesty's  commands,  several  persons  do  molest  and  kill  his 
majesty's  ducks  and  game  within  the  said  limits ;  it  is  therefore  his 
majesty's  special  command,  that  none  presume  to  keep  a  fowling- 
piece,  gun,  setting-dog,  greyhound,  or  other  dog,  net,  tunnel,  tram- 
mel, or  other  unlawful  engine,  wherewith  to  destroy  or  kill,  or  any 
ways  disturb  the  game  contrary  to  the  law  and  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provid^,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  by  law  qualified. 

'  And  whoever  shall  give  information  to  John  Webb,  living  in 
St.  James's  park>  shall  have  a  gratuity  for  every  gun,  net,  dog,  or 
any  engine,  that  shall  be  seised  and  taken  from  any  such  offender 

•  Nottingham.' 

In  this  park  are  two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  trophies  of  our  arms, 
in  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  One  is  a  Turkish  piece  of  ordnance, 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  which  was  brought  from  Alexandria, 
by  our  troop?,  in  the  campaign  of  1798-9.  The  other  is  a  grand 
mortar,  which  was  cast  in  the  French  camp,  during  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  in  the  last  Peninsular  war.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  the  bore 
is  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  will  throw  a  shell  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  When  the  British  troops,  under  the  immortal  Wel« 
lington,  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  this  mortar  fell 
into  our  hands,  and  was  brought  to  England.  In  1816  it  was 
mounted  on  a  bed  of  metal,  weighing  16  tons,  with  several  alle- 
gorical devices  and  an  appropriate  inscription,  and  placed  in  this 
park. 

In  1827>  very  important  and  in  some  respect  excellent  alteratioos 
were  made  in  St.  James*s-park ;  the  interior  has  been  entirely 
altered,  the  straight  formal  canal  has  been  widened  in  some  places 
and  narrowed  in  others,  and  some  pretty  little  picturesque  islands 
have  been  formed,  numerous  paths  have  been  made,  and  the  fmu 
ensemble  of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing.  Of  the  alterations  withoat 
the  fence  little  can  be  said  in  praise  ;  the  width  of  the  promenade 
has  been  narrowed  by  takmg  in  the  old  carriage  road  next  Carlton- 
house  gardens ;  and  forming  a  road  on  what  was  formerly  the  Mall. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  park  the  same  has  beefl  done  by  eB<^ 
closing  a  large  piece  of  ground  within  the  rails.  Indeed  it  is  ia 
matter  of  doubt  how  much  longer  the  beautiful  groves  of  tre^ 
forming  the  Mall  and  Birdcage-walk  will  exist,  as  the  terraces  in- 
tended hy  the  *  Board  of  Works'  will  be  so  near  the  trees  thai  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  view  of  the  park  or 
canal,  the  whole  architectural  effect  (if  they  ever  possess  any)  will 
be  effectually  concealed. 

The  Green  Park  is  a  triangular  piece  of  ground,  parallel  with 
Piccadilly,  and  adjoining  to  St.  James's  PaHc  and  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham-house.  It  contains  a  sheet  of  water  on  the  north  side, 
with  a  promenade  round  it,  which  is  much  frequented  in  summer. 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  there  is  a  View  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster  abbey,  and  hall,  taken  from  the  village  of  Charmg, 
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In  this  view,  on  the  left  of  the  observer  is  a  public  bouse,  with  some 
large  trees  before  it,  and  one  or  two  small  cottages :  these  are  at 
Ihe  village  just  mentioiieKl.  FVom  thence  runs  a  l<Mig  dead  wall, 
which  beloBgs  to  the  palace.  The  site  of  this  wall  is  now  occupied 
by  the  capacious  and  ekgant  street  of  Pall  Mall.  Near  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  conduit,  supposed  to  be  staiidhig  where  St.  James's 
square  now  is  ;  at  the  end  of  the  wall  stands  the  present  palace  of 
St.  James.  Beyosd  the  wall  are  fields,  now  St.  James's  park ;  and 
beyond  those  stand  the  venerable  abbej  ai:d  hall  of  Westminster ; 
the  back  ground  is  an  elevated  country,  where  not  a  solitary  hotise 
can  be  discovered. 

Thb  tract  d  gromid,  as  far  as  the  wall  and  palace  just  mentioned 
belonged,  and  still  dees,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
and,  as  such, 

St.  Jameses  Palace, 

1>roperly  belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  present  work  now  under 
consideration. 

On  the  site  of  this  royal  palace  anciently  stood  the  hospital  of 
St.  James,  which  was  fonnded  by  some  wealthy  and  benevolent 
citizens  of  London  for  the  reception  of  feperous  women.  This,  it 
is  said,  and  with  great  probability,  was  long  before  the  Conquest. 
According  to  a  MS.  m  the  Cottonian  library,*  it  was  visited  by 
Gislebertus,  abbot  of  Westmittster,  on  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  A.  D.  1100. 

The  hospital  ad«^ed  only  fourteen  patients,  who  were  to  be 
unmarried  persons.  For  their  support  the  chirity  was  endowed 
with  two  hides,  or  ploughs  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances, 
adjoinmg. 

Some  time  after,  several  of  the  citisens,  conferred  upon  the  hos- 
pital lands  to  the  value  of  fifty-six  pounds  per  annum,  when  eigrht 
brethren,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  offices,  were  added  to  the 
foundaticm.  This  exercise  of  religion  and  benevolence,  two  duties 
at  all  tiroes  inseparable,  and  supporting  each  other,  inspired  other 
citizens  with  aimilar  sentiments  ;  and  they  aocordhi^y  gave  to  the 
foundation  four  hides  of  land  m  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  besides 
eighty  acres  of  wood  and  arable  land  in  the  parishes  of  Hendon, 
Calcote  and  Hampstead.  These  several  grants  were  not  only  con- 
finned  1^  Edward  I.  but  he  likewise  granted  to  the  hospital  an 
annual  fair  of  seven  days,  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  St.  James's  Fes- 
tival, 

The  hospital  above-mentioned  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IIL  and  the  custody  of  it  was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  cotIep:e  ; 
and  that  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  its  annual  revenues  x^nere  esti- 
mated at  1,000?.  per  annum. 

JHenry  VHL  the  destroyer  of  any  thing  venerable,  pious,  or  use 

•    Tftuf,A.B, 
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ful,  took  this  hospital  to  himself,  m  the  year  1582 ;  bat  he  cer- 
tainly acted  on  this  occasion  better  than  on  most  others  of  a  like 
nature  :  for  he  granted  to  the  several  sisters  during  their  lives  cer- 
tain annuities,  in  lieu  of  the  domestic  comforts,  and  religious  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  robbed  them.  Henry  hav- 
ing demolished  the  ancient  building,  erected  on  its  site  a  stately 
mansion,  or,  as  Stow  denommates,  *  a  goodly  manor,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  the  royal  residence  before  the  de- 
struction of  Whitehall  Palace,  by  fire,  in  1697/ 

Some  remains  of  this  building  are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  in 
the  north  gate-way. 

The  mansion  erected  on  the  site  of  this  hospital  was  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall ;  or  rather,  the  neighbouring  fields  were  thus 
converted  into  a  park  for  the  convenience  of  this  and  the  palace  of 
Whitehall.  The  mews,  already  mentioned,  belonged  to  the  same 
mansion,  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  mansion  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  sob  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  resided  in  it  till  his  death,  in  1612. 

To  this  place  the  regicides  brought  their  king,  Charles  I.  from 
Windsor,  and  here  the  unfortunate 'monarch  spent  the  last  eleven 
days  of  his  life.  He  was  brought  here  on  the  19th  of  January. 
Mr.  Kinnersley,  his  servant  of  the  wardrobe,  hastily  furnished  his 
apartment.  Some  part  of  the  eleven  days  were  spent  in  Westmin- 
ster hall,  and  of  the  nights  in  the  house  of  sir  R.  Cotton,  adjacent 
to  his  place  of  trial. 

On  the  27th  his  majesty  was  carried  back  to  St.  James's,  where 
he  passed  the  last  three  days  in  acts  of  devotion  and  piety,  prepara- 
tory to  that  shameful  death  to  which  his  sanguinary  judges  had 
consigned  him. 

In  this  palace  was  born  James,  the  son  of  James  II.  afterwards 
styled  the  Pretender,  according  to  Pennant,  in  the  room  now  called 
the  Old  Bed  Chamber,  at  present,  the  anti-chamber  to  the  levee- 
room.  The  bed  stood  close  to  the  door  of  the  back  stairs,  which 
descended  to  an  inner  court.  It  certainly  was  very  convenient  to 
carry  on  any  secret  design,  and  might  favour  the  warming-pan 
story,  were  not  the  bed  surrounded  by  twenty  of  the  privy  council, 
four  other  men  of  rank,  twenty  ladies,  besides  pages  and  other  at- 
tendants. James,  with  imprudent  pride,  neglected  to  disprove  the 
tale  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  party,  and  firmly  believed  by  its  zealots. 
But  as  James  proved  false  to  his  high  trust,  and  his  son  shewed 
every  symptom  of  following  his  example,  there  was  certainly  no  such 
pretence  wanting  for  excluding  a  family  inimical  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  and  whose  religious  creed  was  evidently  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  a  large  majority  of  his  subjects. 

In  that  year  of  English  liberty,  1688,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  approached  very  near  to  the  metropolis,  the  weak  and  super- 
stitious James  sent  a  message,  offering  him  his  palace  for  his  habi- 
tation ;  that  <  they  might  an^icably  and  personally  confer  together 
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about  the  means  of  redietsbg  the  public  grieT&nces/  No  uiswer 
was  returned  to  this  apparent  friendly  invitation,  yet  it  appears  the 
offer  was  accepted,  though  not  on  the  terms  the  imbecile  monarch 
had  proposed;  for  the  prince  called  a  council,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  hint  to  the  king,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him,  in  future,  to  reside  at  either  of  his  palaces  of 
St.  James's,  or  Whitehall.  James  was  not  unmindful  of  this 
admooitioo.  .  It  was  first  resolved  to  convey  him  to  Ham  in  the 
county  of  Surrey ;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
Rochester;  from  whence,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  privately 
withdrew,  and  a  small  frigate  conveyed  him  to  France  ;  thus  abdi- 
cating a  throne  for  which  he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been  qua- 
lified either  by  nature,  his  principles,  or  his  education. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  James  left  London,  Dutch 
guards  took  possession  of  all  the  posts  about  Whitehall  and  St. 
James's,  and  William  soon  became  the  royal  possessor  of  these  palaces. 

On  the  trying  occasion  just  brieflv  detailed,  an  old  officer  of  the 
degraded  monarch  gave  a  memorable  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  hb  royal  master. 

At  this  time  it  was  customary  to  mount  guard  both  at  Whitehall 
imd  St.  James's.  Lord  Craven  was  on  duty  at  the  latter  place, 
when  the  Dutch  guards,  under  the  orders  of  tlie  prince  of  Orange, 
were  marchmg  through  the  park  to  relieve  him.  His  lordship,  with 
the  bravery  of  a  hero  and  a  loyal  subject,  obstinately  refused  to 
quit  his  post,  and  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  most  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  orders  of  the  foreign  intruders,  when  he  received  a 
command  from  James  himself  to  obey.  This  was  an  authority 
which  he  had  not  accustomed  himself  to  disobey,  and,  with  '  sullen 
dignity,'  he  gave  the  command  to  his  party  and  marched  off. 

After  the  revolution,  durmg  the  reign  of  William,  St.  James's 
palace  was  superbly  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  princess, 
afterwards  queen  Anne,  and  her  consort,  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.  From  that  time  it  has  been  considered  as  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  British  monarchs;  bat  has  of  late  years  been  used  only 
for  purposes  of  state. 

The  various  houses,  offices,  &c.  in  the  immediate  precincts  of,  or 
attadied  to  the  palace,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  some  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  and  other  persons  of  the  household. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  1809,  great  part  of  this 
palace  was  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  reduced  to  ashes 
the  whole  south-east  comer,  comprehendmg  the  qneen's  private 
apartments,  those  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  some  of  the  state 
apartments,  together  with  the  French  and  Dutch  chapels.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  about  100,0001.  The  repairs  have  not 
yet  httn  completed ;  and,  since  that  accident,  St.  James's  palace 
was  seldom  visited  by  the  royal  family.  The  whole  of  St.  James*s 
palace,  and  some  buildings  contiguous,  form  a  precinct  separata 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields. 

VOL.    IV.  T 
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V^.pfincipai  IfOirt  ^omMda  fit.  Juitrft  girott  Ims  «  mmoi  tf- 
ptttruioe;  'H  4ionisU  ^  «  Nmag^  ifsltciBttgr  imI^  «  Ikit  |)Mil«4l  «rtli» 
aiid4it<lhesygiMaieoel«feiiai  tMNitss  •Iftc  oeiiti«%M  4fWit^iil 
•Mt  cupola,  Jwith  a  «tock. 

TIm  sMe  apaftDMits  loek  Iwvafls  «k«  park^  and  ^his  4M«, 
llwugh  oartaiBiy  «ot  «aiw  Mipa«M|^,  6aiiiM»t,  wilii  tpitth*  he  pfe- 
■•ancad  awaa.  k  isiaf^Be  aloffsr*  and  -baiia-eertaiii  regtdaf  ap- 
pMN^aaceaol  to  b6'laiipd4a4>tiier  ^rt«  ^  Hm  bidldiAg. 

BafoieibeaBawi^ge  crfiwspiiinit  aui^Mly,  <iie  i|a«e  aparliBealf 
vfafe  very  oM  and  ^poogly  farauAinfl  -;  4>irt  oa  4(kaA  oeeaiioa  <liay •wera 
filted  ia  4he  aMc  iin  4i4ndh  4l|ay  4v«re  4Mfoie  tlie  fife,  ^fhoii^ 
Iha^  ii  nathwg  Mpaib  orf^apd  ia  ike  dceevotiMM  or  farflHaM  «l 
these  apartmaaley  they  are 'Oommodioa^  tad  fliaiidaoaie.  They  fie 
entered  hy  aortaipoaie^lial  ^peat  Into  t!be|>n»€ipal  09wri,  neat  to 
Pall.«Mdl. 

Ai'H^  top  ef  Hie  ttoifpaie  4tK  4wo  ya»dHFOoawi  one  to  4fie  4efl 
odled  ti>e'^ea*e,  and  4llie  -crth^Mr  4he  Mag*«  -gaafd-M^oai,  leadiag  to 
iM  aparlmeale  5«iet  4nefflio«ed.  iaHiiedieildy  beyaad  «ihe  l^s 
guard-room  is  the  presence  chaaM^,  iiq.w  ased  otAy  as  a  passa^ 
ie  »lbe  prineipal  ^reoaie.  INfrere  is4i  fange-of  f ive  of  rttese^  opeeiiig 
ilftto  eiioh  iaAier  ^duoce^eivety.  9he  ^ppesenee-eham^  <>peBs  iWto 
trhe  centievrooM),  oiilled  4h<*  privy  dianllier,  'wH^w^s  a  canopy, 
aoder  yrhiehhie  late  awj  pety  'Vtas  aeowa^toawrf  4o  pece^  4he  eodt^y 
af  f iieade^  or  qaakenr,  iipet  atcaei^s  oUh^ir  {M^senlatiDBs  of'  ad- 
ditsees,  »pelitioiie,  dtc. 

ite'^e 'right  of  'tlkS'aaaopy  am  ^^^  4va«riBg-rpom8,  me-vMAm 
l)»e.  alitor.  At  the  upper  ead  «f  Aie4aflh«c  eae  m€a  a  thrane,  with 
itsaaaopy,  where  the  4ate  4liag  was  woat  to  reoeWe  cqri>QratiQ|i 
addressee,  'the  canopy cwastHHi^^  for  4ke  qaeeft^s  1iirlh*daiy.  iai- 
mediately ffollewiag'the  utfieB  «tf  ili»iaiid  with  Great  Brttdfn.'  It 
was  4it  clioMon  ^velvet,  wtlh  a^broad  msAd  Haee,  liaving  eatbroMerfd 
en>wos,'set  with  real^d  fine^aris.  'Vhe  shamrock,  tthe  nat^^niri 
hedged ^irdand,  <foraied  one  of  4he  deooralions  of  the  crown,  anji 
ifaa'iievy'finely  executed,  in  lAiie  apartment  the  'king  and  queen 
used  to  be  present  on  certain  days ;  the  nearer  room  h^g  a^j^na 
of  aat i^^hairoer ,  W  leMtth'  Ihe  •ttpMky  were  penmtted  to  sit  pown 
daftag'liM  presence  of 'Iheir  ^niajeeties  in  Ihe  jfaither  ^'e,  the{|^ 
ieing  numerous etooband  eofas <foir  Ihe  purpose. 

Oniihe  l^ft,  'on  enieriqg  the  privy  chamber,  from  Ae  kind's 
guard-raottiaiid  presence  chamber,  ate  two4evee4rooms,  -the  nearest 
sepaing  ae>an  a|iti-ehamber'to  the  other. 

in  the  grand  drawing-room  is  a  magnificent  chandeKer  of  gtft 
sti^r;  a]K|>in>the  grwil 'leveeHPOom  a  Very  noble 'bed,  the  ^uriiituip 
afwhidi:i8'>etHSirimson  velvet,  maiiufaetu^ed  in  Spitalfidds.  'This 
t>ed,  vfibh-'thetopeitny.  was  put  up  on  the  marriftg^e  of  his  present 
majeety.  •     '  '  ■* 

These  several  apartments  are  covered  with  tapestry  of  ei^oittsit^ 
workmanship,  which,  -though  made  for  Oharles  II.  a   sliorC  time 
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Ctft  UiaArogp^l  mAnrhigfi.  wnp  iwH^  mi  at  ^^skijmfw,  liaving 

Stmwd,  pistimifi  adoroi  ttm  i^mtamlAs  luife  fw  oft  tliei»  bmwe 
iu^rMr'ClainWt  •ii9ecit««Ufaw  iti)  tb^  ^iisf^,  om  e^ttcutim.    The 

Henr3r  VII.  and  VIII. ;  queen  Jane  Seymouv;  tim.  k^^lt ngth^  by 
Leljn  <4iiiHi  duchfitm  of  Y^vk;^  b^er  fljsl«r ;  a  cjMMm  fcb*  robct  of 
lbe!g%9tcff,  'perb»ps»'  ^lys.  I^piMMlit». '  tbi^;  younger  knigbtiknowoi' 
Ue  waft  the  «(iC0iid  ^cm  <rf.  J^Wnba  Ut.  wbUst  djuke  of  Yosk,  by  Aitte 
Il0^«»,  hU  d|ii€be««^  Qq  ibe  9rd  of  G^c^m^P^  l^^  h»  w^^aIocImI 
k^iglbAof  ihegiM^r,.i^4i^«g^QfttufA9iy«a(ra;a9ti^^  Tiie 

iov«nijgii<Chaileft)  pqt,l)M  Qeorg^v^wdhis  nrnki^  wd)^|i)M»!&ii|NHit 
Uie>  gMUr  round  bill  1^  y%  would  of  c«ui«e»k|aye  l»9l»<  iiMaU«4 
but  bei  died  tbci  yQiur.  foUpwlM}  Here  U  afaioki^ipoiiElmikQfetoQffay 
dadapiik  the  dwari  mflAMoptd  19  Mm^  a^^qomit  QfiHHif  ^t^s^t^^  hi 
4l«  pne^^dM^  vfihtmfiof'^h  viGfk.::  at^Q^U^y^  iprd  I>iurnley».CQib- 
ftort  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  father  of^J.mn^f.I^  rs^timg  QOibift 
br«ll|#i;>  Charles  $Au«P|^.  «^^L^»xj|,.ii|;  <»i  V|i^  fowo^  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  at  four  years  of  age,  in  black,  i/^^Utb^s^^ne,  iH'  U^ 
Wpd.,  He  was  ioaMgurHftd-  ii|.  W^*,  A(((ilt^'4  pi^iH^j  off  Adam 
•n^  £j»f>  \%  also  here ;  with  th^  enripyft  P^  ^l^sM^lt  ima^lHFiNiispis 
of  navels,  and  a  fouotm  richly  oaisired.. 

$ca(oe)y  had  hia  iMe  m^|^  a9oei|ded  the  4lliaii#i  ttiaHih^  com- 
qi^ced  tjb^  form^Uoff  of  vff^ei^t^n^veiaflid.^plfia^idliihrfliyv  The 
iJMlpiijrvshim  th^  hft  iP«lilei  waftlh^  of  Mh^  Ut|r«9er,9i,B#%JmH^ 
SuMth,  t^  ftnti^h  ctop^.^t  Vomfi?,  i^  1)7^1.  %l  aft'  ei^Aye.  o| 
10,000/. ;  8^  3FM^ip  >ftQisviard«»,  Mff.  Beciwrd,.  ib^  ijtomim  wht 

was  pieviQM^  iiislriMM  ^y  ^r^  Johnfooi  ajf  to,  iih^:  b^elcqieMM  of 
QomjpMfig  ik%  W^  Vbcary,  w^  i^n^i  tOi  thfs  <}on|ii)eiM^by,hM»>imJ|eilO!^ 
wben^  he  9l»4<bllMri^pujK^a9Qs.  To  thea^>coU^ctiopf » iRihi^iforM4 
the  i|ii49aft9H  gj^ij^UM^t  hift  ipajesty  add^qthf$rrbp^%tQ  lA^I 
amo^qftof  9^Q|Q|Q^  a/y^fi  imMI  hMtde%t^>  M.  ^.  4Mi41av  mm  km 
b^n  fpnu^ljt  e^ei^M  by  bift  gme^t.  ijaajiQ^  Tbi%lKNm^  PWr 
siiliag  o!  ^^g^^rliva.  Mu^hwmIi  <^i«o,  l^llire^  wt  Cft3^  ifftli«ptp>  mj 
fonvad.  ajt  w  ^^fp^fHMiOf  XWi<»Pft.  f  ^W  PHt  of  th^  pyiuyi  pHT^f-PA  4^ 
kii^  t^af  depofitfB^  i^  n^HWVUfi^fff^m^i^^^ti^up^^tJtM  puyspo^l 
in  BudHnghf^VDnhoiMlt.  U  m^sm  ^99^^^  ink  ^  9^it¥h  Mmn^i 
hia  pip^nt  q|i^s%^iw1|^^  lipiiP  1|I9$  hie  JMft^l^^ 
age  of  Great  Britain),  having,  with  a  generosity  which  is.^j^^^v^  qJI 

C'm^i,  WWmitert  tjjyei  ikIh)Ip  MMOb  ^.  ^  ^Miffc  WtfW-.  *lhas 
PJ«f>l>ot]iei5¥<¥l,  that  s^lf  yfeU^W^iWfpftrp^ti^  i^  ipf. 
mory  q( Qeoi^.theFourtl^  wheiith^  militftry  glories c^C hif-^'  igi^, 
great  ^  Ibey  ase,  will  b^  forgotten/ 

I^  ^,  Iqipber  ro^nj,  foranerly  the  qqee^'sjUbr^,  M^  Ifenpi^^  si^ 
almMtiy(MliView{ioniQi:^iwi^p^f1f,.ivMh;  Ch^i;tf9,  V  W^^V^aep, 
Wlrti^flb  *c.  w^ingi  two  olJI^Bjp  9t  t1^  ^q^  pcfflp^  and^que  en, 
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dining  in  public,  and  another  of  the  elector  palatine  and  his  coosort 
at  a  public  table,  with  a  carver  looking  most  ridiculously,  a  moDkey 
having  in  that  moment  reared  from  the  table  and  seized  his  beard. 
Probably  this  feast  was  at  Guildhall,  where  he  was  most  sumptu- 
ously entertained  by  the  citizens  in  the  year  1612,  when  he  made 
the  match  with  the  daughter  of  the  British  monarch,  which  ended  so 
unhappily  for  both  parties. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  yard  is  the  Chapel  Royal;  a  very 
small  and  plain  room,  which  some  have  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  room  used  when  the  hospital  stood  here.  It  has  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  except  its  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  small  pamted 
squares.  It  is  a  royal  peculiar,  and  as  such,  exempted  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  service  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  cathedrals ;  its  establifthment  is  a  dean  (usually  the  bishop  of 
London),  a  lord  high  almoner,  a  sub-almoner,  an  hereditary  grand 
almoner,  a  sub-dean,  a  confessor  of  the  household,  a  clerk  of  the 
king's  closet,  deputy  clerks,  a  closet  keeper,  and  one  or  two  inferior 
of f  icery,  as  choristers,  &c, 

'  At  the  German  chapel  in  the  Friary  there  are  two  chaplains,  a 
reader,  and  a  clerk. 

In  the  Dutch  chapel,  in  the  middle  court,  are  two  preachers  and 
a  reader ;  and  at  the  French  chapel,  at  the  same  place,  there  are 
three  preachers,  a  reader,  and  a  chapel  keeper 
'  Since  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  this  palace  has  received 
a  most  extensive  repair,  and  some  additions  have  been  made.  The 
presence-chamber  has  been  enlarged,  and  furnished  in  a  style  wor- 
thy the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  a  new  entrance  has  been  formed 
from  Cleveland-row,  and  a  court  opened  on  the  east  side. 

The  main  entrance  is  by  a  staircase  and  passage,  which  open  into 
the  prmcipal court,  next  to  Pall  Mail;  here  the  interior  walls  are 
painted  in  distemper  of  a  dead  stone  colour,  and  the  exterior  sprin- 
kled to  resemble  granite.  The  kmg*s  guard-room,  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  is  a  khid  of  gallery,  converted  into  an  armoury,  which  is 
systematically  decorated  with  daggers,  swords,  muskets,  &c.  ar- 
ranged in  various  figures.  Here,  when  drawing-rooms  are  held,  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  attend  in  full  costume,  armed  with  their  battle- 
axes.  The  next  is  a  small  chamber,  lined  with  excellently  wrought 
tapestry.  This  forms  the  entrance  to  a  suite  of  three  principal 
rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  is  called  the  grand  Presence 
Chamber. 

These  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  almost  matchless  splendour. 
The  cornices,  mouldings,  &c,  are  richly  gilt ;  the  walls  are  lined 
with  crimson  damask,  and  the  window  curtains  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Sofas,  ottomans,  Sec,  covered  with  ciimson  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  form  part  of  the  furniture,  the  effect  of  which  is 
greatly  heightened  by  rich  and  elegant  lustres,  and  magnificent  pier 
glasses.  In  the  first' room  is  a  painting  of  George  II.  m  his  parlia- 
mentary robes,  and  views  of  Tournay  and  Lisle ;  and  in  the  second 
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is  Geotge  III.  in  Ihe  ruLMfs  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  together  with 
two  fine  paintiDgs  of  the  victories  achieved  by  lord  Howe»  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  17M,  and  lord  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar,  October  the  21st, 
1805. 

The  Presence  Chamber,  or  grand  drawmg-room,  though  fitted 
up  in  a  style  corresp<»idhig  witli  the  others,  exceeds  them  much  in 
size  and  splendid  decoration.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  his  present  majesty,  by  sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  on 
each  side  are  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Vlttoria  and  Waterloo.  The 
sides  of  the  rooms  are  decorated  with  plate  glass ;  the  cornices, 
mouldings,  &c.  are  richly  gilt ;  and  the  window  curtains,  of  crimson 
satin,  are  tastefully  trimmed  with  gold-coloured  fringe  and  lace. 
The  throne  is  extremely  magnificent ;  it  consists  of  a  superb  state 
chair,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  &c.  composed  chiefly  of  rich  crim- 
son Genoa  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace ;  under  the  canopv  is  an 
embroidered  star,  in  gold.  The  ascent  is  by  three  steps,  and  there 
is  a  footstool  to  correspond  with  the  chair.  Behind  this  chamber 
are  the  king's  closet  and  his  dressing-room.  In  the  former,  which 
is  splendidly  ornamented,  bb  majesty  gives  audience  to  his  ministers^ 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

The  old  ball-room  has  been  recently  new  modelled  up«n  the 
French  }ilan,  and  formed  into  a  supper  room.  Ornamental  com  • 
partments  of  various  kinds,  richly  gilt,  diversify  the  walls ;  and  fronr 
the  ceiling  five  or^mouhi  lustres  are  pendant.  The  fittings-up  and 
furniture  are  very  elegant. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  king  are  on  the  ground  floor,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  palace,  principally  beneath  the  throne-room  and 
audience-chamber  in  the  range  above.  There  is  one  entrance  by 
the  engine  court,  from  the  northern  side,  chiefly  for  officers  and 
attendants,  &c.  and  another  for  his  majesty  from  the  garden  oo  the 
side  of  the  park.  The  latter  opens  mto  a  smaH  vestibule,  whence 
the  stair  runs  up  to  the  state  rooms  in  the  upper  tier.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  vestibule,  on  entrance,  are  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain :  they  ccmsist  of  one  chamber  on 
the  left  hand,  and  four  on  the  right,  with  a  single  bed  room,  and 
a  room  for  hb  page  above.  The  whole  of  the  apartments  are  fur- 
nished in  the  plainest  manner,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
some  of  the  finest  cabinet  paintings  in  the  royal  collection* 

When  this  palace  was  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  as  1  have  before 
observed,  he  at  the  same  time  enclosed  a  contiguous  pieCe  of  ground, 
which  had  till  then  been  a  desolate  marsh,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and 
collected  the  waters.  Tbb  spot  became  a  bowling  green,  which,  as 
appears  from  the  Stafford  papers,  was  open  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Garrard,  writing  in  1634  to  lord  Stafford,  says,  '  The  bowl- 
ing-green in  the  Spring  Ganlens  was  put  down  one  day  by  the  king's 
command,  but  bv  the  mtercession  of  the  queen  it  was  reprieved  for 
this  year ;  but  hereafter  it  shall  be  no  common  bowUng-placr .  There 
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waiS'lMpt  M  .•ndmury  •!  uU  ahlttMigt  a  idmJ  (whe>re  4bb  kiqs^  wtn 
oiimmtt<Ni«all«fvftfkM  Iw9  ^kmrteK^  oiaii»mil  <>ibliii|  immI  *drti4<^ 

was  growQ  scandalous  and  bsufferable ;  besides,  m^f  lord  Diglrf, 
being  i4pKbsnd6d<lMr«lnkiiig  te  4He  kbi§^»gHrd«fr,  teiHM  lie  t«ok 
U  to  a  oMBiiao  Jwfito^  fhice»  «wbeR  «K1  find  money  lor  Hietr 
90n««ili/ 

in  a  eubseqMQl  4e«leivIMr«  4aairtvd  writes  Hius:  '9iMt  *^ 
Spying  OasdcfB  Ma  fnl  »lhMMni%  iMrt  ihav«»  i>y  %  wrnoit  ctf  tli«  ftoid 
cbaOiberlainlSt  a  ofew  ^piing  )dardka«  «fncted  in  ^kt  fields  VefcM 
ihe  Mease,  wbere  is  baiH  a4air  ttfoMse  anditwfabowiuig^eena»i 


to emtfftainiganKsAefs  and  bowlcnto  an  cneettive  rate,i«rllie- 
lieve  il  4ias'cafit<hini4(M. ;  a  dear  undertairaig  lor  a  gwitteiMDi 
barl»ar*  M9  4erd  ehanbaiWa  .mncb  freqaents  tbt  ^aee,  i^ei% 
Ihejr '  basil  igfoal  fnatohea/ 

▲  iivittterof4Aie»sef«ntoeiilboenlar3r  Baysofthbjilaee^  ^Tben- 
aloSiNtt  is^Mt  'diM^rieeaUe,  lor  Aht  solennneBS  of  th«  grerve^  tfie 
waiiblii^W4lieiNrdi,and»«s  k  opens  into  ti»8|nioiow  S  . 

Jamea'-s;  but  the  campanff  'walk  in  at  ancb  «  rate,  «b  ym  ivvMfId 
lliink  all  4he  1  ladies  vnete  «o  nan^r  >Attalaiitas  «onten(KBg  widi  ^bm 
wooem ;  but  as  last  as  Ahey  nm,  iheyvtay  ao  long  aa  41  thry  w«nled 
tineitoifiniah  dJit  race/,  ifar  >it  isiuaiad  to  lind  aeose  df  Aeyimig 
eaoipany  heie  lill  4ilid«igbt.' 

Mr.  .Lysaaa,  n^o  stalvsttlnae  is»ta,tfbeeraes,  that  tbislMe  tnit 
of  the  fashion  of  the  times  will  serve  to  acdOMit  ior  many  «oea0B  «i 
some  -of  our^old  'cattedtea*  wfaidi  «tiH  tmainftain  ihm  ywwii  mt  4he 
sti^e»  to  thet^ababilily  al^aae  isddents  m  imodem  mudtenoe  t»H- 
uok  easily  be  leeancilad. 

.  At  4he  ftouUneatit  .angle  ^  the  Oram  psflAc  is  a  nx^Me  msMiMi  in- 
leaded  ior  tbemideaoeiOf  the  late  doke  of  Ywk,  butnowftbe  fro- 
|ierty  iA  this  marquia  of  Stafford.  It  prettnta  a  very  magnificeiit 
aspect  when  seen  ^from  tlie  tpavks,  4ibe  form  nf  tke  fcuHdaig  iKing 
nearly  a  aquaoe.  The  tirent  side,  'ivhich  faces  Hie  45mMd  in  9l. 
Jameses  pail,  projects  isligbtlyidt  eaoh  mid  ;  there  is  dim  m^irfi^ect- 
ing  in  the  middle,  havaig  six  G«intliian  calumoa  aiiltie  intackanoe, 
supporting  a  pediment.  Xhe  windovis  on  the  gi—ind  Msior,  between 
the  piers  which  ^support  the  columns,  innre  lOtnMiiar  iieads.  At 
each  end  are  Venetian  windows,  cne  on  the  gvoand  4iaor,jand  one 
OD  the  first  floor :  thrit  on  ^tlie  first  tf ioor  has  two  fsUstera  «a  ^each 
side  of  it,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  same  jbei|)ht  as4he  cotuatns 
wbich  «u|iport  Ae  pediment  dn  ibe  sniddle.  There  are  eleven  win- 
dows along  ftbe  «ide  of  the  boiklnig,  >belli  in  the  gnrond  and  first 
liiaors ;  those  «f  •the  first  ifloor'^ia  of  laqge  dhnen8bn8,«Bd  ^Ny  |vo- 
portionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building.  The  weat«ide,  fopant- 
u|g  the  Green  parK,  reieniblasiexaKrtly  the  aide  just  deaonbed,  with 
thesewexceptions :  there  ase  tno  4>tlasteTs  on  the  projetAiaBS  ^at  the 
two  ends,  neither  has  il  ftbe  ^netian  wmdfRwSyas  tbeysweiadl  arade 
of  the  same  dimensions.     lObeveast  side,  wkioh  da  <dirootlv  apposite 
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^  Mkef  i3$i^mnc^M  ifewiii«B«Mn»dtffeiS'ftK>iD'  the  othernUtii  mi 
ilsttat  kiM^itan;  aii]p  eohiniM  m' th»  oeoUe'  prajectioiii  wlndtooiitaiM 
Mly  tlMeWma^iw;  belweeifeatlief  titeM  windomi  mva  ptacMlnMo 
Cormlhiaif  pvlMlPM';'  thcpro  »re  iiImIwm  pikuton  at  escli  ofltlMr  ajiu 
f fas  of  tke'  centra  pro^tiaoK  There  a«»  mmi  winel^fWi  on,  oMiitni^ 
OK  tllio^  ai#e.  Tb«  fmimiiiin|«  sMk*  ta  tho  mm^  hoo^ bcca  olKNPeii«fiMi 
the  entrance,  owing  to  the  open  space  in.  ilte'  StaM^o^iaffl,.  Mbmodiw 
fttcly  in  houP  of  if,  affordiing  ainpfe  iabm  tav  ^e  pprpow  of.  a»oourt 
^rd.  In*  tft«^  miMe  of  this  skte  oft  Hfe-buiMiiif  »  parlicoriA<ti|tcUii^ 
■«of««ti«g*9«^eientfyfar  to  leaim  voommodMuvqaiviage  <foifotitiiii«» 
k.  ll  is<  nsiaifiyed:  bj  eight  CoriirtiliaiNcnlirnHMV  m  ia  hmiH  owi  kaitf 
piMMd  behind  lh»  cod  on«9  weav  th«  boildiwg',  wbiok  staa^oB^pieis^ 
extending  as  Ivighas  ttue- first  iho4ry  tiebeii^uftthepoftioeieeere*- 
•ponde  %n4h-tiO' height  of  the  pediMenti^o»«ii»sou^aiidl«Mi^ 
Above  the  columns,  pilasters,  <&ci  u^entabl^liMB^^rimeininitennqEilefiUy 
tvand  fbcf  boililing.  Above  thb  enteMOure  a»  very  elegank  baUhs- 
Hmdk  hem  been  |Mt  up  to*  serve  air  a  sefeen  to  the  aA^c  iniiidQwe* 
Wilht»  the  outer  waM,  althoogbc  at  no  grsal  distaneo  Ifom  it,  n  a» 
sttiowttlt;  visiMgaeveea^leeia^pelhe  roel,  wbfeh  goes  complettfy 
Miqul  tile  bmldi»|f.  IntO'llia  weM  M  the  flues  have^  bee»  co»o 
ducted.  Nearly  in  the'oeiitrar  of  llie  edilieev  finds  sliJbloftitv  \k%a 
thoattiiirvaM,  a  UmU^m  efoomidenibledinensi^msibavlnen  ett^led; 
it  L»  to  tight  d^  fnoMf  slai|ieas»leadiB9  fpont  the  grawicl  ll•e^  to  the 
state  apavtnwiil»  on  the  fSijit  ftevu*. 

Ofr  the  east  sMe  o(  the  Stablo*ytti4,  awl^  ensile  th^lastmeii^ 
tiened  nBMtkm,  it  the  rssideoce  oflhinreyaliheghneflBrtWikrhctel 
Claience.  ft  is  a  handoeww  cdifkey  with  a^  pevttee  in  beo 
stories;  the  lower  being  of  the  Doric,,  andi «b» n|»per e^ tft» €tt#»t 
tkiaja  oHkr. 


•tf^m^m^  ^»#^<^^n 


CHAPTJ8R  \h 
HU^^vy,  4ft4   T9§^rwi^  ^  ilm  fi^rvA  of  Si,  .^y^R^ 

k  the  piaridh  of  St,,  Ma^'^^  m  IJte  faW^  A  ck^^l  oJ[  eq^/M^iy^ 
arifinalW  huiU  in  thi^  i^a  oi  Ch»rl^il^  pjwwjigajjy  ^M  ik^  «?p^aw 
of  Ine  gallant  earl  of  St.  Albans  (Harry  Jermyn)  who,  wsfi, 8.V|p^o^ 
to  be  the  husband  of  tb^  d^^n>Q^;|i;(  C|u^n,  the  peerless  Henrietta 
^ari9»     Th«.  ^^p«n%e  beiftg  ^bov^  6^<)5)Q/, 

Upon  the  de^tJIik  oi  \}j^  ^bgtv?qMH|(i^«.4  ^^iK  Chajrks  U..  V  l^^ew 
p^eut  ol  the  3l9i  pi  Ma^,  108^^  gr^nte^  tjtue  <?bL«4r<;h  wd  v«*ijieiery, 
m  trust,  to  Thomas,  locd  Jerw\n^  nepbew  to  th«late  earl,  and  his 
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hein  forcTcr;  who  thereapoo  aanigned  over  the  church  and  its 
appurtenances  to  lir  Walter  ClwrgtB,  bart.  and  others,  in  trust,  as  a 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  parish  of 
St  Martinis  in  the  Fields.  It  was  accordingly  coniecrated  by  Heniy 
Comptoo,  bishop  of  London,  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God  by  the  {appellation 
of  St.  James  in  the  Fields.* 

The  church  bemg  coniecrated,  and  a  district  for  a  new  parish  set 
out,  apfi^ication  was  made  to  parliament  in  the  year  1686,  to  get  the 
said  district  made  parochial ;  wherefore  the  parliament  did  coDsti- 
tute  the  same  a  parish,  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  that  of 
St.  Martin's,  and  Uie  same  to  be  be  called  '  the  parish  of  St.  James^ 
within  the  liberty  of  Westminster.'  Dr.  Tenison,  vicar  off  St.  Martin's, 
was  appointed  the  first  ledor ;  and  by  the  same  authority,  he  and 
his  successors  were  incorporated^  &c. 

It  was  also  enacted  that,  after  the  death  or  avoidance  of  the  first 
lector,  theupatrmiage  or  advowson  should  be  in  thebbhop  of  Lon- 
don and  his  successors,  and  Thomas,  lord  Jermyn,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever :  the  first  rector  to  be  collated  by  the  bishop,  and  the  next  by 
tlie  lord  Jermyn  or  his  heirs;  and  for  ever  after  the  bbhop  of 
London  to. present  twice  to  lord  Jermyn's  once. 

By  the  same  authority  the  rector  of  this  parish  is  seixed  b  de- 
mesne, as  of  fee  in  right  of  the  church,  of  a  certain  toft  of  gnouad  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  in  Piccadilly ;  and  likewise  of  anothet 
parcel  of  ground  whereon  stood  stables,  together  with  five  houses  in 
Jermyn-street.  These  bebg  the  glebe  belonging  to  the  cure,  the 
rector  is  authorised  to  demise  the  houses  thereon  by  lease,  upon  an 
improved  rent,  without  a  fine. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Mary-le-boum,  on 
the  east  by  St  Anne,  and  St.  Martin,  on  the  south  by  St.  Martui,  and 
on  the  west  by  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

Its  boundary  line  is  as  follows  :  commencing  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Haymarket,  it  proceeds  northward  to  Coventry-street,  thence 
up  Princes-street  and  Wardour-street  to  Oxford-street,  along  which 
it  takes  its  course  to  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  which  it  enters 
at  the  east  end  of  Princes-street,  Hanover-square ;  thence  to  near 
the  beginning  of  New  Burlington-street,  where  it  turns  westward 
and  enters  Old  Bond-street  a  short  distance  south  of  Conduit-street; 
thence  to  Burlington  Gardens,  and  down  the  Arcade,  to  Piccadilly; 
it  again  turns  westward  to  St.  James's-street,  through  Park-place  to 
the  Green  park ;  thence  southward  to  Cleveland-row,  by  the  norUi 
front  of  St.  James's  palace,  and  south  of  the  houses  in  Pall-mall  to 
the  Haymarket. 

St.  Jamei'  Church. 

The  plan  of  the  church  gives   a  nave  and   side  aisles,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.     The  walls  are  built  with  a  dark  red 
Urick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  like  the  exterior  of  the  generality 
•  Newcourt  Report.     Ercles.  Parocb. 
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of  Wreo's  churches^  it  promisea  little*    The  west  end  is  made  mi 
breadth  into  a  central  and  lateral  divisuxw ;  the  former  is  in  advance 
of  its  aisksy  and  is  principally  occupied  by  the  tower,  whi^h  is  in 
four  sUnries ;  the  three  fronts  which  are  dear  of  the  main  struc- 
tnie  are  uniform ;  in  .the  first  story  is  an  arched  doorway  in  the 
western  front,  enclosed  in  an  architrave  of  stone ;  the  key-stone  is 
carved  with  a  shield  of  arms,  (sable)  a  crescent  between  two  mul- 
lets in  pale,  (ar^eii^)  being  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  princely 
benefactor,  the  noble  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St.  Albans;  this  door- 
way is  repeated  in  blank,  but  without  the  arms,  in  the  flanks ;  the 
succeeding  story  has  an  arched  window  enclosed  in  a  stone  archi- 
trave in  every  front,  and  the  succeedbg  story  has  circular  wmdows 
hi  like  manner;  the  fourth  story  being  clear  of  the  church  has  an 
arched  window  turned  in  brick  in  every  aspect;  a  cornice  and 
parapet  finish  the  elevation  :  the  angles  are  all  rusticated.    To  the 
square  tower  succeeds  a  spire  covered  with  lead  ;   it  commences 
with  an  octagonal  basement,  having  the  clock  dials  in  four  of  the 
faces ;  above  this  is  a  small  octagon  story,  having  an  arch  in  each 
face,  from  the  crown  of  which  springs  an  obelisk,  still  keepmg  the 
same  form  and  ending  in  a  vane.    In  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles  are 
blank  oval  windows,  with  doorways  beneath  them,  now  fronted 
nith  shabby  porches.     The  south  side  is  made  in  height  into  two 
stories,  the  elevation  finished  by  a  cornice  and  parapet.     In  the 
centre  of  the  lower  story  is  an  entrance,  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
frontispiece  of  stone,  consisting  of  an  engaged  column,  grouped  with 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  each  side  of  a  doorway,  the 
lintel  of  which  is  sustained  on  cherubic  heads ;  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  the  frieze  of  which  is 
charged  with  festoons  of  drapery,  and  mullets,  and  crescents,  (the 
Gognimioe  of  the  Jermyn  family)  alternating  with  each  other;  there 
are  four  arched  windows  in  this  story,  in  addition  to  the  doorway, 
all  of  which  are  inclosed  in  stone  architraves,  and  in  the  upper 
story  are  five  arched  windows,  also  enclosed  in  stone  architraves, 
with  sculptured  keystones,  the  centre  being  a  cherub's  head,  the 
others  consoles.    The  east  front  has  a  spacious  Venetian  window  in 
the  centre ;  it  is  in  two  heights,  the  lower  being  of  the  Corinthian, 
the  upper  of  the  composite  order  ;  in  each  are  two  columns.     In 
the,  aisles  are  oval  windows.    The  north  front  onl^  differs  from 
the  southern  already  described,  in  having  a  window  m  the  place  of 
the  doorway.     All  the  angles  of  the  buikling  are  rusticated.     The 
interior  is  in  the  architsct's  best  style ;  the  square  piers  on  each 
side  the  nave  are  faced  with  antss,  and  sustain  an  architrave  cornice 
of    the  Doric   order,  and  a  low  attic,   which  forms  the  breast- 
work of  the  gttlleries ;  from  the  latter  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order  take   their  rise ;  the  shafts  are  painted  to  imitate  Sienna 
marble,  with  statuary  capitab  and  bases ;  the  outer  columns  on 
each  side  are  engaged  with  the  side  walls ;  a  rich  entablature  sur- 
moMits  everv  columu,  stretching  across  the  side  ables,  and  received 
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at  iU  eainuioe  uil»  Uie  indl  m,  a.  cm b«lr  ^  deugu.  «l  H4idi  «ra 
varied ;  the  oornke  serves  ac  ft»  imfMst  U»  m  Mniicircukr  av«b«d 
ceiling,  which  covera  fswewy  ialcfootmnaUifcasai ;  it  iaboaade^lmraiily 
the  bod^  of  the  chwrch  b^  aii  arck  aad  diva  nio  the  akIewaMa?  tiMr 
soffit  of  each  arch  is  panacllcd  wt£h  a  ikiwat  in  Ihe  etatsiv  tkni  aneb 
if  enriched  with  guil&ocbi.  The  central  p^tAaot,  mt  aava^  m  cm^mA 
with  a  seaiicirculaf  arched  ccibBg^  dividbcd  by  baadb  sfviafiag'  hwm 
the  entablatares  over  thecoiuaMis  and  enrkfcai  wildi  guiModU  s  »fea- 
tpon  of  drapery  occurs  over  every  lateral  aidh^  whiab  fonnir  •  a^amv 
finish  above  it,  and  has  a  j^aaing  effect;  the  soffit  at  thr  cailiiig 
is  panneilad  ;  a  narrow  dif  iaion  above  tlra  ckaiml  ia  4iviitd  iato 
small  square  compartneiitst  CiUed  with  fEoaKCS  and  fvliagav  *lw 
corbels  from  which  it  8|NrtBgs  are  enriched  with  nhefs  ai  dae  aaaia 
ol  lord  SL  Albana. 

An  additional  gallery  at  the  west  end  ia  coaatractoed  afcosai'  Ikr 
principal  one ;  it  contains  the  organ  in  a  ciohly  carved  cavPr  ^"M» 
seated  statues  of  aiigeb  in  line  tree,  aad  otbcr  enridsaweta ;  o» 
the  front  of  the  gallery  is  iMCiihed,  '  Thia  oigan  waa  lh»  gift  d  bar 
excellent  miyesty  queen  Maiy»  16&1*' 

The  altar-screen  is  pecatiarly  rich ;  ii  ia  EaaMd  for  diaplajiag 
some  of  the  finest  of  Gibbon^a  carvngs.  Oyet  the  ceatia  ia  aw 
elliptical  pediment;  in  the  tympaiMim  a  pelicaa  batwecn  twe<«kiipea 
encircled  m  tendrils;  in  addition  a  D«ble  Ceafcooa  emtiwg  ia  two 
pendants,  which  extend  nearly  the  heighl  of  the  aoaan,  disfslayaaH 
the  varied  representatioaaof  fruit  and  itowers,  in  tka  hsgiMtyalirff, 
admirably  carved  in  the  .auperior  atyle  which,  varks  aB  thia  upliat  a 
works.  These  carvings  ace  in  lime-tica ;  th«  altar  raila  weia  for^ 
merly  a  ballustrade ;  the  pilasters  marble^  oarichcxl  anlh  s<  iiJjpiaius^ 
and  the  door  oak,  finely  carved  in  filLaflrae  work  by  Gikkoas^  Tke 
ballusters  at  some  leoent  fapMor  have  baan  icfiiaced  b^  kaaiaa«e 
foliaf^e  ia  bronze.  At  a  short  dntance  Cram  Iha  altaMaits  is  the 
pulpit,  which  is  situated  cm  the  south  siile  of  die  aavt ;  it  iaactaiigw- 
lar,  sustained  on  a  pillar  of  tka  »a»a  for«t»  aad  baa  a  Mghttsomdipf- 
board  and  canopy,  surmonntod  ky  a  aidtnu  The  laadisf  apil  derlTa 
desks,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  squars,  aadt 


opposite  side,  are  squars,  aadara  withoat  • 
these,  with  the  pulpit,  are  B»fHa  viodaia  tihan  the  oharok. 

The  font  is  composed  of  statuary  marble ;  it  ia  sitaated  as  %  large 
pew  below  the  western  galWry ;  it  is  ol  very  larga  praportiaB^  |nit 
strikingly  handsome  m  its  decacatkiia^  The  atam  ia  canre4  aita  th« 
form  of  the  tree  of .  knowledge,  at  the  foot  of  whioh  staod  our  fiiat 
parents  jn  a  state  of  muocence ;  thaliasia  ia  oval  and  capaoiona;  om 
the  sides  are  hasso-Telievi  of  the  following  aabiects,  the  whale  aa- 
celiently  designed  as  indicating  Iha  fall  of  man,  his  subsequent  wtsio^ 
ration  to  divine  favour^  and  his  rageaeratkn  by  bualisin.  The  firai 
subject  is  'the  temptation  of.  Adans  and  Eve ^'  the.aext,  ^ihedk^ 
st ruction  of  th^  world  by  the  deluge;*  the  dove  is  returning  with  the 
olive-branoh  \  the  third  is  '  the  baptism  ol  our  Lord,'  and  the  last 
'  St,  Philip  baptising  the  euaMcb.'  Tiiia  is  one  of  the  few  speeiaitaa 
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tlQikljiOLi  fot  fa  mxMt ;  for  «««llcBee  <ff  emcdtifiii  it  ^i^lds  to  no 
noft  til  Orcttce  or  Rome,  thA0|h  ft  tt  t)«i«Aimiiibl«  %heth«r  ihe 
ezquuitely  sculptured  h^^  <ff  St.  Margartt^s,  LotMiiry,*  is  not 
iDoi«  dfcfictitefy  ttmshed  Aan  iht  present  spedmra.  This  ftmt  is  in 
a  dark  and  miserable  situation,  where  its  be&ulies  cannot  be  viewed 
wtth  satisfacticHi. 

*n)te  peat  eart  window,  from  its  extent  of  ihill  ground  glass  bas  a 
very  uBpleasing  effect ;  a  proposal  was  made  us  kmg  ago  as  1817 
to  tin  It  with  a  copy  of  '  tire  TrmrsfiguratioB/  m  stained  glass  after 
Raplbael^  a  svApscription  was  conwienced,  and  Mr.  Baeltler  of  New* 
inan-!ftreet  wan  tnifAoyed  to  make  a  model ;  bat  with  an  ^qpatby, 
ffisgnceful  to  a  parish  'so  rkh  «8  8l.  lames's,  it  ^iH  remains  in- 
complete. 

The  architetft  tl  this  chmrdi  was  sir  Ohristopher  Wren:  ^be  di- 
mensions are  as  follows: 

ft.  in. 

Length  of  church,exterior 05  0 

tower 21  0 

,         church  m  the  clear   ......     86  0 

BreadA  ot  west  front 73  6 

church  in  the  clear    07  0 

chancel 36  0 

Height  of  steeple    146  0 

church  to  para|>et 40  6 

interior  to  vault  ot  nave  ...      50  0 

The  noBuaients  are^ery  mHneroMyhiitnone  of  feryeannenldia- 
i«cten  sr  i^rv  «n««erit. 

In*dM  ovrlh  aiNle  is  ««e«t  marble  moBuniewt,  wkh  a  pvafile  bvsf, 
labile  viemory^  WHibm CaddklL,  bora  Nov.  1%  1738,  died  Co- 
HAerl,  1796. 

AgaMt  one  ^  the  piers  m  ibis  aisle  is  a  |4ain  tablet  to  Thomas 
Demnan,  M.D.  who  died  Nov.  %,  1616,  aged  83.  Under  it  is  a 
similar  slab  to  sir  lUchard  Crofi,  M.D.  born  Jan.  6, 1702,  died 
Feb.  19, 1619. 

Agansta  pier  in  the  same  aisle  ism  neat  piece  oC  seaiptave,  hy 
We^inaecftt,  vepresmting  a  female  wadisg;  it  is  to  the  memory  of 
Maigsffcl.  Braee,  4Ndow  of  lames  Hamilton,  wlio  ^ed  Nav.  19, 
tme,  aged  6^. 

Atlhe«ailt«wd  (]l4h»  aisle  is  mi  elegant  marble  tablet  to  the 
memoiy -of  ^e  rev.  Oerrard  Andrewes,  D  D.  rector  d  this  chureh ; 
be  was  bora  fan.  26, 1793,  and  died  June  2,  1826. 

On  the  joiilfi  side  of  the  altar  is  a  oeat  marble  aMPwneat,  tepre- 
aentfng  a  badk  open ;  it  is  ia  the  memory  of  Jaofies  Dadaley,  hook- 
aeNer,  and  author  of  'The  eoaaomy  of  UumaA  fife,*  &c.  He  died 
Peb.  19,  »?67,  aged  74. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  neat  muuamcat  to  the 
♦  Described  ante  yd.  iii.  p.  404. 
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learned  Beiyaniio  Stillingfleet,  who  died  December  16, 1771,  aged 
09.  Here  also  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Henry  Sydney,  earl  of 
Romney.  who  died  April  18,  1764,  aged  63. 

In  this  aisle  is  also  a  neat  marble  tablet  erected  in  1810  to  the 
eminent  physician,  Thomas  Sydenham. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  without  the  church,  is  a  stone 
to  ihe  memory  ol  the  celebrated  dramatist  and  poet,  '  Tom  Durfey, 
dyed  Feby  ye  16,  1723.' 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  tower,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  with  the  west  front,  is  a  neat  mooument  formed  of  a  Doric 
column,  on  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  m  coat  of  armsc ;  it  is  in  a 
disgraceful  state  of  decay.  Owing  to  neglect  the  inscription  is  now 
obliterated. 

Against  the  wall  is  a  neat  slab  to  the  memory  of  John  Simco, 
bookseller,  who  died  Feb.  3,  1824,  aged  76. 

The  statute,  erectmg  this  district  into  a  parish,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  b  lK>th  curious  and 
interesting.  This  parish  then  comprehended  *  all  the  houses  and 
grounds,  mcluding  a  place  heretofore  called  St.  James's  Fields,  and 
the  confines  thereof,  beginning  at  a  house  at  the  south  ,ide  of  the 
east  end  of  Catherine  (alias  PalUroall)  street;  the  south  of  the  road- 
way, called  Tyburn-road,  westward,  to  a  house,  bemg  the  sign  of 
the  Plough,  at  the  norUi^west  comer  of  a  lane,  called  Mary-le- 
bone  lane,  includmg  the  said  house ;  and  from  thence  proceeding 
southward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lane  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Crabtree  Fields,  comprehending  the  same ;  and  the  ground  from 
thence  westward,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Ten  Acres-Field,  in 
the  occupation  of  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington,  or  his  assigns,  in^ 
cludmg  that  field,  and  the  highway  l>etween  the  same ;  and  the 
garden-wall  of  the  said  earl  of  Burlington,  to  the  north -west  comer 
of  the  said  garden-wall,  including  that  garden,  and  the  mansaoa- 
house  of  the  said  earl  of  Burlington,  fronting  Portugal«street. 

Towards  St.  James's  House,  to  the  middle  channel  on  the  south 
side  of  a  new  street  called  Park-place,  compreheuding  all  the  east 
side  of  St.  JaujesVstreet  to  St.  James's  House,  and  all  the  west 
side  thereof,,  from  the  said  middle  channel  downwards,  as  far  as  the 
same  extends,  and  including  the  south  side  of  Park-place  to  Clever 
laud-gardens,  comprehending  the  same,  and  Cleveland-house,  and 
out-buildings ;  and  also  the  street  which  leads  from  the  outward 
gate  of  the  said  house,  and  thence  to  the  said  Pall-mall-street,  com- 
prehending all  the  buildint^s  and  yards  backward  to  the  wall, 
which  encloses  part  of  St.  James*s  Park,  which  hath  been  lately 
made  into  a  garden,  extending  to  a  house  inhabited  by  Anthony 
Verrio,  painter ;  and  late  by  L^ard  Girle,  gardener  ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  house  and  garden  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex,  includ- 
ing the  same,  together  with  the  south  side  of  ^arwick-atreet,  to 
the  White  Hart  inn  there.' 

In  Cleveland-square,  westward  of  St.  James's  palace,  is 
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Cleveland  House, 

contamtng  the  matchless  collection  of  pictures  bc.onging;  to  the 
marquis  of  Stafford. 

This  is  a  plain  building,  but  very  chaste  in  its  exterior ;  it  has  a 
neat  portico  of  the  Doric  order.  The  western  end  faces  the  Green 
Park :  the  drawing  and  dining  room  windows  project  in  two  bows. 

The  house  consists  of  the  following  rooms:  the  new  gallery;  the 
drawing  room  ;  the  Poussin  room  ;  the  passage  room  ;  the  dining 
room ;  the  anti  room  :  the  old  gallery ;  the  small  room  ;  the  cabinet 
room ;  the  library  rooms ;  lady  Stafford's  apartments,  &c.  '  All 
that  part  of  ttie  house  west  of  the  old  gallery,  with  the  stairs,  have 
been  erected  by  the  marquis  from  designs  by  C.  H.  Tatham,  esq. 
The  old  and  new  gallery  are  lighted  from  the  top,'  their  extreme 
length  is  two. hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  '  The  other  apartments, 
being  fitted  up  and  appropriated  for  domestic  purposes,  are  lighted 
from  the  sides.'  The  west  front,  already  mentioned,  is  seventy  - 
two  feet.  The  principal  staircase  adjoins  lady  Stafford's  apart- 
ments ;  and  between  this  and  the  back  stairs,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
house,  are  the  library  rooms,  with  a  few  portraits. 

The  cabinet  room  is  a  small  apartment  entered  from  the  back 
stairs,  and  leads  into  the  old  gallery,  which  is  113  feet  lone,  twenty- 
four  broad,  and  twenty-two  high.  The  new  gallery  sixty  feet  long, 
twenty-six  broad,  and  twenty  high.  The  anti-room,  between  the 
drawing  and  the  dining  room,  is  thirty-five  feet  long,  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  seventeen  feet  six  inches  high.  The  rooms  on  either 
side  are  each  thirty-nine  feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and  seven- 
teen feet  six  inches  high. 

These  respective  dimensions  being  given,  will  serve  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  space  allotted  to 
the  noble  marquess's  collecti<m. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  work  to  enter  into  any  thin^  like  detail  or 
enumeratioD  of  the  several  exquisite  pictures  with  which  this  gal 
lery  is  enriched.  « 

The  New  Gallery  contains  twenty-nme  pictures,  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  the  Italian  school ;  many  of  them  from  the  Orleans  gal- 
lery, at  the  l>eginning  of  the  French  Revolution  despoiled  of  its  trea- 
sures, which  were  brought  to  this  country. 

The  Anti-room,  or  Poussin-apartment,  contains  eight  pictures,  by 
N.  Pooisin,  representmg  so  many  different  subjects  from  the  sacred 
writings  and  Catholic  ritual.  These  subjects  are  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments off  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  one  purely  scriptural 
piece  of  *  Moses  striking  the  Rock.' 

The  Old  Gallery,  west  end,  is  filled  with  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools;  among  which  is  sir 
Peter  Paul  Reubens's  large  allegorical  pitcure  of  *  Peace  and  War,* 
which  formed  part  of  the  unfortunate  king  Charles's  collection,  and 
was  sold  by  the  saintly  rebel,  Cromwell,  to  some  picture-dealer  of 
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GeiKW,  where  it  cooturacd  till  wilhm  th^M  tea  or  twelve  ycmn,  when 
is  wms  broi^  to  Eoglaw!,  sad  inuBedUtely  paichawd  liy  the  pre- 

•tat  ipwqauu 

The  noble  poeMMor,  with  the  uHMt  laadahle  mi  bmb  lihipMN^ 
bM  appnmuted  inr  <b|  n  th#  w«ek^(We*MMiaQ^lB>B  tli»hMin 
oT  twelve  to  five  Q*Glodkj^ dwipg  th^moidia  of  Mmy^  InM^  and 
July,  for  the  pWic;  to^^mm  tba  pi^Mmia  h»  apMowgnltofs^ 
•abject  ID  the  foirQwtofregHW«»:r— 

-  No  pertoQcan  be  pepnitlfdljiw^w  |JbftgaU«y  willwat  «MM; 
to  obUin  which  it  m  ocrwwry  thnt  tb^tppUcaa*  he.  haowa  to^  the 
maiquis^  or  to  aodM  «i4d(  Ihct  i^mtj ;:  othemriia  haoaahraMMt 
have  a  reoommeodatioa  fvam  «|ie«im  wha  10. 

<  Api4M»li€wfQrtfek<)lRni)»iMMMili%hoaatfao!L>tWpai^  at 
die  door  of  ClcveUlrf4lcKi#e^  mi  d%jr  eieepfc  'Baaadagp>  when,  the 
tickets  ait  iaaned  for  admismP  op  Ikfe  bUoant  ^• 

*  Aftiirt9  deriroui  oC  tidt;^  i^  thft  maaen  qwil:  he  ifiioiiaipilrii 
liSWunei»ciiJ»^irotth/iI^y^Ac»<Uiiy- 

«lti9eiy»t<Aed^if  thf  noOheffWvel  ov  diil^v  »k^  a»Tiii*Ha 
will  go  in  carriage^;  .       ^ 

Near  Cleveland-hoiMft  stMid«  «Mthar  aobla  wummm,  tfia  tewa 
lesideiice  of  etrl  Speace^,  in tM  QrmkPark.  ^ 

Thi4  homr  iflif  Wtwaof  UieCirawi  ityte  at  arahiieclWM^  and 
iff  bigUy>  though  not  pKaUualy^  qiMineatedi:  the  aiataaa  ht  fiva^ 
OQ^  the  ftlHr^  wd  «t  thei  h^M  c4  ^^  pedkneal^  ata  aoaMieadltog 
«lid  mipefol ;  but  the  pedMAfd^  it^eU^  w^awhay  la  ife^  MaK- 
toa^*  14  (AQ  lQ|t]u  a^d  hM  not  tt^gMM  and  ai^coty  a^  the  few 
Qreciao  pediw^eat^  The o^dfr  should  have  had  a  f  reaia*  etevahon, 
sufficient  to  have  included  two  ranges  of  aihldaws^  or  it  shaald  not 
bav^  beea.  returned  on  tb^  aidiw  of  the  buildilig^  ^  IM^'^  oenliaues 
thip  wi^r,  *  iff  afftrthiag^mmphtof  Uie  impaapriely  o»  eaipleyin^ 
the  Doric  order  in  private  houses;  iln  eolumn  ia  loia shorty  its  ea- 
t«tVlatUfe  toe  large,  artAatt»U  FWW^w«»  too  masig^  tp  admit  of 
ffMQh  ^perturea  as  1^  9^fim^^  ^  the  cheednhiess  o»  aaSagNth 
dwelling.  The  statues  on  the  pediment  an(^  the  vassa  at  each  ei- 
ti^iaity^  mufft  b^  wtirtiyMie*  nith  appkNie,  as  the^  are  k-  a  good 
fftv|e.aw4JMdM5i(Wffl3|4iw^8wl% 

Thfi  WlerW  oi  §p^»9i«P^WM%l^  Vt  aol  mfe|M»o  ta  the  outside ; 
but  its  chief  ornament  is  tj^  JJffifM:^  whkh  ia  SO  feel  hy^  M,  and  n 
laofft  beaUtiJwUy  WWPWW*e4,  Thdrehiwi^y-ipiaca.  i»  very  light,  of 
poli^b^d  ^bit^  P»airM«»  Q%  fVm  llMaai^th*  ream  hanga  a  oo^kftl 
pictuie  of  tbei  pat^W  ^  v^A«bc|ftk :  '  tha  eapMssiim  and  ft^ishiaf 
Iff  yery  f in^ ;  m^  t\Wi  e^tept  4  \\^  pwhw'a  iknafiaalion  stiAilig,  m 
drawing  into  one  point  such  a  n^fipiitiide  q(  emhkaM  •^  witcherafS 
9»i  all  4^igfl^e4  with  H  qlwwg  widaeaa  of  fwiey.'' 

l\  \^e|-f»  vaio  tfi.  altfjffpit  anyi  deff^r^koa.  06  the  coateala  ef  thb 
i»Tfiu|^biy  Wb  W  ^fMfMiv^  Ijibrairy :  the  wadar  who  oan  afford 

«  ?iclWWff  Toai;,  p.  108;, 
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tech  A  tMofc,  miypeime  the  costly  wfirk  ^  Dr.  DiMtn.*  It  will 
■ot,  hmwe^eTj  be^JMptrted,  b«t  tkat «  correct  taste  <■  the  choii^  of 
books  was  likely  to  be  the  reaukof  the  early  tuili«ii  ol  sirWilliani 
JoMs ;  mmd  sucdi  wb  the  case  with  respect  to  the  present  earl  (the 
seoMiJ)  fipettocr,  mho,  sv4^ileait  Hamow  ecikooi,  hMl  thiit  justly  cele- 
brated dMnaeterlor  Ms  tutor .t 

St.  JaMesVslreet  is  «  Mobla  aikl  dcfi^aat  street,  leadkig  fnom 
SL  Mgms^foUme,  at  the  west  end  el  PaJUnall  to  Picea^yW,  mdo- 
site  AlbsMvleHAravt. 

The  west  side  of  this  street  is  chiefly  composed  of  stately  houses 
belsBfing  «o  the  aoMity  and  g>eiitry/  om  or  two  ecleosive  hotels, 
bankers,  Jse.  'JNie  opposite  aide  coimIsIb  ol  eiec aat  shops,  which 
sflMariomAraKifernitber  as  lomiffiaf^laefa  Smm  the  rasorts  of 
trade  and  the  busy  pursuits  of  merchandize. 

ijlnifae  Mst  skLe<rf  8t.  iafnes's-strset  several  mUc  hoaaee  have 
iiTie«atk  erected ;  near  the  south  end  is  A#th«r*s  chil»-hotMe,t 
legast  iMdMiDg  of  the  Corinthian  order.    The  baasmeat  is 


k  the  upper  eftary  has  sic  attadied  cohMMs  cl  the  Corln- 
•uffin$mg  Mm  cotaMatufc  and  cornice }  the  aaminM 
I  wvstli  a  halUMitvade.  The  windows  between  the  cokunasarc 
large  and  are  covered  alternately  with  arched  and  aagnlar  pedi- 
neote.  Higher  op,  in  die  aane  sinset,  is  Fenton^  kdel,  a  large 
and  ihaadaonM edifies •;  and  near  the  topis  4he  *  Teniple  of  Philo/ 
or  Orookfard'e  SulMMrififtisau-houae,  viuoh  wiM  be  noticed  «M)fB  par- 
tictfUtfly  hepsalier,  ^ing  ii  St.  <Geo«geV  pwiyh. 

is  4Mie^<flie  nioift  ^^g^snt  syares  in  the  istmpotis.  ft  Is  entered 
on  the  neoth  side  up  %  dhoit  street  out  e(  Fall-maH;  on  the 
uailti  U  4s  jwNindcd  by  streets  leading  to  Jermyn-street,  par^tel 
with  Piccadilly.  It  has  King-street  on  the  west,  and  Charles-i 
street  on  the  east. 

*  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana;  or,  a  surprize  to  find  himaelf  abraptlj  ftopt 
Bfescviptiire  OalitogM  ^f  4he  Bmok$  Mk  the  di^r  %7  |pe  ttv  ihfce  wMfiert 
l^nM  fn  Aho  FiCMmSi)  KWa^ivr^  ias4  mfi  4nsfifcsrnwpi,  effaH^  es^ifint 
of  mf^T^  v^lfMfi  4*^  Qfiiiimiv  iii,th»  >if  bwwness,^  vben  i^ypmiiJ^^ 

library  i4  Geor^  Joho  earl  S^pcej^  rest  and  re(i^^nven(  were  ^is  only  9b- 

K.^.  &c.  &9/    Four  vplcini^.  ject«,  abM^tttdy  reftt«e  hkn  entrance  ? 

*  <8irai;<artMi  Bmigo^  C^Uiot^a  The  fact  it,  4hal,  with  oas  .e^  4*0  ^as- 
f^tSgo  ^f$.  V.  ||.4d.  fepfiqw«  ^mi^i^^  ^W  thpaPfMf 

I  '  4  ^W9$Wr  f>Mra|b  .S«4PGi|4S«  pf  v^  M)4  dissiMlW«l:rT.tt|«  im^  «/ 

-wi^h  the  \6eti  of  an  ho.teT,  ^lift  offi  haman  ha^plness^and  do^^stic  jieace. 

public  'licensed  tioose,  for  the  recep-  — ^<Staitfin{^  Heaisti     I  need  imh  aM 

tion  of  individaals  and  families^  for  one  word  more  to  caaftioaiihe  ptadcat 

trtflwwwry  MfrefdiNiMt  aod  mnmi      <Mlla  ha  nMM  1^  ihne  ^iHious 

are)  be  in^lpced  in  bis  ^IHf  .thrsMigh  not  neffs<ar^  I9  distinguish  th^  re» 
St.  :f  ames's-stre^t.  to  c^\i,  as  at  i|ny  npectk^  hotels  froin  Aese  4i^un<s  of 
other  lespesiable  home  of  dte  «afrie      ^opidky  and  dSsbonesty,  aov^MhiMH 

HSiH^  a«^  p  immi\^[9  de^ioa^n  iisi  the  ably  icsJM  9fikmn9ii»n  Mpm^-- 
vtetropflis;   but  what  would  be  his 
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In  the  centre  b  a  large  circular  sheet  of  wafer,  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  from  the  middle  of  which  rites  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
William  III.  erected  here  within  these  few  years. 

Most  of  the  streets  between  St.  James*SHMiuare»  and  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  are  occupied  by  hotels,  assembly-rooms,  and  sub- 
scriptioQ  houses.  The  principal  is  Willis's  suit  of  rooms,  better 
known  as  *  Almacks,'  in  King-street,  in  which  there  are  elegant 
.  accommodations  for  nearly  1,000  persons.  The  exterior  is  phtin, 
even  to  meanness,  but  the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly 
style. 

Before  wefmally  leave  St.  James's  square,  we  should  not  omit  to 
notice  one  of  the  nouses  on  the  east  sidle.  This  is  Norfolk-house, 
within  the  walls  of  which  was  bom  his  late  nuyesty,  king  George 
the  Third. 

•  It  has  been  observed  of  this  square,  that,  tliough  it  appears  ex- 
tremely grand,  its  grandeur  does  not  arise  from  the  magnificence  of 
the  houses;  but  only  from  their  regularity,  the  neatness  of  the 
pavement,  and  the  beauty  of  the  basin ;  and  that  if  the  houses  wen 
built  more  in  taste,  and  the  four  sides  exactly  correspondent  to  each 
other,  the  effect  would  be  much  more  surprising,  and  the  pleasure 
arising  from  it  more  just. 

York*street  is  a  short  avenue  leading  to  the  back  of  St.  James's 
church,  already  describ^'d.  In  this  street  is  the  house  lately  occu- 
pied by  sir  Joshua  Wedgewood,  the  ingenious  and  worthy  inventor 
of  numerous  kmds  of  pottery,  particularly  of  a  species  of  porcelain, 
in  imitation  of  the  Etruscan  potteries  of  antiquity.  The  house, 
subsequently  Wedgewood's  warehouse,  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  adjoining  chapel  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic place  of  worship.  When  his  excellency  left  the  premises,  the 
chapel  was  converted  to  the  use  of  various  dissenting  congregi^ 
tions. 

At  the  south  west  termmation  of  Pall-mall  is 

Marlborfmgh  Ho%t$e. 

Built  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  the  expense  of  40,000/.  It 
is  a  very  stately  brick  edifice,  ornamented  with  stone,  and  built  in 
a  peculiar  style.  The  front  is  very  extensive,  the  wings  on  each 
side  are  decorated  at  the  quoins  with  stooe  rustic  work.  The  top 
was  originally  finished  with  a  ballustrade,  but  that  has  been  smce 
altered,  and  the  first  story  is  now  crowned  with  an  attic  raised 
above  the  cornice.  A  small  colonnade  extends  on  the  side  off  the 
area  next  the  wmgs ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by 
sundry  offices. 

When  this  structure  was  finished,  the  late  duchess  of  Marlborougli 
intended  to  have  opened  a  way  to  it,  into  Pall-mall,  directlv  in 
front,  as  is  evident  from  the  manner  m  which  the  court-yardf  b 
formed ;  but  sir  Robert  Walpole  having  purchased  the  house  be- 
fore it,  and  not  bemg  on  good  terms  wiUi  her  grace,  she  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  her  design. 
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The  front  next  the  park  resembles  the  other ;  only  instead  of 
two  middle  wings,  there  are  niches  for  statues  ;  and  instead  of  the 
area  in  front,  there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  gardens. 

The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior;  and  the  furniture  is 
exceedingly  magnificent.  It  is  at  present  the  residence  of  nrinci^ 
Leopold,  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the 

British  Insiitution, 

The  Royal  Academy  had  continued  for  nearly  forty  years,  foster* 
mg  modern  art,  and  affording  it  the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself^ 
when  an  auxiliary  sprung  up  in  '  The  British  Institution  for  pro 
moting  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom.'  That  patron  of  the 
arts,  alderman  Boydell,  had  previously  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  British  historical  painting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery.  Whether  the  plan  was  too  extensive,  or  the 
arts  were  not  then  so  liberally  patronized  as  at  present,  we  know 
not,  but  the  project  failed ;  and  the  worthy  alderman,  in  order  to 
indemnify  him  in  some  degree  for  his  great  losses,  obtained  leave 
to  dispose  of  the  pictures  by  lottery,  in  1805.  The  alderman  had 
expended  a  sum  of  350,000/.  in  forming  the  first  gallery  of  histori- 
cal paintings  in  England,  and  as  the  failure  of  success  affected  him 
so  much,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  treasures  he  had  collected,  scattered.  The  first  prize,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  pictures  painted  from  Shakspeare*8  work,  fell  to  Mr. 
Tassie,  the  dealer  in  gems ;  he  had  taken  the  ticket  of  a  friend, 
who  had  bought  two,  and  wished  to  dbpose  of  one  of  them. 

When  the  Shakspeare  Gallery  was  dispersed,  the  house  was 
purchased  for  the  British  Institution,  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  works  of  living  artists,  the  display  of 
works  of  great  merit,  where  artbts  may  study,  and  the  encourage- 
ment  of  art,  by  offering  premiums  for  such  large  paintings,  as 
might  exceed  individual  patronage.  This  Institution  has  been  very 
successful ;  and  the  first  year  of  the  exhibition,  in  1806,  pictures 
(many  of  which  had  previously  been  before  the  public)  were  sold 
to  the  amount  of  5,500/. 

The  collections  of  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
and  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  best  old  and  modern 
masters,  generously  lent  by  his  majesty,  and  other  distinguislied 
patrons  of  the  art,  have  since  been  exhibited  at  thb  gallery.  Them 
are  two  exhibitions  every  year,  at  this  Institution,  one,  a  collection 
of  eminent  works  of  art,  of  every  age  and  country ;  the  other,  the 
productions  of  living  artists,  who  send  them  for  exhibition  and  sale. 
The  exterior  of  the  building,  which  ranges  with  the  houses  in 
Pall-mall,  is  divided  into  two  stories ;  the  lower  has  a  large  door* 
way  with  a  fan-light  between  two  windows ;  above  each  is  an  antique 
lyre  within  a  wreath  of  oak ;  the  upper  story  consists  of  two  pair 
of  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  supporting  an  angular  pedi- 
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ment.    Between  the  pilasters  ii  a  recess,  with  full  figures  of  Shak- 
spear  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

On  the  south  side  of  Pall-mail  is  a  plain  brick  building.  (No. 
100)  formerly  the  residence  of  J.  J.  Angerstein,  esq.,  a  munificent 
encourager  of  the  fine  arts.     It  is  now  occupied  as  the 

National  Gallery, 

And  contains  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings; 
among  the  most  prominent  may  be  noticed  Ruben*s  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Carracci's  Virgin  and  Child,  some  fine  landscapes  byPous- 
sin  and  Claude,  Marriage  a  la  Mode  by]  Hogarth,  the  Village 
Festival,  and  Blind  Fiddler,  by  Wilkie,  &c.  It  is  intended  by 
government  to  build  a  gallery  for  these  fine  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modern  art. 

Opposite  Waterloo-place  was  until  lately,  a  noble  palace :-' 

Carlton  Hotue. 

The  facade  had  a  centre  and  two  wmgs,  rusticated  without 
pilasters ;  an  entablature  and  ballustrade  concealed  the  roof.  The 
portico,  which  was  very  handsome,  consisted  of  six  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  supported  a  pediment  with  a  highly  enriched 
frieze,  and  within  the  tyropan  was  the  royal  arms. 

Before  the  front,  and  on  a  line  with  the  houses  of  Pall-mall,  was 
a  neat  screen,  forming  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor^  towards  the  street,  were 
devoted  to  purposes  of  state ;  and  consisted  principally  of  the'great 
hall,  a  magnificent  apartment  of  the  purest  Ionic  order,  which  led 
to  the  octagon  vestibule,  decorated  with  marble  busts  of  the  late 
Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  C.  J.  Fox,  lord  Lake,  and  the  late  duke 
of  Devonshire,  by  Nollekins ;  the  great  staircase,  with  its  unique 
and  splendid  gallery ;  the  west  ante-room,  containing  numerous 
whole-lengths,  by  Reynolds,  and  other  eminent  artists ;  the  crim- 
son drawing-room,  one  of  the  most  tastefully  splendid  apartments 
in  London,  and  in  which  prince  Leopold  was  married  to  the  late 
princess  Charlotte,  embellished  with  the  most  valuable  pictures  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  schools,  bronzes,  ormoulu  furniture,  &c.  of 
English  workmanship ;  the  circular  cupola  room,  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
the  throne  room  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  beautiful  ante-cham- 
ber: the  rose-satin  drawing  room;  and  many  other  splendid  apart- 
ments, all  embellished  with  the  richest  satins,  carvings,  cut-glass, 
carpetings,  of  British  manufacture. 

On  a  lower  level,  towards  the  gardens  and  St.  Jameses  park,  were 
other  equally  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  used  by  his  majesty  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  his  more  familiar  parties.  Most  of  these 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Nash.  They  consisted  of  a  grand  vestibule  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  being  of  verd  an- 
tique, and  the  bases  and  capitals  richly  gilt ;  the  golden  drawmg- 
room,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  entirely  gilt ;  the  Gothic  dining- 
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room  ;  the  Ionic  dining-room :  and  the  splendid  Gothic  conserva* 
tory  ;  and  the  library,  in  this  story,  filled  with  a  choice  collection 
of  the  most  valuable  boolis.  Here  ^ere  also  a  valuable  collection 
of  cabinet  pictures,  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  schools. 

The  taste,  elegance,  and  splendour  of  these  apartments,  their  fur- 
niture and  decorations,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste  and 
patriotism  of  his  majesty,  who  in  every  possible  instance  was 
pleased  to  employ  native  artists  in  their  production.  Among  the 
fine  English  pictures,  were  some  by  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Hoppner, 
Beechey,  Wilkie,  Lonsdale,  &c.  There  were  likewise  many  of 
Bone's  finest  specimens  of  enamelled  paintings.  The  plate-room 
formed  an  exhibition  that  equally  astonished  foreigners  and  natives. 
The  palace  also  possessed  the  finest  armoury  in  the  world,  which 
was  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  four  large  rooms.  In  this  part  of  tlie 
palace  also  was  the  golden  throne  of  the  late  king  of  Candy,  a  seat, 
large,  rude,  and  massive,  with  a  representation  of  the  sun  (to  which 
diamond  eyes  are  given)  forming  its  back.  Here,  likewise,  were 
the  splendid  horse-armour  and  trappings  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
celebrated  Murad  Bey;  and  a  curious  and  peculiar  suit  «f  mail  and 
plate  armour,  intermixed,  every  link  and  plate  of  whicbns  inscribed 
with  a  verse  from  the  Koran.  A  riding-house  and  stables  were 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  edifice,  where  there  was,  besides,  an  ex*- 
tensive  garden,  laid  out  in  fuie  taste. 

The  whole  of  this  noble  buildmg  was  taken  down  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1828,  and  a  grand  square  corresponding  to  Water- 
loo place  is  being  formed  on  its  site.  The  houses  will  be  all  of  the 
first  rate  size,  and  embellished  in  the  most  superb  style.  One  at 
the  north-east  corner  is  almost  finished  ;  it  is  to  be  named  the 
Union  Club  house.  It  has  a  portico  of  two  stories,  the  lower  being 
Doric,  the  upper  Corinthian.  The  Athenian  club  have  also  a 
house  in  course  of  erection. 

Opposite  this  square  is  Waterloo-place  and  Regent-street,  the 
houses  of  which  are  of  the  first  character.  This  noble  street  was 
formed  in  1816,  but  not  finished  for  many  years  after.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  avenue  in  England,  but  certainly  possesses  more 
architectural  variety  than  good  taste. 

On  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  is 

St.  Philip  i  Chapel, 

This  chapel  was  partly  built  by  a  grant  of  2,000/.  from  the  com- 
missioners for  building  new  churches,  the  remainder  amounting  to 
13,000/.  bemg  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  May  15,1819,  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  1,500 
persons. 

The  principal  front  of  this  stnicture,  which  is  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  Regent-street,  is  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  exterior. 
It  is  taken  from  a  design  of  sir  William  Chambers ;  the  order  is 
the  Roman  Doric.    The  portico  consists  of  four  fluted  columns  of 
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ir<Hi,  sustaining  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  metopes  are 
charged  with  ox-sculls  and  patursB,  alternating  with  each  other. 
The  portico  is  flanked  by  two  wings  of  brick  stuccoed ;  in  each  are 
two  windows,  the  lower  covered  with  circular  pediments ;  the  cor- 
nice is  continued  from  the  pediment  along  each  of  the  wings ;  ancl 
on  the  atric  is  an  ox*scull  between  festoons  of  flowers  hanging  from 
the  horns.  Within  the  portico  are  three  entrances  aud  two  windows 
on. the  ground-floor,  also  covered  with  circular  pediments,  and 
three  other  windows  above,  of  a  square  form  :  behind  the  pediment 
is  a  tower  also  constructed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  nan.  This 
structure  is  a  copy  of  tlie  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  at 
Athens,  better  known  as  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The  facade, 
as  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  is  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  Grecian  tower  placed  above  an  Italian  portico,  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  freaks  of  the  modem  Gothic  school ;  it  appears 
much  out  of  place,  and  speaks  too  plainly  that  it  is  an  addition  to 
the  original  design  ;  the  most  objectionable  ornaments  however  for  a 
Christian  church  are  the  symbols  of  pagan  sacrifice  which  accom- 
pany the  architecture  of  this  edifice.  To  say  the  least,  such  de- 
corations an:  unmeaning,  and  are  on  that  account  absurd.  Was  an 
ancient  Roman  to  be  set  down  in  Regent-street,  how  would  he  be 
deceived,  on  entering  the  supposed  temple,  when  he  should  learn, 
that  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  erected,  had  declared,  that  his  sacri- 
fice was  not  the  blood  of  bulls,  as  the  frieze  of  the  portico  had  led 
him  to  expect. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  displays 
some  of  the  richer  features  of  the  Italian  school.  The  galleries^ 
which  are  attached  to  the  east,*  south,  and  north  sides,  rest  on 
square  plinths,  and  the  fronts  are  pannelled  in  oak ;  the  same  work 
is  continued  al<Hig  the  western  end,  dividing  the  building  into  two 
stories.  From  the  fronts  of  the  north  and  south  galleries  rise  four 
Corinthian  columns  of  scagliola ;  the  shafts  in  imitation  of  Sienna, 
the  capitals  and  bases  of  statuary  marble,  sustaining  a  highly  en- 
riched entablature,  continued  round  the  whole  of  the  iuterior. 
These  elegant  collonades  are  flanked  at  their  ends,  towards  the  east 
and  west,  by  arches  and  piers  ;  the  latter  ornamented  with  pilasters 
to  correspond  with  the  columns,  and  the  key-stones  formed  into 
consoles.  The  architrave  and  frieze  of  the  entablature  are  di>con- 
tinued  above  each  of  these  arches.  Additional  galleries  are  con- 
structed above  the  aisles,  and  are  fronted  with  ballustrades,  forming 
a  finish  to  the  design.  The  ceiling  of  the  area  of  the  chapel 
is  ui  three  portions ;  those  above  the  arches  just  described,  and 
which  consequently  form  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  divisions, 
are  elliptically  curved,  and  the  coves  filled  with  oblong  pannels. 
The  remainder  of  the  ceiling  is  entirely  composed  of  a  dome,  sup* 
ported  by  four  elliptical  arches  rising  from  the  internal  piers  of  the 
arches ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  a  circular  skylight.  The 
ceilings  of  the  lower  galleries  are  divided  into  large  square  pannels. 
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each  contaming  an  expanded  flower.  The  west  end,  against  which 
Is  placed  the  altar/  is  the  plainest  portion  of  the  building ;  it  has  a 
mean  and  unfinished  appearance.  The  altar-screen  is  oak,  and 
consists  of  four  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  with  an  entablature, 
the  intervals  filled  with  pannelling  ;  above  is  a  large  arched  window, 
the  head  of  which  is  divided  from  the  other  portion  by  the  con- 
tinued entablature ;  the  jambs  are  flanked  by  pilasters,  and  the 
portion  beneath  the  entablature  is  made  into  three  divisions  by  two 
Corinthian  columns,  corresponding  with  those  already  described. 
The  arched  head  of  the  window  is  filled  witli  stained  glass,  repre« 
aenting  a  splendid  irradiation  surrounding  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
Deity ;  the  rest  of  the  glazing  is  filled  up  with  dispersed  glass. 
The  remainder  of  the  wall  at  thb  end  of  the  building  is  plain,  and 
contains  four  other  windows,  which  add  nothing  to  the  grandeur  or 
beauty  of  the  design,  and  when  contrasted  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  the  meanness  of  this  portion  cannot  fail  to  strike  any 
ODserver. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  gallery  correspond- 
ing with  the  lower  galleries  at  the  sides  of  the  church,  and  an  ad- 
ditional one  above  contains  the  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  chil« 
dren.  On  the  front  of  the  lower  gallery  is  inscribed  a  list  of  the 
lienef actors  to  the  building. 

The  length  of  this  chapel  is  84  feet,  breadth  80,  height  of  chapel 
48  feet  9  inches,  and  of  tower  47  feet.  The  architect  was  G.  A. 
Repston,  esq. 

Nearly  opposite,  at  the  north  west  corner  of  Charles-street,  is  the 
United  Service  Club-house,  a  plain  but  neat  structure,  from  the  de- 
signs of  R.  Smirke,  esq.  The  front,  which  is  in  Charles-street, 
consists  of  a  portico  of  four  Doric  columns ;  above  which,  on  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  is  a  ridiculous  basso-relievo  of  Fame  distributing 
rewards  to  our  military  and  naval  heroes. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haymarket,  surrounded  with  a 
piazza  of  the  Doric  order,  is  the 

King'i  Theatre,  or  Opera  Hauu. 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  that  Italian 
music  had  obtained  so  high  an  estimation  in  England  as  to  receive 
decided  encouragement  and  support.  The  first  experiment  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  influence  of  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the 
architect,  who  zealously  employed  his  interest  and  fortune  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  Opera,  but  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  was 
expected  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  found  necessary 
to  support  the  already  embarrassed  project  by  a  large  subscription, 
which  received  the  Voyal  patronage  and  that  of  the  chief  no* 
bility. 

*  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  in  thia  cha-      being  at  the  weat  end,  and  the  lattar 
pel,  the  relative  aituaiions  of  (he  altar      above  the  eastern  front 
and    tower  are  reversed,  (he  former 
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Sir  John  Vanbragh  was  the  founder  and  architect  of  the  original 
Opera  House.  He  procured  subscriptions  from  thirty  persons  of 
quality  at  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  building  a  stately  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket.  On  the  first  stone  that  was  laid  were  inscribed 
the  words  '  little  whig/  as  a  compliment  to  a  celebrated  beauty 
(Anne,  countess  of  Sunderland),  the  toast  and  pride  of  that  party. 
The  house  being  finished  in  1705,  it  was  put  by  Mr.  Betterton  and 
his  associates  under  the  management  of  sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Mr. 
Congreve,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  desperate  fortunes :  but  their 
expectations  were  too  sanguine.  The  new  house,  called  the  *  queen^s 
theatre,'  was  opened  with  a  translated  opera,  set  to  Italian  music, 
called  '  the  Triumph  of  Love,'  which  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
*  The  Confederacy'  was  almost  immediately  after  produced  by  sir 
John,  and  acted  with  more  success,  though  less  than  it  was  entitled 
to,  if  considered  merely  with  respect  to  its  dramatic  merit.  The 
prospects  of  the  theatre  being  unpromising,  Mr.  Congreve  gave  up 
his  share  and  interest  wholly  to  Vanbrugh  ;  who,  being  now  become 
sole  manager,  was  under  a  necessity  of  exerting  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  same  season  he  gave  the  public  three  other  imitations 
from  the  French;  viz.  *  The  Cuckold  in  Conceit,'  •  Squire  Trecloby,* 
and  '  The  Mistake.'  The  spaciousness  of  the  dome  in  the  new  the- 
atre, by  preventing  the  actors  from  being  distinctly  heard,  was  an 
inconvenience  not  to  be  surmounted. 

An  union  of  the  two  companies  was  projected ;  and  sir  John, 
being  tired  of  the  business,  disposed  of  his  theatrical  concern  to 
Mr.  Owen  Swinney,  who  governed  the  stage  til)  another  great  revo« 
lution  occurred.  Our  author's  last  comedy,  'The  Journey  to  Lon- 
don/ which  was  left  imperfect,  was  finished  to  great  advantage  by 
Mr.  Cibber,  who  takes  notice  in  the  prologue  of  sir  John^s  virtuous 
intention  in  composing  this  piece,  to  make  amends  for  scenes  written 
in  the  fire  of  youth.  He  seemed  sensible  of  this,  when,  in  1725,  he 
altered  an  exceptionable  scene  in  *  The  Provoked  Wife/  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  of  quality  what  before  had  been  spoken 
by  a  clergyman ;  a  change  which  removed  from  him  the  imputation 
of  profaneness.  He  died  of  a  quinsey,  at  his  house  at  Whitehall, 
March  26,  1726. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  king's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  at 
the  time  when  many  of  the  performers  were  practising  a  repetition 
of  the  dances  which  were  to  be  performed  the  next  evening.  The 
fire  burst  out  instantaneously  at  the  top  of  the  theatre,  and  the  whole 
roof  was  in  a  moment  in  a  flame.  It  burned  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  while  the  people  were  running  from  the  stage,  a  beam  fell  from 
the  ceiling.  The  fire  soon  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  house, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
blaze  soon  became  tremendous.  The  whole  of  the  structure  in  a 
very  short  time  was  rendered  an  entire  shell ;  and  its  progress  was 
80  rapid,  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  any  material  part  of  its  coa« 
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tents.  A  column  of  fire  burst  from  the  roof  of  the  building  to  an 
immense  height,  and  with  such  fierceness,  that  the  Temple,  Lin« 
oolnVinn-fields,  and  every  other  part  of  the  city  equidistant  from 
the  spot,  was  as  light  as  noon-day.  The  effect  of  the  heat  was  also 
such  as  to  be  felt  in  Leicester-fields  and  St.  James*8-square. 

From  the  manner  of  the  flames  first  appearing,  there  is  strong 
reas<Mi  to  believe  the  building  was  set  on  fire  maliciously,  as  no 
person  had  been  employed  with  any  light  where  it  broke  out. 

Madame  Ravelli  had  nearly  perished :  the  firemen  saved  her  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  A  very  small  part  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
some  otheir  few  effects,  were  saved. 

This  house  had  such  ill  success  in  its  dawn,  that  when  Nico- 
lini  and  Valentina  were  sent  for,  it  gave  rise  to  the  following  epi- 
gram:— 

To  emulate  Amphion'a  praise 

Two  Latian  heroes  come, 
A  sinking  theatre  lo  raise. 

And  prop  Van's  tottering  dome. 
Bat  how  this  last  should  come  to  pass 

Must  still  remain  unknown, 
Since  these  poor  gentlemen,  alas ! 
Bring  neither  brick  nor  stone! 

The  principal  sufferer  was  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  a  descendant  of  sir 
John,  who  had  800/.  a  year  from  the  property.  In  regard  to  this 
gentleman,  his  majesty,  two  years  before  this  event  happened, 
interfered,  to  prevent  a  new  Opera  House  being  built  on  any  other 
spot. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1790,  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  attended  by 
a  large  party  of  persons  of  distinction,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
Opera  House,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Novosielski.  On  the  top  of 
the  stone  were  engraved  these  words:  'The  first  stone  of  this  new 
theatre  was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1790,  in  the  30th  year  of  the 
n;ign  of  king  George  IIL  by  the  right  hon.  John  Hobart,  earl  of 
Buckmgham.'  At  the  bottom  was  his  lordship^s  motto, '  auctor  pre- 
tiosa  facit.'  Upon  one  of  the  squares  of  the  stone  was  '  the  king's 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket  first  built  in  the  year  1703  ;*  on  another, 
'  but  unfortunately  burned  down  on  the  17lh  of  June,  1789 ;'  and 
on  another,  'Praevalebit  justicia.' 

In  making  the  vast  improvements  in  1820,  under  the  control  of 
the  new  street  commissioners,  and  according  to  designs  and  arrange- 
ments made  by  J.  Nash,  esq.  the  external  of  the  Opera  House  un* 
derwent  a  very  important  change.  The  ground  landlord  of  the 
theatre,  at  the  time  of  making  the  improvements,  was  the  late 
Thomas  Holloway,  esq.  of  Chancery-lane  ;  and  upon  his  renewing 
the  lease  with  the  commissioners  of  the  crown  property,  they  granted 
him  the  additional  proprietory  of  the  ground  towards  rail-mail, 
Charles-street,  and  Market-lane,  then  a  dirty  avenue,  but  now  the 
Royal  Arcade.  This  was  granted  on  the  express  condition  tfaftt  the 
bnilduig  should  be  fmished  so  as  to  form  an  imposbig  feature  in  the 
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melropolis,  and  that  the  public  should  be  accommodated  to  the  ut- 
most extent  in  the  new  arrangements,  and  should  be  coovenienced 
by  a  covered  way  round  the  whole  building.  To  effect  these  in* 
provements,  Mr.  Holloway  employed  the  united  talents  of  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr.  G.  Repton,  the  architects.  The  order  of  architecture 
adopted  by  the  above  gentlemen  was  the  Roman  Doric,  and  the 
columns  are  executed  in  cast  iron,  each  being  the  result  of  a  sin^ 
casting.  The  entablature  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  body  of  tlie 
building  of  brick  covered  with  cement. 

The  basso-relievo  of  the  centre,  executed  by  Mr.  Bubb,  is  of  ar- 
tificial stone,  and  represents  the  progress  of  music  from  the  earliest 
attention  to  sound.  Into  the  groups  dancing  is  introduced,  as  asso- 
ciated with  its  advancement  from  the  rudest  ages  to  the  extraordi- 
nary accomplishments  of  the  modern  ballet,  AooUo  and  the  Muses 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Holloway  died  soon  after  the  improvements  were  begun, 
but  they  were  continued  by  his  executors  at  the  expence  of  aboot 
60,000/. 

The  mterior  is  extremely  grand  and  imposing. 

The  present  form  of  the  boxes,  together  with  the  effect  of  its 
ornamental  beauties,  create  the  most  lively  images  of  grandeur  in 
the  mind  of  the  auditor :  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  painted  in 
compartments,  a  blue  ground  with  broad  gold  frames :  the  several 
tiers  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  difference  in  the  orna- 
ments in  the  centre  of  the  compartments.  In  the  second  tier  are 
the  ornaments  of  Neptunes,  Neriads,  Tritons,  Mermaids,  Dolphins, 
Sea  Horses,  &c.  &c.  On  the  third  tier  the  ornaments  exhibit  fes- 
toons, and  wreaths  of  flowers,  sustained  by  cherubs.  Leopards, 
Lions,  Griffins,  &c.  are  the  supporters  of  the  fourth.  The  fronts 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  tiers  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  third. 
The  dome  presents  a  sky,  in  which  the  flame  colour  predominates. 
The  covp  d'ceil  of  the  whole  is  rich,  magnificent,  and  considerably 
surpassing  its  former  appearance. 

The  following  are  the  respective  proportions  of  the  three  theatres 
Milan  (the  Italian),  Paris,  and  King's  theatre,  London  :— 

Milan.  Paris.  Loitooy 

Feet.  Feel.  FeeU 
Length,  from  the  curtain  to  the  back  of  the 

boxes 94  78  102 

Width,  from  the  back  of  the  boxes 78  52  75 

Projection  of  the  stage  from  the  curtain  . .     17  15  24 

proscenium 9  9  none 

Width  of  the  curtain  .., 42  40  40 

Height  of  the  theatre  from  floor  to  ceiling 

at  the  highest  part  over  the  pit 70  61  56 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  sixe  cif 

thb  elegant  theatre,  we  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  the  most  pro- 

loiueut  pitfts  of  it :  the  stage  is  sixty  feet  in  length  from  tlie  wall  to 
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the  orchestra,  and  eighty  feet  inbreadth  from  wall  to  wall,  and  forty- 
six  feet  across  from  box  to  box. 

From  the  orchestra  to  the  centre  of  the  front  boxes,  the  pit  is 
sixty-six  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-five  in  breadth,  and  contains 
twenly-one  benches,  l^ides  a  passage-room  of  about  three  feet  wide, 
which  goes  round  the  seats  and  down  the  centre  of  the  pit  to  the 
orchestra.     The  pit  will  hold  eight  hundred  persons. 

In  altitude  the  internal  part  of  the  house  is  fifty-six  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  pit  to  the  dome. 

Each  of  the  six  tiers  of  boxes  is  about  seven  feet  in  depth,  and 
four  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  so  constructed,  as  to  hold  six  persons 
with  ease,  all  of  whom  command  a  full  view  of  the  stage ;  each  box 
has  its  curtains  to  enclose  it  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Neapo- 
litan theatre,  and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs.  The  boxes  hold 
nearly  900  persons. 

The  gallery  is  forty-tuo  feet  in  depth,  sixty-two  in  breadth,  and 
contains  seventeen  benches,  and  holds  800  persons.  The  lobbies 
are  about  twenty  feet  square,  where  women  attend  to  accommodate 
the  company  with  coffee,  tea,  and  fruit. 

The  great  concert  room  is  ninety-five  feet  long,  forty-six  feet 
broad,  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  first  style  of  ele- 
gance. 

The  subjects  from  which  the  operas  of  this  house  are  generally 
composed  being  classical,  and  founded  on  the  heroic  actions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  admit  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural 
scenery,  as  well  as  those  romantic  views  and  clear  atmosphere  pecu- 
liar to  the  Greek  isles  and  to  Italy.  Where  genius  and  erudition 
are  united  in  a  scene-painter,  he  has  every  opportunity  from  such 
subjects  to  give  the  public  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  the  picto- 
rial art.  The  artist  employed  to  embellish  this  theatre  with  hb 
pencil  being  a  native  of  Italy,  and  well  educated  in  all  the  customs 
of  foreign  theatres,  together  with  a  classical  mind,  has  dbplayed 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  scene-painting  known  to  the  public ; 
indeed  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  grand  subjects  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  most  splendid  scenery  that  can  adorn  a  theatre. 

The  opera  usually  opens  for  the  season  in  January,  and  continues 
its  representations  on  the  Tuesday  and  Saturday  of  every  week  until 
June  or  July.  The  doors  open  a  quarter  before  six  and  the  per- 
formance begins  at  seven. 

On  the  north  side  of  Titchbourn-street,  at  the  top  of  the  Hay- 
market,  is  Week's  Museum,  which  has  never  been  completed.  The 
grand  room  is  107  feet  long  and  30  feet  in  height ;  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  blue  satin,  and  contains  a  variety  of  most  curious  arti- 
cles of  ingenious  mechanism.  The  architect  was  Wyatt ;  the  paint- 
ing of  the  ceiling  by  Rebecca  and  Singleton.  The  most  curious 
articles  are  the  Tarantula  Spider,  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  in  a 
ninute  compass,  the  work  of  the  proprietor.*' 

*  Nightingale*!  Beaatiet  of  Eogland,  z.  part  ir.  p.  057 
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Golden-square  is  a  short  distance  north  of  Piccadilly,  akng  Air* 
street,  Francis-street,  and  George-street.  It  was  once  called 
Gelding-square,  from  the  sign  of  a  neighbouring  inn ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants, disgusted  With  so  vulgar  an  appellation,  changed  ii  to  its 
present  name.  The  access  to  it  is  dirty ;  and  it  has  altogether  no 
very  high  claims  to  distincticm  for  its  beauty  or  magnificence*  It 
was  built  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1088,  in  what  were  then  called 
the  Pest-house  fields,  which  remained  a  dirty  waste  till  within  these 
comparatively  few  years,  when  Carnaby-roarket  occupied  much  of 
the  western  portion  of  this  tract. 

In  Pest-house-fields  the  lord  Craven  built  a  lazaretto,  which, 
during  the  dreadful  plague  of  1665,  was  used  as  a  pest-house,  and 
hence  arose  the  name.  His  lordship  boldly  facing  the  danger,  re- 
mauied  in  London  durmg  that  great  calamity;  and,  as  it  has  been 
observed  of  him,  '  braved  the  fury  of  the  pestilence  with  the  same 
coolness  as  he  fought  the  battles  of  his  beloved  mistress,  Elizabeth, 
titular  queen  of  Bohemia ;  or  mounted  the  tremendous  breach  of 
Creutznach.  He  was  the  intrepid  soldier,  the  gallant  lover,  and  Uie 
genuine  patriot/ 

Leavmg  Golden-square  and  Great  Marlborough  street  on  the  left, 
we  enter  Argyle-slreet,  concerning]  which,  in  the  General  Evening 
Post  of  Sept.  23,  1736,  we  find  the  following  account: — '  Two  rows 
of  fine  houses  are  building  from  the  end  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street  through  the  waste  ground  and  his  grace  the  duke  of  Argyle^s 
gardens  into  Oxford-road,  from  the  middle  of  which  new  buildmg 
a  fine  street  is  to  be  made  through  his  grace's  house.  King-street, 
and  Swallow-street,  to  the  end  of  Hanover-street,  Brook-street,  and 
the  north  part  of  Grosvenor-square,  the  middle  of  his  grace's 
house  being  pulled  down  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  two  wings  lately 
added  to  the  house  are  to  be  the  corners  of  the  street  which  is  now 
building.' 

This  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  and  we  have  now  a  very  hand- 
some and  fashionable  street. 

On  the  east  side  of  Regent-street,  are  the  Argyle  concert  rooms. 
The  exterior  is  handsome,  one  end  terminating  in  a  circular  front ; 
the  basement  is  rusticated,  and  the  upper  story  has  six  attached 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  sustaming  an  entablature  and 
ballustrade.  Above  this  is  an  attic  crowned  with  a  spherical  dome. 
The  remaining  portion  presents  a  plain  wall  only  relieved  by  several 
windows  with  angular  pediments.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Welsh,  music  publishers,  and  a  part  on  the  first  floor  is 
occasionally  fitted  up  as  a  French  theatre. 

Between  Poland-street  and  Blenheim-street,  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford-street,  is 

The  Pantheon. 
This  theatre  was  originally  built  in  1770,  and  opened  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1772 :  the  designs  were  by  James  Wyatt,  esq.  and  near 
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two  thousand  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion  assembled 
oo  this  occasion  to  admire  the  splendid  structure,  which  contained 
fourteen  rooms,  exclusive  of  the  rotunda.  The  latter  had  double 
colonnades  or  recesses  for  the  recepticm  of  company;  and  in  niches 
around  the  base  of  the  dome  were  statues  of  the  heathen  deities. 
J n  1784,  it  was  used  for  part  of  the  '  commemoration  of  Handel/ 
the  other  part  being  performed  in  Westminster-abbey.*  Soon  after 
it  was  used  as  an  Opera-house,  and  on  January  14,  1792,  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt.  In  1812 
(Feb.  27th),  this  theatre  was  opened  with  Mr.  T.  Dibdin*s  opera  of 
the  '  Cabinet.'  The  company  and  band  were  excellent,  but  so  many 
interests  were  opposed  to  its  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  proprie- 
tors were  obliged  to  close  the  house  at  a  loss  of  50,000/.  The  the- 
atre sbce  that  time  has  been  in  a  deplorable  state  of  decay.  The 
front  exhibits  a  neat  portico  and  pediment,  supported  on  four 
Ionic  columns.  In  the  middle  story  is  a  central  Venetian  window. 
A  plain  attic  terminates  the  whole. 

Leicester  Fields, 
previous  to  the  year  1668,  were  almost  entirely  unbuilt ;  but  Leicester 
house,  the  site  of  the  late  house  of  that  name,  is  found  in  Faithorn's 
Plan.  This  house  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Sydneys,  earls  of 
Leicester,  after  the  removal  of  that  family  from  Sydney  house,  in 
the  Old  Bailey. 

This  house  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  on  the 
13th  of  Februari',  1661,  here  ended  her  unfortunate  life.  It  was 
afterwards  tenanted  by  prince  Eugene.  It  was,  says  Pennant,  suc- 
cessively the  pouting  place  of  princes.  George  II.,  when  prince  of 
Wales,  lived  here  several  years  after  his  quarrel  with  his  father. 
His  son,  Frederick,  followuig  his  example,  succeeded  him  in  this 
house,  and  here  died. 

Since  that  time,  the  late  princess  dowager  of  Wales  occupied  it 
till  she  removed  to  Carltou-house ;  but,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  reign,  it  has  been  occupied  by  private  persons ;  and 
was  at  (me  time  used  by  sir  Ashton  Lever,  as  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

This  museum,  was  the  most  astonishing  collection  of  subjects 
of  natural  history  ever  collected,  in  so  short  a  space,  by  any 
individual.  To  the  disgrace  of  our  kingdom,  after  the  first  burst 
of  wonder  was  over,  it  became  neglected  :  and  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  lottery,  only 
eight  thousand,  out  of  thirty-six  thousand  tickets,  were  sold. 
Finally,  the  capricious  goddess  frowned  on  the  spirited  possessor 
of  such  a  number  of  tickets,  and  transferred  the  treasure  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  only  two,  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  who  generously  gave  sir 
Ashton  the  advantage  of  one  year*s  exhibition  of  his  lost  property ;  and 
who  by  his  future  attention  to,  and  elegant  disposition  of  the  museum 
*  See  aote,  p.  20 ; 
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well  merited  the  favour.  Sir  Ashton  died  January  31, 178B.  lli« 
muaenm  was  subsequently  transferred  by  Mr.  Parkinson  to  the 
Surry  side  of  BiackfriarVhridge,  where  for  a  lime  it  flourished,  but 
at  length  once  more  sunk  into  neglect,  and  in  the  year  1806,  was 
■old  in  separate  lots,  in  a  sale  which  lasted  forty  days. 

Leicester-house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  new  buildings,  called  Leicester  place,  leading  to  New  Lisle- 
street. 

Behind  Leicester-house,  in  the  year  1658,  stood  the  Military-yard, 
occupied  by  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
tliis  became  major  Foubert's  academy  for  riduig.  He  afterwards 
removed  it  to  a  house  between  Carnaby-market  and  Swallow- 
street,  where  an  avenue  still  bears  the  name  of  Ma^or  Foubert's 
Passage. 

On  the  west  side  of  Leicester  place  is  a  large  house  called  Saville 
house,  the  residence  of  the  patriotic  sir  George  Saville,  many  years 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  York.  He  brought  the  bill 
into  parliament  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  which  was  the  pretended 
ground  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  that  body  of  Christians  by  the 
Protestants  in  1780. 

During  these  riots,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  our 
national  church,  Saville  houjie  was  completely  gutted,  as  the  mob 
expressively  phrases  it.  Every  thing  that  was  valuable  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  life  of  the  worthy  and  liberal  minded  owner  short- 
ened by  the  threats  of  the  rioters. 

Saville  house  is  at  present  principally  occupied  by  an  extensive 
carpet  manufacturer;  awing  of  it  belonging  to  Miss  Linwoods 
exhibition  of  needle  work.  About  twenty  years  ago  two  large  rooms 
were  added  to  this  house;  in  which  the  greatest  portion  of  this 
most  ingenious  lady's  pictures  are  exhibited.  This  exhibition ,  is 
one  of  those  which  has  not  ceased  to  create  an  interest  after  its 
novelty  had  in  a  measure  subsided. 

This  novel  style  of  picturesque  needle-work  is  the  invention  of  a 
Leicestershire  lady,  and  consists,  at  present,  of  copies  of  the 
finest  pictures  of  the  English  and  foreign  schools  of  art,  •  possessing 
all  the  correct  drawing,  just  colouring,  and  light  and  shade  of  the 
original  pictures  from  whence  they  are  taken.* 

The  place  is  entered  from  Leicester-square,  up  a  very  handsome 
flight  of  steps,  which  lead,  between  two  fine  statues,  and  two  Ionic 
pillars,  to  a  magnificent  staircase. 

The  principal  room  is  a  fine  long  gallery,  of  most  excellent  pro- 
portions, hung  round  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  rich  imitations  of 
ong  gold  bullicm  tassels,  and  Grecian  borders.  The  pictures  are 
hung  only  on  one  side  of  this  room ;  the  other  side  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  fire-place,  a  door  leading  into  another  room,  and 
the  wradows ;  the  seats  of  which  are  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  with 
sofas  and  settees,  to  match  the  hangings. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  room  is  a  very  large  mirror  over 
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a  rich  throne,  and  beneath  a  splendid  canopy,  of  sattin  and  silver. 
There  is  a  guard,  consisting  of  a  slight  iron  railing,  in  front  of 
the  pictures,  to  keep  the  companv  at  the  requisite  distance  for  pro* 
(lerly  viewing  them. 

At  the  north  east  corner  of  this  square,  Mr.  Burford  and  before 
him 'Mr.  Barker  have  for  several  years  exhibited  panoramic  views 
of  towns,  cities,  sea-  fights,  battles,  &c.  This  species  of  painting 
has  been,  not  inaptly,  called  '  the  perfection  of  perspective.'  The 
views  are  generally  changed  about  twice  a  year. 

On  the  east  side  of  Leicester-square  was  the  residence  of  the 
inimitable  Hogarth ;  it  is  now  calted  Sablonier's  hotel ;  and  is  a 
large  and  elegant  house,  frequented  by  foreigners. 

Adjoining  to  this  house,  lived  the  celebrated  surgeon,  John  Hunter, 
who  formed  a  fine  anatomical  museum,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  government,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  college  of  sur- 
geons. This  museum  is  classed  in  the  following  order :  the  parts 
constructed  for  motion  ;  the  parts  essential  to  animals ;  respecting 
their  own  internal  economy;  parts  superadded  for  purposes 
concerned  with  external  objects;  parts  designed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
young.* 

The  west  side  of  Leicester-square  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  near  him  lived  another  eminent  man,  Wil- 
liam Cruikshank,  esq. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  king 
George  I,  richly  gilt.  It  originally  stood  in  the  park  at  Canons,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Proceeding  from  the  north-west  corner  of  Leicester- square,  we 
enter  Coventry-street.  This  street  derives  its  name  from  Coventry- 
house,  the  residence  of  the  lord  keeper  Coventry,  secretary  of  state, 
who  died  here  in  1686. 

The  Gaming-house,  noticed  in  Faithorn's  Plan,  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  this  site;  and  lord  Clarendon  t  mentions  a  house  of  this 
name  in  the  following  words :  '  Mr.  Hyde,'  (meaning  himself,) 
'  going  to  a  house  called  Piccadilly,  which  was  a  fair  house  for 
entertainment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel  walks,  with  shade, 
and  where  an  upper  and  lower  bowling-green,  whither  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  best  quality  resorted  for  exercise  and 
recreation — .'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  house  with 
that  mentioned  by  Gerrard,  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  IStrafford, 
dated  June,  16354 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  manly  and  rational  exercise 
of  bowling  were  revived,  in  lieu  of  the  card-table,  and  the  dice,  and 
particularly  of  boxhig  matches,  walking  matches,  &c.  &c.  now  so 
greatly  in  vogue. 

Piccadilly  is  so  called  from  Piccadilly-house,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  Sackville.street.     This  was  a  sort  of  repository  for  ruffs, 

•  Hugh.  Lond.  iv.  830.  t  Vide  ante,  p.  878. 

t  Hitt.  Reb.  sob.  an  1640. 
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when  there  were  no  other  houses  here.  Ruffs  were  also  called  turn*- 
overs,  and  capes. 

The  street  was  completed,  as  far  as  the  preseut  Berkeley-street, 
m  the  year  1642. 

The  first  good  house  that  was  built  in  this  street  was 

Burlington  Hause^ 

the  noble  founder  of  which  said  that  he  placed  it  there^  '  because 
he  was  certain  no  one  would  build  beyond  him.' 

It  is  on  the  north  side  eastward  of  Bond-street ;  and  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  celebrated  earl^  '  whose  taste  ui  the  fine  arts  did 
the  nation  so  much  honour.'* 

It  is  unfortunately  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  so  that  scarcely 
the  roof,  or  even  the  chimney  tops,  can  be  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

The  house  is  very  large ;  and  if  the  wall  were  removed  would 
be  a  great  ornament  to  Uiis  part  of  the  town.  It  has  a  stone  froiit 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  workmanship.  A 
circular  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order  joins  the  wings ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  house  and  this 
superb  colonnade. 

This  house  was  left  to  the  Devonshire  family,  on  the  express 
condition,  that  it  should  not  be  demolished. 

It  was  constructed  by  Boyle,  earl  of  Burlington ;  one  of  whose 
daughters  and  heiresses  having  married  the  late  marquis  of  Hart- 
ington,  brought  this  superb  mansion,  together  with  Qiiswick,  to  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  1816,  Burlington  house  was  purchased  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, by  his  uncle,  lord  George  Cavendish,  who  repaired  all  those 
parts  of  the  building  erected  by  lord  Burlington ;  and  by  raising 
the  Venetian  windows  of  the  south  front  to  the  height  of  the  others, 
completed  his  designs  for  this  fagade.  His  lordship  also  took 
down  and  rebuilt  the  whole  house,  except  the  front  elevation,  and 
some  rooms  connected  with  it ;  restored  the  terraces  and  terrace 
steps  in  the  garden,  and  converted  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  into  a  passage,  with  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side,  called 
Burlington  arcade,  which,  during  the  season,  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  promenades  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  state  apartments  of  Burlington  house  are  on  the  first  floor. 
The  ceilmg  of  the  saloon  was  painted  by  sir  James  Thomhill.  The 
whole  of  this  fine  suite  of  apartments  are  adorned  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters. 

Eastward  of  Burlington  honse  is 

The  Albany, 

Originally  inhabited  by  lord  Melbourne,  and  afterwards  by  the 
late  duke  of  York,  in  compliment  to  whose  second  title  it  has  its 

*  Makolin  Lond.  ul4  iupra. 
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present  name.  After  his  royal  highness  quitted  possession  of  it, 
this  place  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietors,  who  built  on 
the  gardens,  and  converted  the  whole  into  chambers  for  the  casual 
residence  of  the  nobility  and  gentr}-,  who  had  no  settled  town 
residence. 

It  is  a  thoroughfare,  (though  not  a  public  one,)  under  a  large 
covered  way,  from  Piccadilly  into  Vigo  lane,  opposite  Saville-street 

Near  this  place  stood  the  town  residence  of  Robert  Spencer, 
earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  Mr.  Pennant,  and  others,  have  described 
as  acting  in  the  most  treacherous  manner  toward  his  sovereign, 
James  II. ;  and  who  at  the  very  time  he  sold  him  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  prompted  and  encouraged  the  kmg  to  those  measures 
which  involved  him  and  his  family  in  ruin. 

M.  Rapin,*  however,  seems  disposed  to  do  more  justice  to  the 
character  of  Sunderland  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  those  who 
are  persuaded,  that  had  the  kmg  followed  other  measures  than 
those  which  the  prime  minister,  Sunderland,  treacherously  advised, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  his  crown,  this  histo* 
rian  says,  that  to  accuse  him  of  an  intention  to  betray  the  king,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  foreseen  what  the  king  himself 
did  not :  in  a  word,  that  he  was  secretly  engaged  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

The  most  prominent  and  interesting  object  is  the 

Egyptian  Hall, 

Formerlv  the  London  Museum.  This  astonishing  collection 
of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  originated  with,  and  be- 
longed to  Mr.  William  Bullock,  of  Liverpool,  in  which  town 
he  first  opened  the  collection,  then  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  for  public  exhibition.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Lcm- 
don,  where  he  met  the  success  his  great  efforts  and  admirable 
ingenuity  so  richly  merited.  The  whole  was,  however,  sold  by 
auction,  and  the  rooms  have  been  variously  occupied  since.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  year  1812.  It  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  delineation  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
description  of  the  front  of  this  most  singular  piece  of  architecture. 
It  is  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  and  ornament ;  the  inclined 
pilasters  and  sides  being  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  model  is 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Dendyra,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

One  side,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Willis,  music 
publisher ;  the  north  side  by  Dr.  Reece,  who  has  denominated  it 
the  medical  hall,  and  it  is  m  fact  an  extensive  and  well-laid  out 
apothecary's  or  druggist's  shop.  Between  the  two  shops,  runs  a 
handsome  passage  leading  to  several  capacious  apartments  intended 
for  exhibition  rooms.     The  architect  was  P.  F.  Robinson,  esq. 

Jermyn-street  runs  parallel  with  Piccadilly  from  St.  James's-street, 
to  the  Haymarket ;  it  is  a  good  street,  and  has  many  substantial 
*  Hilt.  CUig.ii.  771. 
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amnes.  This  street  owes  its  Bsme  to  the  brsTe  Henry  Jemjo, 
emrl  of  St.  Albsn's,  who  also  gmve  Dsme  to  St.  Albsn*s-«lrect» 
rvBMBg  pandlel  with  Market-bme  from  the  market  to  Pall  Mall. 
The  earl  had  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  street  bearmg  the  nasM  of 
his  earldom.  He  was  supposed  to  have  lieen  privately  married  to 
the  queen  dowsger  of  Charles,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  *  ruled  the 
first  husband,  a  king;  but  the  second,  a  subject,  ruled  her.**  Her 
fear  of  him  was  long  observed  before  the  nearness  of  her  connec- 
tion was  discovered. 

Regent-street  which  bisects  Jennyn-street  north  and  south, 
turns  to  the  west  a  short  distance  north  of  Oxford-street,  and  takes 
a  segmental  circuit,  known  as  the  Quadrant:  this  portion  is 
particularly  elegant,  both  sides  of  the  road  having  a  continued 
oolonnade  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  columns  supporting  their  proper 
entabUture.  The  roof  is  formed  into  a  promensde  for  the  residents, 
being  guarded  towards  the  street  by  ballustrades,  and  is  approached 
by  the  windows  of  the  first  floors  which  are  formed  as  doorwa]^. 
At  the  west  end  of  this  Quadrant,  and  directly  facing  the  main  street 
to  Pall-mall,  is  the  County  Fire  office,  a  handsome  building,  the 
basement  rustic,  from  which  rises  six  attached  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  supporting  an  entablature  and  cornice,  the  whole 
finished  with  a  seated  figure  of  Britannia.  Between  the  columns 
are  large  whidows  with  pedimental  heads.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Abraham,  the  design  being  a  copy  of  Inigo  Jones*s  water  front  of 
old  Somerset  House. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Bittiny  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne,  WeHmimsier. 

Tub  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields  havmg  greatly  increased, 
the  numerous  bihabitants,  for  want  of  places  of  worship,  were 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  publicly  celebrating  the  divine  offices. 
The  inhabitants  and  owners  of  the  newly  erected  buildings,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  appoint  them  a  proper  spot 
of  ground  in  Kemp's  field  whereon  to  erect  a  church,  and  set  out  a 
churchyard  for  a  common  cemetery. 

This  request  being:  readily  agreed  to  by  his  lordship,  the  inha- 
bitants, under  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  erected  the  present 
edifice. 

After  the  church  had  been  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
district  for  the  intended  parish  was  settled  with  the  vestry  of  St. 
Martm's in  the  fields:  and  in  the  year  1678,  it  was  created  into  a 
dbtinot  parish,  and  consequently  discharged  from  all  manner  of  de« 

•  Pcnaant 
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pettdence  upon  that  of  St.  Martin's,  m  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  never 
belonged  to  the  same,  to  be  called  the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne, 
within  the  liberty  of  Westminster ;  with  a  right  of  choosing  parish' 
officers,  to  make  rates,  and  m  all  other  respects  to  act  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  parishes  withm  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster. 

The  act  which  granted  these  privileges  also  empowered  the  bishop 
of  London  to  appoint  the  first  rector,  and  he  and  his  successors  be 
enabled  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  an  incorporate  body ;  and  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  mortmain  not  exceeding  the  yearly  rent  of  120/. 

The  rector  and  his  successors  were  also  empowered  to  exercise 
.  the  same  authority  as  other  rectors,  and  to  enjoy  the  like  oblations. 
Sic.  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  enjoys,  and  also  an  annuity  of 
100/.  to  be  annually  assessed  upon  the  parishioners  on  Easter  Tues- 
day, by  the  churchwardens,  and  three  or  more  substantial  house- 
holders, by  a  pound-rate,  not  exceeding  eightpence  upon  every  per- 
sonal estate,  to  be  confirmed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  residing 
withm  the  city  or  liberty  of  Westminster ;  and  to  be  collected  by 
such  persons  as  the  assessors  shall  yearly  nominate,  who  are  to  pay^ 
the  same  to  the  churchwardens,  and  they  to  the  rector,  quarterly, 
npon  pam  of  imprisonment. 

The  act  makes  several  other  usual  provisions,  as  the  appointment 
bv  the  rector,  with  the  consent  of  the  parishioners,  of  a  parish 
clerk,  &c. 

By  this  act,  also,  the  rector  and  hb  successors  are,  in  right  of  the 
church,  entitled  in  fee  to  a  parcel  of  ground,  then  called  King's 
Field,  but  now  King-street,  Soho,  of  the  length  of  213  feet,  and 
depth  of  45  feet,  with  a  power  of  granting  building  leases,  for  the 
term  of  forty-one  years,  at  four  shillings  per  foot  annually,  fronting 
the  street;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  rector  to  devise 
the  houses  thereon,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  upon  a  reasonable 
improved  rent,  without  taking  a  fine. 

Though  by  this  act  of  parhament  this  district  was  converted  into 
a  parish,  and  the  method  of  its  government  thereby  settled,  yet  no 
provision  bemg  made  therein  fur  finishing  the  church  and  steeple, 
the  parishioners  were  reduced  to  a  worse  condition  than  at  the  time 
of  petitioning.  They  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  a  power  to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of  their  pious 
mtentions ;  for  the  erection  of  a  rectory  house,  and  other  parochial 
works. 

In  the  year  1685  it  was  accordingly  enacted,  that  towards  raising 
the  sum  required,  the  bishop  of  London  should  be  authorised,  by  an 
instrument  under  his  seal,  to  constitute  thirty  persons  to  be  commis- 
sioners for  fmishing  the  church  and  steeple,  and  all  other  works 
essential  to  the  completion  of  the  parish.  After  they  had  so  com- 
pleted it,  they  were  to  become  vestry-men  of  the  new  parish 
during  Uieir  lives,  or  till  they  removed,  or  were  dismissed  for  mal- 
practices. 
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!%€••  oommiMiantra  wtre  empowerdl  to  rabe  tlt«  sum  of  S.MOi^ 
(over  and  aboiro  what  the  pews  shoukl  be  sold  for)  in  four  years^  at 
■Utcen  quarterly  payments,  dear  ol  all  deductions  ;  towards  raismg 
which  sum,  all  tenets  to  be  rated  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  sqm 
ohaif  ed  upon  landlords. 

The  church  being  finished,  it  was,  together  with  its  cemetery, 
contecrated  by  Henry,  bishop  of  London,  on  the  dlst  day  ^f 
March,  1606,  and  dedieated  to  the  mother  of  the  blessed  Virgip,     ' 

T)ie  rector  of  this  parish »  hi  Ueu  of  tithes,  receives  from  his  pa- 
rishioneis  an  annuity  of  100/.  t  which,  together  with  the  glebe, 
sumlioe  fees  and  Easter  book,  amount  to  about  800/.  per  annnm. 
But  the  parish  being  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Martin's,  the  rector 
pays  neither  first  fruits,  nor  tenths  to  the  king,  nor  procurations  to 
the  bishop,  or  archdeacon ;  and  being  not  in  charge  is  conse<]uentIy 
without  ^uation  in  the  king*s  books.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  wiA 
all  the  other  parishes  within  this  city  and  liberty,  8t.  Martin's  in  the 
fields  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand  excepted. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  MarY-le«>bone,  on  the 
west  by  St.  James,  on  the  south  by  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  and 
QB  the  east  by  St.  Giles.  Its  exact  bounds  are  as  follows :  com- 
mencing at  the  east  end  of  Oxford -street,  it  turns  southward  down 
Crown-street,  thence  eastward  to  West-street,  to  St.  Martin's-Iane» 
down  i^rhich  it  pursues  its  route  to  Newport-street,  down  Castle-street, 
along  Bear-street,  across  Leicester-square  to  Spur-street,  up  Whit- 
combe -street.  Princes-street,  and  Wardonr-street  to  Oxford-street, 
where  it  turns  eastward  to  the  point  of  starting. 

Si.  4nne*$  Ckurcim 

The  principal  front  of  this  church,  contrary  to  custom,  is  the 
eastern  :  it  abuts  on  Macclesfield-street,  facing  Church-street,  and 
the  building  is  si^ated  in  a  spacious  burying  ground. 

The  plan  gives  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  toviper  attached  to 
die  west  end,  and  at  the  eastern  a  chancel  flanked  by  vestibules. 
The  walla  are  brick  with  rusticated  angles,  and  the  roof  is  tiied. 
The  east  front  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings :  in  the  former  is  a 
large  arched  window.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  pediment,  in 
the  tvmpanum  of  which  is  a  circular  window.  The  side  elevations 
contain  doorways,  crowned  with  pediments,  and  surmounted  by  ch^- 
oular  wmdows ;  the  upright  of  each  finishes  with  half  a  pediment, 
raking  up  to  the  central  division;  the  flanks  are  uniform,  they 
respectively  contain  two  tier  of  windows,  in  the  lower  four,  and  in 
the  upper  five ;  the  former  are  low  and  arched  in  an  ellipsis,  the 
upper  are  arched  circularly.  All  the  windows  are  merely  open- 
ings in  the  brick  wall,  without  any  ornamental  stone-work.  Near 
the  west  end  is  a  doorway,  fronted  by  a  porch  tastefully  carved  in 
oak.  The  elevation  finishes  with  a  cantilever  cornice.  The  west 
end,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  the  opposite  front.  In  the 
centre  is  a  square  tower  of  brick,  carried  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church- 
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in  tbe  plameit  style,  pierced  with  windows  where  occaBio9  required^ 
The  gtory  which  is  clear  of  the  main  edifice  is  more  oniament^ ; 
the  angles  are  canted  off  and  finished  in  antis;  in  ^verv  face  an 
two  Doric  columns,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  entablature ; 
the  intercolumniations  filled  in  with  weather  boarding,  ^bove  this 
story  the  steeple  takes  a  most  singular  and  curious  fonp^  insomuch 
as  to  reuder  it  an  object  of  ridicule  throughout  the  metropolis. 
Upon  the  square  story  is  a  platform  of  three  steps,  uppn  which  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  addition  crowned  with  copperi  and  pierced 
with  a  band  of  circular  windows.  On  the  crown  of  this  portion  are 
three  other  steps,  on  which  a  kind  of  bell^^shaped  pedestal  sustains 
a  globe,  to  which  is  affixed  four  dials.  Above  this  odd^lookins  con- 
clusion, which  the  architect  thought  would  scarce  make  a  finish,  is  a 
Jcind  of  pyramidal  addition  of  iron  work,  ending  in  a  vane.  How- 
ever destitute  of  invention  the  architect's  genius  appears  to  have 
been,  he  has  shown  his  fondness  for  variety  m  the  choicp  of  his  ma^ 
terials,  of  which  there  are  four  different  sorts  in  this  singular 
structure,  yiz.  brick,  stone,  copper,  and  iron,  in  succession.  The 
interior  is  approached  by  the  entrances  in  the  flanks,  and  by  thers 
in  vestibules  at  the  east  end ;  which  jatter  contain  stairs  to  the  gal- 
leries. The  division  between  the  nave  and  aisles  is  made  by  square 
piers,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  which  sustain, 
with  the  intervention  of  pedestals,  four  insulated  and  two  engaged 
<x>lumn8  of  tbe  Ionic  order ;  the  capitals  have  wreaths  of  foliage 
hanging  from  the  volutes ;  the  columns  are  surmounted  by  their 
entablature ;  the  frieze  is  convexed,  and  enriched  with  a  continuoqs 
wreath  of  acaifthines,  broken  by  grotesque  masks  above  the  centre 
of  each  intereolumniation,  and  by  cherubic  heads  over  each  column ; 
the  ornamental  portions  hitherto  described  are  executed  in  wood. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  an  arched  vault,  the  curve  of  which  is 
cycloidal;  it  is  made  into  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  mterco- 
lumniations  by  ribs  pannelled  with  coffers  and  roses,  and  the  inter- 
vals occupied  with  square  moulded  pannels ;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles 
is  horizontal.  A  gallery  is  constructed  above  the  side  aisles,  which 
also  extends  across  the  west  end ;  the  front  is  papnelled  and  rests 
on  the  piers.  A  secondary  gallery  at  the  west  end  contains  the 
.  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children.  The  altar  is  situated 
within  a  semicircular  niche  at  the  east  end ;  it  is  parted  from  the 
church  by  a  l>old  arch,  with  a  sculptured  key-stone.  The  ceiling 
Is  a  half  dome,  with  a  richly  pannelled  soffit ;  the  pannels  occupied 
with  branches  of  palm  and  other  foliage.  The  altar  screen  is  of 
the  Doric  order ;  it  sweeps  to  the  form  of  the  recess,  and  is  made 
into  divisions  by  two  columns  and  pilasters ;  above  the  columns  are 
urns.  Besides  the  usual  inscriptions  are  paintings  of  Mosts  and 
Aaron  ;  the  whole  has  a  mean  appearance,  being  formed  of  woad 
painted  white,  vrilh  gold  mouldings.  The  east  window  contains  fiva 
octagon  medalliofts,  painted  with  the  followmg  subjects : — Isl.  Oar 
Saviour  between  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  apother  of  tri«in|A;  aad 
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four  sainto,  distinguished  by  their  legends  inscribed  beneath  them  : 

*A'tu»  ^nxw,  <Hp.'  *&'».  ^o^mmsi,  ftp/  *&'ttt» 

yaiUtlSt  ftP^  Beneath  the  last  is  ^  ^«  9aC0tl'  0ta\  SpO'.' 
between  a  chalice  and  an  urn.  The  colours  are  Tery  vivid  and  the 
figures  well  painted.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  nave»  in  front  of  the  chancel. 

The  font  is  a  neat  basin  of  veined  marble  on  a  pedestal^  and  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  mural  monument 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  right  hon.  Grace  Pierpont,  daughter 
to  the  marquis  of  Dorchester^  who  died  March  25, 1703,  aged  68. 
Above  the  inscription  is  a  whole  length  statue  of  the  deceased,  be* 
Iween  two  weepnig  cherubs,  beneath  a  handsome  canopy  supported 
by  two  twisted  columns.  On  the  same  side,  but  lower,  is  a  neat 
basso-relievo  of  a  female  representmg  religion,  with  a  book  open  at 
St.  James,  i.  27.     It  is  to  Mrs.  Anne  Fountain. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  with  a  half- 
length  effigy  to  Mrs.  Diana  Farrel,  who  died  September  17,  1686, 
agMl22. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  plain  tablet  to  W.  Hamilton,  R.  A.  who 
died  December  2,  1801,  aged  61.  And  a  neat  tablet  to  general 
Harry  Trelawney,  lieut.  col.  Coldstream  guards,  died  Jan.  28,  1800, 
aged  74. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  neat  tablet,  with  military  trophies,  &c.  to 
James  Robertson,  esq.  colonel  of  the  Royal  Westminster  regiment 
of  volunteers,  who  died  December  23,  1818,  aged  66. 

Also  a  tablet  richly  and  chastely  adorned  with  the  sword  and 
fasces,  &c.  to  the  memory  of  lieut.-col.  C.  T.  Brereton  of  the  3rd 
redment  of  guards,  who  died  September  10,  1820,  aged  Gl. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  tablet,  with  tlie  following  inscription : 

'  Near  this  place  it  ioterred  Theodore,  kioj^  of  Corsica,  who  died  in  this  pariah 
DecemlMr  11,  1756,  imtnediateljr  after  leaving  the  King's  Bench  prison^  oj  Uie 
benefit  of  the  act  of  insolvency ;  in  conseqoence  of  which  he  registered  his  king- 
dom  of  Corsica  for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings. 
Bat  Theodore  this  moral  leam*d  e*er  dead; 
Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head ; 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  brasd.* 

This  church  is  105  feet  long,  63  in  breadth,  and  41  feet  in 
height. 

This  edifice  having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  out  of  compli- 
inent  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  had  at  first  a  steeple  of 
Danish  architecture,  and  was  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
London. 

Soho  is  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  occupied  by  numerous 
afreets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-fields,  up  to  Q&ford-street^ 
And  abutting  on  Golden-square  on  the  western  side. 
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Soho-square  has  a  very  pleasing  and  somenvhat  rural  appearance* 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  area  within  a  handsome  iron  railing,  indos- 
ing  several  trees,  shrubs,  and  a  pedestrian  statue  of  king  Charles  IL 
at  the  feet  of  which  are  figures  emblematical  of  the  rivers  Thames, 
Trent,  Severn,  and  Humber.  They  are  in  a  most  wretchedly  muti* 
lated  state,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  Uie  pedestal  quite 
illegible. 

At  the  north-east  corner  is  the  house  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  earls  of  Carlisle,  and  which  subsequently  became  a  place  of 
resort  for  masquerades,  balls,  assemblies,  &c.  The  grand  saloon 
was  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  is  now  called  St. 
Patrick*s  chapel. 

This  square  has  risen  mto  considerable  notice,  by  a  very  exten- 
sive, novel,  and  curious  establbhment,  founded  by  John  Trotter,  esq. 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  opulence  and  respectability,  residing  in 
this  place.  This  institution  is  denominated  a '  bazaar,'  a  well  known 
oriental  term  for  a  kind  of  fixed  fair  or  market. 

The  premises  (originally  used  by  the  store-keeper-general,  and 
part  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  thb  concern,  are  very  commo* 
dious  and  spacious,  containing  a  space  of  nearly  300  feet  by  130, 
from  the  square  to  Dean-street  on  one  hand,  and  to  Oxford-street 
on  the  other,  consisting  of  several  rooms,  conveniently  and  comfort 
ably  fitted  up  with  handsome  mahogany  counters,  extending  not 
only  round  the  sides,  but  in  the  lower  and  upper  rooms,  formmg  a 
parallelogram  in  the  middle.  These  counters,  having  at  proper  dis* 
tances  flaps  or  falling-doors,  are  in  contiguity  with  each  other»  but 
are  respectively  distinguished  by  a  small  groove  at  a  distance  of 
every  four  feet  of  counter,  the  pannels  of  which  are  numbered  with 
conspicuous  figures. 

The  first  room,  which  is  entered  from  the  square,  is  sixty-two  feet 
long,  and  thirty-six  broad.  The  walls  are  hung  with  red  cloth,  and 
at  the  ends  are  large  mirrors,  a  conspicuous  clock,  fire-places,  &e* 
The  jprmcipal  sale  is  in  jewellery,  toys,  books,  prints,  miUmery,  &c. 
and  IS  entirely  conducted  by  females. 

This  square  also  derives  celebrity  from  being  the  town  residence 
of  the  late  venerable  and  excellent  sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  whole 
life  was  supereminently  devoted  to  science,  and  the  diffusion  of  al- 
most every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 

Soho  square  was  formerly  c^led  King-square,  and  it  occupies 
about  three  acres,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  smce  the  original  dis- 

gosition  of  the  ground ;  then  a  fountain  of  four  streams  fell  into  a 
asm  m  the  centre,  where  now  stands  the  worn-out  statue  already 
described.  It  was  once  called  Monmouth-square,  tlie  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth living  in  the  second  house ;  and  there  b  a  tradition  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke,  his  admirers  changed  it  to  Soho,  being  the  word 
of  the  day  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  The  house  was  purchased  by 
lord  Bateman ;  after  which  it  was  let  on  buildmg  leases,  and  a  row 
of  houses  erected,  called  Bateman's-buildmgs,  on  the  south  side 
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rminnif  into  Queeli-Btreet«  The  ntme  of  the  unfortatiate  duke  is 
Mill  preaerved  in  that  of  Moatnouth-street^  now  celebrated  only  foi 
iti  oki  dothei^  fehoet,  Stc,  and  shop  cellars. 


»»»^^^^^»^#i^##<»^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HiUorjf  mnd  Topo^tt^y  ^  the  parhh  of  St.  Paul,  CaverU 
Garden. 

TfiiS  parish  iu  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  St.  Martin's  in 
the  fields,  on  the  east  and  south  by  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  Its  parti- 
cular bounds  are  as  follow  :  commencing  at  the  east  end  of  Exeter- 
street  it  proceeds  northward  on  the  east  side  of  Brydges  and  Bow- 
•treets,  thence  on  the  north  side  of  Hart-street,  turns  south  on  the 
east  side  of  Bedfordbury,  to  the  south  side  of  Chandos-stceet,  and 
onwards  to  Southampton-street,  which  it  crosses,  and  enters  Bur- 
leigh-street ;  it  then  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Exeter- 
street;  down  which  \i\,  proceeds  to  Catherine-street,  where  we  com* 
menoed. 

St.  PauVs  Church. 

Tkt  (Muroehial  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-gatden,  was  erected 
«a)rly  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  MartbV 
m  the  fields.  In  a  lease,  dated  the  10th  of  March,  1831,  granted 
by  Franeis,  fourth  earl  of  Bedford,  mention  is  made  of  a  parcel  of 
ground  then  laid  forth  for  a  new  church-yard,  which  shows  that  the 
erection  of  a  church  was  at  least  in  contemplation  at  that  period. 

It  was  designed  and  built  by  Inigo  Jones  at  the  charge  of  the 
above-named  earl,  the  expense  being  4,500/.  It  was  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  buildings  in  the 
vicinity.  Through  a  squabble  about  the  future  patronage  between 
tke  parochial  vicar  (a  Mr.  Bray)  and  the  generous  founder  of  the 
chapel,  it  remained  for '  some  vears  unconsecrated,'  as  stated  by  the 
inhabitants  in  a  petition  to  kmg  Charles  I.  on  Uie  0th  of  April, 
1638.  The  result  was  that  the  cnapel  was  to  be  created  by  parlia- 
ment ft  parochial  church ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  Was  to  remain  as 
a:  ehapel  of  ease.  Subordinate  to  the  vicar,  who  was  to  nominate  a 
eurate  with  an  annual  salary  of  100  marks ;  but  in  consideration  of 
the  earl  having  built  the  church,  and  a  residence  for  the  minister,  to 
whom  he  designed  to  allow  the  liberal  salary  (for  the  period)  of 
100/.  the  kihg  appointed  that  the  earl  and  his  heirs  should  have 
power  to  nominate  a  preacher.  Articles  of  agreement  were  subse- 
quently entered  into  between  the  earl,  the  litigious  vicar,  and  others, 
and  Ob  the  S6th  of  September  in  the  above  year,  the  earl  signed  his 
Act  of  dotttttioa  df  the  churchy  ih^  plot  of  ground  connected  with  it 
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being  desctib^d  &&  251  te^t  ih  length  from  east  to  west,  iihd  145  feel 
3  Inches  from  north  to  south.  On  the  following  day  the  church  Was 
consecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  ThuS  were  the 
pious  and  liberal  intentions  of  the  *  good  eairl/  as  tbe  founder  was 
emphatically  styled,  impeded  by  that  bane  of  the  church  of  England, 
clerical  patronage. 

The  ensumg  Troubles  probably  hihdeined  the  obtamhig  of  the 
purposed  act  of  parliament,  as  it  was  not  till  1545  that  the  district 
attached  to  the  chapel  was  created  a  parish  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
parliament.*  On  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  the  ordfaiance 
was  rescinded  as  illegal ;  and  an  ad  of  parliament  was  passed  which 
separated  the  church  and  parish  from  St.  Marthi^s  m  the  fields^ 
and  vested  the  patronage  in  William,  earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  heir^ 
and  assigns.  By  this  act  the  rector  Was  to  hare  2dOf.  ft  year,  and 
the  curate  50/. 

The  church  was  repaired  about  the  yeair  Xflf,  try  that  laMeflil 
nobleman,  the  earl  of  Burlhigton,  out  of  respect  t«>  the  building  as 
a  work  of  tnigo  Jones. 

'  An  absurd  story  b  told  bv  Watpole  about  the  earl  havmg  directed 
Jones  to  build  a  barn,  to  which  tne  architect  replied  he  would  build 
>he  handsomest  barn  fai  England.  This  stbry  is  too  ridiculous  to 
'merit  confutation.  The  whote  proceedings  of  the  foUttdlir  Were 
marked  by.  an  air  of  liberality  superior  to  the  meanness  which  the 
^rder  would  Impute  to  hiiii. 

In  the  year  1766  the  entit«  building  was  repaired  by  the  parish, 
Sind  ah  ashhring  of  Portland  dtone  was  then  added  to  the  walls  in 
lieu  of  the  plaster  which  had  pt^viously  cot ei«d  them ;  and  at  the 
same  tUne  the  rustic  gateways  imitated  by  Jones  from  Palladio, 
which,  like  tbe  church,  were  brlek  and  plaster,  were  lebuilt  in 
itdne.    Th(i  expence  of  this  repair  was  11,000/. 

On  Thursday,  September  Hi  17W,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  west 
*nd  of  thirf  chifrch,  said  to  have  been  octiasioued  by  the  negle<it  of 
the  iilitmbe^s  engaged  in  th^  repairs  of  the  building.  Tbe  whole 
Interior,  ortgaii,  cloek,  testr^  foom,  *o.  were  destroyed,  and  several 
)fcdjohiih^  houses  damaged.  The  to6i  was  entirely  of  wood^  aird 
tjcttisideted  an  inimitable  pkta  df  architectute.  The  whole  was  for^ 
iherly  insured  at  the  Westminster  fire-dffiee  fnr  iO,ood/.  but  the 
bsnrande  had  <^xpiMd  twehe  mettthsi  and  not  being  renewed, 
the  idss  fell  entirely  liptai  the  parish.^  Kotwithstanding  this  nn- 
fdrtunate  circumstaAce,  the  parishioners  determined  tm  restoring 
the  chufth,  and  Mr.  Hardwiek,  theingenlona  arohitecti  who  directed 

«  WilliMAi  flnh  earlof  Bedford^uKl  wat  6,500A   Itf  leoain,  aboot tii  years 

iib  brothers,  John  and  Edward  Rassen,  previoadjr  to  the  fire,  were  Charged  at 

eMrs.  were  abated  Jtf,000  from  the  11,000/.    the  pafiifatoMri  paid  aeten 

hbet  diey  had  iiteiitred  by  vioktiM:  (h«  Mttf  a  bsir  Mr  ssbt.  fee  Uioas  npnAH ; 

adis  btefeni  the  inereaie  of  haikflo^s,  and  thi«»ti«h  Ibif  aoeidMiti  o<^ob^  I^ 
'»«ooti< 


ftfies  ±ey  had  iiteiitred  b^  vioktiM:  (h«  sttf  a  bsir  Mr  seat,  far  thoas  lefiaiM ; 

adia  btefeni  the  inereaie  of  haikflo^s,  and  thittmh  Ibif  aoeideoti  oMarionsd  bv 

|w Wtideralion  of  the  pHrties  baviog  atfleci,  there afose an  accumalatioDof 

^nUt  tte  cbvrch.  '  ai  leaiC  (vteBt^fltre  p^r  cMti  hpott  CM 

'  f  ne  onmd  ffttir  of  die  ^MUnt  teat*. 
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the  preTious  repairs,  was  agun  employed  to  effect  the  restoration* 
The  church,  before  its  partial  destructioo,  contained  several  monu* 
ments,  among  which  were  those  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  1680 ;  William 
Stokeham,  M.  D.  1698 ;  sir  John  Baber,  &c. 

To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hardwick  the  present  structure  may  be  taken 
as  an  excellent  copy  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  plan  is  a  paral- 
lelogram  with  a  portico  at  the  east  end,  and  two  wmgs  attached  to 
the  western.  The  eastern  b  the  principal  front ;  it  is  occupied  by 
ja  deeply  recessed  portico  composed  of  two  Tuscan  columns,  bold 
massive  and  severe  in  their  character,  and  by  the  pilasters  of  the 
flank  walls  of  the  church,  which  are  continued  to  the  front  of  the 

f»ortico  and  finished  in  antis;  the  whole  b  surmounted  by  an  ardii- 
rave  and  cantilever  cornice  of  immense  projection,  and  crowned 
}}y  a  pediment,  which  in  the  pure  style  of  the  ancient  temples,  really 
finishes  the  roof;  the  rakmg  cornice  b  also  marked  by  the  same 
Mdness  of  projecticm  which  characterizes  the  horbontal  one ;  in 
,the  tympanum  is  a  clock  dial ;  the  flanking  walb  are  pierced  with 
arches,  and  at  the  back  of  the  portico  b  a  large  false  doorway  Im- 
telled  and  covered  with  a  cornice  resting <m  consoles;  the  slab 
which  f  lib  in  the  vacancy  is  thus  inscribed : — 

The  church  of  this  parish  having  b^en  destroyad  by  flra  on  the  iviilh  day 
of  September  ▲.  D.  m.dcczgv,  was  rebuilt  and  opened  fpr  divine  senrice  oa 
the  1st  of  August^  a.  d.  mdccxcviu. 

Above  this  doorway  is  a  circle  in  blai^k,  and  on  each  aide  b  a 
circular  headed  window  with  a  doorway  beneath,  the  latter  most 
probably  an  addition  at  the  last  repair.  The  flanks  have  each  four 
lofty  arched  wmdows,  the  elevation^  being  finbhed  with  the  canti* 
lever  cornice  continued  from  the  front,  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof; 
the  wings  are  more  for  convenience  than  ornament;  they  have 
doorways  in  the  eastern  front,  and  windows  in  their  side  walls ;  the 
southern  is  a  porch,  and  contains  a  staircase;  the  northern  b  a 
vestry;  the  west  front  of  the  church  has  no  portico;  in  other  le* 
spects  it  b  a  copy  of  the  eastern  one ;  the  great  door  b  still  in  use, 
and  in  consequence  the  smaller  doorways  beneath  the  windows  are 
omitted ;  the  turret  which  b  raised  upon  the  roof,  b  scarcely  better 
than  may  be  found  in  almost  every  mews ;  it  b  square  and  crowiie4 
by  a  cupola;  its  meanness  b  derogatory  to  die  building.  The  in- 
terior is  very  plam  and  has  a  quaker-like  appearance ;  it  produces 
therefore  dbappointment  when  contrasted  with  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  outside ;  the  ceiling  is  horizontal,  and  rests  on  a  block  cor* 
pice  which  forms  the  finish  to  Uie  side  walls ;  it  b  pannelled  by 
mouldings  of  no  very  great  projection,  into  circles  and  other  figures; 
in  a  large  circle  which  forms  the  centre  b  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
Deity  in  a  glory  and  clouds.  A  gallery  of  oak,  sustained  on  fluted 
Doric  columns  of  the  same,  occupies  the  east,  west  and  north  walb; 
in  the  western  portion  is  the  organ,  which  is  more  properly  oma*» 
roented  than  any  other  part  of  the  church.  The  altar  screen  placed 
af^amst  the  centre  of  th<;  eastern  wall  oonsbts  of  a  stylobate  sustain- 
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bg  four  pilasters  of  the  Corintliitn  order  surmounted  by  an  enta- 
blature and  pediment ;  in  the  intervals  the  usual  inscriptions,  with 
the  sacramental^cup,  and  other  subjects  in  relief.  On  the  raking  cor* 
nice  of  the  pediment,  an  urn  and  pedestal,  with  an  angel  reclining 
on  each  side ;  the  sculptor  was  the  late  Thomas  Banks,  R.  A. 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  placed  in  one  group  in  front  of  the 
altar  rails.  The  font  is  situated  in  a  pew  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church ;  it  is  a  small  basin  of  white  marble  on  a  shaft  of  red. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  with  masks  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  Ste. 
inscribed  as  follows : — 

Sscred  to  the  memory  of  Charlet  MacUiD,  comedian.  This  tablet  it  eraeted 
(with  the  aid  of  poblic  i>atroiiage)  by  hia  aflectionate  widow,  Cliiabeth  Maoklio. 
Obiit  Uth  July,  1797,  statia  107. 

Macklb !  the  fother  of  the  modern  ttage. 

Renowned  alike  for  talent  and  for  age. 

Whote  yean  a  century  and  longer  ran. 

Who  U?*d  and  dy'd  as  become  a  man ; 

This  lasting  tribate  to  thy  worth  receive, 

Tb  all  a  cralefol  pot»lic  now  can  gife. 

Their  loodest  plaodiu  now  no  more  can  move. 

Yet  hear !  thy  widow's  still  small  voice  of  love. 

In  the  same  aisle  are  plain  tablets  to  the  Rev.  E.  Embry,  thirty 
years  curate,  died  Feb.  24,  1817,  aged  72 ;  and  R.  Bullock,  D.  D. 
twenty -five  years  rector  of  this  parish,  and  of  Streatham  in  Surrey, 
who  died  Oct.  4, 1809,  aged  80. 

In  the  south  gallery  is  a  basso-relievo  of  Britannia,  with  a  couch- 
ing lion  pointing  to  an  inscription — '  The  British  Constitution, 
founded  by  wisdom,  is  supported  by  concord.'  It  is  to  the  memory 
of  John  Bellamy,  esq.  the  founder  of  the  Whig  club;  he  died  Sept. 
29, 1794,  aged  63.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  a  similar 
monument  representing  a  female  writing ;  this  is  to  the  memory  of 
Edward  Hall,  M. D.  secretary  to  the  above  club;  he  died  Jan.  2, 
1798,  aged  48.  This  mcmument  is  by  Flaxman ;  both  were  erected 
by  and  at  the  expence  of  the  Whig  club  of  England. 

To  have  witnessed  this  church  in  its  former  state,  with  the  hand 
of  the  origmal  architect  visible  in  its  interior  as  well  as  exterior 
features,  would  have  been  indeed  a  treat ;  the  exterior  is  nearly  the 
same  as  originally  designed,  and  was  but  the  mterior  distinguished 
by  an  equal  degree  of  Md  sunplicity,  plain  and  unornamented,  but 
in  no  instance  descending  to  meanness,  the  architectural  connois- 
seur might  place  this  buildmg  bv  the  side  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook^ 
and  chdlenge  the  world  to  produce  a  superior  design  to  either. 

The  palladian  gateways  to  the  cemetery  are  equally  beautiful 
with  the  church,  and  admirably  harmonize  with  the  mam  structure; 
they  are  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  an  arched  entrance  iMtween 
two  pUasters  crowned  wiUi  an  entabtature  and  pediment ;  although 
the  design  is  Palladio's,  the  church  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Jones 
did  not  borrow  it  Jrom  a  defea  of  invention.    In  the  northern 
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4ilHiich*yard  is  buried  a  BUmber  of  actors^  fonnerly  b^kmgifef  lb 
die  different  melropolitan  Ihealres  in  the  neigliboiirhoo4L 
The  diraefifliooa  are  as  follow  :«— 

Lengthy  exterior     •••*••• «»••«. «4*6  1^3 

Ditto  in  the  cleari  church    4.....»feto«  102 

portico •.•»•••**«••««••     W 

Breadth,  portico  from  antas  to  antfid    • « * ,  • W 

of  church  in  the  clear    ^.•^..•.••i*,* *..     50 

Height,  to  apex  of  pedimeat    .•..».»«• ..k...«.«.«4     M 

to  cornice    ^ « * «     85 

of  cemetery  gates     lO 

The  ground  on  %vhich  this  parish  is  built  was  fotsierlj  fields, 
thatched  houses,  and  stables.  The  garden  belonged  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Westminster^  whence  it  was  called  Convent  Garden,  a 
name  since  corrupted  into  Covent,  and  sometimes  Common  Garden. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was 
given  first  to  Edward  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  soon  after,  up<m  his 
attainder,  reverted  to  the  crown }  and  Edward  VI.  granteid  it  in 
1552  to  John  earl  of  Bedford,  together  with  a  field,  named  the 
Seven  Acres,  which  being  afterwards  built  into  a  street,  is,  from  its 
length,  cAlied  Lxmf  Acre. 
.    Here  is  a  large  square,  called 

Covetit  Garden,  Market, 
It  contains  three  aci^s  of  ground,  and  is  the  best  market  in  Edgllmd 
Jor  lierbs,  fruit,  and  flowers.  It  is  surrounded  liy  a  woodeli  rUlf, 
aad  a  column  was  formerly  erected  in  the  middle,  on  the  top  of 
.which  were  four  sun  dials.  At  the  present  time,  (Otlober,  Il!t28),  a 
new  and  elegant  market  is  belttg  formed  iti  place  of  the  present. 
It  will  have  i  siitik  are^,  and  the  ground  floor  Will  be  kffaii^d  hi 
ihe  Mst  manner. 

Thers  is  a  inagnif  ioent  piaz2ti  on  the  north  side  of  this  square,  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  which,  if  carried  rouhd  accoi'dfttj^  td  thef^ltt^ 
Ai  the  architect,  would  have  rendered  it  beyond  dispute  ode  «rf  the 
finest  squares  m  Europe.  There  was  another  piazza  at  the  souths 
eA^t  corner;  but  that  being  consumed  by  tire,  has  fiot  bMti  r^ 
built  CO  a  similar  plan  with  the  other  sides^ 
.    At  the  imrth<^ast  corner  of  Covetit  Qarden  market  is 

G>t%)il  Omrden  Theatre. 
This  handsome  theatre  possesses  a  patent,  origtnalljr  gMHIed  to 
hir  WHliam  Daveaatit,  atid  under  which  suecessive  eompahies 
Ikcted  at  the  theatfes  in  Dorset'-street,  LiticolnViton-'fi^ds ;  tt6f  wiM 
k  until  17m,  ihAt  a  theatre  was  opened  in  Bow-stfeet,  Co^fHA 
£lardeii«  Jti  1780>  Mr.  Ritsh,  who  had  forttietlt  had  the  db^cfidi 
of  Dtukry^ana  theatre,  and  aftelrwahls  that  of  LiMeoiifs<«llilt-<leld#, 
Inoh  tte  tedle4f  the  sits  of  iht  pmehi  the«[K«e  tft  HN^  KfltM  iMfc 
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per  asnum,  and  opened  his  house  in  1733.  It  held  before  thd 
curtain  about  200/. ;  the  loogitudinal  diameter  of  the  auditory  from 
the  stage  to  tlic  back  wall  of  the  boxes,  being  65  feet.  The  above 
receipt  was  thought  very  considerable  in  1750;  but  to  augment  it, 
the  custom  was  (until  the  time  of  Garrick)  to  build  numerous  seats 
upou  the  stage,  where  a  large  body  of  auditors  were  accommo- 
dated. 

Over  this  theatre  Mr.  Rich  presided  until  the  year  1761,  having 
been  for  fifty  years  the  manager  of  a  company  under  the  patent 
granted  by  Charles  II.  In  1767,  Messrs.  Colman,  Harris,  Powell, 
and  Rutherford,  purchased  the  theatre  of  the  heirs  of  Rich  for  the 
sum  of  60,000/.  The  management  was  confided  to  Mr.  Colman, 
but  the  partners  subsequently  quarrellmg,  Mr.  Harris  purchased  all 
the  shares  except  Poweir^. 

Various  improvements  were  made  in  the  interior  of  this  theatre, 
and  in  1792,  Mr.  Harris  expended  25,000/.  upon  it,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Holland,  architect.  For  some  years  Drury-lane 
had  an  advantage  over  Covent  Garden,  in  possessing  the  talents  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  brother,  John  Philip  Kemble,  who  did  so 
much  to  rescue  the  stage  from  the  ridiculous  and  barbarous  costume 
which  had  hitherto  disgraced  it :  but  in  the  year  1800,  this  com 
pany  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength  in  tne  person  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  whose  talents  and  dissipation  made  him  so  long 
an  object  of  public  admiration  and  regret. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Kemble  purchased  a  sixth  share  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre  for  22,000/.  and  was  soon  after  constituted 
stage  manager  instead  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  filled  that  post  tor 
several  years,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
concern. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1808,  this  theatre,  with  all  that 
it  contained,  was  completely  burnt  to  the  ground^ — and  so  rapid 
were  the  flames,  that  they  threatened  destructicm  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Several  houses  caught  fire,  and  were  reduced  to 
tuins,  and  the  walls  of  the  theatre  falling,  twenty  persons  were  killed. 
No  time  was  lost  in  rebuilding  this  house,  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  dlst  December,  1808,  by  his  present  majesty,  then 
prmce  of  Wales.  In  ten  months  this  immense  edifice  was  finished, 
and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  I8th  of  September,  1809,  with 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  when  a  new  danger  threatened  the  pro- 
prietors, who,  having  built  the  theatre  at  the  expense  of  ]50,000/.j 
sodght  an  indemnity,  by  raising  the  price  of  admission.  This  was 
warmly  resisted  by  the  pubhc ;  and  for  more  than  a  month  the 
theatre  was  a  scene  of  continued  riot  and  confusion,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  *  O.  P.  (old  prices)  war.'     At  length  a  com- 

{)romise  was  effected  ;  but  the  injury  done  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
OSS  sustained  by  other  causes,  was  long  felt  by  the  proprietors. 
.    The  architect,  Mr.  Smirke^  has  taken  for  his  model  the  fittest 
specimen  of  the  Doric,  from  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  grand  temple 
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of  Mmerra  situated  in  the  Acropolis.  The  principal  front  in  Bow- 
street  exhibits  a  magnificent  portico,  which,  though  magnificent,  u 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Athenian  original. 

It  consists  of  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  and  without 
bases,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  and  elevated  upon 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  whole  front  is  enclosed  by  iron  rail-work, 
and  the  upper  part  is  decorated  by  basso-relievo  representations  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  drama. 

The  ancient  Drama.  In  the  centre  three  Greek  poets  are  sitting ; 
the  two  looking  towards  the  portico  are  Aristophanes,  representing 
the  old  comedy,  and  (nearest  to  the  spectator)  Menander  represent- 
mg  the  new  comedy.  Before  them  Thalia  presents  herself  with  her 
crook  and  comic  mask  as  the  object  of  their  imitation.  She  is  fol- 
lowed by  Polyhymnia  playing  on  the  greater  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the 
lesser  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes,  and  Terpsichore,  the  muse  of 
action,  or  pantomime.  These  are  succeeded  by  three  nymphs, 
crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  fir-pine,  and  in  succinct  tunics,  re- 

E resenting  the  hours  or  seasons  governing  and  attending  the  winged 
orse  Pegasus. 

The  third  sitting  figure  in  the  centre,  looking  from  the  portico,  in 
.£schylus,  the  father  of  Tragedy ;  he  holds  a  scroll  open  on  his 
knee ;  his  attention  is  fixed  on  Wisdom,  or  Minerva,  seated  opposite 
to  the  poet:  she  is  distinguished  by  her  helmet  and  shield.  Betweea 
.£schyius  and  Minerva,  Bacchus  stands  leaning  on  his  fawn,  because 
Ihe  Greeks  represented  tragedies  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Behind 
Minerva  stands  Melpomene,  or  Tragedy,  holding  a  sword  and  mask; 
then  follow  two  furies,  with  snakes  and  torches,  pursuing  Orestes, 
who  stretches  out  his  hands  to  supplicate  Apollo  for  protection. 
Apollo  is  represented  in  the  quadriza,  or  four-horsed  cbanot  of  the 
sun.  The  last  described  figures  relate  to  part  of  iEschylus'  tragedy 
of  Orestes. 

The  modern  Drama.  In  the  centre,  (looking  from  the  portico) 
Shakespeare  is  siltmg ;  the  comic  and  tragic  masks,  with  the  lyre, 
are  about  his  seat ;  bis  right  hand  is  raised,  expressive  of  calling  up 
the  following  characters  in  the  Tempest :  first,  Caliban,  laden  with 
wood ;  next,  Ferdinand,  sheathing  his  sword ;  then  Miranda,  en- 
treatmg  Prospero  in  l>ehalf  of  her  lover ;  they  are  led  on  by  Ariel 
above,  playing  on  a  lyre.  This  partof  the  composition  is  termmated 
by  Hecate,  (the  three-formed  goddess)  in  her  car,  drawn  by  oxen, 
descending.  She  is  attended  by  lady  Macbeth,  with  the  daggers  in 
her  hands,  followed  by  Macbeth  turning  in  horror  from  the  ^y  of 
Duncan  behind  him. 

In  the  centre  (looking  towards  the  portico)  is  Milton,  seated,  con- 
templating  Urania,  according  to  his  own  descripticm  in  the  Paradise 
Lost.  Urania  is  seated  facing  him  above ;  at  his  feet  is  Sampson 
Agonistes  chained.  The  remaining  figures  represent  the  Masque  of 
Comus ;  the  Two  Brothers  drive  out  three  Bacchanals  with  their 
•taggering  leader  Comus.    The  Enchanted  Lady  b  seated  in  the 
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chair,  and  the  series  is  ended  by  two  tigers  representing  the  trans- 
formations of  Comus^s  devotees. 

The  grand  frcmt  of  this  theatre  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  correct  buildings  which  adorn  this  metropolis,  uniting 
grandeur  with  classical  taste.  Mr.  Smirke  has  avoided  the  error 
which  almost  all  our  modern  architects  have  fallen  into,  that  of  sa- 
crificing the  unity  of  a  whole  to  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  thus 
fatiguing  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  without  producing  that  delight 
which  can  only  result  from  simplicity  and  harmony  of  parts. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  boxes  is  under  the  portico  in  Bow- 
street.  To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  grand  staircase ;  which, 
witli  its  landing,  form  the  central  third  part  of  a  hall,  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  two  rows  of  insulated  Ionic  columns  in  porphyry  ;  this 
conducts  to  the  ante-room,  with  its  porphyry  pilasters.  The  doors 
on  the  right  open  into  the  grand  saloon,  or  box-lobby,  which  is  or- 
namented in  a  similar  style,  and  assumes  something  of  the  air  of  an 
antique  temple.  There  b  another  handsome  but  inferior  entrance 
from  Covent-garden,  by  a  staircase  with  a  double  flight. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  late  house, 
and  it  differs  from  those  before  built,  in  the  form,  which  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  horse-shoe,  which  has  been  understood  to  prove 
favourable  to  hearing ;  the  circles  of  boxes  are  three  in  number, 
with  a  row  of  side  boxes  on  each  side  above  them,  on  a  level  with 
the  two  shilling  gallery ;  immediately  behind  them  rise  the  slips, 
whose  fronts  form  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  back  of  the  upper 
side  boxes.  The  one  shilling  gallery  in  the  centre  ranges  with 
the  fronts  of  the  slips,  the  whole  assuming  the  circular  form, 
and  upholding  a  range  of  moderately  sized  arches,  which  support 
the  circular  ceiling ;  the  latter  is  painted  to  resemble  a  cupola,  in 
square  compartments  in  a  light  relief.  From  the  centre  depends  a 
magnificent  cut  glass  chandelier,  lighted  by  gas. 

The  stage  is  of  admirable  dimensions  in  height,  breadth,  and  es- 
pecially in  depth.  No  boxes,  except  those  over  the  side  doors,  are 
suffered  to  intrude  upon  the  proscenium. 

On  either  side  of  the  proscenium  are  two  lofty  pilasters  in  scag- 
liola,  with  light  gilt  capitals,  between  which  are  the  stage-doors, 
manager^s  boxes,  &c.  These  support  an  arch,  the  soffit  pamted 
m  light  relief,  from  which  descends  the  crimson  drapery  over  the 
ourtam.  Above  is  a  bold  and  simple  entablature,  with  the  royal 
arms  resting  on  its  centre. 

The  entablature,  the  devices,  and  the  whole  frontispiece,  are  in 
the  same  light  relievo  as  the  cupola. 

The  thhrd  circle  of  boxes  (under  the  two  shilling  gallery)  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  was  at  first  exclusively  devoted  to  private  subscri- 
bers ;  but  the  number  of  these  have  since  been  reduced  to  eight. 

These  boxes  are  separated  by  a  close  partition ;  and  each  of  them 
is  entered  through  a  close  square  ante-chamber  from  the  corridor. 

The  saloon  attached  to  this  circle  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  pub 
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lie  saloon ;  but  finished  with  a  beautiful  light  kind  of  verd  antique, 
instead  of  porphyry. 

The  royal  entrance  is  by  an  open  court  at  the  west  end  of  the 
theatre  from  Hart-street,  which  will  admit  the  carriage  to  the  door 
of  the  private  stair-case  leading  to  the  apartments  provided  for  his 
majesty. 

To  tile  foregoing  descriptions  of  this  theatre  we  shall  now  add  a 
descripticm  of  tbe  saloon  to  the  private  boxes,  with  some  general 
remarks  on  this  building. 

It  has  been  justly  objected  by  critics,  that  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
from  which  the  design  of  this  theatre  has  been  taken,  was  not  alio* 
gether  a  proper  model  for  a  modern  place  of  amusement,  the  one 
requiring  awful  solemnity,  the  other  splendour  and  elegance.  This 
remark  m  more  strongly  exemplified  in  the  decorative  part  of  the 
interior,  which  is  not  adapted  to  a  theatre,  being  too  massy  as  well 
93  too  plain. 

This  defect  is  equally  striking  in  the  saloon  to  the  private  boxes, 
where  four  heavy  columns  of  the  Piestum  order  are  introduced,  twe 
at  each  end  of  the  room ;  behmd  them  is  a  circular  receiss,  with 
equally  heavy  chimney-pieces  in  the  centre.  Oa  either  side  of  the 
room  are  projecting  pedestals  supportmg  eight  antique  plaster 
figures  representing  heathen  deities,  as  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Venus* 
Ceres,  Minerva,  Flora,  Ac.  Between  these  figures  are  seats,  covered 
with  crimson,  which  produce  a  pleasing  and  striking  effect  Over  Iht 
chimney-pieces,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  facing  the  windows, 
are  placed  the  busts  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton. 

Fadnf  the  side  windows  are  two  doors  exactly  similar  in  deslg^^ 
to  the  wmdows  in  the  front  of  Bow-street ;  in  which  also  too  great 
plainness  prevails.  These  doors  are  the  entrance  into  the  scdoon 
from  the  vestibule. 

Though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  grand 
in  the  general  appearance  of  this  saloon,  yet  it  certainly  wants 
lightness  and  elegance,  especially  as  it  is  appropriated  to  tl)e  rscep- 
tion  of  people  of  the  first  fashicm  in  the  country. 

Mecisurementi. 

ft.   tn 

Exterior,  extent  of  Bow-street  front  220  0 

Hart*street  front 1T8  0 

Interior,  Length  of  auditory  from  the  front  lights  to  the 

front  of  the  boxes 62  9 

Width  of  auditory  at  extremities 61  2 

Width  of  the  lower  gallery 55  0 

Length  of  ditto 40  0 

Width  of  upper  gallery 56  0 

Length  of  ditto '. 25  0 

Width  of  the  prosoenium  in  front 42  ^ 

Ditto                                at  pilasters r...  88  8 
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Heigbt  of  the  proscenium  to  centre  of  arch    ....     M    ^ 
Depth  of  sta^  from  the  front  lights  to  the  slid- 
ing pilasters 12    3 

Depth  of  ditto,  from  front  lights  to  the  back  wall      68     B 

Width  from  wall  to  wall 8t    9 

Tht  number  of  persons  this  theatre  will  conveniently  hold : 

Th«  pnblic  or  open  boxes 1,200 

The  pit    750 

Second  gallery 600 

First  gallery 350 

2,800 
In  Bow-street  is  the  principal  office  of  police  for  London :  it  is  a 
^aiu  building,  and  the  interior  possesses  no  claim  to  description. 
This  office  will  be  removed  to  a  more  spacious  building  near  St. 
Mavtln's  church. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HUUry  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  St,  Mary-^ie'Strand 

Thii  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes  of  8t  Mar- 
tin in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden,  on  the  south 
a«4  west  by  tht  precmct  of  the  Savoy,  and  on  the  east  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Its  precise  bonndaries  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  Waterloo 
laidgj^,  Ibe  boundary  traverses  the  east  side  of  Wellington-street  to 
the  Strand,  along  which  it  proceeds  westward  to  fiurleigh-street, 
abmg  E](ater-straet  and  White  Hart-yard  to  Drury-lane ;  thence 
tftroufh  part  of  Wych-atreet,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Newcastle* 
aUvet  to  Uie  Strand,  and  thence  down  Strand-lane  to  the  river  side. 

Si,  Mary^le'Strand. 

Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  overlooked  the  Strand, 

Bot  BOW,  (fo  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  church  eollecta  the  saints  of  Dmry^isM* 
The  M  church  which  bore  the  above  name,  was  situated  on  the 
aenlta  side  of^lhe  Strand,  but  it  was  destroyed,  without  any  com- 
pensation to 'the  parishioners,  who  were  obliged  to  join  themselves 
to  the  OQDgiegalions  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  they  were 
oompelled  to  do  till  the  year  1733.  The  act  for  erecting  fifty  new 
diurcbes  having  passed  some  years  before," one  was  appohited  for 
this  parish,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  James  Gibbs  the 
nrohitect,  on  the  S5th  of  February,  1714.  The  steeple  was  finished 
on  7th  September,  1717,  but  the  church  was  not  consecrated  til! 
t1^  Ist  of  January,  1723,  when  xX  was  called  St.  Mary-le<48trami, 
although  from  thence  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  popularly 
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known  by  the  designation  of  the  New  Church.    The  benefice  in  a 
lectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester. 

fhe  following  prefatory  remarks  from  the  writings  of  the 
nrchitecty  will  very  appropriately  precede  our  description  of  the 
edifice : — *  The  New  Church  in  the  Strand/  says  he,  *  called  St. 
Mary-le-Strand,  was  the  first  building  I  was  employed  in  after  my 
arrival  from  Italy,  which  being  situated  in  a  very  public  place,  the 
commissioners  u>r  building  fifty  churches  (of  which  this  u  ooe) 
•pared  no  cost  to  l>eautify  it.  It  conrists  of  two  orders,  in  the 
upper  of  which  the  lights  are  placed  ;  the  wall  of  the  lower  being 
solid,  to  keep  out  noises  from  the  street,  b  adorned  with  nidies. 
There  was  at  first  no  steeple  designed  for  that  church,  only  a  small 
campanile,  or  turret  for  a  bell,  was  to  have  been  over  the  west  end 
of  it :  but  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet  from  the  west  front  there 
was  a  column,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  hitended  to  be 
erected  in  honour  of  queen  Anne,  on  the  top  ^  which  her  statne 
was  to  l>e  placed.  My  design  for  the  column  was  approved  by  the 
commissioners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  st<me  was  brought  to  the 
place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  it ;  but  the  thoughts  erf  erecting 
tliat  monument  being  laid  aside  upon  the  queen*s  death,  I  was 
ordered  to  erect  a  steeple  instead  of  the  campanile  first  proposed. 

'  The  building  being  then  advanced  twenty  feet  above  ground, 
and  therefore  admitting  of  no  alteration  from  east  to  west,  which 
was  only  fourteen  feet,  I  was  obliged  to  spread  it  from  south  to 
north,  which  makes  the  plan  oblong,  which  otherwise  should  have 
been  square.  I  have  given  two  plates  of  another  design  I  made ' 
for  this  church,  more  capacious  than  that  now  built:  but  as  it  ex- 
ceeded the  dimensions  of  the  ground  allowed  by  act  of  parliament 
for  that  building,  it  was  laid  aside  by  the  commissioners.** 

Th  plan  of  the  church  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  semicircalar  ~ 
bow  at  the  east  end  and  a  corresponding  pavilicm  at  the  western 
one ;  there  are  no  columns  withm  the  building.  The  walls  are 
entirely  built  with  Portland  stone,  and  ornamented  with  a  degree  of 
profusion  unknown  to  modern  churches.  The  elevation  is  divided 
throughout  into  two  stories*  an  expedient  of  the  architect  to  give  a 
greater  height  to  the  building,  which  the  confined  dimensions 
could  not  have  allowed,  had  one  order  only  been  employed  ;  this 
arrangement  has  t>een  censured  as  a  defect  both  by  Ralphf  and 
Gwynn,t  and  probably  by  every  critical  writer  who  may  have 
written  on  thb  church,  but  in  so  doing,  they  have  shown  more 
critical  nicety  than  either  candour  or  judgment,  for  no  impartial 
spectator  can  fairly  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  this 
is  an  expedient  suggested  and  enforced  by  the  confined  site ;  if  it 
has  therefore  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  buildmg,  the  architect 
is  not  answerable  for  it,  as  he  could  adopt  no  other  mode  to  give  s  • 
superior  elevation  lo  his  structure. 

^  Book  of  arcbitectare,  p.  vii.    t  Critical  Reyiew  of  Public  Baildiop,  p.S7  ' 
t  liOndoD  and  WetUnioster  Improved,  p.  46. 
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The  entire  building  stands  on  aplinth^  which  is  continued  through- 
out :  in  the  west  front  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  pavilion  or  portico, 
occupying  the  central  division  of  the  lower  story,  the  plan  of  which 
18  a  semicircle,  and  it  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  columns  surmounted 
by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  and  crowned  by  a  low  dome,  on 
the  vertex  of  which  is  an  urn  ;  within  the  portico  is  an  arched 
doorway :  in  the  lateral  divisions  are  windows.  The  order  of  the 
upper  story  is  Corinthian ;  in  the  centre  is  an  arched  window,  be- 
tween two  pairs  of  engaged  columns,  crowned  with  the  entablature, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  the  lateral  divisions  contain  niches ; 
they  are  finished  with  ballustrades  and  have  urns  at  the  angles ; 
this  story  has  also  its  stylobate,  which,  with  the  entablatures,  are 
continued  throughout  the  edifice  ;  the  angles  of  the  building,  and 
all  the  openings,  being  finished  in  antis.  The  steeple  is  a  very 
inferior  production,  but  Gibb*s  apology  for  its  erection,  already 
given,  disarms  criticism  of  its  sting ;  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  the  monumental  column  of  queen  Anne  was  abandoned,  and 
that  the  commissioners  for  building  the  church,  had  neither  good 
aste  nor  good  feeling  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  erected.  The  plan 
of  the  steeple  is  a  parallelogram,  having  its  longest  sides  in  a  line 
with  the  western  front  of  the  church  ;  the  elevation  consists  of  three 
diminishing  stories,  each  of  which  has  its  stylobate,  having  a  circu- 
lar aperture  in  the  dado.  In  the  first  story  the  opening  in  the 
stylobate  is  covered  with  a  pedimental  cornice  sustamed  on  con- 
soles ;  the  superior  elevation  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is 
enriched  with  pilasters  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  an  arched  window, 
in  the  west  and  east  fronts,  and  with  two  insulated  columns  in  front 
of  each  of  the  flanks  ;  on  the  cornice  are  urns  ;  the  second  story 
only  differs  m  respect  of  the  order,  which  is  composite.  The  circle 
in  the  pedestal  has  the  clock  dial  inscribed  on  it.  The  third  story 
has  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  in  each  aspect  is  an  arched  window  ; 
the  whole  is  finished  with  a  high  bell-shaped  cupola,  somewhat 
resemblmg  the  west  towers  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral ;  a  vane  of  metal 
is  filed  on  the  crown.  The  flanks  of  the  church  are  uniform,  and  are 
made  respectively  mto  seven  divisions  by  engaged  columns ;  in  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  lower  story  are  circular  niches  covered 
with  pediments  resting  on  consoles ;  in  the  extreme  divisions  win- 
dows supply  the  place  of  the  niches.  The  second  story  has  large 
arched  wuidows  in  the  intercolumniations  ;  above  the  central  one 
is  an  elliptical  pediment,  and  over  two  others  angular  ones  ;  on 
acroteiia  alM>ve  the  pediments  are  vases,  and  the  upright  of  the 
other  divisions  is  furnished  with  a  ballustrade  with  vases  set  upon 
it.  The  entablatures  berag  made  to  break  above  the  intercolumnia- 
tions, is  perhaps  the  most  serious  fault  in  the  structure ;  it  destroys 
the  uniformity  and  fritters  the  design  into  a  multitudinous  assem- 
blage of  little  parts. 

The  eastern  front  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  circular  chancel,  to  which  the  side  divisions  form  very  agree* 
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able  wiogf.  The  orders  are  here  indicated  by  pilasters ;  in  the 
lower  story  the  chancel  has  three  arched  windows  in  lieu  of  niches, 
and  in  the  upper,  niches  supply  the  place  of  windows ;  the  side 
divisions  have  doorways  in  the  lower  story,  and  windows  in  the 
upper,  corresponding  in  the  stvle  of  their  decorations  with  [the 
flanks ;  the  elevation  is  f iiiishedf  as  in  the  other  fronts.  The  face 
of  the  pilasters  are  richly  carved  with  foliage  in  relief,  and  festoons 
cover  Uie  heads  of  the  windows;  the  spandrils,  and,  indeed,  every 
portion  of  the  building  where  ornament  can  be  applied,  being  profusely 
decorated.  The  area  in  which  the  church  stands  is  enclosed  with 
an  iron  railing  of  a  massive  character,  on  a  dwarf  wall ;  the  prin- 
cipal gate  is  €u»troyed,  and  a  watch-house  built  between  the  piers : 
the  latter  are  square  in  plan,  enriched  with  sculpture  in  the  faces, 
and  surmounted  with  urns. 

The  interior  is  injured  by  the  additional  pews  which  have  been 
set  up  in  the  chancel  and  aisle  to  accommodate  a  larger  congrega- 
tion than  the  church  was  originally  intended  for,  and  the  appearance, 
until  lately,  was  impaired  by  the  dirty  state  of  the  roof  and  ornaments, 
the  church  not  having  been  repaired  since  1803.  At  the  west  end  are 
four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  disposed  in  pairs  at  the  sides 
of  the  entrance ;  they  are  elevated  on  lofty  peoestals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  entablature,  which  extends  from  side  to  side  of  the 
church.  Upon  the  cornice  is  a  ballustrade,  which  forms  the  front 
to  a  gallery  containing  the  organ  and  seats  for  charity  children. 
The  side  walls  are  divided  in  height  into  two  stories,  the  order  of 
the  lower  beinff  Corinthian,  the  upper  composite ;  the  lower  story 
is  divided  by  pilasters  in  pairs,  situated  below  the  piers  of  the  win- 
dows above,  the  intervals  being  pannelled :  the  upper  story  has 
also  pilasters  on  the  piers  of  the  windows.  The  east  end  has  a 
large  circular  arch  in  the  centre  fronting  the  chancel ;  on  each  aide 
are  two  Corinthian  columns,  corresponding  in  appearance  with  those 
at  the  western  end  ;  they  are  surmounted  by  tneir  entablature  and 
a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  the  arms  of  queen  Anne  in  relief. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  covered  with  a  low  semi-elliptical  vaulted 
ceiling,  the  face  of  which  is  decorated  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
elegance.  It  is  divided  into  compartments  respectively  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  windows  and  their  piers,  and  filled  alternately  with 
square  and  lozenge  shaped  pannels,  most  superbly  enriched  with 
mouldings,  the  soffits  occupied  by  flowers ;  the  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-desks are  situated  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  breadth  of  the  building  at  the  chancel ;  the  pulpit  is  hexagonal, 
with  ogee  front,  and  sustained  on  a  large  pillar  of  the  same  form ; 
the  whole  were  formerly  grouped  against  the  south  wall.  The 
chancel  occupies  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  being  situated  in  a 
splendid  niche ;  the  first  division  has  an  arched  and  pannelled 
ceilinp;,  the  residue  is  a  half  dome  ribbed  and  pannelled,  the  soffits 
contaming  reliefs  of  clouds,  &c. ;  the  altar  screen  of  oak  is  very 
plain,  and  no  commandments  are  inserted  on  it,  this  being  the  only 
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parocbial  church  in  London  in  which  the  omission  is  made.  The  prac- 
tice of  setting  up  these  inscriptions  b  churches  is  of  no  further  use 
than  to  injure,  most  seriously,  in  many  instances,  the  architecture  of 
the  building,  a  consideration  which  a  century  ago  allowed  a  deviation 
in  this  instance  to  pass  unnoticed,  though  at  the  present  day  the  prac- 
tice is  most  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  although  a  mere  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  cancm  is  held  sufficient,  the  inscriptions  being, 
in  most  instances,  either  written  in  an  improper  place,  or  so  painted 
as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  On  the  side  walls  are  two  paintings,  the 
subject  of  one  being  the  *  Agony  in  the  Garden,'  the  other  *  the 
Salutation  of  Our  Lady,'  the  subjects  selected  to  allow  of  ^  resem- 
blance in  the  characters,  the  principal  figure  and  an  angel  forming 
the  subject  in  each ;  the  artist's  name  is  inscribed  in  the  frames. 
Brown,  pinx.  The  chancel  is  rendered  dark  from  the  smallness 
and  paucity  of  its  original  windows,  and  which  is  increased  by  the 
dead  glass  with  common-place  paintings  of  the  chalice,  &c.  set  up 
in  1820. 

The  font  b  situated  in  the  central  aisle ;  it  is  a  plain  circular 
basin  of  white  marble,  on  a  pillar  of  the  same. 

No  monuments  were  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  the  church  until  J. 
Bindley's,  esq.  F.  S.  A.,  which  is  a  plain  tablet.  He  died  Sept.  11, 
1818,  aged  81.  He  was  for  fifty-three  years  a  commissioner  of 
stemps. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  at  the  present  time  under  repair.* 
The  pannels  on  the  walls  are  painted  in  imitaticm  of  Sienna 
marble,  and  the  pilasters,  &c.  veined  marble.  The  ceiling  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  white,  with  a  French  white  ground,  which  has 
a  very  chaste  and  elegant  appearance. 

A  most  serious  accident  happened  at  this  church  cm  the  prodama- 
tton  of  peace  in  1802.  Just  as  the  heralds  came  abreast  of  this 
place,  a  stone  railing  which  runs  round  the  roof  of  the  church, 
adorned  with  stone  urns  at  equal  distances,  and  on  which  a  man 
on  the  outside,  in  the  bow  (m  the  eastern  end,  happened  to  be 
leaning  his  arm  upon  the  urn  before  him,  fell  off.  Newcastle-street, 
the  end  of  Holywell-street,  and  the  southern  side  of  the  Strand,  all 
commanded  a  view  of  the  spot ;  and  all  the  windows  bemg  crowded, 
and  the  attention  being  drawn  to  that  quarter,  several  of  the  spec- 
tators saw  the  stone  in  the  commencement  of  its  fall,  and  raised  a 
loud  shriek.  The  church  being  very  high,  this  notice  excited  an 
alarm  before  the  stone  reached  the  ground,  and  several  of  the  people 
below  ran  from  their  situations,  but  whether  into,  or  out  of  the 
danger,  they  did  not  know.  Three  young  men  were  crushed  in  its 
fall.  The  one  was  struck  upon  the  head,  and  killed  upon  the  spot ; 
the  second  so  much  wounded  that  hfi  died  on  his  way  to  the 
hospital ;  and  the  third  died  two  days  after.  A  young  woman  was 
also  taken  away  apparently  much  injured,  and  several  others  were 
hurt;  but  wheUier  by  flymg splinters,  or  the  pressure  of  their  com* 
•  October,  1888. 
Y2 
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panioDs,  they  did  not  know.  The  urn,  which  weighed  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  struck  in  its  descent  the  cornice  of  the  church,  and 
carried  part  of  it  away  ;  but  this  was  the  only  obstruction  which  it 
met  in  its  fall.  An  officer  of  the  church  went  up  to  ascertain  the 
man  whose  hand  was  upon  the  urn  when  it  tumbled  over.  He  had 
fallen  back  and  fainted  upon  its  giving  way.  He  was  taken  into 
custody  ;  but  no  blame  was  imputable  to  him.  The  urn  stood  upon 
a  socket;  and  the  wooden  pin  which  runs  up  the  ceuti«  being 
entirely  decayed,  consequently  broke  off,  with  the  pressure  of  the 
man*8  hand,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward.  The  stone 
broke  a  large  flag  to  pieces  in  the  area  below^  and  sunk  neaiiy  a 
foot  into  the  ground. 

At  the  digging  the  foundation  for  the  present  church,  the  virgm 
earth  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet ;  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  originally  was  not 
much  higher  than  the  Thames,  therefore  this  place  was  truly  de« 
nominated  the  Strand,   from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand^  and  nearly  opposite  the  church,  is 

Somerset  House, 
On  the  site  of  this  extensive  pile  of  buildings  formerly  stood  the 
elegant  palace,  built  about  the  year  1649,  by  Edward  Seymour 
duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  and  protector  of  England  • 
who,  to  make  room  for  it,  besides  demolishing  St.  Mary's  church' 
and  the  inns  and  town  residences  of  the  bishops  of  Chester  and 
Worcester,  sacrificed  part  of  the  ccmventual  church  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Cierkenweil,  the  tower  and  cloisters  on  the  north 
aide  of  St.  Paurs,  with  the  charnel  houses  and  adjoming  chapel,  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  new  structure;  even  the  beautiful  pile  of 
Westminster  abbey  was  only  rescued  from  the  sacrilegious  dilapi- 
daticms  by  immense  contributions.  No  recompense  was  made  the 
owners  for  these  robberies ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  among 
the  numerous  articles  exhibited  on  the  duke's  attainder,  not  one 
accused  him  of  sacrilege ;  his  accusers  and  judges- were  deeply  in 
▼olved  in  the  rapacious  plunder,  and  therefore  forbore  to  tax  him 
with  what  must  have  recoiled  on  their  own  seared  consciences.  The 
architect  of  the  fabric  is  supposed  to  have  been  John  of  Padua  who 
was  termed  •  deviser'  of  buildings  to  Henry  VIII.  It  seems  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  introducing  regular  architecture  into  these  realms 
about  the  same  period  as  Hans  Holbein,  and  his  allowance  was  the 
grant  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings  per  diem.  The  architecture  of 
Somerset-house  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian 
style  m  this  country ;  and  displayed  a  mixture  of  barbarism  and 
beauty.  The  back  front,  and  the  water-gate  leading  from  the 
garden  to  the  river,  were  of  a  different  character,  and  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  about  the  year  1623,  together  with  a 
chapel,  uitended  for  the  use  of  the  uifanta  of  Spaui,  when  the 
marriage  between  her  and  prince  Charles  was  in  contemplation. 
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Soinei*8et-hou8e  had  devolved  to  the  crown  by  the  protector  Somer« 
8et*s  attainder ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  often  resided  here.  Here  also 
Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I.  kept  her  court.  As  Charles  II. 
did  not  find  it  compatible  wilh  his  gallantries  that  his  queen  should 
be  resident  at  Whitehall,  he  lodged  her  during  some  part  of  his 
reign  in  thb  palace.  This  made  it  the  resort  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lics; and  possibly,  during  the  fanatic  rage  of  the  nation  at  that 
period  against  the  professors  of  her  religion,  occasioned  it  to  have 
been  made  the  pretended  scene  of  the  murder  of  sir  Eldmondbury 
Godfrey,  in  the  year  1078.  Queen  Catherine  remained  here  after 
Charles's  decease,  till  her  return  to  Lisbon.  The  buildings  were 
afterwards  appropriated  to  be  the  residence  of  the  queen  dowager* 
and  very  often  appointed  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors :  the 
last  who  staid  here  any  considerable  time  were  the  Venetian  resu 
dents,  who  made  their  public  entry  in  1763. 

Although  the  ancient  building  and  garden  occupied  a  consider- 
able space,  they  did  not,  b^^  any  means,  comprise  the  intended 
ground  plan  of  the  new  erections.  This  palace  had  a  large  addition 
made  to  it,  which  contained  all  the  apartments  fronting  the  garden 
dedicatcfl  to  the  purposes  of  the  royal  academy,  the  keeper's  lodg« 
ings,  those  of  the  chaplain,  the  house-keeper,  &c. ;  these,  with  the 
cbapel,  screen,  and  offices,  were  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  though 
they  probably  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  part  of  the  old 
fabric.  At  the  extremity  of  the  royal  apartments,  which  might  be 
termed  semi-modern,  two  large  folding  doors  connected  the  architec- 
ture of  Jones's  with  the  ancient  structure ;  these  opened  into  a  long 
gallery,  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building  which  occupied  one  side  of 
the  water  garden  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  this  was  another  gallery,  or 
suite  of  apartments,  which  made  an  angle  forming  the  original  front 
toward  the  river,  and  extending  to  Strand-lane.  This  old  part  of 
the  mansion  had  long  been  shut,  when  sir  William  Chambers  wish- 
ing, or  bemg  directed,  to  survey  it,  the  folding  doors  of  the  royal 
bed-chamber  (Ihe  keeper's  drawing-room)  were  opened ;  a  number 
of  persons  entered  with  the  surveyor.  The  first  of  the  apartments, 
the  long  gallery,  was  lined  with  oak  in  small  pannels ;  the  heights  of 
tkeir  mouldings  had  been  touched  with  gold  ;  it  had  an  oaken  floor 
and  stuccoed  ceiling,  from  which  still  depended  part  of  the  chains* 
Sec.  to  which  had  hung  chandeliers.  Some  of  the  sconces  remained 
against  the  sides,  and  the  marks  of  the  glasses  were  still  to  be  dis- 
tinguished upon  the  wainscot. 

From  several  circumstances  it  was  evident,  that  this  gallery  had 
been  used  as  a  bed-room.  The  furniture  which  had  decorated  the 
royal  apartments  had,  for  the  convenience  of  the  academy,  and 
perhaps  prior  to  that  establishment,  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
rooms,  been  removed  to  this  and  the  adjoming  suite  of  apartments. 
It  was  extremely  curious  to  observe  thrown  together,  in  the  utmosf 
confusion,  various  articles,  the  fashion  and  forms  of  which  shewed 
that  they  were  the  production  of  different  periods.     In  one  part 
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there  were  the  vestiges  of  a  throne  and  canopj  of  state ;  in  another, 
curtains  for  the  audience  chamber,  which  had  once  been  crimMo 
velvet  fringed  with  gold.  What  remained  of  the  fabric  had,  except 
in  the  deepest  folds,  faded  to  an  olive  colour ;  all  the  fringe  and 
lace,  but  a  few  threads  and  spangles,  bad  been  ripped  off ;  the  orna* 
ments  of  the  chairs  of  state  demolished  ;  stools,  couches,  scneena, 
and  fire-dogs,  broken  and  scattered  about  in  a  state  of  derange* 
ment  which  might  have  tempted  a  philosopher  to  moralize  upon 
the  transitory  nature  of  sublunary  splendour  and  human  enjoy- 
ments. 

In  these  rooms,  which  had  been  adorned  in  a  style  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  part  of  the  ancient  furniture  remamed ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  stability  of  its  materials  and  construction,  might  have  remained 
for  centuries,  had  proper  attention  been  paid  to  its  preaervation. 
The  audience  chamber  had  been  hung  with  silk,  which  was  in 
tatters,  as  were  the  curtains,  gilt  leather  covers,  and  painted  screens. 
There  was  in  this,  and  a  much  longer  room,  a  numl>er  of  articles 
which  had  been  removed  from  other  apartments,  and  the  same 
confusion  and  appearance  of  neglect  was  evident.  Some  of  the 
fconces,  though  reserved,  were  still  against  the  hangings;  and  one 
of  the  brass  gilt  chandeliers  still  depended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
general  state  of  this  building,  its  mouldering  walls  and  decaymg 
furniture,  broken  casements,  falling  roof,  and  the  long  ranges  of  its 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  apartments,  presented  to  the  mind 
in  strong,  though  gloomy  colours,  a  correct  picture  of  those  dilapi- 
dated castles,  the  haunts  of  spectres,  and  residence  of  magicians 
and  murderers,  that  have,  since  the  period  alluded  to.  made  such  a 
figure  in  romance.* 

Somerset-yard,  on  the  west  side  d  the  palace,  extended  as  far  as 
the  end  of  Catherine-street.  Latterly,  in  this  yard,  were  built 
coach-houses,  stables,  and  a  spacious  guard-room.  Mr.  Pennant  f 
observes,  that  *  possibly  the  founder  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  this 
palace,  for  in  1552,  lie  fell  a  just  victim  on  the  scaffold.'  Mr. 
Pennant  is  wrong :  the  duke  did  reside  at  his  palace  in  the  Strand ; 
lor  his  recommei^atory  preface  to  the  *  Spiritual  Pearl,'  is  concluded 
IB  these  words :  *  From  oure  house  at  Somerset-place,  the  vith  day 
of  May,  anno  1552.'  Short,  however,  was  the  term  for  which  he 
enjoyed  his  residence.  The  duchess  after  his  death  appears  to  have 
resided  chiefly  at  Hanworth,  where  she  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
in  the  vear  1587. 

To  this  palace  queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  as 
a  visitor  to  her  kinsman,  lord  Hunsdon ;  to  whom,  with  charac- 
teristic frugality,  her  majesty  lent,  not  gave,  Somerset^place  Anne 
of  Denmark,  (consort  of  king  James  I.)  kept  her  conrt  here.  Wilson 
says,  *  that  the  queen's  court  was  a  continued  mascarado,  where 

•  Moaer'fl  Vestiges,  io  Europ.  Ma^. 
t  Vide  Some  Account  of  LoodoD,  p,  199. 
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slie  and  her  Udies^  like  so  many  sea-nympbgy  or  Of  reides,  appeared 
in  various  dresses,  to  the  ravishment  of  the  beholders/* 

The  front  of  Somerset-place,  next  the  Strand,  was  appointed  bv  bis 
late   majesty  to  the  use  and  accommodation  of  literature  andf  the 
sciences,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian   societies, 
and  the  Royal  Academy.    The  Royal  Society  was  begun  in  the 
chambers  of  bishop  Wilkins,  then  no  more  than  a  member  of  Wad- 
ham-college,  Oxford,  about  the  year  1650.     In  1658  the  members 
hired  an  apartment  in  Gresham  college,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  under  lord  Brounker,  their  first  president.     Their  reputa- 
tion was  so  well  established  at  the  Restoration,  tliat  king  Charles 
II:  incorporated  them  by  a  charter,  in  which  his  majesty  was  pleased 
to  style  himself  their  founder,  patron,  and  companion,  which  gave 
them  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society.     By  that  charter  the  corpora- 
tion was  to  consist  of  a  president,  a  council  of  twenty-four,  and  as 
many  fellows  as  should  be  found  worthy  of  admission  ;  with  a  trea- 
surer, secretary,  curators,  &c.     From  this  time  benefactions  flowed 
in  upon  them ;  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  printed 
books,  in  most  languages  and  faculties,   chiefly  the  first  editions 
after  the  invention  of  printing  ;  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  vo- 
lumes of  M.S.  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Latm,  part  of  the 
library  of  the  once  kings  of  Hungary,  and  purchased  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  were  given  to  the  society's  library 
in  1666,  by  the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  1715  this  library  was  augmented  with  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred booka,  chiefly  in   natural  and  experimental   philosophy,   by 
Francis  Aster,  esq.  &c.     A  museum  was  founded  by  Daniel  Calwali, 
esq.  in  1677,  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial curiosities ;  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  generous 
benefactions.     In  the  year  1711  the  society  removed  from  Gresham 
college  to  Crane-court,  Fleet-slreet.t     In  the  year  1725,   king 
George  I.  enabled  the  Royal  Society,  by  letters  patent,  to  purchase 
1000/.  in  mortmain :  and  in  the  number  of  their  members  appear 
king  George  II.  and  many  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe.     The 
officers  chosen  from  among  the  members  are  the  president,  treasurer, 
and  two  secretaries.     The  curators  have  the  charge  of  making  expe- 
riments, &c.     Every  person  to  be  elected   a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  must  be  propounded  and  recommended  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  by  three  or  more  members,  who  must  then  deliver  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  a  paper,  signed  by  themselves  with  their  own  names, 
specifying  the  name,  addition,  profession,  occupation,  and  chief  qua- 
lifications; the  inventions,  discoveries,  works,  writings,  or  other 
productions  of  the  candidate  for  election  ;  as  also  notify mg  the  usual 
place  of  his  abode,  and  recommending  him  on   their  own  personal 
knowledge ;  a  plain  copy  of  which  paper,  with  the  date  of  the  day 
when  delivered,  b  fixed  up  in  the  common  meeting-room  of  the  so- 

^  DvriDg  ibe  ocoupancj  of  tbit  qoeen,  the  bailding  wm  called  Demnarfc-plae^. 
t  Vide  BDte,  vol.  iii.  p.  678: 
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ciety,  at  ten  several  ordinary  metiiug^,  before  the  Domination  of  the 
candidate  is  put  to  the  ballot ;  '  but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  one  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  who  is  a  peer,  or  the  son  of  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  for  every  one  of  his  majesty's  privy  council 
of  either  of  the  said  kingdoms,  and  for  every  foreign  prince  or  am- 
bassador, to  be  propounded  by  any  single  person,  and  to  be  put  to 
the  ballot  for  election  on  the  same  day,  there  being  present  a  com- 
petent number  for  making  elections.     And  at  every  such  ballot,  unless 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  members  give  their  bills  in  favour  of  the 
candidate,  he  cannot  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  nor 
can  any  candidate  be  baliotted  for  unless  twenty-one  members  at 
least  be  present.     After  a  candidate  has  been  elected,  he  may   at 
that,  or  the  next  meetuigof  the  society,  be  introduced  and  solemnly 
admitted  by  the  president,  after  having  previously  subscribed   the 
obligation,  'whereby  he  promises,  *  that  he  will  endeavour  to  pro* 
mote  the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  knowledge/     When  any  one  is  ad^^iitted  he  pays  a  fine 
of  five  guineas,  and  afterwards  thirteen  shillings  a  quarter  as  long 
as  he  continues  a  member,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
society,  and  for  the  payment  thereof  he  gives  a  bond ;  but  most  of 
the  members  on  their  first  admittance  chuse  to   pay  down  twenty 
guineas,  which  discharges  them  from  any  further  payments.     Any 
fellow  may,   however,  free  himself  from  these  obligations,  by  only 
writing  to  the  president  that  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  society. 
When  the  president  has  taken  the  chair,  and  the  fellows  their  seats, 
those  who  are  not  of  the   society  withdraw,  except  any  baron  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  any  person  of  a  hif^her  title,  or  any 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council  of  any  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and 
any  foreigner  of  eminent  repute,  may  stay,  with  the  allowance  of 
the  president,  for  that  time ;  and  upon  leave  obtained  of  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  present,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  any  other  per- 
son may  be  permitted  to  stay  for  that  time ;  but  the  name  of  every 
person  thus  permitted  to  stay,  that  of  the  person  who  moved  for 
him,  and  the  allowance,  are  to  be  entered  in  the  journal  book.  The 
business  of  this  society,  in  their  ordinary  meetings,  is  to  order,  take 
account,  consider  and  discourse  of  philosophical  experiments  and 
observations;  to  read,  hear,  and  discourse  upon  letters,  reports, and 
other  papers,  containing  philosophical  matters;  as  also  to  view  and 
discourse  upon  the  rarities  of  nature  and   art,  and  to  consider  what 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  and  how  far  they  may  be  improved  for 
use  or  discovery.     No  experiment  can  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 
society,  but  by  order  of  the  society  or  council.     And  in  order  to  the 
propounding  and  making  experiments,  the  importance  of  such  expe- 
riments is  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  any 
truth,  or  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind.     The  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society  are  weekly,  on  Thursday  evening.     The  members  of 
the  council  are  elected  out  of  the  fellows  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  l>e- 
fore  (iinper.    Eleven  of  the  old  council  are  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
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year,  and  ten  are  elected  out  of  the  other  members.  Out  of  these 
are  elected  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  &c. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  was  first  formed  in  London  about  the 
year  1580,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  in  the 
country,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  learned  and  l)euevoient  arch* 
bishop  Parker.  Their  first  meetings  were  held  weekly,  at  the  house 
of  sir  William  Dethick,  knight,  garter  king  at  arms,  in  the  College 
of  Heralds.  The  society  had  increased  to  such  magnitude  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  that  archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1590,  proposed, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  form  a  college  of 
English  antiquaries.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  under  James  I.; 
and,  though  these  applications  were  equally  unsuccessful,  the  society 
had  frequent  though  not  stated  meetings,  to  discuss  curious  points 
in  their  profession,  till  their  revival  in  1706,  since  which  they  have 
met  without  interruption,  preserving  and  publishing  valuable  anti- 
quities l>elonging  to  the  British  empire.  The  society  obtained  a 
royal  charter  on  the  2d  of  November,  1751,  by  which  they  were  in- 
corporated '  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,'  consisting  of  a 
president,  council,  and  fellows ;  who,  on  St.  George's  day  annually 
elect  twenty«one  of  their  number  to  be  council  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Out  of  this  council  the  president  is  elected,  who  nominates  four 
vice-presidents  to  act  in  his  absence.  The  subordinate  officers  are 
a  treasurer,  director?,  two  secretaries,  &c. ;  their  meetings  are  on 
Thursday  evenings. 

The  Royal  Academy.  The  history  of  this  establishment  comprises, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain. 
This  society  was  first  formed  by  some  artists,  who,  by  a  voluntary 
aubflcription  among  themselvesi  established  an  Academy  in  St.  Mar* 
tinVlane,  Charing-cross. 

In  the  year  1760  the  first  exhibiticm  of  the  artists  was  made,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
The  success  of  these  exhibitions,  and  the  harmony  which  at  that 
time  subsisted  among  exhibitors,  naturally  led  them  to  the  thoughts 
of  soliciting  an  establishment,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  body  : 
in  consequence  of  which,  his  majesty  king  George  HI.  granted  them 
hb  royal  charter,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  •  The  Society 
of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  ;*  this  charter  bears  date  January  26, 
1765.  A  division  afterwards  taking  place  among  the  members,  was 
the  cause  of  establishing  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768 ;  which  has 
continued  in  a  flourishing  state, 'whilst  the  Society  of  Artists  has 
dwindled  into  obscurity.  The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  those 
members  who  are  called  Royal  Academicians,  Associates,  and  Asso* 
ciate  Engravers,  who  are  not  to  belong  to  any  other  society  of  artists 
established  in  London.  No  associate  can  be  admitted  a  royal  aca- 
demician, except  approved  by  the  king,  and  [depositing  a  picture, 
bas-relief,  or  other  specimen  of  his  abilities,  to  the  council,  before 
the  first  of  October  next  ensuing  his  election.  The  associates  must 
be  artists  by  profession,  that  is  to  say,  painters,  scnlptorS|  or  archi- 
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tecU,  to  be  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  not  apprenti«e«* 
The  associate  engayem  are  not  to  exceed  six  ;  they  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  of  the  offices  of  the  academy,  nor  have  any  fote  in 
their  assemblies ;  but,  ui  other  respects,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  academicians.* 

There  are  four  professors,  of  painting,  architecture,  anatomy,  and 
ancient  literature.  The  business  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  instruct 
the  students  by  lectures,  <&c.  in  the  principles  of  composition,  to 
form  their  taste,  and  strengthen  their  judgment ;  to  point  out  to  them 
the  beauties  and  imperfections  of  celebrated  works  of  art ;  to  fit 
them  for  an  unprejudiced  study  of  iKioks,  and  to  lead  them  into  the 
readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study.  The  professors  cooti* 
nue  in  office  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  have  a  small  ansual 
salary.  The  schools  are  furnished  with  living  models  of  both  sexes, 
plaister  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  lay-men,  with  proper  draperies, 
under  certain  regulations. 

The  library  consists  of  books,  prints,  models,  &c.  relating  to  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  the  relative  sciences;  and  is 
open  to  all  students  properly  qualified.  The  annual  exbibitioo  of 
the  artists  commences  in  May,  and  continues  open  to  the  public  six 
weeks,  or  longer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  council ;  and  the  money 
received,  after  payment  of  the  annual  and  contingent  expences,  is 
placed  out  to  increase  the  stock  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  an- 
nuities, to  be  called  *  the  pension  fund,'  and  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  decayed  members  and  their  widows.  The  academy  also 
distribute  prises  to  the  students  who  have  excelled  in  the  science  of 
design,  under  proper  regulations,  *  all  students  (pamters,  sculptors, 
er  architects,)  having  obtained  gold  n^dals,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  becoming  candidates  (by  rotation),  to  be  sent  abroad  on  his 
majesty's  pension,  which  allows  the  successful  candidate  80/.  for  his 
journey  there,  100/.  per  annum  for  three  years,  and  80/.  for  his 
journey  back.'  The  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  ornamented 
with  a  coved  ceiling,  painted  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Cipriani. 
The  centre,  by  Reynolds,  represents  the  theory  of  the  arts,  formed 
as  an  elegant  and  majestic  female  seated  in  the  clouds,  her  counte- 
nance looking  towards  the  heavens ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  com- 
pass, and  in  the  other  a  label,  inscribed,  *  Theory  is  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  truly  nature.' 

The  four  compartments,  by  Cipriani,  are  distmctive  of  Nature, 
History,  Allegory,  and  Fable.  The  council-room  is  richly  stuccoed, 
and  the  ceiling  exhibits  painthigs  from  the  pencil  of  West.  The 
centre  picture  represents  the  Graces  unveiling  Nature,  surrounded  by 
four  pictures  of  the  Elements,  from  which  the  imitative  arts  collect 
their  objects,  under  the  description  of  female  figures  attended  by 

*  Wh  J  tbU  rettrictioD  should  extend  great  objecto  are  id  view,  appear  iovi- 

to  such  usefol  and  respectable  artitU  as  dioas,  and  too  often  give  the  vilgar  aa 

the  body  of  engravers,  is  not  Tor  us  to  opportonitj  of  depreciating  the  wbola 

examine.    Trifling  distinetkms,  where  hbnc 
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genii.  Large  oval  pictures  adorn  the  two  extremities  of  the  ceiling, 
the  work  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  representing  Invention,  Composi* 
tion.  Design,  and  Colouring.  In  the  angles,  or  spandrils,  in  the 
centre,  arc  four  coloured  medallions,  representing  Appelles,  the 
painter;  Phidias,  the  sculptor;  Appallodarus,  the  architect;  and 
Archimedes,  the  mathematician  :  and  eight  smaller  medallions  held 
up  by  lions  round  the  great  circle,  represent  in  chiaro-oscuro  Pal- 
ladio,  Bernini,  Michael  Angelo,  Fiamingo,  Raphaello,  Dominichino, 
Titian,  and  Rubens,  painted  by  Rebecca. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  George  III. 
directicms  were  given  to  sir  William  Chambers,  master  of  the  board 
of  works,  for  the  designing  and  superintending  the  new  buildmg  of 
Somerset-house.  After  a  design  of  sir  William^s  the  building  was 
begun ;  and  though  never  entirely  completed,  it  must  certainly  be 
allowed,  in  many  respects,  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  taste  and 
ingenuity.  Somerset-house  occupies  a  space  of  five  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  in  width.  This  astonishing 
extension  of  site  is  distributed  into  a  quadrangular  court,  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  wide,  with  a 
street  on  each  side,  lying  parallel  with  the  court,  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  sixty  m  breadth,  leading  to  a  terrace  (fifty  feet  in 
width)  cm  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  terrace  is  raised  fifty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the 
building.  The  Strand  front  of  the  building  is  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long.  This  division  of  the  building  con- 
sists of  a  rustic  basement,  supporting  Corinthian  columns,  crowned 
in  the  centre  with  an  attic,  and  at  the  extremities  with  a  ballustrade. 
Nine  large  arches  compose  the  basement ;  the  three  in  the  centre 
arc  open,  and  form  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangle  ;  the  three  at 
each  end  are  filled  with  windows  of  the  Doric  order,  and  adorned 
with  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  pediments.  The  key-stones  of 
the  arches  are  carved  in  alto-relievo,  with  nine  colossal  masks, 
representing  Ocean  and  the  eight  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  viz. 
Thames,  Humber,  Mersey,  Dee,  Medway,  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  Severn, 
all  decorated  with  suitable  emblems.  Above  the  basement  rise  ten 
Corinthian  columns,  on  pedestals,  with  regular  entablatures  cor- 
rectW  executed.  Two  floors  are  comprehended  in  this  order ;  the 
win^ws  of  the  interior  being  only  surrounded  with  architraves, 
while  those  of  the  principal  floor  have  a  ballustrade  before  them, 
and  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  pedi- 
ments. The  three  central  wmdows  hare  likewise  large  tablets, 
coTering  part  of  the  architrave  and  frieze,  on  which  are  represented, 
in  basso-relievo,  medallions  of  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of 
Wales,  supported  by  lions,  and  adorned  respectively  with  garlands 
of  laurel,  of  myrtle,  and  of  oak.  The  attic  extends  over  three  inter- 
colmnniations,  and  distingubhes  the  centre  of  the  front.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  by  four  colossal  statues  placed  over  the 
colnmns  of  ttie  order ;  the  centre  division  being  reserved  for  an  m- 
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8cription»  and  the  sides  having  oval  windows^  enriched  with  festoons 
of  oak  and  laurel.     The  four  statues  represent  venerable  men  in 
senatorial  habits,  each  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty.     In  one  hand 
they  have  a  fasces,  composed  of  reeds  firmly  bound  together,  em- 
blematic of  strength  derived   from  unanimity ;  while  the  other  sus- 
tains respectively  the  scales,  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  bridle, 
symbols  of  Justice,  Truth,  Valour,  and  Moderation.  The  whole  ter- 
minaUng  with  a  group,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  the  British  empire, 
supported  on  one  side  by  the  Genius  of  England,  and  on  the  other  by 
Fame,  sounding  her  trumpet.     The  three  open  arches  form  the  only 
entrance ;  they  open  to  a  vestibule,  uniting  the  street  with  the  back 
front,  and  serving  as  the  general  access  to  the  whole  edifice,  but 
more  particularly   to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  the  entrances  to  wfiich  are  under  cover.  This 
vestibule  is  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  whose  enta- 
blature supports  the  vaults,  which  are  ornamented  with  well-chosen 
antiques,  among  which  the  cyphers  of  their  majesties  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  are  intermixed.     Over  the  central  doors  in  this  vestibule 
are  two  busts,  executed  in  Portland  stone  by  Mr.  Wilton ;  that  on 
the  Academy  side  represents  Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti;  that  on 
the  side  of  the  learned  societies,  sir  Isaac  Newton.     The  back  front 
of  this  part  of  the  building,  which  faces  the  quadrangle,  the  archi- 
tect was  enabled  to  make  considerably  wider  than  that  towards  the 
Strand.     It  is  near  two  hundred  feet  in  extent,  and  is  composed  of  a 
corps  de  logis,  with  two  projecting  wings :  the  style  of  decoration 
is,  however,  nearly  the  same ;  the  principal  variations  consist  iu  the 
forms  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in   the  use  of  pilasters  instead 
of  columns,  except  in  the  front  of  the  wings,  each  of  which  has  four 
columns,  supporting  an  ornament  composed  of  two  sphinxes,  with  an 
antique  altar  between  them,  judiciously  introduced  to  screen  the 
chimnies  from  view.     The  masks  on  the  key-stones  are  intended  to 
represent  Lares,  or  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place.     The  attic  is 
ornamented  with  statues  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.    America 
appears  armed,  as  breathing  defiance;  the  other  three  are  loaded 
with  tributary  fruits  and  treasure.     Like  the  Strand  front,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  attic  on  this  side  is  formed  by  the  British  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  sedges  and  sea-weeds,  and  supported  by  marine  gods, 
armed  with  tridents,  and  holding  a  festoon  of  nets  filled  with  fish 
and  other  marine  productions.     The  other  three  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle are  formed  by  massy  buildings  of  rustic  work,  corresponding 
with  the  interior  of  the  principal  front.     The  centre  of  the  south 
side  is  ornamented  with   an   arcade   of  four  columns,  having  two 
pilasters  on   each  side,  within  which  the  windows  of  the  front  are 
thrown  a  little  back.     On  these  columns  rests  a  pediment;  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  the  arms  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  supported  by  asea-nymph  riding  on  sea-horses, 
and  guided  by  Tritons  blowing  conches.     On  the  corners  of  the 
pediments  are  military  trophies,  and  the  whole  ia  terminated  by  ele- 
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gant  vases  placed  above  the  cblumns.  The  east  and  west  frcmts  are 
nearly  similar^  but  less  copiously  ornamented.  In  the  centre  of  each 
of  these  fronts  is  a  small  black  tower,  and  in  that  of  the  south  front 
a  dome.  All  round  the  quadrangle  is  a  story,  sunk  below  the  ground, 
in  which  are  many  of  the  offices  subordinate  to  those  in  the  basement 
and  upper  stories.  Directly  in  the  front  of  the  entrance,  and  in  the 
great  quadrangle,  is  a  bronze  cast  of  the  Thames,  by  Bacon,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  an  elegant  statue  of  his 
late  majesty,  also  in  bronze. 

The  front  next  the  Thames  corresponds  with  the  south  front  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  Before  it 
18  a  spacious  terrace,  supported  by  arches  restmg  on  the  artificial 
embankment  of  the  Thames.  These  arches  are  of  massy  rustic  work, 
and  the  centre,  or  water-gate,  is  ornamented  with  a  colossal  mask 
of  the  Thames,  in  alto-relievo.  There  are  eleven  arches  on  each 
aide  of  the  centre ;  the  eighth  of  which,  on  both  sides,  is  considera- 
bly more  lofty  than  the  others,  and  serves  as  a  landing-place  to 
the  warehouses  under  the  terrace.  Above  these  landing-places, 
upon  the  ballustrade  which  runs  along  the  terrace,  are  figures  of 
lions  couchant,  larger  than  life,  and  well  executed. 

The  principal  offices  held  in  Somerset-house  are  those  of  the 
privy-seal,  and  signet ;  the  navy ;  navy  pay ;  victualling,  and  sick 
and  wounded  seaman's ;  the  stamp ;  tax ;  hawkers'  and  pedlars' ; 
the  surveyor-general  of  crown  land? ;  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster;  the  auditors  of  imprests;  the  pipe;  the  comptroller ; 
legacy  duty,  and  the  treasurer  remembrancer  s. 

In  the  streets  on  each  side  are  dwelling-bouses  for  the  treasurer, 
paymaster,  and  six  commissioners  of  the  navy ;  three  commissioners 
of  the  victualling-office,  and  their  secretary;  a  commissioner  of 
stamps,  and  one  of  sick  and  wounded. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  architect's  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  projected 
structure  was  comparatively  triflmg :  on  Somerset-house,  however, 
has  already  been  expended  more  than  half  a  million  of  money. 

The  considerable  difference  between  conjecture  and  reality,  with 
regard  to  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  entirely 
attributed  to  the  natural  disdain  of  restraint,  invariable  with  the 
practitioner  of  the  fine  arts.  The  building  was  commenced  when 
the  nation  was  plunged  in  its  destructive  war  with  the  colonies. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  Portland  stone  is  brought  by  sea  upwards 
of  250  miles,  from  the  island  of  that  name  in  Dorsetshire ;  that 
Purbeck  stone  is  likewise  conveyed  by  water  upwards  of  220  miles, 
from  Sandwich;  and  Moor  stone  upwards  of  330  miles,  from 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  the  effect  that  a  state  of  national 
hostility  must  have  on  the  charge  and  convenience  of  remov- 
ing so  many  hundred  tons  as  were  required  for  Somerset-house, 
must  be  allowed  to  operate  materially,  producing  the  alleged  dis- 
proportion. 
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On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Doiky*s  linen  warehouse^  wai  for« 
merlv 

Wimbledon  House. 

A  large  mansion  built  by  sir  Edward  Cecil,  third  son  of  Thomas  ^ 
earl  of  Exeter.  Sir  Edward  was  an  eminent  military  character  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  By  the  latter  he  was  created 
viscount  Wimbledon,  and  baron  Cecil  of  Putney,  in  Surrey.  He 
died  issueless,  November  15,  1638,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 
Stow,  in  his  annals,  says  thb  house  was  '  burned  quite  down  in 
November,  1628,  and  that  the  day  l>efore,  his  lordship  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  part  of  his  bouse  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  blown 
up  by  gunpowder.' 

There  have  been  few  shops  in  the  metropolis  that  have  acquired 
more  celebrity  than  Doiley*s  warehouse.  The  original  founder  of 
the  house  (who,  probably  was  a  refugee,  and  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  sought  an  asylum  in  thb  kingdom)  formed  a 
connexion  in  the  weaving  branch  of  business  with  some  persons  in 
Spital-fields,  whose  manufactures,  most  judiciouslv  fostered  by 
government,  and  most  properly,  and  indeed  patriotically,  encouraged 
by  the  nobility,  &c,  were  just  then  ascending  toward  that  eminence 
which  they  afterwards  attained.  Doiley  was  a  man,  it  is  said,  of 
great  ingenuity ;  and  probably  having  also  the  best  assistance,  he 
invented,  fabricated,  and  introduced  a  variety  of  stuffs,  some  of 
which  were  new,  and  all  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  this  king- 
dom. He  combined  the  different  articles,  silk  and  woollen,  and 
spread  them  into  such  an  infinite  number  of  forms  and  patterns, 
that  his  shop  became  a  mart  of  taste,  and  his  goods,  when  first 
issued,  the  height  of  fashion.  To  this  the  Spectator  alludes  in  one 
of  his  papers,  when  he  says  to  this  effect,  viz. '  that  if  Doiley  had 
not  by  his  ingenious  inventions,  enabled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  cheap  stuffs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  to 
have  carried  on  the  war.'  In  Vanbrugh's  *  Provok'd  Wife,'  in  the 
scene  Spring-gardens,  lady  Fanciful  says  to  mademoiselle,  pointing 
to  lady  Brute  and  Belinda,  *  I  fear  those  Doiley  stuffs  are  not  worn 
for  the  want  of  better  clothes.'  This  warehouse  was  equally  famous 
indeed,  in  our  very  early  times ;  it  was  the  grand  emporium  for 
gentlemens^  night  gowns  and  caps.* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  between  Exeter-change  and 
Catherme-street,  is  the 

Theatre  Royaly  English  Opera  House. 

This  theatre  occupies  the  site  of  a  well-known  building  denomi- 
nated the  Lyceum,  which  was  erected  in  1765,  by  James  Payne, 
esq.  a  respectable  architect,  on  ground  formerly  *  belonging  to 
Exeter-house.  For  many  years  this  house  was  the  centre  of  specu- 
latioD^  and  a  great  diversity  of  entertainments  were  offered  to 
*  Moser'i  Vestiges  in  Europ.  Mag. 
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pablic  attention  within  its  walls.  It  was  origmally  oonstructed  ior 
the  exhibitions  of  the  <  Society  of  Artists/  woich  was  incorporated 
by  his  late  majesty,  in  January,  1765.  Subsequently  the  premises 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Lingharo,  breeches  maker  in  the  Strand, 
who  at  different  periods  let  them  for  various  exhibitions.  About 
1794,  the  back  part  from  the  Strand  was  rebuilt  as  a  theatre  by 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  but  after  its  completion  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  license,  through  the  opposition  of  the  patentees  of  the 
winter  theatres.  In  1789  and  1790,  it  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dibdin  for  his  *  Sans  Souci ;'  by  Mr.  Handy  and  Mr.  P. 
Astley  (on  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  amphitheatre  in  J  794)  for 
'  Feats  of  Horsemanship ;'  by  Cartwright  for  his  '  Musical  Glasses  ;* 
and  by  Philipstal  for  his  *  Phantasmagoria.'  Afterwards  Mr. 
Lonsdale  had  a  highly  interesting  exhibition,  entiUed  the  *  .£gypt- 
iana,'  which  consisted  of  some  beautiful  scenery  by  Porter,  Mulready, 
Pugh,  &c. ;  this  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  (now  sir  Robert)  Ker 
Porter,  also  exhibited  several  large  paintings  of  the  siege  of  Sering- 
apatam,  siege  of  Acre,  &c. 

About  1809,  Mr.  Arnold,  son  of  Dr.  Arnold*  obtained  a  license 
from  the  lord  chamberlain  for  opening  the  Lyceum  as  an  English 
opera  house.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Drury-lane  company  com- 
menced performmg  here  by  permission,  in  ccmsequence  of  their  own 
bouse  bemg  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1815,  Mr.  Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  new  lease  for  99  years 
from  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  at  an  annual  ground-rent  of  800/.) 
erected  the  present  edifice  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  80,000/. 

The  architect  was  S.  Benzley,  esq.  The  theatre,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow  division  which  forms  the  fsQade  in  the 
Strand*  is  almost  enclosed  by  the  neighbouring  houses.  In  the 
centre  of  this  front  is  a  small  stone  portico,  consisting  of  six  Ionic 
columns  supporting  a  balcony,  on  which  is  a  tablet  inscribed  with 
the  word  *  Lyceum  ;'  and,  above,  on  the  front  of  the  house*  are  the 
words  '  Theatre  Royal.'  The  entrance  to  the  boxes  b  by  a  passage 
from  the  portico  in  the  Strand ;  the  approach  to  the  pit  and  gal- 
leries is  in  Exeter  court,  <m  the  west  side  of  the  theatre.  The  prin- 
cipal saloon  is  72  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  width.  The  music 
saloon,  whioh  communicates  with  the  second  tier  of  boxes,  is  42 
feet  in  length  by  21  feet  in  width. 

The  form  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  or  auditory,  is  that  of  a 
lyre,  the  ends  terminating  at  the  stage.  From  the  front  of  the  centre 
boxes  to  the  orchestra,  is  30  feet.  The  pit  consists  of  sixteen 
rows  of  seats,  and  behind  is  a  lobby  with  additional  benches ;  it 
will  hold  500  persons.  The  inter'or  is  handsomely  decorated,  and 
from  the  ceiling  depends  a  rich  gas-lit  chandelier.  When  full  the 
house  holds  atM)ut  350/. 

Exeter  Hau$e. 

On  the  site  of  Exeter-house*  now  Exeter-change*  ^was  formerly 
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the  parsonage  for  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  with  a  gardea 
and  close  for  the  parson's  horse,  till  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knt.  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  living, 
when,  as  robbing  the  church,  as  Mr.  Nightingale  observes,  was 
considered  no  crime,  he  appears  to  have  seized  upon  the  land,  and 
began  to  build  a  house  of  brick  and  timber,  very  large  and  spacious ; 
but  upon  his  attainder  for  high  treason,  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Mary  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  next  year  it  was  leased  by 
Job  Rixman,  then  rector,  to  James  Basset,  esq.  for  the  term  of  80 
years,  at  forty  shillings  per  annum,  in  the  following  manner  ;  '  that 
the  messuage,  cartilage,  and  garden,  situate  over  against  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Savoy,  excepted  and  foreprized,  one  house  called  the 
parsonage-house,  wherein  one  Francis  Nicholas  then  dwelt.'  This 
house  remained  in  the  crown,  till  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  sir 
William  Cecil,  lord  treasurer,  who  augmented  and  rebuilt  it,  when 
it  was  called  Cecil-house,  and  Burleigh-house.  *  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  lord  Burleigh  kept  principally  two  houses  or  families,  one  at 
London,  the  other  at  Theobald's,  though  he  was  also  at  charge  both 
at  Burieigh  and  at  court,  which  made  his  houses  in  a  manner  four. 
At  his  house,  in  London,  he  kept  ordinarily  in  household  fourscore 
persons ;  besides  his  lordship  and  such  as  attended  him  at  court. 
The  chaise  of  his  housekeeping  at  London  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds  a  week.  And  the  whole  sum  yearly  to  1,660/.  and  this  in 
his  absence.  And  in  term  time,  or  when  hb  lordship  lay  at  Lon- 
don, his  charge  increased  ten  or  twelve  pounds  more.  Besides 
keeping  these  four  houses,  he  bought  great  quantities  of  corn  in 
times  of  dearth,  to  furnish  markets  about  his  house  at  under  prices, 
to  pull  down  the  price  to  relieve  the  poor.  He  also  gave,  for 
releasmg  of  prisoners,  in  many  of  his  latter  years,  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  in  a  term.  And,  for  twenty  years  together,  he  gave  yearly, 
in  beef,  bread,  and  money,  at  Christmas,  to  the  poor  of  Westmin- 
ster, St.  Martin's,  St.  Clement's,  and  Theobald's,  thirty-five,  and 
sometimes  forty  pounds  per  annum.  He  also  gave  yearly  to  twenty 
poor  men  lodging  at  the  Savoy,  twenty  suit  of  apparel.  So  as  his 
certain  alms,  besides  extraordinaries,  was  cast  up  to  be  500/. 
yearly,  one  year  with  another.**  Burieigh,  or  Cecil-house,  as  it 
appears  by  the  ancient  plan,  fronted  the  Strand  :  its  gardens  ex- 
tended from  the  west  side  of  the  garden  wall  of  Wimbledon-house, 
to  the  green  lane,  which  is  now  Southampton-street.  Lord  Bur- 
leigh was  in  this  house  honoured  by  a  visit  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  knowing  him  to  l>e  subject  to  the  gout,  would  always  make 
him  to  sit  in  her  presence;  which  it  is  probable  the  lord -treasurer 
considered  a  great  indulgence  from  so  haughty  a  lady,  inasmuch  as 
he  one  day  apologized  for  the  badness  of  his  legs.  To  which  the 
queen  replied,  *  My  lord,  we  make  use  of  you  not  for  the  badness 
of  your  legs,  but  for  the  goodness  of  your  head.'  When  she  came 
to  Burleigh-house,  it  is  probable  she  had  that  kind  of  pyramidal 
*  Denderata  CurioM^  vol.  L  book  i.  p.  99. 
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head-dress  then  ui  fashion,  built  of  wire»  lace,  ribbands,  and  jewels, 
which  shot  up  to  a  great  height ;  for  when  the  principal  domestic 
ushered  her  in,  as  she  passed  the  threshold  he  desired  her  majesty 
to  stoop.  To  which  she  replied.  *  For  your  masters  sake  I  will 
stoop,  but  not  for  the  king  of  Spain.' 

Lord  Burleigh  died  here  in  1518.  Being  afterwards  possessed 
by  his  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Exeter,  it  assumed  that  title,  which  it 
has  retauied  till  the  present  period.  After  the  fire  of  London,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  doctors  of  civil  law,  &c.  till  1672 ;  and  here 
the  various  courts  of  arches,  admiralty,  &c.  were  kept.  Being  de- 
serted by  the  family,  the  lower  part  was  converted  into  shops  of 
various  descriptions  ;  the  upper  contains  a  collection  of  wild  beasts, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  the  celebrated  menagerie  and  museum  of 
Polito,  (late  Pidcock*s)  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cross. 
The  shop  below  is  a  public  thoroughfare,  belonging  to  Mr.  Clark, 
toyman,  &c. 

Nearly  <m  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  a 
large  May-pole,  often  noticed  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  it  was  removed  in  1713,  and  a  new  one,  100 
feet  high,  was  erected  July  4,  opposite  Somerset  house,  which  had 
two  gilt  balls  and  a  vane  on  the  summit,  decorated  on  rejoicing 
days  with  flags  and  garlands.  When  the  second  May-pole  was 
taken  down  in  May,  1718,  sir  Isaac  Newt<m  procured  it  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  sent  it  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Pound,  rector  of 
Wanstead,  Essex,  who  obtained  permission  from  lord  Castlemain,  to 
erect  it  in  Wanstead  park,  for  the  support  of  the  largest  telescope 
in  Europe,  made  by  Monsieur  Hugon,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member* 


CHAPTER  X. 

Hiiiory  and   Topography  of  the  parish  of  Si.  Clement 
Danes. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields 
and  St.  Andrew,  Holborn ;  on  the  west  by  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and 
St.  Martinis  in  the  fields ;  on  the  east  by  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames. 

Its  particular  bounds  are  as  follows :  commencmg  at  Strand-lane 
it  advances  northward  between  Newcastle-street  and  Drury-court, 
behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Prmces-street,  through  Duke- 
street,  io  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  in  tliis  parish; 
thence  to  the  south-west  angle  of  Lincoln*s-inn-fields,  behind  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  which  it  proceeds  to  about  the 
middle  of  LincoInVinn  gardens,  where  it  turns  north  to  Holborn ; 
thence  on  tile  north  side  of  Middle-row  to  the  bars,  where  it  abuts 
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oo  the  city ;  its  course  is  then  southerly,  on  the  west  side  of  Castle- 
tie-street,  behind  Greystoke-place,  and  the  west  side  of  Fetter-bme, 
by  Shire-lane,  to  Temple-bar,  and  thence  to  Temple-stairs. 

One  of  the  first  notices  of  St.  Clement*s  church  by  our  historians, 
b  the  gift  of  it  by  Henry  11.  to  the  knights  templars.  After  the 
dissolution  of  that  order,  the  advowson  was  conveyed  to  the  canons 
regular  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Warwick,  who  had 
other  possessions  in  this  parish,  part  of  which  Newcourt  supposes 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Essex-house.  Those  exchanged  it  with 
Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  gift  of  whose  successors  it  ccm- 
tmued  till  Edward  VI.  thought  proper  to  grant  it  to  Edward,  duke 
of  Somerset ;  after  whose  death,  the  crown,  having  a  second  posses- 
sion, granted  it  to  sir  Thomas  Palmer.  The  earl  of  Exeter  pos- 
sessed the  patronage  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and 
his  successors  still  hold  it.  A  composition  is  mentioned  by  New- 
court  to  have  been  made  in  1517,  bet\%een  the  master  and  fellows 
of  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy,  and  James  Fitzjames,  rector;  in  which 
it  was  agreed  the  hospital  should  receive  all  the  tithes  and  other 
emoluments  due  from  the  inhabitants  residing  within  its  limits,  for 
an  annual  payment  to  the  rector  of  St.  Clement's  of  twenty-six  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence ;  the  master  and  successors  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  all  sacraments,  &c.  to  their  inmates. 
The  priest  and  churchwardens  are  possessed  (to  the  use  of 
the  church  and  the  morrow-mass  priests*  wages)  of  two  tenements, 
x>f  the  rent  by  year  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  The 
parish  clerks  in  1732,  estimate  the  value  at  600/.  per  annum,  but 
that  not  more  than  400/.  was  received  ;  which,  from  the  New  View 
of  Loudon,  1708,  appears  to  have  been  repeated. 

The  origin  of  the  addition  of  Danes  to  this  church  has  never 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  clearly  ascertained ;  yet  various 
have  been  the  conjectures  respecting  it.  Pennant  says  it  was 
so  called  either  from  being  the  place  of  interment  of  Harold  the 
Harefoot,  or  of  the  massacre  of  certain  Danes  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.* 

The  apocryphal  William  of  Maimsburv  says,  that  the  invading 
Danes  burnt  Uie  church  which  before  their  time  stood  on  this  spot; 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  here  stood  a  church  in  very  early  times. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  denomination  of  this  church  is,  that 
when  most  of  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  England,  the  few  that 
remained,  being  married  to  English  women,  were  obliged  to  live 
betwixt  the  Isle  of  Thorney  and  Ludgate,  where  they  erected  a  place 
of  devotion,  which  was  afterwards  consecrated,  and  called  'Eccle- 
sia  Clementii  Dcmorum,*  Such  is  the  account  which  the  recorder 
Fleetwood  gave  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  who  resided  in  this 
parish. 

A  mubh  later  vnriterf  thmks  that  the  church  was  originally  built 

*  Peob.  Loud.  p.  1S5. 
t  Mr.  Moser :  vide  Veitkges,  &c.  Earop.  Mag.  July  1802,  p.  18. 
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by  the  Danes;  who»  from  the  contentions  arising  betwixt  them  and 
the  Normans,  were  banished  by  the  city,  and  were  obliged  to  inha- 
bit this  suburb.  The  church  arose  in  cmisequence,  and  was  dedi 
cated  in  compliment  to  pope  Clement  II.  or  probably,  as  his  reign 
was  short,  it  might  only  be  termed  '  the  church  of  the  Danes,'  and 
acquired  the  addition  or  prefix  of  St.  Clement's  during  the  time  of 
the  crusade,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  as  it  was  well  known  that 
Clement  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  not  only  took  an 
active  part  in  the  holy  war,  but,  by  the  means  of  the  knights  tem- 
plars, and  other  orders,  had  a  much  greater  influence  in  this 
country  than  any  of  bis  predecessors ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
Mr.  Moser  thinks  that  he  might  be  hcRioured  by  the  dedication  of 
this  and  other  churches  to  his  patron  saint  and  martyr  of  the  second 
century. 

Hughson,  in  his  History  of  London,*  gives  the  following  account, 
which  he  supposes  the  most  probable  origin  of  this  parish.  He  has, 
as  he  informs  us,  been  favoured  with  certain  manuscript  collections 
made  by  Mr.  William  Stratford  towards  compiling  a  History  of  St. 
Clement^s  parish ;  and  from  this  collection  he  has  made  the  follow- 
bg  extract.  Mr.  Stratford,  after  extracting  from  Francis  Thynne, 
'  tliat  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  despoiled  the  abbey  of 
Chertsey,  and  murdered  ninety  of  the  fraternity,'  proceeds  in  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury's  statement,  as  above :  and  then  advances  his 
own  opinion.  *  That  it  could  not  take  its  name  from  the  first  of 
these  events  is  certain  ;  for  Harold  died  in  the  year  1040,  at  which 
time  it  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Danes,  and  seems  to  have  been 
well  known  as  such  by  the  fishermen  who  found  the  body,  bringing 
it  immediately  to  this  sepulture.  This,  I  think,  proves  that  its 
name  did  not  originate  from  that  circumstance.  With  regard  to  the 
second  :  take  off  its  monkish  dress,  and  it  implies  no  more  than  that 
in  an  excursi<m  made  by  the  Danes,  they  plundered  the  monastery 
of  Chertsey,  and  returned  home,  not  to  Denmark,  but  to  their  place 
of  settlement,  St.  Clement  Danes  ;  where,  for  aught  the  mcmks 
knew,  they  died  natural  deaths ;  it  not  being  probable  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  perhaps  were 
sharers  in  the  booty. 

*  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  c<Hijecture,  it  should  be,  that 
the  church  was  built  by  Alfred  the  Great,  about  the  year  886,  when 
he  drove  the  Danes  out  of  London.  Those  who  submitted  to  his 
arms  and  government,  it  is  probable,  he  settled  without  the  walls, 
beyond  the  bar ;  which,  with  Shire-lane,  was  the  boundary  of  these 
aliens.  The  corroboration  of  this  circumstance  is  strengthened  by 
the  names  of  the  latter  place,  as  Alfred  was  the  first  monarch  who 
divided  his  kmgdom  into  shires  and  parishes.  His  desire  also  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  heathens  a  notion  of  Chris- 
tianity, might  induce  him  to  form  this  district  into  a  parish ;  and  as 
in  reforming  the  nation,  he  repaired  many  monasteries  and  built 
•  Vol.  iv.  p.  160. 
z  2 
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churches,  the  parish  church  of  the  Danes  most  probably  was  first 
constructed  at  this  period/ 

Previous  to  1669,  tlie  church  of  St.  Clement  had  felt  the  effects 
of  time  so  severely,  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  rRbuild 
the  steeple,  whic&  was  finished  in  that  year.  The  portion  so  rebuilt 
comprises  all  the  square  tower,  except  the  upper  story.  The  church 
underwent  the  same  operation,  and  was  completed  in  1682.  The 
design  of  the  church  was  made  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  it  was 
built  by  Edward  Peirce  under  his  directions,  except  the  upper 
works  of  the  steeple,  which  were  added  some  years  afterwards  by 
James  Gibbs. 

The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  stone :  the  plan 
shows  an  oblong  square,  the  eastern  end  sweeping  in  a  semi-circular 
direction,  and  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  small  chancel,  the  end  of 
which  is  square,  but  the  angles  are  rounded  off;  at  the  west  end  is 
an  attached  tower,  flanked  by  vestibules. 

The  tower  possesses  a  considerable  altitude;  it  is  carried  up 
square  to  the  height  of  five  stories ;  the  basement  is  fronted  by  a 
porch,  consisting  of  an  arched  doorway  between  four  pilasters,  in 
pairs,  surmounted  by  an  entablature :  above  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  pannel,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

*  Thii  church  was  repaired  A.  D.  1817.    Rev.  W.  Gorney,  M.  A.  rector; 
Thomas  Capper,  William  Dew,  churchwardens.* 

The  uncouth  pedimental  finish  seems  to  mark  an  earlier  period 
than  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Wren ;  the  second  story  has 
an  arched  window  made  into  two  lights  by  a  single  mullion ;  the 
arch  l>ounded  by  a  sweeping  cornice,  a  poor  attempt  at  an  imitatioB 
of  the  pointed  style ;  the  third  story  has  a  circular  wmdow  in  the  west 
front,  and  a  sun-dial  in  the  south  flank.  Up  to  this  story  the  tower 
has  buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  have  been  modemizeil  into  obe- 
lisks. The  fourth  story  is  clear  of  the  church ;  in  every  front  is  a 
repetition  of  the  window  in  the  second  story.  The  elevation  is  here 
finished  with  a  block  cornice ;  and  at  this  point  the  old  tower  ter- 
minated. The  fifth  and  last  story  is  in  a  better  kind  of  architecture  ; 
It  consists  of  a  stylobate,  in  each  face  of  which  is  an  ornamented 
pannel,  containmg  the  dials  of  the  clock  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
elevation  an  arched  window  rusticated,  which  is  also  repeated  in 
every  aspect.  The  elevation  is  finished  by  a  second  block  cornice^ 
which  terminates  the  square  porticm  of  the  tower.  Thb  story,  and 
all  the  succeedmg  parts,  are  the  work  of  Gibbs.  A  pyramidal 
structure  of  stone,  which  in  plan  is  octangular,  rises  from  the  plat- 
form in  three  diminishing  stories.  The  first  story  is  of  the  Icmic 
order  ;  it  has  its  stylobate,  from  which  eight  Ionic  pilasters,  situated 
at  the  angles  of  the  design,  take  their  rise.  They  are  surmounted 
by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  upon  the  cornice  of  which  are 
vases  corresponding  in  number  and  situation  with  the  pilasters ;  in 
each  face  of  the  structure  is  an  arched  window;  the  angles  of  the 
square  tower  are  surmounted  with  vases,  to  avoid  the  abruptness 
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occasioned  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the  square  to  the  octagon 
plan.  The  second  story  is  similar,  theorder  being  Corinthian,  and 
each  face  of  the  elevation  concaved  ;  the  third  story  b  of  the  com* 
posite  order,  and  the  angles  have  columns  instead  of  pilasters.  This 
story  is  crowned  with  a  low  dome,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  ending 
in  a  vane. 

The  two  lower  stories  of  the  tower  are  flanked  by  vestibules 
in  two  stories;  in  the  western  fronts  are  low  arched  doorways,  sur- 
mounted by  circular  windows,  and  in  the  flanks  arched  windows  are 
substituted  for  the  doorways.  The  elevations  are  finished  with  cor- 
nices and  parapets,  crowned  with  spherical  domes  covered  with 
lead.  The  west  front  of  the  church  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
behind  the  vestibules,  and  ends  pedimentally  raking  up  to  the  tower. 
The  south  side  of  the  church  is  made  into  two  stories ;  in  the  lower 
is  a  doorway  near  the  west  end,  covered  with  a  pediment  and  four 
low  arched  windows,  nearly  square ;  in  the  upper  story  are  five 
lofty  arched  wmdows,  the  key-stones  carved  with  cherubs,  and  the 
spandrils  with  festoons  of  foliage.  The  elevation  finishes  above  the 
windows  with  a  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade,  <m  which 
were  formerly  vases  above  the  solids,  which  were  tastelessly  removed 
at  the  general  repair  in  1817. 

The  doorway  in  this  side  had  formerly  a  circular  pavilioo  com- 
posed of  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  sustaining  a  dome :  this 
was  evidently  an  addition  of  Gibbs  to  the  work  of  Wren ;  it  was  re- 
moved at  the  last  repair.  The  north  flank  is  uniform  with  that 
already  described,  except  the  doorway,  which  has  no  pediment. 
The  sweeping  portion  of  the  east  front  has  two  windows  on  each 
side  the  chancel,  corresponding  m  design  with  the  side  elevations  of 
the  church.  The  chancel  has  a  large  arched  window  divided  by 
stone-v^ork,  so  often  met  with  in  Wren's  works,  in  the  east  front, 
and  two  arched  windows  correspondmg  with  the  church  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  flanks;  the  elevations  of  which  finish  with  a 
ballustrade,  but  tlie  east  end  has  an  elliptical  pediment  instead, 
above  which  is  a  shield  charged  with  an  anchor,  and  the  letters 
S.  C.  D. 

The  roof  rises  to  a  high  ridge  in  the  centre,  and  is  increased  in 
breadth  by  lean-tos  above  the  aisles ;  it  is  entirely  covered  with 
lead.  The  interior  is  distinguished  by  a  grandeur  in  its  arrange- 
ment, which,  if  the  length  of  the  building  was  adequate,  would  have 
produced  an  effect  almost  unrivalled  ;  on  each  side  the  nave  five 
square  piers ;  the  height  of  the  gallery  sustain  as  many  Corinthian 
columns  ;*  at  the  east  end  two  other  columns  are  disposed  in  front 
of  the  chancel  to  accommodate  the  semi-circular  place;  the  ceiling 
is  an  arched  vault,  elliptical  over  the  centre  division,  and  coved  at 
the  altar  end  to  suit  the  circular  finish  ;  it  is  pierced  with  arches 
over  every  intercolumniation,  and  the  side  aisles  are  divided  into 

*  The  columDs  are  wood,  and  iheir  appearance  it  not  improred  by  the  hoopt 
of  iron  which  bind  them  (ogeiber. 
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groined  compartments  by  other  arches  turned  over  the  aisles,  and 
received  on  an  impost  of  three  fascia  attached  to  the  side  walls. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  springs  from  imposts  over  the  columns,  simi- 
lar to  the  aisles  ;  it  is  divided  by  bands  into  compartments  equal  with 
the  intercolumniations ;  the  soffits  pannelled  in  squares  and  oblongs, 
the  latter  filled  with  foliage ;  the  semicircular  cove  at  the  east  end 
contains  the  arms  of  king  James  II. ;  in  the  centre,  from  the  sides 
of  which  spring  roses  and  thistles,  overspreading  the  remainder  d 
the  vault ;  below  the  arms  is  a  pannel  with  an  inscription  quite  ille- 
gible, from  its  height  and  the  darkness  of  thb  part  of  the  church. 

The  spriugings  of  the  ribs  are  enriched  virith  sliields  with  the 
anchor,  &c.  as  before,  and  cherubic  heads,  and  the  soffits  of  the 
bands  and  arches  with  guillochi ;  the  whole  are  executed  in  the 
most  splendid  style  of  composition,  which  prevailed  in  the  period 
when  the  church  was  built ;  the  arrangement  of  the  eastern  end 
would  have  a  fine  effect  if  the  diurch  were  longer :  the  design 
shews  the  superior  taste  of  the  architect,  and  forms  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion to  his  numerous  other  works.  *  The  mtercolumniation  at  the 
chancel  is  wider  than  the  rest,  and  the  flanks  are  covered  with 
arches  returned  from  the  main  columns  and  received  on  the  capitals 
of  engaged  columns ;  the  chancel  is  recessed  and  covered  with  a 
hemi-spherical  dome ;  the  soffit  enriched  with  lozenge-shaped  pan- 
nels  containing  flowers  ;  the  upright  is  divided  into  two  stories;  the 
lower  is  occupied  by  the  altar  screen,  which  has  a  large  division  in 
the  centre  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment ;  in  the  tympanum  a 
pelican ;  on  each  side  are  four  Corinthian  columns  crowned  with  an 
entablature  set  round  with  vases ;  the  intervals  on  the  screen  bear 
the  customary  inscriptions.*  The  altar  is  porphyry  sustained  on  a 
frame  of  wrought  iron. 

An  upper  gallery  is  constructed  at  the  west  end  for  the  purpose 
of  coBtainmg  the  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children. 

The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  is  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
handsome  carving ;  the  material  is  dark  brown  oak ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  On  the  opposite  side  are  j^aced 
the  desks,  which  are  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament. 

The  font,  a  handsome  circular  basin  of  white  marble,  b  situated 
in  a  pew  near  the  south-west  entrance. 

Agamst  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  sir  Edward 

*  In  1725^  much  ferment  was  oc-  pp.  186,492.    The  oririnal,  after  be- 

eaeioned  in  this  parish,  by  an  order  log  removed  from  the  church,  was  for 

from  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  some  years  one  of  the  ornaments  of 

/or    the   removal    of  an    altar-piece  the  coffee-room  at   tlie  Crown  and 

painted    by  Kent,    which    had  been  Anchor  io   the  Strand,  from  which 

placed  in  the  church  at  no  small  ex-  place   it  was  removed  to  the  restr;- 

pence.  and  irhich^was  supposed  to  con-  room,  over  the  old  almsboases  in  the 

tain  the  portraits  of  the  pretender's  church-yard,  where    it  remamed  till 

wife  and  children.    Of  this   famous  1803;   and   has  been  since  removed 

painting  Hogarth  engraved  an  exact  into  the  new  vestry-room  on  the  north 

fac  Hmih,    See  Mr.  Nicholas  Biog:ra-  side  of  the  chnrch-yard. 
phical  Anecdotes    of  Hogarth,  1783^ 
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Leche,  of  Shipley»  Derbyshire,  a  master  of  chancerv.  He  died 
July  12,  1652,  aged  80. 

In  the  north  able  is  a  marble  slab,  recording  the  foundation  of  a 
lecture  or  sermon  <»i  Christmas-day,  and  Good  Friday ;  by  Mrs. 
Rupertia  Hill,  of  Fore-street,  Cripplegate,  on  March  II,  1818* 

In  the  tower  is  a  good  peal  of  eight  bells ;  they  werQ  cast  in 
1693,  and  their  weight  is  four  tons,  thirteen  hundred. 

The  expence  of  rebuilding  the  church  in  1682,  was  8,786/.  17t.  0^. 

When  the  new  sewers  were  constructing  in  the  Strand,  in  1802, 
eastward  of  St.  Clement* s  church,  the  workmen  discovered  an  an- 
cient stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  about  eleven  feet  in  length.  It  was 
covered  several  feet  in  depth  by  rubbish  and  soil,  and  found  to  be  of 
great  strength  in  the  construction.  A  doubt  arises  whether  this 
was  Pont  Novi  Templi,  or  Bridge  of  the  New  Temple,  passed  by 
the  lords  and  others  who  attended  parliament  at  Westminster,  after 

foing  out  of  the  city  to  this  place  by  water ;  which,  wanting  repair, 
jdward  III.  called  upon  the  knights  Templars  to  effect,  or  an  arch 
turned  over  a  gully  or  ditch,  when  the  road,  now  the  street  termed 
the  Strand,  was  a  continued  scene  of  filth. 

*  27  Edward  III.  De  pavagio  vUcb  qua  te  dudt  a  porta,  vocaU 
Temple  Bar  Lond.  usque  ad  Port  Abbatkia  Westminster*  This 
extract  proves  that  a  pavement  of  some  kind  was  made  here  in  very 
ancient  times ;  but  it  must  have  been  in  a  most  lamentable  state 
previous  to  the  above  date.  If  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  king*8  palace  at  Westminster  may  be  relied  on,  1315, 
8  Edward  II.  which  represented  that  the  foot-way  at  the  entrance 
of  Temple-bar,  and  from  thence  to  the  palace,  was  so  bad,  that  the 
feet  of  horses,  and  rich  and  poor  men,  received  constant  damage, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season  ;  at  the  same  time  the  foot-way  was 
interrupted  by  thickets  and  bushes ;  concluding  by  praying  it  might 
be  amended.  The  consequence  of  this  petition  was  an  order  ap- 
pointing William  de  Leyre,  of  London,  and  Richard  Abbott,  asses- 
sors for  levying  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  between  Temple-bar  and 
Palace  gate ;  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  with  the  bailiff 
of  Westmmster,  overseers  of  the  repair.  But  the  statute  of  the 
tbirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  exhibits  this  road  as 
being  *  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noisome.' 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasme,*  describes  the  state  of 
the  earth,  as  it  appeared  in  digguig  the  sewers,  as  follows : — ^The 
top  of  this  stratum,  for  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  colour,  and  contains  here  and  there  the  Ludus  helmantia, 
of  fossils,  called  clay  balls.  In  the  remainmg  depth  of  five  feet  the 
clay  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  and  contains  a  few  martial  pyrites,  or 
heavy  irregular  black  lumps,  composed  of  ir(m  and  sulphur,  having 
a  shining  silver-like  appearance  when  broken.f 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Clement^s  church,  is  St.  dement'spinn^ 

•  VoU  lizii.  p.  968, 
t  Beautiei  of  Bnglaod,  vd.  z.  pL  iv.  p.  ISS. 
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a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  ;  proper  notice  of  which  will  ba 
taken  b  another  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Nightingale  conjectures,  *  that  near  this  spot  stood  an  inn, 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  king  Etheldred,  for  the  reception  of  peni- 
tents who  came  to  St.  Clement's  well ;  that  a  religion?  house  was  in 
process  of  time  established,  aad  that  the  church  rose  m  consequence. 
laKB  this  as  it  may,  the  holy  brotheihood  was  probably  removed  to 
Bome  other  situation  ;  the  holy  lamb,  an  inn  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lane,  received  the  guests ;  and  the  monastery  was  converted,  or 
rather  perverted,  from  the  purposes  of  the  gospel  to  those  of  the 
law,  and  was  probably  in  this  profession  considered  as  a  house  of 
very  considerable  antiquity  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare ;  for  he,  who 
with  respect  to  this  kind  of  chronology  ma^  be  safely  quoted, 
makes,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  iV.  one  of  his  justices  a  member 
of  that  society. 

'  He  mast  to  the  iddi  of  court.  I  wai  of  ClemeDt*s  once  myself,  where  they 
talkofMadSbaUowttill.' 

A  pump  now  covers  St.  Clement's  well.  Fitzstephen,  in  his  de- 
scription of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Htnry  U.  informs  us,  *  that 
round  the  city  again,  and  towards  the  north,  arise  certain  ^excellent 
springs  at  a  small  distance,  whose  waters  are  sweet,  salubrious,  and 
clear,  and  whose  runnels  murmur  o'er  the  shining  stones :  among 
these,  Holywell,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement's  well,  may  be 
esteemed  the  principal,  as  being  much  the  most  frequented,  both 
by  the  scholars  from  the  school,  (Westminster,)  and  the  youth  from 
the  city,  when  in  a  summers'  evening  they  are  disposed  to  take  an 
airing.'  This  well  was  also  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its 
being  supposed  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and 
other  disorders,  and  was  consequently  a  place  of  importance  to  de- 
votees. The  estimation  of  its  efficacy  and  sanctity  have  long 
ceased. 

The  church  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  railmg.  The  north  side 
forms  a  semi*circle,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Clement's-inn,  the  cor- 
poration of  London  have  erected  a  gate-way  of  stupendous  archi- 
tecture, to  which  are  added  the  new  almshouses,  and  vestry-roora 
of  the  parish ;  all  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  city.  The  south 
side  of  the  Strand  is  also  rebuilt  with  very  lofty  dwellings,  capa- 
cious shops  of  various  descriptions;  and,  St.  Clement's,  notwith- 
standmg  the  unlucky  twist  of  the  scite,  has  a  situation  superior  to 
any  other  church  in  London. 

St.  Clement's  parish  (says  Mr.  Malcolm)  certainly  contamed  the 
residences  of  many  of  our  most  ancient  noble  families,  nay,  tradition 
will  have  it,  that  the  great  duke  de  Sully,  minister  to  Henr>'  IV.  of 
France,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Butcher-row. 

At  that  time  a  house  in  it  was  occupied  by  Christopher  Harley, 
count  Beaumont,  ambassador  from  France,  in  1605,  and  the  duke  de 
Sully^  who  came  over  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  resided  here  for 
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s  few  days  after  his  arrival,  till  Arundel-house,    then   situati^d 
where  Arundel-street  now  is,  could  be  prepared  for  his  reception. 


Ancient  Howe,  Strand, 

The  house  was  ornamented  in  front  with  the  fleur-de-lis,  and 
other  devices ;  but  these  were  probably  added  to  it  in  some  later 
repairs  m  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  so  distinguished  a  guest. 

Between  Essex-house  and  Milford-lane  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  called  S.  Spirit;  but  of  the  time  and  occasion 
of  its  foundation.  Stow  confesses  himself  ignorant.  To  the  west  of 
this  last  was  the  bishop  of  Bath's  house,  or  inn,  as  it  was  usual  to 
call  such  residences.  Afterwards  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel. 

Butcher-row  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  The  stack 
of  houses  which  occupied  the  spot  which  now  forms  a  wide 
openmg  on  the  west  side  of  Temple-bar,  was,  with  respect  to  the 
ground  plan,  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse-angular  triangle,  the  eastern 
line  of  which  was  formed  by  a  shoemaker's,  a  fish-mmiger's,  and 
another  shop,  with  viide  extended  fronts,  and  its  western  point 
blunted  by  the  intersection  of  the  vestry-room  and  almshouses  of  St* 
Clement's  parish ;  both  the  sides  also  contained  shops  of  various 
descriptions ;  the  south  (Strand),  a  number  of  respectable  trades- 
men, such  as  bakers,  dyers,  drysalters,  smiths,  tm-plate  workers, 
&c. ;  the  north  (Butcher-row,)  was,  as  Its  name  implied,  really  a 
flesh-market ;  it  was  at  first  wholly  occupied  by  butchers,  who  had 
from  a  very  early  period  brought  their  meat  in  carts  from  the  coun- 
try, and  sold  it  just  without  the  civic  lil)erties,  for  the  supply  of  the 
western  parts  of  the  city.  These  foreign  butchers,  as  thev  were 
termed,  were  considered  so  extremely  useful  in  repressinj^  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  the  native  butchers,  and  lowering  the  prices 
of  the  London  markets  of  these  days,  that  the  competition  was 
encouraged,  and  their  dealings  were  attended  with  such  success, 
that  the  desire  of  immoderate  profit  operated  upon  them  as 
it  has  upon  their  descendants,  in  the  present  age,  and  induced 
them  to  become  stationary ;  perhaps  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
people  they  had  formerly  opposed.    Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reign 
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of  queen  Elusabelh,  Butcher-row»  which  had  for  thepinrpoie  aboTe 
specified  been  in  Ihe  twenty-first  of  Edward  I.  granted  to  Walter  le 
Barbur,  took  the  form  of  an  established  market ;  in  process  of  time 
other  shops,  besides  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  green-grocers, 
were  opened.  The  whole  of  Butcher-row,  oa  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  was  taken  down  m  1810,  and  the  present  handsome  cres- 
cent erected  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of  London. 

The  pavement  of  this  quarter,  as  well  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
Westminster,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state  so  lately  as 
1762,  when  an  act  for  new  paving  this  city  and  its  liberties  was 
passed.  Until  that  time,  it  appears,  every  mhabitant,  before  his 
house,  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  some  doors  were  superbly  paved,  some  indifferently, 
some  very  badly,  and  others  totally  neglected,  according  to  the 
wealth,  avarice,  or  caprice  of  the  inhabitants.  And  a  proof  of  the 
filth  and  nastiness  which  prevailed,  is  detailed  in  the  Londoa 
Chronicle  of  that  time. 

Speaking  of  the  plan  for  a  new  pavement,  the  writer  exclaims, '  all 
sorts  of  dirt  and  ashes,  oyster-shells,  and  the  offals  of  dead  poultry, 
and  other  animals,  will  no  longer  be  suffered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
streets,  but  must  be  kept  until  the  dustman  comes ;  nor  will  the 
annoyances  erected  by  coachmakers  be  permitted ;  and  when  a 
house  is  pulled  down,  the  rubbish  must  be  carried  to  a  proper  place, 
and  not  left  in  the  streets.  Can  we,  with  any  degree  of  justice, 
commend  our  magnificent  buildings,  without  taking  sliame  to  our- 
selves for  the  bad  condition  of  our  streets?'* 

This  part  of  the  Strand,  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  occasioned  by  the  young 
students  belonging  to  the  inns  of  chancery ;  who  were  so  riotous 
and  unruly  at  night,  parading  the  streets  to  the  danger  of  peace- 
able passengers,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  keep  watches.  In  1582,  the  recorder 
himself,  with  six  more  of  the  honest  inhabitants,  stood  by  St  de- 
mentis church  to  see  the  Ian  thorn  hanged  out,  and  to  observe  if  he 
could  meet  with  any  of  the  rioters.  About  seven  at  night  they  saw 
young  Mr.  Robert  Cecil,  the  lord  treasurer's  son  (who  was  afterwards 
secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth),  pass  by  the  church,  and  as 
he  passed  gave  them  a  civil  salute ;  at  which  they  said,  *  Lo !  you 
may  see  how  a  nobleman's  son  can  use  himself,  and  how  he  putteth 
off  his  cap  to  poor  men.  Our  Lord  bless  him  I'  This  passage  the 
recorder  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  adding,  '  Your  lordship 
hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  so  virtuous  a  child.' 

Arundel  House. 

Arundel-street  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 

house  of  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  called  also  Hampton- place. 

The  episcopal  residence  was  disposed  of  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle, 

*  Mr.  Stratford*!  CoUectioDt. 
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Kffd  Thomas  Seymour  of  Sudley,  high  admiral  of  England,  and  was 
called  Seymour-place :  in  his  possession  it  remained  till  his  attain- 
der,* when  it  was  purchased  of  the  crown  by  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
together  with  several  other  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in  this 
parish,  for  4lL  6s.  Sd.  Hence  it  was  called  Arundel-house.  The 
premises  coming  into  the  possession  of  th«  Howard  family  by  mar- 
riage, it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  was  at 
that  time  *  a  large  and  old  built  [.house,  with  a  spacious  yard  for 
stabling  towards  the  Strand,  and  with  a  gate  to  enclose  it,  where 
there  was  the  porter's  lodge,  and  as  large  a  garden  towards  the 
Thames.'  It  was  afterwards  appomted,  as  already  mentioned,  for 
the  residence  of  the  duke  de  Sully,  who  says  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  commodious  of  any  in  London,  from  its  great  num- 
ber of  apartments  on  the  same  floor.  Hollar*s  Views  do  not,  how- 
ever, give  any  advantageous  idea  of  it;  for  though  it  covered  much 
ground,  the  buildmgs  were  low  and  mean :  but  the  views  from  the 
gardens  were  remarkably  fine.  Here  was  kept  the  magnificent 
collection  of  statues  formed  by  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel ; 
and  howsoever  faulty  lord  Clarendon  may  have  represented  him  in 
some  respects,  his  judgment  in  the  fine  arts  will  remain  mdisputa- 
ble.  Norfolk-house  was  pulled  down  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  the  family  names  and  titles  are  retained  in  the  streets  which 
rose  (m  the  site,  vi^.  that  of  Howard,  Norfolk,  Arundel  and  Surrey. 
There  was  a  design  to  build  a  mansion-house  for  the  family  out  of 
the  accumulated  rents  on  that  part  of  the  gardens  which  lay 
next  to  the  river;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  plan  was  never  executed.  It  was  to 
Anindel-house  that  the  Royal  Society  removed  from  Gresham- 
college  after  the  fire  of  Lond<»i,  whither  they  were  invited  by 
Henry,  duke  of  NorfoUc,  where  they  assembled  till  1674,  when 
they  returned  to  the  college,  when  Norfolk-house  was  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down.  This  duke  had  presented  his  valuable  library 
to  the  society.!  Between  Arundel-street  and  Norfolk-street  are 
two  houses,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  following  circumstances : 
sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  member  in  various  parliaments  for  Woodstock, 
Castle  Rising,  and  Chichester,  was,  in  1696,  elected  speaker  of  the 

♦  '  This,' wya  Pennant, 'was  one  ot  doriog  her  trace's  itay  in  Ix>ndon, 

the  scene!  of  his  indecent  dalliance  The  qaeen's  death,  and  her  own  sus- 

with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  picions  on  her  death-bed,  gave  just 

oaeen.    At  first  he  certainly  was  not  cause  of  the  foulest  surmiset.      His 

yi  received,  notwithstanding   he  had  execution,  which  soon  followed,  pat  an 

just  espoused  the  unhappy  Catherine  end  to  his  projects,  and  saved  Elizabeth 

Parr.    Ambition,   not  lust,    actuated  and  the  nation  from  a  tyrant,  possibly 

this  wretched   man ;   his  designs  on  worse  than  him  from  whom  they  had 

Elizabeth,  and   subsequently  on    the  but  a  few  years  before  been  released, 

crown,  spurred  him  on.    The  instru*  The  whole  of  his  infamous  conduct 

ment  of  his  design  was  Thomas  Par-  respecting  the  unhappy  cjueen  dowa- 

rye,  coflerer  to  the  princess,  to  whom  ger,  &c.  is  fully  detailed  in  Burle«gh*B 

he  offered,  for  her  grace's  accommo-  State  Papers,  from  p.  95  to  lOA.* 

dation,  his  house  and  all  the  furniture  t  Pennant. 
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house  of  commons,  and  lived  next  door  to  the  father  of  bishop  Bar- 
net,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Burnet 
and  sir  Thomas  spent  much  of  their  time :  and  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  latter,  whenever  he  had  any  great  business  to  bring  forward  in 
parliament,  to  discuss  it  previously  with  Burnet,  who  was  to  object 
every  argument  in  his  power.  Sir  Thomas  was  appomted  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  which  be  retained  till  his  death  in  1709.  Bumet*» 
house  continued  in  the  family  within  memory,  when  it  was  possessed 
by  a  bookseller  of  the  same  name,  a  collateral  descendant  from  the 
bishop. 

Another  noble  mansion  in  this  parish  was  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  Wych-street ;  it  was  called 

.Drury  House. 

It  was  built  by  sir  William  Drury,  an  able  commander  in  the 
Irish  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  During  the  time  of  the  fatal 
discontents  of  the  queen's  favourite,  tlie  earl  of  Essex,  it  was  the 
place  his  imprudent  aclvisers  resolved  on  such  counsels  as  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  him  and  his  adherents.  In  the  next  century  it 
was  possessed  by  the  heroic  lord  Craven,  afterwads  earl  Craven, 
who  rebuilt  it.  ft  was  lately  a  large  brick  pile,  concealed  by  other 
buildings,  and  was  a  public-house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemians  head,  the  earl's  admired  mistress,  whose  battles  he 
fought,  animated  by  love  and  duty.  When  he  could  aspire  at  her 
hand,  he  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded ;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
were  privately  married,  and  that  he  built  for  her  tlie  fine  seat  at 
Hampstead  Marshal,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  afterwards  destroyed 
b^  fire.  The  services  rendered  by  the  earl  to  lAmdoa,  his  native 
city  in  particular,  was  exemplary.  He  was  so  indefatigable  in  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  frequent  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was 
said  his  very  horse  smelt  it  out.  He  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle, 
heroically  staid  in  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence,  and  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of 
the  times.* 

Olympic  Theairem 

Drury  house  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay ;  and  it  remained  in  a 
dilapidated  state  till  the  late  P.  Astley,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Amphi- 
theatre, c<Hiceiving  it  a  good  situation  for  a  minor  theatre,  took  a 
lease  of  the  ground  for  sixty- three  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1803; 
and,  after  considerable  delay,  produced  from  his  own  designs,  the 
*  Olympic  Pavilion,'  which  was  first  opened  on  September  18, 1806. 
The  interior  exhibited  the  form  of  a  tent ;  the  accommodations  con- 
sisted of  one  tier  of  boxes,  and  a  pit,  behind  which  was  the  gallery* 
In  this  state  it  cost  Astley  about  800/.     In  181 1  considerable  im- 

*  Id  Craven   Buildings  was  a  very  and  letters  W.  C.    It  was  painted  in 

^ood  portrait  of  this  liero,  in  arnioor,  fresco,  but  has  been  long  destroyed, 

with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,   and  There  is  a  good  engraving  of  it  in 

mounted  on  hb  white  horse ;  on  each  Smith's  Antiquities  of  London, 
side  an  earl*!  and  a  baron's  coronet. 
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provemento  were  made ;  a  ride  was  formed  in  the  pit,  and  a  gallery 
erected  over  the  boxes ;  but,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to 
render  it  popular,  the  projector  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  he  did  to  Mr.  Elliston  for  3000  guineas  and  a  small  an- 
nuity. The  loss  to  Mr.  Astley  was  upwards  of  10,000/.  Mr. 
Elliston  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  decorating  it,  and  opened 
it  under  the  title  of  *  Little  Drury-Iane  Theatre.'  But  on  the  pa- 
tentees of  the  larger  houses  interfering,  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.  It  was  again  opened  in  December,  1S18,  as  the 
'  Olympic  Theatre.*  On  Mr.  EUistcm  becoming  lessee  of  Drury- 
Iane  theatre,  he  let  this  house  to  various  persons,  who  were  gene- 
rally unsuccessful ;  and,  on  the  bankruptcy  of  the  above  gentleman, 
it  was  sold  by  auction  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826,  to  Mr.  Scott, 
(the  original  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi,)  for  4,800  guineas. 

The  interior  oi  the  theatre  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  is  of  the 
horseshoe  form.  The  proscenium  is  25  feet  wide,  and  the  extent 
from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit  is  50  feet.  The 
receipts  of  the  house,  when  full,  are  about  150/.  and  the  number  of 
persons  it  will  hold  is  about  1,200. 

Adjoining  to  Wych-street  is  Holywell-street,  from  the  well  of 
that  name.  It  is  a  narrow  inconvenient  avenue,  of  old  ill-formed 
houses;  but  contains  a  neglected  place  for  law-students,  named 
Lyons*  Inn.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is 
known  to  l)e  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Portugal-street  is  famous  for  having  had  a  dramatic  theatre,  first 
built  on  the  site  of  a  tennis-court,  and  opened  by  sir  William 
D*Avenant,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1662.  Out  of  compli- 
ment to  James,  duke  of  York,  it  was  called  *  the  Duke's  Theatre  ;* 
and  the  performers,  in  eontradistincticm  to  his  majesty's  servants  at 
Drury-Iane,  were  called  '  the  duke's  company.*  The  building  being 
found  inadequate  to  its  intended  purpose,  a  new  one  was  erected 
in  Dorset-gardens,  and  this  was  deserted.  The  structure  in  Portu- 
gal-street arose  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  between  the  mana- 
gers and  actors  of  Drury-Iane  and  Dorset-gardens,  and  the  latter 
Formed  themselves  into  an  association,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr. 
Betterton,  the  Rl^scius  of  the  day.  Their  complaints  having  been 
made  before  king  William  IIL  a  licence  was  granted  to  act  for 
then  selves  in  a  separate  theatre;  and  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
that  purpose,  which  the  nobili^  very  liberally  supported.  The 
new  theatre  was  opened  <m  the  30th  of  April,  1695,  and  continued 
to  afford  public  entertainment  till  1704 ;  when,  complained  of  as  a 
nuinance,  Betterton  assigned  his  patent  to  sir  John  Vanbrugh  ;  who, 
finding  these  premises  too  small,  erected  one  more  spacious  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  this  was  abandoned.  It  was  again  opened  in  1714 
by  Mr.  Rich,  whose  father  had  been  expelled  for  mismanngementat 
Drury-Iane,  and  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re -fitting  it 
for  performances:  the  first  play  on  this  occasion  was  'The  Recruit- 
ing Officer.'    The  performers^  *- ho  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
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Rich»  were  so  much  inferior  to  ihose  at  Drurv-lane,  that  the  latter 
carried  away  all  the  applause  and  favour  of  the  town.  In  this  dis* 
tresfy  the  genius  of  Rich  suggested  to  him  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment, which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  deemed  contemp- 
tible, has  been  ever  followed  and  encouraged.  Harlequin,  Pantaloou, 
and  all  the  host  of  pantomimic  pageantry,  were  now  brought 
forward ;  and  sound  and  shew  obtained  a  victory  over  sense  and 
reasoD.  The  fertility  of  Rich's  invention  in  these  exotic  entertain- 
ments, and  the  excellence  of  his  own  performance  must  at  the  same 
time  be  acknowledged.  By  means  of  these  only,  he  kept  the  mana- 
gers of  the  other  house  at  all  times  from  relaxing  their  diligence ; 
and,  to  the  disgrace  of  public  taste,  frequently  obtained  more 
money  by  ridiculous  and  paltry  performances,  than  all  the  sterling 
merit  of  the  rival  theatre  was  able  to  acquire.^ 

In  17B3,  Portugal-street  was  shut  up,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rich 
and  his  company  removing  to  the  new  theatre  in  Coven t-garden. 
In  1735,  Mr.  Gtfford,  who  had  opened  a  theatre  in  GoodmanV 
fields,  was  persuaded  to  take  the  vacant  edifice,  in  which  he  and 
his  company  acted  for  two  years ;  when  it  entirely  ceased  from  bemg 
a  theatre  ;t  and,  having  had  various  revolutions,  is  now  occupied  as 
a  pottery  and  china  warehouse.  It  was  here  that  Macklin  killed 
Mr.  Hannam,  in  the  year  1735.  Opposite  is  the  work-house  for 
the  poor  of  St.  Clement^s  parish ;  and  adjoining  is  the  burial-ground, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1638,  as  appears 
by  a  commission  for  a  rate  to  wall  it  in  granted  to  them  by  Dr. 
Juxon,  bishop  of  London.  In  1674,  bishop  Henchman  gave  them 
licence  to  build  houses  and  shops  on  the  north  side. 

On  the  north  side  of  Portugal-street  is  the  court  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors.  It  is  a  neat  and  commodious  brick  edifice, 
erected  in  1826  from  the  designs  of  J.  Soane,  esq. ;  and,  like 
all  the  works  of  that  architect,  is  full  of  blemishes  and  beauties. 
The  court  is  neat,  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  light. 

CJlare  Market 

Is  erected  <m  what  w  s  originally  called  Clement's  Inn  Fields.  In 
tlie  year  1657,  a  bill  was  passed  for  preventing  the  increase  of 
buildings,  in  which  was  a  clause,  permitting  the  earl  of  Clare  to 
erect  the  market  which  bore  his  title,  in  these  fields,  to  be  held  on 
Tuesdays,   Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.     The  earl,  it  seems,  also 

*  Baker*!    Blographia  Dramatics^  who,  not  approving  of  goiog  out  10  a 

IntroduciioD.  complaisant  manner  at  the  door,  to 

t  The  thotting  ap  this  ttriictare  has  shew  a  devil's  trick,  flew  op  to  the 

been  whimsically  accounted  for  by  vul-  ceiling,  made  his  way  through  the  ti- 

gar   tradiiion;  upon  a  representation  ling,  and  (ore  away  one-fourth  of  the 

of  (he  pantomime  of  the  Harlequin  and  house ;  which  circumstance  so  affright- 

Dr.  Faostas,  when  a  tribe  of  demons  ed   the  manager,  that  the  proprietor 

aeoessary  for  the  piece  was  assemliled,  bad  not  courage  to  open  the  boow 

a  supernumerary  deril  waaobservodi  afterwards. 
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erected  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St*  Clemenfs,  which  is  said  to  haveheea 
converted  mto  dwelling  houses. 

Charles  I  in  1640,  granted  his  licence  to  Thomas  York,  his 
executors,  &c.  to  erect  as  many  buildings  as  they  thought  proper 
up(m  Clement's -inn  field,  the  uiheritance  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  <to 
be  built  on  each  side  of  the  causeway  leadmg  from  Gibbon's  Bowl- 
ing-alley, at  the  coming  out  of  Lincoln*s-inn-fields,  to  the  Rein-deer- 
yard,  that  leadeth  unto  Dniry-lane,  not  to  exceed,  on  either  side, 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-feet  in  length,  or  front,  and 
sixty  feet  in  breadth,  to  be  of  stone  or  brick/*  Rein-deer-yard  was, 
probably,  what  is  now  called  Bear-yard ;  and  Gibbon's  Bowling- 
alley  was  covered  by  the  first  theatre  erected  by  sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant^  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Portugal-street.  Its  remains 
are  noW  a  carpenter's  shop,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  Here,  during 
the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  H. 
John  Henley,  a  disappointed  demagogue,  vented  his  factious  ebul- 
litions in  this  place,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  oratory. 
Possessing  some  abilities,  he  was  also  obnoxious  to  government  by 
the  publicaticm  of  the  '  Hyp.  Doctor,'  and  other  papers  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  times.  Charles  f.  issued  another  licence  in  1642,  per- 
mitting Gervase  Hollis,  esq.  to  erect  fifteen  houses,  a  chapel,  and  to 
make  several  streets  of  the  width  of  thirty,  thirty-four,  and  forty 
feet.  These  streets  still  retain  the  names  and  titles  of  their  founders 
in  Clare-street,  Denzel-street,  HoUes-street,  &c. 

Clement's-lane,  a  filthy  inomvenient  avenue,  is  noticeable  for 
the  residence  of  sir  John  Trevor,  cousin  to  lord  chancellor  Jeffries. 
He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  knighted  in  1670-1.  He  rose  to  be 
Bolicitor-ffeneral,  twice  master  of  the  rolls,  a  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal,  and  twice  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  had 
the  honest  courage  to  caution  James  H.  against  bis  arbitrary  con- 
duct, and  his  first  cousin  Jeffries  agamst  his  violence.  Trevor  was 
as  able  as  he  was  corrupt,  and  had  the  great  mortification  to  put  the 
question  to  the  house,  '  whether  himself  ought  to  be  expelled  for 
bribery.'  The  answer  was  '  Yes.'  Sir  John  died  in  Clement's-lane, 
May  20,1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel.f 

Returning  to  Picket-street  from  the  church  westward,  the  avenues 
form  three  streets,  of  which  Wych-street  contains  New  Inn.  It  is 
an  inn  of  chancery,  and  the  only  one  remaining  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  This  society  removed  from  Sea-coal-lane,  to  be  nearer 
to  the  other  inns  of  court  and  chancery.  Thin  was,  before  their 
removal  hither,  a  common  hostery,  or  inn,  known  by  the  sign  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  procured  from  sir  John  Fineux,  some 
lime  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  about  the  year  1485,  for  the  rent 
of  six  pounds  per  annum* 

*  Malcolm^  LondoD,  voL  iil.  p.  S9S.  t  Noble's  contioaation  of  Granger. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


HUtary  and  Topography  of  the  pari  A  of  St,  George^  Hanover 

Square. 

The  new  buildiop  in  Uie  parish  of  St.  Martin's  m  the  fields 
continuing  to  increase  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  last  century^  so  much 
that  the  inhabitants  were  much  inconvenienced,  the  commissioners 
for  building  fifty  new  churches  within  the  bills  of  mortality  caused 
one  to  be  erected  in  the  north-west  part  of  this  extensive 
parish. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paddingloo  and  St 
Mary-le-bone ;  on  the  east  by  St.  James,  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields, 
St.  Margaret,  and  St.  John ;  on  the  south  b^  the  river  Thames;  and 
on  the  west  by  Chelsea  and  Kensington  parishes. 

Its  particular  bounds  are  as  follows:  commencmg  at  the  sewer  on 
the  west  side  of  Vauxhall-bridge,  it  traverses  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Pimlico,  on  the  west  side  of  Elliot's  brewery  and  Stafford- 
place,  before  the  east  front  of  the  new  palace,  through  the  gardens, 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  Grosvenor-  place;  thence  to  Hyde-park- 
coruer,  along  Piccadilly,  to  the  Queens-walk;  through  Park-place, 
up  St.  James's-street,  along  Piccadilly,  to  Burlmgton  Arcade, 
through  which  it  pursues  its  course  to  Burlington-gardens ;  thence 
up  Old  Bond-street,  on  the  south  side  of  Conduit-street,  to  Regent- 
street  ;  thence  to  Oxford-street,  which  it  traverses  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, to  Tyburn-turnpike,  and  on  to  Bayswater ;  thence  in  a 
southerly  directimi,  along  the  middle  of  the  Serpentine  river,  across 
Knightsbridge,  on  the  east  side  of  Sloane-street,  by  the  fewer  to 
the  river  Thames,  on  the  east  side  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

St,  George^  Hanover^tquare. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  built  by  act  of  par- 
lament.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  general  Stewart,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1712.  This  first  stone  being  placed  in  the  east  wall,  the 
general  struck  it  several  times  with  a  mallet ;  then  making  a  libation 
of  wine,  pronounced  the  following  short  prayer :  *  The  ll>rd  God  of 
Heaven  preserve  the  church  of  St.  George.'* 

It  was  dedicated  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  monarch ;  and  being  situated  near  Hanover-square  re- 
ceived its  additional  epithet. 

The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  was  given  by  general  Stewart, 
who  some  time  after  bequeathed  to  this  parish  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  towards  erecting  and  endowing  a  charity-school 
therein. 

.  The  church  is  a  rectory,  and  was  consecrated  by  Edmund,  bishop 
of  London,  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1724. 

*  Mai.  Lend.  i?.  p.  98S. 
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This  new  parish,  consisting  of  the  two  out  wards  of  St.  Marlin*8» 
was  constituted  a  distinct  parbh  by  act  of  parliament,  which  gave 
the  perpetual  advowson  of  the  rectory  to  the  bishop  of  London  and 
his  successors.  The  only  disbursement,  on  account  of  the  cure,  to 
ten  shillings  procuration,  which  is  paid  to  the  bishop  rather  by  com- 
pliment than  right.* 

The  parish  consists  of  four  wards,  denominated  Conduit-street, 
Grosvenor-street,  Dover-street,  and  the  out-ward. 

The  plan  of  the  church  shows  a  parallelogram,  with  a  portico  at 
the  west  end.  The  west  front  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  small 
wings.  The  former  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  portico,  which  is 
hexastyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
the  raking  cornice  of  which  is  enriched  with  modillions  as  well  as 
the  horizontal  one,  and  in  the  tympanum  is  a  circular  aperture  en- 
riched with  foliage;  on  the  cornice  are  square  acroteria.  The 
returns  of  the  entablature  are  received  on  pilasters,  at  their  entrance 
into  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  wall  behind  the  portico  is  made 
by  pilasters  into  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  intercolumnia- 
tions ;  between  every  pilaster  is  a  lintelled  doorway  ;  over  the  cen- 
tre cme  is  a  square  window.  The  portico  has  been  justly  the  subject 
of  the  highest  admiration  amongst  architectural  critics;  it  is,  per- 
haps, <»ly  excelled  by  the  magnificent  front  of  St.  Martm's  in  the 
fields.  The  tower  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  church,  behind  the 
pediment ;  it  is  more  admired  for  its  proportions  than  its  sixe ;  the 
plan  is  square :  the  elevation  consists  of  a  plain  stylobate,  in  every 
lace  of  which  is  a  circular  dial,  over  which  the  cornice  rises  in  the 
same  form  ;  the  upper  story  has  the  angles  truncated,  and  fronted 
by  composite  columns,  in  pairs,  standing  on  pedestals ;  in  each 
aspect  is  an  arched  window  filled  with  weather  boarding  ;  and  the 
elevation  is  crowned  with  an  entablature  breaking  above  the  columns, 
over  which  are  vases.  The  entablature  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  spherical  dome ;  on  the  apex  of  the  latter  is 
a  square  pedestal,  pierced  with  openings  in  each  face,  and  ending 
in  a  vane.  The  north  side  is  in  five  divisions :  the  first  is  the  re- 
turn of  the  wing  of  tlie  west  front.  Each  division  c<»tains  two 
series  of  windows ;  the  lower  slightly  arched,  and  are  covered  with 
a  bold  cornice  resting  on  consoles ;  the  upper  are  round-headed, 
and  are  enclosed  in  rusticated  niches,  composed  of  two  pilasters^ 
crowned  with  an  entablature  and  pediment ;  the  horizontal  cornice 
broken  to  let  in  the  head  of  the  window.  The  elevation  is  finished 
with  a  modillion  cornice  continued  from  the  west  front,  except  the 
lirst  division,  which  is  crowned  with  a  low  attic  and  pediment.  The 
east  front  is  in  three  divisions ;  the  lateral  ones  having  doorways 
surmounted  by  windows,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
aorth  front.  The  centre  division  is  occupied  by  a  Venetian  window 
of  the  composite  order  ;  the  entablature  is  sustained  on  six  insu- 
lated columns,  two  at  the  sides  and  four  in  pairs,  in  the  centre ;  the 
•  Male.  Ix)Dd.  ii.  1S87, 
VOL.   17.  2  A 
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uhole  is  crowned  with  the  continued  cornice  and  a  pediment.  The 
south  side>  in  the  number  of  windows,  resembles  the  northern ;  but, 
being  concealed  from  observaticm,  the  dressings  of  the  windows  are 
emitted.  The  entire  building  is  safostantially  built  with  Portland 
^tone,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead. 

The  interior  is  made  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  four  square 
piers  faced  with  pilasters,  which  sustain,  with  the  intervention  of 
pedestals  of  equal  height  with  the  breast-work  of  the  galleries,  the 
same  number  of  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  entablature 
of  the  order  crowns  the  whole,  from  which  springs  an  ellipticatly 
vaulted  ceiling  ;  the  soffits  occupied  with  square  moulded  pannels ; 
tlie  ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  made  into  divisions  corresponding  witli 
the  iutercolumniatioDs,  by  entablatures  entering  the  principal  one 
above  the  columns,  and  received  on  corbels  formed  of  the  capital  of 
a  pilaster  of  the  order  attached  to  the  said  walls;  the  divisions  so 
formed  are  each  arched  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  pannelled  ;  a 
gallery  with  a  pannelled  front  extendi  along  the  side  aisles,  and 
across  the  west  end  ;  it  rests  on  the  main  piers  at  the  sides  and  on 
two  veined  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  at  the  west  end  ;  the 
organ  is  contained  in  an  upper  gallery  erected  at  the  west  end.  The 
fronts  of  the  galleries  are  nearly  covered  with  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  various  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  who  have 
served  the  office  of  churchwarden.  On  the  western  gallery  is  in- 
scribed, *  THIS  CHURCH  WAS  CONSECRATED  THE  |8TH  DAY 
OF  MARCH,  1724.' 

The  altar  is  situated  in  a  slight  recess  in  the  eastern  wall,  bounded 
by  two  piers,  and  covered  with  an  elliptical  arch,  with  pannelled 
soffits ;  the  screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  Venetian  window,  which, 
like  its  exterior  front,  is  decorated  with  six  insulated  composite  co- 
lumns ;  the  centre  of  the  screen  is  occupied  by  a  large  painting  by 
sir  James  Thornhill,  the  subject  Mhe  last  supper  ;*  it  b  a  crowded 
desi^,  and  possesses  but  little  merit.  On  each  side  the  picture 
are  two  pair  of  Coruithian  columns  in  oak  ;  the  screen  appears  to 
have  sustained  some  considerable  alterations  since  the  first  con- 
struction of  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  hexagcmal,  and  the  sides 
inlaid,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  handsome  canopy  and  sound- 
ing-board of  large  dimensions ;  it  is  situated  oit  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  ;  the  reading  and  clerk's  desks  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow : 

ft.     in. 

Length  75     O 

Breadth 60     0 

Height  of  church   *10    6 

steeple    100     0 

Extent  of  portico   59    0 

Centre  mtercolumniation 8    8 

Side  ditto 6     1 

Projection  of  portico    \6    7^ 
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It  waB  bnilt  at  the  expense  of  the  commisf ioners  for  building  sixty 
new  churches.  The  architect  was  John  James,  of  Greenwich. 
No  burials  are  allowed  in  this  church,  although  it  is  built  oa  vaults; 
there  are,  in  consequence,  no  monuments. 

Among  many  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  rectory  of  this 
parish  may  be  enumerated  Dr.  Charles  Moss,  bishop  of  St.  David *8 
m  1166,  and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1774 ;  and  the  hon.  Dr. 
Coortenay,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter. 

It  was  by  an  indirect  attempt  to  procure  this  valuable  rectory, 
that  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  was  first  ruined  in  the  public  esti* 
mation. 

North  of  St.  George's  church  is 

Hanover  Square. 
In  I7i<$  this  was  an  open  field,  without  houses  of  any  kind  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  it  appears  in  the  plans  of  London 
of  1720,  and  the  houses  round  it  were  built  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  present  family  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.  Both  in  the 
square,  and  in  George-street  adjoining,  there  are  several  speci*- 
mens  of  the  German  style  of  building.  The  square  occupies  a  space 
of  about  two  acres;  the  middle  is  enclosed  with  a  haiKisome  iron 
railing. 

In  a  periodical  publication  of  early  date,*  appears  the  following 
paragraph:  '  Not  far  from  Tavistock-street  lives  a  man,  by  profes- 
sion a  measurer  and  surveyor :  this  fellow  is  everlastingly  boasting 
of  himself,  and  vapouring  of  his  performance,  and  has  the  boldness 
to  style  himself  the  prince  of  that  calling.  If  towards  being  a  prince 
of  a  trade  it  is  necessary  to  make  himself  wealthy  and  great,  by 
undoing  all  that  are  subject  to  his  management,  he  richly  deserves 
the  name ;  for  you  must  understand  that,  as  among  authors,  there 
is  a  caeoethes  scribendi,  so  there  is  an  adificandi  cacoelhes,  or  on 
itch  of  building,  that  prevails  much  among  our  tribe  that  dabble  in 
mortar.  All  the  raw  and  inexperienced  workmen  that  lie  under 
this  evil,  have  been  drawn  by  this  boaster  to  buildings  about  Hajio- 
ver*square,  till  they  have  built  themselves  quite  out  of  doors  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  so  are  obliged  to  cross  the  water  to  another 
climate,  and  take  up  their  lodguigs  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  Mint- 
square,  where  they  still  rear  their  palaces  in  their  imaginations,  and 
metamorphose  themselves  into  that  species  of  men  called  castle- 
bailders ;  and  there  they  and  their  families  fill  their  mouths  with 
curses  against  their  projecting  prince.' 

In  the  same  publication  of  the  preceding  year,  are  the  following 
observations :  'Round  about  the  new  square,  which  is  buildinc  uear 
Oxford-road  [now  Oxford-street],  there  are  so  many  other  edifices, 
that  a  whole  magnificent  city  seems  to  have  risen  out  of  the  ground, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  it  should  find  a  new  set  of  inhabitants* 
It  is  said  it  will  be  called  by  the  name  of  Hanover-square.  The 
•  The  Weekly  Medley  for  Sept.  1718. 
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chief  persoos  that  we  hear  ol  who  are  to  inhabit  that  plac«  when  it 
is  finished,  havhig  bought  booses,  are  these  foUowiog:  the  lord 
Cadogan,  a  general,  general  Carpenter,  general  Wills,  general  Evans, 
general  Pepper,  the  two  general  Staarts,  and  several  others,  whose 
names  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  towards  Mary-le-bone,  which  seems  a  higher  and  a  fmer  sitoa- 
tion,  is  marked  out  a  very  spacious  and  noble  square,  and  many 
streets  that  are  to  form  avenues  to  it.  This  square,  we  hear,  is  to  be 
called  Oxford-square ;  and  that  ground  has  been  taken  to  build 
houses  on  it  by  the  right  honourable  lords,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  tlie  lord  Harcourt,  the  lord  Harley,  and  several 
other  noble  peers.' 

On  the  east  side  of  Hanover^square  is  an  elegant  concert-room, 
principally  used  by  the  members  of  the  ancient  concerts,  which  is  a 
branch  that  seceded  from  the  academy  of  ancient  music  It  is 
under  the  superintendance  of  six  directors,  who  are  chosen  from 
among  the  nobility.  The  leading  feature  is  the  utter  exclusion  of 
all  modem  music.  The  vocal  performers  are  always  of  the  first 
class  and  are  liberally  p«id. 

On  the  north  side  is  Harewood-house,  which  was  originally  baih 
from  an  elegant  design  of  the  Adams*8,  for  the  duke  of  Roxburgh. 
After  the  death  of  the  original  proprietor  it  was  purchased  by  lord 
Harewood,  from  whom  it  received  its  present  name. 

On  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  nearly  opposite  the  Aigyle 
rooms,  is 

Hanover  Chapei. 

The  order  of  the  architecture  of  this  chapel,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches,  b  *  Iodic,  off 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene.' 

The  principal  front  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the  western 
side  of  Regent-street.  The  portico,  in  imitation  of  the  mother 
church  (St.  George,  Hanover-square,)  covers  the  foot-path, 
an  arrangement  to  be  admired,  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns 
are  not  injured  in  appearance  by  the  addition  of  unsightly  iron  rails, 
like  the  noble  church  of  St.  Martin's.  The  building  is  thus  rendered 
conspicuous  in  a  lateral  point  of  view,  and  not  like  many  other  fine 
edifices,  so  hid  and  concealed,  that  thousands  may  pass  daily,  and 
be  almost  total  strangers  to  the  beauties  they  contain.  The  other 
portions  of  the  exterior,  with  the  exception  of  two  wings,  are  con- 
cealed by  houses.  To  the  mediocrity  of  style  observable  in  the 
new  churches,  the  present  forms  a  splendid  excejition.  Its  exterior 
and  interior  features  are  novel.  The  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  symmetry  of  the  arrangement,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  architect,  Mr.  Cockerell. 

From  the  wings  rise  two  square  towers;  the  angles  being  formed  of 
Ionic  pilasters  sustaining  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  block  cor* 
nice.  The  fronts  are  pannelled,  and  ornamented  with  patenB. 
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There  are  some  particulars  worthy  of  notice  in  the  detail  of  this 
facade.  The  architraves  of  the  portico,  where  they  enter  the  main 
building,  rest  on  antse,  in  the  capitals  of  which  are  inserted  busts  of 
aogels  supporting  the  order  in  the  style  of  cariatidse.  In  the  cyma- 
tium  are  introduced  the  heads  of  dolphins.  The  principal  doorway, 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  as  usual  in  Grecian  buildings,  is  enclosed 
withui  an  architrave  richly  embellished  with  honeysuckle  mouldings 
and  paterse.  The  cornice  of  the  lintel  rests  upon  consoles  mserted 
in  the  wall ;  above  is  a  circular  wreath  of  foliage,  enclosing  the 
date  A.  D.  1823,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the 
building. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  spherical  dome  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  cross. 

The  front,  upon  the  whole,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  the  street,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  architecture  in 
if.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  the  square  turrets  which 
f  uiish  the  elevation  ;  there  is  a  meanness  about  these  appendages, 
ill  suitmg  the  building  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  interior  is  square,  each  of  the  sides  being  carried  out  to  form 
aisles. 

The  ceiling  is  sustained  by  four  fluted  columns,  and  the  same 
number  of  antSB ;  they  are  specimens  of  an  order  as  yet  without  a 
name,  but  nearest  approaching  to  the  Corinthian.  The  capitals 
have  the  basket  and  encurvated  abacus  of  that  order,  but  have  only 
a  single  row  of  leaves  set  perpendicularly  on  the  astragal.  The 
caulicolffi  are  omitted,  and  upon  the  volutes  are  placed  doves,  with 
extended  wings,  corresponding  with  each  angle  of  the  abacus.  The 
capitals  of  the  antsB  are  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  doves. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  the  cupola,  on  the  inner  circumfe- 
rence of  which  is  placed  eight  corbels,  each  representing  a  cherub 
with  four  wings,  from  which  rise  the  same  number  of  concave  ribs, 
uniting  in  a  circle  with  a  triangle  inclosed  in  an  irradiation  in  the 
centre  ;  between  the  ribs  are  glazed  windows,  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  light  being  thrown  down  into  the  building  by  this  tasteful 
cupola,  in  which  elegance  and  utility  are  happily  combined. 

The  most  splendid  piece  of  composition  in  the  chapel  is  the 
altar.  It  is  enriched  with  imitations  of  various  antique  marbles, 
and  forms  on  the  whole  a  rich  architectural  display.  The  centre, 
in  imitation  of  the  *  holy  of  holies,*  is  a  deep  recess  covered  with 
a  dark  blue  curtain,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  displayed  a  cross, 
and  the  monagram  I.  H.  S.  in  letters  of  gold.  The  marbles  imi- 
tated are  porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  Sienna  marble ;  the  various 
mouldings  are  enriched  in  gold  on  a  white  ground.  The  recess  is 
flanked  with  piers  of  Sienna  marble,  each  containing  a  sunk  pannel 
of  porphyry,  with  gilt  moulding^.  Fronting  the  piers  are  tablets  of 
black  marble,  with  arched  heads,  having  the  decalogue  in  gold 
letters  inscribed  on  them.  A  splendid  frieze  and  cornice  crowns 
the  whole ;  the  former  b  enriched  with  passion-flowers  and  white 
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lilies  IB  bold  relief,  alternating  with  each  other,  and  splendidly 
coloured,  worthy  of  attention  for  the  beauty  of  the  ornaments,  but 
more  so  for  the  appropriateness  ot  them. 

The  whole  embellishments  of  the  church  are  happily  chosen  ;  each 
one  presents  a  symbol  in  some  way  or  other  associated  with  our 
religion.  The  organ  is  placed  immediately  upon  the  altar,  and  the 
pipes,  in  a  tastefully  ornamented  case,  are  made  to  correspond 
with^  and  form  a  finish  to  the  rich  architectural  composition  below. 
No  gallery  intervenes,  the  instrument  being  played  at  the  side.  The 
pulpit  and  desks  are  placed  in  one  group  in  the  front  of  the  altar, 
an  arrangement  which  the  want  of  space  renders  necessary.  The 
greatest  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pews  and 
galleries.  The  site  of  the  building  being  very  confmed,  has  ren- 
dered additional  galleries  necessary ;  but  the  lower  being  made  to 
project  considerably  beyond  the  upper  ones,  that  theatrical  appear- 
ance^  so  unpleasing  in  Mary-le^bone  church,  is  avoided.  The  neat 
ness  displayed  in  the  internal  fittings,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  light- 
ing the  aisles  and  spaces  beneath  the  galleries,  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired«  The  architect  has  made  the  most  of  his  funds  as  well  as  his 
ground,  which  it  must  have  struck  any  one  who  saw  the  site  before 
the  erection  of  the  building  was  a  very  confined  spot. 

Near  this  chapel  is  a  pleasing  exhibition,  entitled, 

Uie   Cosmorama. 

It  consists  of  two  galleries^  in  which  are  views  of  public  buildings 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  in  some,  a  very  pleasing  effect  of  light 
and  shade  is  shown. 

Berkeley-square  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
Malcolm  observes,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  on  one  of  those 
few  descents  within  London,  renders  it  worthy  of  notice,  rather  than 
any  magnificence  in  the  buildings.  The  whole  south  side  is  occu- 
pied by  the  wall  of  an  extensive  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
large  stone  house  of  heavy  proportions,  built  by  the  earl  of  Bute 
about  1676,  and  sold  incomplete  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  after- 
wards marquis  of  Lansdown,  for  22,000/.     It  is  now  called 

Lanadown  House, 
And  belongs  to  the  present  marquis  of  that  name.  The  front  is 
of  white  stone,  and  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  attached  columns  and 
a  pediment,  which  is  just  observed  peeping  above  the  rich  foliage  by 
which  it  is  surrounded ;  giving  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and 
making  a  beautiful  termuiation  of  the  square.  It  was  built  by 
Adams,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of  architecture.  The  interior  is 
enriched  with  whatever  is  requisite  to  the  mansion  of  such  an  en- 
lightened nobleman  as  the  present  proprietor.  It  contains  a  fine 
gallery  of  statues  and  ancient  marbles,  and  the  celebrated  Venus  of 
Canova,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  modern  art.  The 
late  lord  collected  a  rich  library  of  books  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
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the  latter  of  which  have  been  purchased  by  parliament*  and  are  now 
lodged  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  tlie  centre  of  the  square,  which  contanis  three  acres  of  ground, 
was  a  most  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  his  late  majesty,  by 
Wilmot.  It  stood  on  a  clumsy  pedestal,  and  was  taken  down  in 
1827. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  square  ia  a  handsome  street  called 
Bruton-street.  On  this  side  are  Hill-street,  and  Charles-street, 
both  handsome,  with  stately  houses.  In  the  former  is  the  residence 
of  the  late  lord  de  Tabley,  whose  splendid  gallery  of  the  works  of 
British  artists,  has  made  many  a  worshipper  of  the  old  masters 
blush  for  his  inattention  to  the  merits  of  his  countrymen. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Berkeley  square  is  Hay  hill,  com-^ 
inencing  about  four  houses  from  the  square.  It  b  very  steep,  and 
has  several  large  houses  ou  the  summit ;  but  their  size  is  the  only 
external  recommendation  they  possess. 

Hay  bill  was  granted  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  by 
queen  Anne,*  but  is  not  hereditary  in  that  office.  This  grant 
occasioned  great  alarms  amongst  that  species  of  politicians  who  see 
bribery  and  corruption  in  every  royal  act ;  and  they  exclaiiiied 
against  the  parties  sti  vehemently,  that  the  speaker  sold  the  gift, 
and  gave  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  poor.  Since 
that  period  it  has  been  possessed  by  the  Pomfret  family,  and  sold 
previous  to  1769,  for  20,000/. f 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  houses  between  New  Bond- 
street  and  Hyde  Park,  they  were  called  Grosvenor  buildings;  but, 
in  the  month  of  July,  1725,  sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  bart.  (who  was 
in  right  of  the  manor  of  Wimondham,  Herts,  grand  cup-bearer  at 
the  coronation  of  George  II.  and  died  1732,)  assembled  his  tenants, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  the  buildings,  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, when  he  named  the  varioup  streets.  At  the  same  period  he 
erected  a  gate  in  Hyde  Park,  now  called  by  his  name.  Sir  Richard, 
snys  Mr.  Malcolm,  was  as  great  a  builder  as  the  duke  of  Bedford ; 
and  to  him 

Grosvenor  Square 
owes  its  origin.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  Oxford-street,  and  con- 
tauis  six  acres  of  ground.  The  houses  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
are,  though  not  uniform,  extremely  magnificent.  The  fronts  are 
built  partly  of  stone,  but  some  are  of  brick  and  stone,  and  others 
of  rubbed  brick,  with  only  their  quoins,  facios,  windows,  and  door- 
cases of  stone. 

In  the  centre  is  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out  by  Kent.  The  dis- 
position of  the  walks,  and  the  distribution  of  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
are  pleasing,  and  have  a  picturesque  effect  in  every  point  of  view. 
In  the  centre  was,  until  lately,  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  George  I. 
This  statue  was  made  by  Van  Nost,  and  was  erected  by  sir  Richard 
•  Annaal  Register,  !769  +  Malcolm  iv.  801. 
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Grofvenor  in  the  year  1726,  near  the  redoubt  called  Oliver's 
Mount.  Some  villauis  in  the  ensuing  March  dismembered  it  in  tlie 
most  shameful  manner,  and  affixed  a  traitorous  paper  to  the  pedes- 
tal.* 

In  the  year  1789,  the  centre  house,  on  the  east  side  of  this 
square  was  raffled  for,  and  wcm  by  two  persons  named  Hunt  and 
Braithwaite.  The  possessor  valued  it  at  10,000/. ;  but  the  winners 
sold  it  two  months  afterwards  for  7000{.  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.f 
The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Simmons,  on  ground  held  by  sir  Richard 
Grosvenor  for  eighty-four  years  from  1787,  at  a  ground  rent  of 
42/.  per  annum. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  houses  in  this  square  are 
of  various  kinds  of  architecture  ;  but  those  on  the  east  side  are  of 
a  regular  and  uniform  plan,  and  greatly  superior  in  effect  to  the 
others,  though  some  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  may  be  more 
superb. 

Grosvenor-str^t  extends  eastward  from  the  square  into  New 
Bond-street,  and  consists  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  houses, 
the  majority  of  which  are  inhabited  by  titled  persons  and  afflueat 
families. 

According  to  Maitland,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  Grosvenor- 
street,  was  a  ducking  pond  '  and  three  forts  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication, drawn  round  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  by  order 
of  parliament,  in  the  year  1643.  One  at  the  lower  end  of  Brudon- 
street,  another  at  the  place  called  Oliver's  Mount,  and  the  third  at 
the  end  of  Tyburn  lane.  Hide  Park  road.'t 

iS^.  Mark's  Chapel. 

This  chapel  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  North  Audley  street ;  the 
west  front  is  the  cmlv  porticm  open  to  public  observation ;  the  south 
side  abuts  on  a  small  court-yard,  and  may  be  seen  by  passing  through 
the  chapel ;  the  other  porticms  are  closely  built  against.  The  plan 
gives  a  parallelogram,  with  a  portico  and  lobbies  of  considerable 
depth  at  the  west  end,  and  a  small  chancel  at  the  east.  The  west 
front  consists  of  a  capacious  portico,  composed  of  two  fluted  columns 
of  the  Athenian  Ionic  order,  and  the  same  number  of  antas,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rich  entablature.  From  the  roof  rises  a  square  tower, 
the  angles  canted  off  and  guarded  with  ante,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  low  dome,  crowned  with  a  cross. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  from  the  portico,  is  by  a  splendid 
doorway,  covered  with  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles  ;  it  leads  into 
a  lobby,  which  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  six  square  iusulated 
ant»,  surmounted  by  architraves  and  cornices,  <m  which  the  ceiling 
rests  ;  it  is  lighted  from  above.    The  body  of  the  chapel  has  two 

*  Mai.  Lond.  ut  nm.    This  slatae  lis,  and  tbererore  it  it  Co  be  regreUed 

and  the  one  in  Berkeley  tqaare  have  that  any  should  be  taken  away,  at  the 

been  taken  away,  and  not  replaced ;  for  two  above  have  l)een,  apparently  with- 

what  purpote  it  it  impottible  to  say.  out  any  cogent  reason  or  mcqte. 

There  are  few  ttataea  in  the  roe(ro)x>-  t  Gent.  Mag.  1789. 
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■eries  of  windows  on  each  8ide»  tlie  lower  are  slightly  arched,  the 
upper  round  headed  ;  the  arches  connected  internally  by  a  continued 
impost  cornice,  and  the  heads  bounded  by  moulded  architraves ; 
on  the  north  side  a  doorway  is  substituted  for  the  first  window 
from  the  west  in  the  lower  tier ;  the  east  end  is  recessed  in  the 
centre,  and  forms  a  small  chancel.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal ;  it 
consists  of  a  large  oblong  square  pannel  in  the  centre,  bounded  by 
a  bordering  of  square  pannels  ;  the  chancel  is  divided  by  cornices 
into  compartments.  The  altar-screen  is  in  imitation  of  marble ;  it 
is  divided  into  compartments  by  ant®,  surmounted  by  an  entabla- 
ture enriched  with  honeysuckles  and  mouldings  in  gold ;  above 
the  cornice  is  an  acroterium  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  pedestal, 
on  which  is  placed  a  chalice.  A  gallery  resting  on  Doric  columns 
occupies  the  west  end,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  interior  ;  the  fronts 
are  plainly  pannelled.  The  organ  is  a  handsome  design  in  three 
divisions,  covered  with  pediments ;  on  each  side  are  additional 
galleries  for  the  charity  children,  which  cover  a  part  of  the  lobbies. 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  according  to  the  modern  practice, 
are  copies  of  each  other,  and  are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
middle  aisle. 

The  architect  of  this  chapel  is  J.  Gandy.  esq. ;  it  was  commenced 
in  Sept.  1825y  and  consecrated  by  the  late  bishop  of  London^  (Dr. 
Howley)  on  25th  April,  1828.  It  was  built  bv  the  parish,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  of  5,555^.  lis.  from  tiie  commissioners  for 
building  new  churches  ;  it  is  estimated  to  accommodate  1,610 
persons. 

On  the  south  side  of  Grosvenor-street  is 

Growenar  House, 
The  residence  of  earl  Grosvenor ;  one  of  the  wings  of  this  palatial 
residence  is  completed,  and  forms  the  picture  gallery.  It  is  a  magni- 
ficent building  of  stone  of  Roman  architecture ;  the  order  the  Corin- 
thian of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybils  ;  the  elevation  is  in  two  portions, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other  ;  it  commences  with  a  rusticated  stylo^ 
bate  sustaining  four  columns  and  two  antse,  engaged  with  the  main 
wall  of  the  building  and  crowned  with  their  entablature  ;  in  the  inter- 
columniati<»s  are  blank  windows  of  IhePalladian  school,  fronted  with 
ballustrades  and  crowned  with  pediments ;  above  each  is  a  sunk  pannel 
containing  a  festoon  of  foliage  ;  the  entablature  is  surmounted  by  a 
blocking  course  broken  by  pedestals,  which  are  carried  up  to  a  conve- 
nient height  and  finished  with  vases ;  the  intervals  between  the  pe- 
destals are  occupied  with  a  ballustrade :  this  may  be  described  as  the 
first  portion  ;  this  part  of  the  design  which  is  advanced  a  trifling  de- 
gree before  tlie  olher,  only  differs  in  having  columns  substituted  for 
theantflB  of  the  other  portion  ;  the  entablature  is  here  surmounted 
by  an  attic  crowned  with  a  ballustrade ;  the  face  of  the  wall  is  pan- 
nelled, and  on  pedestals  placed  on  the  cornice  of  the  principal 
order,  corresponding  in  number  and  situation  wiUi  the  columns,  are 
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suigle  statues,  emblematic  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  fine  arts.  This 
part  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  a  grand  design,  which,  when 
completed,  will  vie  with  the  palaces  of  Venice  or  Rome,  and  in 
point  of  splendour  will  stand  alcaost  unrivalled  in  the  metropolis. 
The  architect  is  J.  Cundy,  esq. 

Bond*street,  Old  and  New,  have  long  been  celebrated  as  a  fashion- 
able lounge.  These  two,  in  fact,  form  only  one  street,  leading  from 
Piccadilly  on  Ihe  south,  to  Oxford*street  on  the  north,  about  half  a 
mile,  or  somewhat  better.  In  the  Weekly  Journal  for  June  1, 1717i 
it  is  observed  that,  '  the  new  buildings  between  Bond-street  and 
M ary-Ie-bone  go  on  with  all  possible  diligence ;  and  the  houses 
even  let  and  sell  before  they  are  built.  They  are  already  in  great 
forwardness.*  This  evidently  alludes  to  that  part  now  called  New 
Bond«street.  <  Could  the  builders  have  supposed  their  labours 
would  have  produced  a  place  so  extremeW  fashionable,  they  might 
probably  have  deviated  once  at  least  from  their  usual  parsimony, 
by  making  the  way  rather  wider;  as  it  is  at  present,  coaches  are 
greatly  impeded  in  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  but  this  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Bond-street  loungers,  who  arc  by  this 
defect  granted  glimpses  of  the  fashionable  and  generally  titled  fair 
that  pass  and  repass  from  two  till  five  o*clock  ;  and  for  their  accom- 
modation the  stand  of  hackney  coaches  was  removed  though  by 
straining  a  point  in  the  power  of  the  commission.** 

Bond-street  does  not  contain  many  houses  of  the  nobility,  being 
almost  filled  with  fashionable  shops ;  here  are  several  large  rooms 
occasionally  used  as  exhibition  rooms  for  works  of  art  and  other 
subjects. 

A  few  feet  eastward  of  Bond-street,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Con- 
duit-street, is 

Trinity  Chapel, 
founded  by  James  II.  though  not,  as  Mr.  Malcolm  observes,  in  the 
usual  manner.  '  It  is  well  known,*  he  continues,  '  that  James  wished 
to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  he  himself  professed; 
but  the  general  opposition  to  the  measure  he  met  with  seems  to 
have  had  but  little  weight ;  and  he  even  endeavoured  to  Imrce  his 
unwilling  subjects  by  summer  encampments  of  troops  on  Hoonsjow-* 
heath,  whence  he  vainly  imagined  they  might  be  influenced  to  inflict 
summary  vengeance  on  the  obstinate  and  hereticiil  Londoners. 
Part  of  his  policy  lay  in  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  army ;  to 
accomplish  which  he  caused  the  erection  of  the  original  Trinit« 
chapel,  constructetl  of  wood,  and  placed  on  wheels,  that  his  priests 
might  remove  it  from  one  situation  to  another  in  the  camp.  The 
secpiel  of  this  bigoted  folly  need  not  be  repeated.'* 

•  Nightingale's  Beauties  of  England,  chari^e  him  with '  bigoted  folly,'  merely 

X.  pt.  iv.  p.  675.  for  building  a  chapel   for  the  convef- 

t  Mf.  Nightingale  observes, «  If  this  sion  of  his  soldiers,  for  vhat  he  con- 

were  all  that  James  did,  surely  it  i»  loo  ceived  to  be  a  dangerous  error  to  the 

much  in  Mr.  Malcolm,  thus  roundly  to  true  religion.' 
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The  king  fled  from  London  and  his  kingdom  ;  but  the  chapel  <m 
the  contrary  moved  towards  the  former,  and  fixed  its  permanent 
residence  in  the  then  fields,  and  north  end  of  Bond-street,  where  it 
remained  in  ttatu  quo  till  1716,  when  it  perished  for  want  of  proper 
repairs. 

Dr.  Tenison,  vicar  ot  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  rebuilt  it,  (after 
the  determination  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  and  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioners  for  building  fifty  new  churches  to  make  it  the 
site  of  one  of  the  number,)  as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  his  numerous 
parishioners,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  ptfor. 

The  Royal  Imtitution^ 
for  the  encouragment  of  improvements  in  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
is  situated  the  east  side  of  Albemarle-street.  This  admirable  insti** 
tution  originated  in  the  year  1799,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
by  royal  charter,  under  the  name  and  title  of  '  The  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britam,'  for  the  ^  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  facilitating 
the  general  introduction  of  useful  mechanical  improvements.'  The 
members  consist  of  three  different  classes :  proprietors,  life-snb- 
scribers,  and  annual  subscribers.  The  institution  is  governed  by 
a  committee  of  nuie  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  proprie- 
tors :  three  for  three  years ;  three  for  two  years ;  and  three  for  one 
year. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  perfectly  plain  ;  double  windows 
barricade  the  front  of  the  house,  and  thus  keep  out  the  cold  in 
winter,  and  the  heat  in  summer.  There  is  a  very  spacious  and 
elegant  lecture-room,  designed  by  Mr.  Webster,  with  another  of 
less  size.  There  are  also  a  library,  a  news-room,  and  a  conver* 
2atione-room.  In  the  news-room,  besides  all  the  morning  and 
evening  papers,  the  monthly  and  other  periodical  publications  are 
regularly  taken  in,  both  English,  French,  and  German. 

Here  are  several  professors,  who  read  lectures  on  natural  history, 
chemistry,  the  arts,  &c. 

Clarges  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  street  of  that  name, 
which,  with  Bolton-street  and  Half-moon-street,  lead  to  May-fields. 
This  part  was  originally  called  Brook-fields ;  and  when  the  ancient 
fair,  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  St.  James'  hospital,  ceased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dissolution  of  that  hospital,  and  the  increase  of  build- 
ings, the  fair  was  removed  to  Brook-field,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
May-fair. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name,  as  applied  to  this  place,  we  have  the 
following  account :  *  May  fair  was  held  annually  for  fourteen  days 
on  the  north  of  the  present  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly ;  and  com- 
menced on  May  day.  After  the  suppression  of  this  fair,  the  fields 
were  rapidly  covered  with  new  buildings,  which  are  far  too  numerous 
to  particularize,  or  indeed  the  many  beautiful  streets  that  coaiam 
them.' 

A  paragraph  in  the  London  Journal  of  May  27,   1721,  says. 
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*  The  ground  on  which  May-fair  formerly  stood  is  marked  out 
for  a  large  square,  and  several  fine  streets  and  houses  are  built 
upon  it.' 

The  duke  of  Grafton  and  the  earl  of  Grantham  purchased  all 
the  waste  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Albemarle  and  Dover  streets, 
in  1723,  for  gardens ;  and  a  road  there,  leading  to  May-fair,  was 
turned  another  way. 

This  fair  was  productive  of  such  disorders,  that,  b  the  year  1708, 
the  following  presentment  was  made  to  the  grand  jury  of  West- 
minster, for  the  body  of  the  county  of  Middlesex : 

*  That  beins^  sensible  of  their  duty  to  make  presentment  of  such 
matters  and  things  as  were  public  enormities  and  inconveniences, 
and  being  encouraged  by  example  of  the  worthy  magistracy  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  their  late  proceedings  against  Bartholomew-fair, 
did  present,  as  a  public  nuisance  and  inconvenience,  the  yearly 
riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly,  in  a  place  called  Brook-field,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  in  this  county,  called  May- 
lair.  In  which  place  many  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons  did 
rendezvous,  and  draw  and  allure  young  persons,  servants,  and 
others,  to  meet  there,  to  game,  and  commit  lewdness  and  disorderly 
practices,  to  the  great  corruption  and  debauchery  of  their  virtue 
and  morals ;  and  in  which  mauy  and  great  riots,  tumults,  breachen 
of  the  peace,  open  and  notorious  lewdness,  and  murder  itself  had 
been  committed  ;  and  were  like  to  be  committed  again,  if  not  prp- 
vented  by  some  wise  and  prudent  method :  and  for  that  the  side 
fair  being  so  near  her  majesty*s  royal  person  and  government ;  by 
seditious  and  unreasonable  men  ;  taking  thereby  occasion  to  exe- 
cute their  roost  wicked  and  treasonable  designs.  Wherefore,  and 
because  the  said  fair,  as  it  was  then  used,  l^th  actually  was,  and 
had  so  fatal  a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
violation  of  her  peace,  and  the  danger  of  her  person ;  they  humbly 
conceived  it  worthy  the  care  of  those  in  power  and  authority  to 
rectify  the  same,  &c.* 

The  consequence  was  that  the  fair  was  abolished  for  that  time ; 
but  having  been  revived,  the  place  was  covered  with  booths,  tem- 
porary theatres,  and  every  incitement  to  low  pleasure ;  but  it  re- 
ceived its  final  dissolution  duruig  the  reign  of  George  11.  when  a 
riot  having  commenced,  a  peace  officer  was  killed  in  endeavouring 
to  quell  it. 

Curzon  chapel,  Curzon-street,  now  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
this  once  gay  scene  of  riot  and  merriment.  It  is  a  plain  brick  edi- 
fice with  projecting  porches.  The  interior  is  plain,  and  has  a 
gallery  round  three  sides  with  a  neat  organ.  The  whole  is  at  pre- 
sent under  repair.*  Opposite  is  a  neat  but  small  mansion  of  the 
Ionic  order,  formerly  the  residence  of  Stuart  Worlley,  esq. 

Shepherd's  market  has  now  lost  almost  all  its  popularity,  St 
George's  market  having  rendered  it  almost  useless :  it  is  still,  how- 
«  O.nobiir,  1828. 
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ever,  a  trifling  repository  for  butchers*  ineat»  vegetables,  and 
poultry. 

Down-street,  Park-street,  and  Hamiltcm-street,  are  the  only  ave- 
nues of  consequence  till  we  come  to  Hyde-park  corner. 

Park-lane,  a  long  street,  leads  from  the  top  of  Oxford-street, 
near  Tyburn  turnpike,  to  Hyde-park  corner,  Piccadilly.  It  is  a 
noble  street,  built  only  an  the  eastern  side ;  the  other  fronting 
Hyde-park. 

In  Stanhope-street  is 

Chesterfield  Hornet 

built  by  the  celebrated  earl  of  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
It  is  a  very  elegant  structure;  the  stone  colonnades  leading 
from  the  wings  being  extremely  beautiful.  The  windows  in  the 
first  floor  are  square  headed,  with  alternate  arched  and  angular 
pediments.  Over  the  doorway  is  an  arched  pediment  broken  to 
admit  the  family  arms.  The  staircase  once  belonged  to  the  magni- 
ficent mansicm  of  the  late  duke  of  Chandos,  at  Canons.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  well  laid  out  as  a 
garden. 

Facing  Chapel-street,  South  Audley-street,  on  the  east  side  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  George*s,  Hanover-square.  It  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  with  a  low  stone  portico ;  above  this  a  square  clumsy 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  equally  clumsy  octagon  brick  spire 
stuccoed.     The  interior  is  nearly  without  ornament. 

We  will  now  finally  quit  this  part  of  Westminster,  by  a  brief  no- 
tice of  Tyburn. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  contained  five  hides  of  land  belcmging  to 
the  convent  of  Barking,  to  which  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  at 
the  conquest.  Having  passed  through  various  hands,  part  of  it  was 
given  by  William,  marquis  of  Berkeley,  to  sir  Reginald  Bray,  prime 
minister  to  Henry  VIII. ;  the  other  portions  belonged  to  lord  Ber- 
gavenny,  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

In  the  year  1^83,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  lease  of  it  to  Edward 
Forest,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  16/.  Us.  8cf. 

The  whole  manor  and  its  appurtenances  was  granted  to  the  same 
family  by  James  I.  for  the  sum  of  829/.  3«.  Ad,  In  the  year 
1710  it  was  purchased  by  John  Austin,  esq.  (afterwards  sir  John 
Austin,)  by  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  only  daughter 
and  heir  married  Edward  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

The  manor  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Portland.* 

Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that  Tyburn,  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 
when  the  gentle  Mortimer  f wished  his  days  here,  was  called  The 
Elms.  The  latter  name  did  not  come  from  tye  and  hum^  from  the 
ancient  manner  of  capital  punishments,  but  from  bourne,  the  Saxon 
word  for  a  brook,  which  gave  name  to  the  manor  before  the  con- 
quest. 

*  LysoDt'  Env.  of  London,  ill.  p.  247 
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Here  was  alio  a  village  and  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  which  decaying,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Marybone. 

The  brook  of  Tyburn,  which  is  now  dried  up,  was  so  copious  in  the 
year  1238,  that  it  furnished  nine  conduits  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water. 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  used  to  repair  to  a  building,  called 
the  City  Banquettmg-house,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford-«treet,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  their  ladies  in  waggons,  to  inspect  the  con- 
duits, and  then  to  partake  of  their  banquet. 

In  1620,  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  was  enjoined  by 
her  priests  to  walk  to  Tyburn  by  way  of  penance.  Her  offence  is 
not  mentioned,  but  Charles  was  so  disgusted  at  this  insolence,  that 
it  is  said  he  soon  after  sent  them,  and  all  her  majesty's  French  ser- 
vants, out  of  the  kingdom. 

Returning  to  Piccadilly  we  will  proceed  westward.  The  White 
Horse  Cellar  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  place  from  whence  nu- 
merous coaches  to  all  parts  of  the  west  of  England  start  daily. 

Ai  the  corner  of  Berkeley-street,  but  in  Piccadilly,  stands 

Devonshire  House. 

This  part  of  the  street  was  formerly  called  Portugal-street,  as  far 
as  the  turnpike  at  Hyde  Park  corner.  A  long  time  subsequent  to 
the  year  1700  this  mansion  was  the  last  house  in  the  street.  It 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  recedes  a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  houses  in 
the  street.  There  is  nothing  in  its  exterior  appearance  to  reconi* 
mend  it  to  particular  notice  ;  but  its  interior  is  richly  stored  with 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  any  private  collection.  Here  are 
the  productions  of  Titiano,  Guido,  Tintoretto,  Salvator  Rosa,  Rem- 
brandt, Carlo  Cagoani,  and  others.  The  portrait  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  by  Titiano,  is  reckoned  uncommonly  fine ;  and  the  picture 
>  by  Salvator  Rosa,  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence  of  this  great  mas- 
ter's productions,  Rembrandt's  Jewish  Rabbi  is  also  deserving  of 
particular  notice  ;  nor  should  Tintoretto's  portrait  of  Marc  Antonio 
de  Dominis  be  overlooked.  This  person  was  the  archbishop  of 
Spalatro. 

Here  also  are  portraits  of  Hampden's  friend,  Arthur  Goodwin  ; 
Jane,  lady  Wharton  ;  the  famous  lord  Falkland  ;  sir  Thomas 
Brown,  his  lady,  and  four  daughters,  painted  by  Dobson ;  Carlo 
Cagnani,  by  himself;  the  old  countess  of  Desmcmd,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  ancient  mansion  lived  Christiana,  wife  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Devon,  in  great  splendour  and  hospitality.  She  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  the  year  1674. 

According  to  Pennant,  this  house  was,  in  her  days,  the  great 
resort  of  wits,  *  Waller  made  it  his  theatre  ;  and  Denham  is  said 
here  to  have  prated  more  than  ever.'* 

The  first  duke  of  Devonshire  took  down  the  house,  and  built 
*  Pennsot's  London. 
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anoiher ;  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the'i«i]|ii  of  George  II ;  after 
which  the  present  building  was  constructed  from  one  of  Kenfs  de- 
signs, at  an  expense  of  twenty  thousand  p6unds,  including  one 
thousand  pounds  presented  by  the  third  duke  to  the  artiH  for  his 
plans,  &c. 

The  apartments  are  very  grand,  and  are  built  in  a  capital  style. 

Hyde  Park  corner  is  remarkable  as  the  site  from  whence  distan- 
ces are  usually  taken  to  all  places  west  of  London.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  entrances ;  and,  from  its  elevation,  and  the  number  of 
elegant  structures  adjoinhig  and  in  progression,  cannot  fail  of  im- 
pressing very  powerfully  the  ideas  of  strangers  visiting  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  mass  of  buildings,  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Adams',  Apsley  house,*  built  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Bathurst,  now  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  ; 
Hyde  Park,  and  the  enchanting  views  which  in  every  quarter  attract 
the  eye,  form  such  an  assemblage  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  is  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  and  populous  city. 

KnighUbridye, 

This  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  great  western  road,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Kensington  church.  It  was  formerly  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martins  in  the  Fields,  but  now  belongs  to  that  of  St.  George,  Hano- 
ver square.  Here  was  formerly  a  lazar  house,  or  hospital,  held 
tinder  the  church  of  Westminster,  and  destitute  of  endowment, 
though  the  patients  were  usually  thirty  or  forty  in  number.  When, 
or  by  whom,  this  hospital  was  erected,  is  not  known,  but  that  it  was 
of  ancient  origin  is  certain  ;  for  in  1629,  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
the  bishop  of  London  for  leave  to  rebuild  the  chapel  belonging  to 
this  house  at  their  own  cost  and  charges.  It  is  a  neat  brick  build- 
ing ;  over  the  door  is  inscribed  '  Knightsbridge  chapel,  1789.* 

It  appears  that  this  part  of  the  western  road  was  not  very  safe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  followhig  remark  occurs  in  some 
MS.  additions  to  Norden*s  Speculum  Britannise :  *  Kingesbridge, 
commonly  called  Stone  bridge,  is  near  Hyde  Park  corner,  where  J 
wish  no  good  man  to  walk  too  late,  unless  he  can  make  his  partie 
good.'  A  bridge  still  remains,  (the  boundary  of  St.  George's  pa- 
rish from  Kensington)  over  the  shallow  stream  which  crosses  the 
high  road  in  the  vicinity  of  this  chapel. 

Near  Hyde  Park  corner,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  stands 

St.  George's  HospiiaL 
This  undertaking  was  set  on  foot,  in  the  year  1733,  by  some 
gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned   in  a  charity  of  a  similar  de- 
scription in  Chapel-street,  Westminster.     But  the  house  in  which 
that  institution  had  been  carried  on,  being  old  and  ruinous,  it  wtis 

^  At  the  preaeot  time  (Oct.  1828)  being  enlarged  with  an  elegant  front  of  stOLe^ 
the  lower  part  raiticated. 
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found  necessary  to  remove,  when  a  considerable  number,  but  not 
Ihe  majority,  gave  the  preference  to  this  building,  which  had  been 
the  residence  of  lord  Lanesborough,  who  died  there  in  1724,  but 
was  then  vacant.  Having  determined  upon  this  spot,  and  bebg 
supported  by  the  medical  department,  the  minority  separated  from 
the  old  institution,  and  solicited  subscnptiims  for  their  new  esta- 
blishment, with  such  zeal,  that  in  less  than  three  months,  the  wings 
were  built  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  patients. 

This  hospital  enjoys  a  fine  situation,  and  has  all  the  benefit  of  a 
clear  and  pure  air.  It  is  a  very  neat  building,  and  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely  plain,  yet  is  not  devoid  of  ornament.  It  has  two  small 
wings,  and  a  large  front,  with  only  one  door,  which  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  few  steps.  On  tlie  top 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  pediment  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  ;  and  under  this  ornament  is  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
expressing  the  noble  use  to  which  this  structure  is  applied. 

The  present  building  will  be  taken  down,  and  a  new  edifice 
erected  a  little  south  of  it. 

The  manor  of  Knightsbridge  belongs  to  the  church  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  they  were  in  possession  of  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
I. ;  during  the  temporary  alienation  of  the  church  lands  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  property  of  sir 
George  Stonehouse. 

Returning  to  Hyde  Park  corner,  and  turning  south,  we  enter  the 
Green  Park;  and  proceeding  down  Constitution  hill,  arrive  at 

St.  Georges  Palace. 

Formerly  Buckingham  House,  which  was  erected  in  1703,  on  the 
site  of  what  was  originally  called  the  Mulberry  gardens ;  the  au- 
thor of  the  New  View  of  London,  mentions  its  vicinity  to  Ar- 
lington house,*  then  the  residence  of  the  learned  and  accomplished 
John,  duke  of  Buckinghamshire;  who,  after  passing  an  active  life 
distingiushed  by  bravery,  retired  from  his  labours  to  that  mansion, 
and  died  1720-1,  aged  75. 

The  editors  of  *  London  and  its  Environs  described,'  8vo.  1761, 
have  preserved  a  letter  written  by  this  nobleman  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  accurately  and  elegantly  describes  Bucking- 
ham house — '  The  avenues  to  the  house  are  along  St.  James*s  park, 
through  rows  of  goodly  elms  on  one  hand,  and  gay  flourishing  limes 
on  the  other  ;  that  for  coaches,  this  for  walking ;  with  the  Mall 
lying  betwixt  them.  This  reaches  to  an  iron  pallisade  that  encom- 
passes a  square  court,  which  has  in  the  midst  a  great  basin  with 
statues  and  water-works ;  and  from  its  entrance  rises  all  the  way 
imperceptibly,  till  we  mount  to  a  terrace  in  the  front  of  a  large 
ball,  paved  with  square  white  stones,  mixed  with  a  dark  coloured 

*  Celebrated  by  Charles  Dryden,  id       Nichol's  Select  Colleclion  of  PoeiD% 
Horii   ArlingtoDiani,    ad.  el.   Dom.       vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
Henricum  Comi!ein  Arlingtouise.*  Sec 
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marble ;  the  walls  of  it  covered  with  a  set  of  pictures,  done  in  the 
school  of  Raphael. 

Out  of  this  on  the  right  hand  we  go  into  a  parlour  thirty-three 
feet  by  thirty-nine,  with  a  niche  fifteen  feet  broad  for  a  beaufet, 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  placed  within  an  arch,  with  pilasters 
of  divers  colours,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  high  as  the  ceiliQg,  is 
painted  by  Ricci.  From  hence  we  pass  through  a  suite  of  large 
rooms,  into  a  bed-chamber  of  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty-seven; 
within  it  is  a  large  closet  that  opens  into  a  green-house. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  are  three  stone  arches,  supported  by 
three  Corinthian  pillars,  under  one  of  which  we  go  up  forty-eight 
steps,  ten  feet  broad,  each  step  of  one  entire  Portland  stone. 
These  stairs,  by  the  help  of  two  resting-places,  are  so  very  easy, 
there  is  no  need  of  leaning  on  the  iron  balluster.  The  walls  are 
painted  with  the  story  of  Dido ;  whom,  though  the  poet  was 
obliged  to  despatch  away  mournfully,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Lavinia,  the  better  natured  painter  has  brought  no  further  than  ta 
that  fatal  cave,  where  the  lovers  appear  just  entering. 

The  roof  of  this  staircase,  which  is  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  forty  feet  by  thirty-six,  filled  with  the  figures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. In  the  midst  is  Juno,  condescending  to  beg  assistance  from 
Venus,  to  bring  about  a  marriage  which  the  Fates  intended  should 
be  the  ruin  of  her  own  darling  queen  and  people.  By  which  that 
sublime  poet  intimates,  that  we  should  never  be  over-eager  for  any 
thbg,  either  in  our  pursuits  or  our  prayers,  lest  what  we  endeavour 
or  ask  too  violently  for  our  interest,  should  be  granted  us  by  Pro- 
vidence only  in  order  to  our  ruin. 

The  bas-reliefs  and  all  the  little  squares  above  are  all  episodical 
paintings  of  the  same  story :  and  the  largeness  of  the  whole  had 
admitted  of  a  sure  remedy  against  any  decay  of  the  colours  from 
saltpetre  in  the  wall,  by  making  another  of  oak  laths  four  inches 
within  it,  and  so  primed  over  like  a  picture. 

From  a  wide  landing-place  on  the  stairs'  head,  a  great  double 
door  opens  into  an  apartment  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that 
below,  only  three  feet  higher:  notwithstanding  which,  it  would 
appear  too  low,  if  the  higher  saloon  had  not  been  divided  from  it. 

The  first  room  of  this  floor  has  within  it  a  closet  of  original 
pictures,  which  yet  are  not  so  entertaining  as  the  delightful  pros- 
pect from  the  windows.  Out  of  the  second  room  a  pair  of  great 
doors  give  entrance  into  the  saloon,  which  is  thirty-five  feet  high, 
tliirty-six  broad,  and  forty-five  long ;  in  the  midst  of  its  roof  a 
round  picture  of  Oentileschi,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  represents 
the  Muses  playing  in  concert  to  Apollo  l}ing  along  a  cloud  to  hear 
them.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  adorned  with  paintings  relating  to 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  undernealli  divers  original  pictures  hang 
all  in  good  lights,  by  the  help  of  an  upper  row  of  windows  which 
drowns  the  glaring. 

Much  of  this  seems  appertaining  to  parade;  and  therefore  I  am 
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^ad  to  leave  it,  to  de9crit>e  the  rest,  which  is  for  conveoiency.  At 
first,  a  covered  passage  from  the  kitchen  without  doors^  and  alio* 
ther  down  to  the  cellars  and  all  the  offices  within.  Near  this,  a 
large  and  lightsome  back  stairs  leads  up  to  such  an  entry  above,  aa 
secures  our  private  bed-chamber  both  from  lioise  and  cold.  Hera 
we  have  necessary  dressing-rooms  and  closets,  from  which  arte  the 
pleasantest  views  of  all  the  house,  with  a  little  door  for  comtnani- 
catlon  betwixt  this  private  apartment  and  the  great  one; 

These  stairs,  and  these  of  the  same  kind  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  carrying  us  up  to  the  highest  story,  are  fitted  for  the  women 
and  children,  with  the  floors  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  all  noise 
over  my  wife's  head.  In  mentioning  the  court  at  first,  I  forgot  the 
two  wings  in  it,  built  on  stone  aroies,  which  join  the  house  by 
corridores,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  In  one  of  those  wings  is  a 
large  kitchen,  thirty  feet  high,  with  an  open  cupola  on  the  top;  near 
it  a  larder,  brewhouse,  and  laundry,  with  rooms  over  them  for 
servants ;  the  upper  sort  of  servants  are  lodged  in  the  other  wing, 
which  has  also  two  wardrobes,  and  a  store-room  for  fruit. 

On  the  top  of  all,  a  leaden  cistern,  holding  fifty  tons  of  water, 
driven  up  by  an  engine  from  the  Thames,  supplies  all  the  water 
works  in  the  courts  and  gardens  which  lie  quite  round  the  house ; 
through  one  of  which  a  grass-walk  conducts  to  the  stables,  built 
round  a  court,  with  six  coach-houses  and  forty  stalls.  I  will  add 
but  one  thing  before  I  carry  you  into  the  gardeik,  and  that  is  about 
walking  too,  but  it  is  on  the  top  of  all  the  house,  which  being  covered 
with  smooth  milled  lead,  and  defended  by  a  parapet  of  ballusters 
from  all  apprehension  as  well  as  danger,  entertains  the  eye  with  a 
far  distant  prospect  of  hills  and  dales,  and  near  one  of  parks  and 
gardens.  To  these  gardens  we  go  down  froni  the  house  by  seven 
steps  into  a  grand  walk  that  reaches  across  the  garden,  with  a 
covered  arbour  at  each  end  of  it.  Another  of  thirty  feet  broad  leads 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  lies  between  two  groves  of  tall 
lime-trees,  planted  in  several  equal  ranks^  upcm  a  carpet  of  grass  ; 
the  outside  of  these  groves  are  bordered  with  tubs  of  bays  and 
orange-trees.  At  the  end  of  this  broad  walk  you  go  up  to  a  ter- 
race four  hundred  paces  long,  with  a  large  semicircle  in  the  middle, 
from  whence  is  beheld  the  queen^s  two  parks,  and  a  great  part  of 
Surrey ;  then  going  down  a  few  steps,  you  walk  on  the  bank  of  a 
canal,  600  yards  long  and  seventeen  broad,  with  two  rows  of  Kmes 
on  each  side  of  it.  On  one  side  of  this  terrace,  a  wall,  covered  with 
roses  and  jessamines,  is  made  low,  to  admit  the  view  of  a  meadow 
full  of  cattle  just  under  it  (no  disagreeable  object  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,)  and  at  each  end  a  descent  into  parterres,  with  fountains 
and  water-works.  From  the  biggest  of  these  parterres  we  pass 
into  a  little  square  garden :  below  all  this  is  a  kitchen  garden,  full 
of  the  best  sorts  of  fruits,  and  which  has  several  walks  in  it  for  the 
coldest  weather/ 

Thus  for  the  duke^  own  description :  scfveral  alterations  were 
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subsequently  made.  The  *  goodly  elms  and  gay  flouriahine  limes/ 
went  to  decay.  The  '  iron  pallisade'  assumed  a  moiv  modern  Aiid 
8iDi)>le  form*;  and  of  the  *  great  bason  with  statues  and  water* 
works/  no  traces  remained  when  Mr.  Nightingale  Tisited  the 
pakce.  Many  of  these  8tatue«  were  deposited  in  the  famous  lead 
statue  yard,  in  Piccadilly ;  but  that  also  has  now  ceased  to  exist.* 

The  terrace  mentioned  in  the  duke^s  description  was  entirely  done 
away.  The  '  covered  passage  from  the  kitchen'  was  built  up;  the 
*  corridores  supported  on  Ionic  pillars/  was  filled  in  with  brick 
work,  and  modern  door-ways,  windows,  with  compartments  over 
them,  inserted  therein,  with  strings,  plinth^  &o.  constituting  con- 
cealed passages  from  the  wings  to  the  house.  The  duke's  *  kitchen, 
with  an  open  cupola,  at  top,'  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  above  quoted,  adds,  *  that  Colin 
Campt>eirs  plan,  as  seen  externally,  is  now  nearly  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pallisade,  great  bason,  covered  passages, 
the  building  up  of  the  corridores,  terrace^  or  flight  of  steps, 
and  an  additional  door-way,  to  the  left  wing.  His  front,  the  pilas- 
ters at  the  extremity  of  the  line  taken  away,  as  is  the  terrace ;  cir- 
cular pediment  to  the  door<»way»  altered  to  a  triangular  one.  The 
festoons  of  fbwers  and  fruit,  which  were  under  the  windows  of  the 
principal  floor,  are  now  cut  out,  and  in  their  place  the  side  ballus" 
trades  remain  in  continuation  ;  cills  of  three  mouldings  only  remain 
under  the  wmdows  of  the  principal  floor ;  a  continued  string  occu- 
pies their  place  to  the  hall  story  ;  to  the  attic  floor,  architraves ;  to 
tlie  four  sides  of  the  windows  of  the  wings  common  modem  cills  ; 
additions  of  a  frieze  and  cornice  have  been  made  to  the  architraves 
of  the  windows  of  the  hall  and  the  principal  floors.  The  uiscription 
in  the  frieze  is  painted  out ;  the  statues  on  the  dwarf  pilasters  are 
taken  away,  as  also  are  the  vases  from  the  corridores.  The  pedi- 
ments which  were  on  the  dormer  windows  of  the  wings  have  given 
place  to  a  flat  head ;  and  there  is  an  additional  door-'way  to  the 
left  wing  made  out  with  common  scrolls,  corntce>  &%s*  An  extensive 
library  has  also  been  added  to  the  |^»lace.' 

The  front  was  of  red  brick,  with  white  pilasters,  entablatures, 
door  and  window  frames.  Had  the  house  bneen  of  stone,  the  Ionic 
wings  and  centre  might  have  had  a  far  better  effect.f 

The  cartoons  of  Raffaello  which  formerly  decorated  this  palace 
have  been  removed  to  Hampton -court.  Besides  several  others  by 
various  masters,  many  of  Mr.  West^s  admirable  productions  adorned 
this  house,  particularly  the  following :  Cyrus  presented  to  his  gramt« 
father ;  Reguius  leavmg  Rome  on  his  return  to  Carthage ;  death 
of  the  chevalier  Bayard ;  death  of  general  Wolfe ;  death  of  Epa^^ 
minondas ;  Hannibal  vowing  enmity  to  the  Romans ;  the  wife  of 
Arminius  brought  captive  to  the  emperor  Germanicus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Buckingham-house  tilt  the  year  1826,  when 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  premier,  made  a  con- 
*  GebC  Mag.  vol.  Ixxsv.  p.  86.  t  Malcolm,  \*o|.  iy.  p.  S63. 
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siderable  grant  towards  altering  and  refitting  up  this  house  as  the 
principal  palace  of  his  majesty.  The  architect  appointed  was  John 
Nash,  esq.  and  at  the  present  time  an  immense  expence  has  been 
incurred  without  producing  such  an  edifice  aa  the  nation  fully  ex- 
pected for  the  residence  of  their  sovereign. 

The  palace  is  very  extensive,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  ;  the  four  sides  will,  when  the  structure  is  completed, 
be  closed  by  a  handsome  railing  <m  each  side  of  a  magnificent  ardi 
constructed  entirely  of  marble ;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  arch  of  Constantine.  Of  the  main  building,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  praise ;  the  design  is  frittered  into  a  multiplicity  of  parts, 
and  the  detail  is  in  a  style  of  littleness  unbecoming  a  building  of  so 
exalted  a  nature. 

The  eastern  elevation  being  the  principal  front  is  the  most  oma 
mental ;  it  consists  of  three  stories  in  elevation,  besides  a  fourth 
concealed  by  the  ballustrade ;  the  first  btory  is  fronted  by  a  colon- 
nade or  continued  portico  of  the  Greek  Doric  order,  broken  into 
occasionally  by  projecting  parts  of  the  whole  main  building ;  the 
columns  are  iron,  the  frieze  is  omitted,  the  architrave  and  cornice 
are  stone,  the  order  is  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a  second  order  of  architecture,  the  Corin- 
thian, which  is  displayed  ui  a  portico  composed  of  eight  columns 
in  pairs,  the  lower  order  being  similarly  arranged  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity ;  the  upper  order  is  surmounted  by  its  entablature  witli 
a  richly  sculptured  frieze,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  intended  to  be  an  alto-relievo,  repre- 
senting '  the  triumph  of  Britannia,'  by  Mr.  Bailey,  on  the  acroteria 
are  three  full  siz^d  statues.  This  portico  projects  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  a  carriage  passing  under  it. 

The  view  of  the  dome  of  the  garden  front  behind  this  portico,  is 
universally  considered  a  great  eye-sore  from  its  total  want  of  oma* 
ment.  At  the  distance  of  three  divisions  of  the  mahi  building  are 
other  porticoes  composed  of  four  columns  in  pairs;  on  the  entabla- 
ture groups  of  military  and  naval  trophies ;  an  unsightly  attic  forms 
a  bad  finish  to  these  porticoes;  the  main  building  has  large  and 
handsome  windows  between  the  porticoes,  and  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  the  entablature  continued  from  the  porticoes,  and 
surmounted  by  a  ballustrade.  The  original  wings  were  broken  into 
three  distinct  piles  of  buildings,  a  fault  so  glaring  as  to  occasion 
their  total  re-construction ;  they  have  been  finished  in  an  uni- 
form but  plainer  style  with  the  principal  front ;  the  ends  of  each 
wing  have  a  portico,  the  upper  order  consisting  of  four  columns 
surmounted  with  a  pediment,  the  tvmpanum  to  be  embellished  with 
sculptures,  having  reference  to  the  central  group,  and  on  the 
acroteria  will  be  statues.  The  north  and  south  fronts  are  nearly 
uniform,  but  the  designs  are  far  from  complete,  owing  to  the  altera 
tion  which  has  taken  place;  a  colonnade  or  continued  portico 
having  a  concaved  portion  in  the  centre  decorates  the   basement. 
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The  chapel  is  an  octagon  situated  on  tlie  south  Aide  at  the  junction 
oi  the  wing  with  the  main  building  ;  it  is  intended  to  be  finished  in 
the  style  of  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens.  The  garden  front 
b  deemed  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  ;  the  basement  is  fronted 
by  a  raised  terrace  guarded  by  a  ballustrade/  alK>vc  this  the  eleva- 
tion shews  four  stories  in  height,  the  lower  rusticated  and  pierced 
with  windows  and  entrances ;  it  serves  as  a  slylobate  to  the  upper 
order,  which  is  also  the  Corinthian.  In  width  the  front  is  broken 
by  five  projections,  the  central  is  a  circular  bow  decorated  with  a 
perystyle  of  columns,  and  crowned  with  an  altic'and  spherical  dome, 
the  unlucky  object  which  has  been  visited  with  such  severity  of  cri- 
ticism ;  the  other  projections  arc  copies  of  the  minor  porticoes  in 
the  principal  front ;  the  lower  stories  are  finished  between  the  pro- 
jections with  a  ballustrade,  and  the  elevation  with  the  entablature 
of  the  order  which  forms  a  crowning  member  throughout  the  build- 
ing. At  the  extremities  of  the  terrace  are  pavillions  resembling 
Grecian  temples  of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  gardens  have  been  completely  altered.  In  order  to  conceal 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  the  great  pile  of  stabling  lately 
erected  in  Pimlico,  a  large  artificial  mound  has  been  raised,  and 
planted  with  curious  shrubs  and  trees.  Behind  this  a  fish  pond  has 
been  formed ;  the  remainder  is  laid  out  in  parterres  and  shrubberies. 

The  entrance  to  the  gardens  from  Piccadilly  is  through  a  splendid 
arch,  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Severus  at  Rome,  the  architecture 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  the  same  city.  It  is  intended 
to  l>e  richly  decorated  with  statues  and  reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
group  of  sculpture.     The  architect  is  John  Nash,  esq. 

The  screen  of  the  Ionic  order  opposite  which  forms  the  entrance  to 
Hyde  park  consists  of  three  arches  united  by  an  open  colonnade. 
The  order  is  Ionic ;  the  columns  stand  on  a  stylobate  about  six  feet 
in  height ;  the  centre  arch  has  two  pair  of  insulated  columns  ranged 
at  the  sides  of  the  entrance ;  the  side  arches  have  single  columns 
grouped  with  anlae,  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  piers ;  the  in- 
tervals between  the  arches  are  occupied  by  colonnades  composed  re- 
spectively of  six  columns ;  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  entabla- 
tare  and  blocking  course.  The  centre  arch  is  crowned  with  a  heavy 
acroterium,  which  is  sculptured  in  basso  relievo  with  a  procession 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  finbhed  with  a 
sub-cornice.  Both  faces  of  the  screen  are  alike;  two  subordinate 
entrances  for  foot  passengers  form  a  kind  of  wing  in  each  side  the 
main  structure.  The  lodge  is  a  small  temple  of  the  Greek  Doric 
order.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Decimus  Burton,  esq.  and 
the  sculptor  R.  Westmacolt,  esq. 

Hyde  Park. 
This  demesne  formerly  belonged   to  the  abbots  and  canons  of 
Westminster  abbey  ;  but  Henry  VIII.  obtained  it  in  exchange  for 
other  lands.      Notwithstanding  its  present  very  great   extent,  it 
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WM  origiaally  much  larger  than  even  at  presenl,  being  much 
veduoMl  by  the  enclosure  of  Kensington^gardens.*  From  a 
•urrey  made  in  the  year  1662,  Hyde  park  contamed  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  valued  at  894/.  13f.  8d.  per  annum ;  the 
timber  growing  thereupon  was  valued  at  the  sum  of  4,7701.  19«.  6d.; 
the  deer  at  800/. ;  the  materials  of  a  lodge  at  120/.;  and  those  of 
a  building  designed  for  a  banquetting-house,  at  126/.  ia«.  The 
park  was  divided  into  lots,  and  being  sold  to  several  purchaserf, 
produced  the  sum  of  17,068/.  6t,  Qd.  including  the  timber  and  deer. 
After  the  Restoration,  when  the  crown  lands  were  resumed  hito  the 
king's  hands,  this  park  was  replenished  with  deer,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  brick  wall,  having  before  that  time  been  fenced  with 
pales,  t 

The  following  description  of  the  diversions  of  Hyde  park,  'about 
that  time,  will  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable:  '  May  1,  1654.  This 
day  was  more  observed  by  people  going  a  maying  than  for  divers 
years  past.  Great  resort  to  Hyde  park ;  many  hundred  of  rich 
coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire,  but  most  shameful  powdered  hair 
men,  and  painted  spotted  women,  some  men  plaid  with  a  silver  bail, 
and  some  took  their  recreation,  but  his  highness  the  lord  protector 
went  not  thither,  nor  any  of  the  lords  of  the  council.'  It  was  aliout 
this  time  that  Cromwell  met  with  an  accident  in  Hyde  park,  which 
had  near  cost  him  his  life.  Takbig  the  air  tliere  one  day  with 
secretary  Thurloe,  in  his  own  coach  and  six,  he  chose  to  turn  cha- 
rioteer ;  but  the  horses  proving  ungovernable,  he  was  thrown  from 
the  box,  and  in  his  fall  discharged  one  of  his  pocket  pistols. 

This  extensive  piece  of  ground  is  a  place  of  singular  beauty,  and 
has  a  fme  piece  of  water,  somewhat  ridiculously  called  The  Ser- 
pentine River,  which  was  formed  in  the  year  1730,  by  enlarging 
the  bed  of  a  stream  flowing  through  the  park,  which,  takmg  its  rise 
at  Bayswater,  on  the  Uxbridge-ioad,  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Ranelagh. 

An  intelligent  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  April  and 
May,  1816,  has  suggested  several  valuable  improvements  in  this 
river.  He  remarks  that,  whoever  rides  or  walks  along  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  must  be  struck  with  the  very  disagreeable  effect  of 
the  head  that  now  interrupts  the  continuation  that  might  be  given  to 
that  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  a  hollow,  between  rising  and  varied 
banks  (as  by  this  writer's  improvements  they  would  then  be  made), 
clothed  with  wood,  amongst  which  its  termination  might  be  hid. 
This  should  be  done  with  a  simple  and  easy  flow,  as  there  is  nothmg 
to  justify  any  very  sudden  turns  or  abrupt  breaks,  which  would  only 
produce  littleness  and  confusion. 

The  walk  above-mentioned,  when  separated  from  the  rides  by  a 
rail,  and  joined  to  that  above  it,  near  the  (rarden-gate,  would  be  one 
of  the  roost  beautiful  of  any  in  the  park.   That  in  the  gardens  would 

*  KensiDgtoD  palace  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Kenaiogton. 
t  LytoQ*8  Env.  ii.  p.  18S. 
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be  at  least  equally  no,  by  being  carried  in  a  winding  manner  along 
the  two  aides  of  the  water,  which  it  would  look  down  upon,  and 
coramand  the  reaches  of.  Several  other  almost  equally  judicious 
and  important  alterations  are  suggested  in  the  above  valuable 
work. 

Some  years  ago  Hyde  park  was  somewhat  deficient  in  wood, 
many  of  the  old  trees  l>eing  much  decayed  ;  but  since  the  time  aK- 
loded  to,  many  plantations  have  been  made,  aud  its  general  appear- 
ance is  BOW  greatly  enlivened. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  river,  are  the  lodge  and  gar« 
dens  of  the  keeper,  which  have  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  powder  magazine,  however,  takes  off  from  the 
beauty. 

Besides  being  the  most  fashionable  of  our  Sunday  promenades, 
Hyde  park  is  used  for  field  days  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  and 
for  some  reviews. 

Since  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  great  improvements 
bave  been  made  in  the  entrances  to  Hyde  park.  Elegant  lodges 
and  gates  have  been  erected  opposite  Grosvenor-street  and  Stan- 
liope-street;  they  are  of  the  Doric  order,  from  the  designs  of 
Decimus  Burton,  esq.  and  were  erected  in  1B26.  The  wall  has  been 
taken  down  from  Hyde-park-corncr  towards  Knightsbridge,  and  a 
light  iron  railing  substituted.  The  new  gate  at  Hyde-park-corner 
has  been  already  noticed  ;*  and  a  new  walk,  with  handsome  raiU 
ings,  has  been  formed  from  the  above  gate  to  the  one  opposite 
Stanhope-street. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  is  the  gigantic  and 
absufd 

Slaiue  of  Achilies. 

This  figure  of  a  naked  warrior  is  eighteen  feet  hi  height,  and  is 
placed  00  a  massy  pedestal  of  granite,  on  which  is  the  following 
Wflcription't 

<  To  Arthar,  doke  of  WelliDgtoD,  and  hia  brave  companions  in  arms  this 
atalpe  of  Achil)es«  cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  batllet  of  Salamanca  Vittoris, 
Toulouse  aiid  Waterlog,  is  inscribed  by  their  countrywomen. 

On  the  basii 

'  Placed  OD  this  spot  the  18tb  day  of  Jane,  1899,  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
George  J  V.» 

This  statue  was  executed  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  is  a  copy  of 
an  ancient  bronxe  figure  placed  on  the  Qnirinal  hill  at  Rome,  where 
it  was  grouped  with  a  horse  which  was  discovered  near  it.  Anti- 
quaries bave  coiyectured  that  the  hero  intended  to  be  represented 
was  Castor,  the  patron  of  the  art  of  horsemanship.  Others  conceive 
the  borst  to  have  made  no  part  of  the  original  group,  and  suppose 
Abe  statue  to  be  that  of  an  ancient  aihleta,  or  of  Achilles.  This  last 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  who  has  placed  a  Gre« 

•  Vide  ante,  p.  873. 
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cian  shield  on  his  left  arm.  '  The  appropriation  of  such  a  slatue  to 
an  English  military  hero  of  the  present  age  is  extremely  absurd,  and 
will  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  persons  who  chose  it ;  for  it  has  no 
analogy  to  England,  to  Wellington,  to  the  army,  or  to  the  arts  or 
custom's  of  our  times/* 

Immense  alterations  have  been  made  within  the  few  last  years 
between  Knightsbridge  and  Pimlico ;  an  elegant  square,  the  houses 
of  the  first  character  has  been  formed  from  iJhe  designs  of  Geoi^ge 
Basevi,  esq.  It  is  called  Belgrave-square,  in  compliment  to  the 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Grosvenor.  The  principal  part  was  com- 
menced  by  Mr.  Cubitt  in  1826.  At  the  south  west  corner  is  an 
elegant  villa,  erected  from  the  designs  of  H.  £.  Kendall,  esq.  for  T. 
R.  Kemp,  esq.  M.  P. 

Here  is  an  elegant  church,  entitled 

SL  Peter^a,  Pimlico. 
On  the  north  side  of  Grosvenor-street,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  called  Wilton-place,  is  situated 
the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  placed  in  an  area,  partly  paved» 
and  the  remainder  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  whole  enclosed  with  a 
handsome  iron  railing.  The  plan  shows  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
portico  and  lobbies  at  the  west,  and  a  chancel  and  vestries  at  the 
east  end.  The  breadth  of  the  principal  front  is  occupied  by  a  par- 
tico  composed  of  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  resting  on  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  sustaining  the  entablature  of  the  order,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment ;  in  the  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  portico,  are  three  lin- 
telled  doorways,  the  heads  surmounted  with  cornices  resting  oo 
consoles ;  the  ceiling  is  horizontal  in  the  centre,  and  coved  at  the 
sides.  A  low  attic  rises  from  the  roof  of  the  church  to  a  height 
equal  with  the  apex  of  the  pediment ;  it  is  crowned  with  a  cornice 
and  blocking-course,  and  again  surmounted  by  an  acroterium  of 
nearly  its  own  height,  but  in  breadth  only  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
former  member ;  this  is  again  surmounted  by  a  8ub-<5Dmice  and 
blocking-course,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  tower.  This 
structure  is  made  into  two  stories  :  the  first  is  square ;  it  commences 
with  a  pedestal,  having  a  circular  dial  in  the  dado ;  the  superstruc- 
ture has  an  arched  window  between  two  Ionic  columns;  the  angles 
finished  with  antse ;  this  story  is  crowned  with  the  entablature  of 
the  order,  surmounted  by  square  acroteria,  finished  with  angular 
caps  at  the  angles.  The  second  story  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
last ;  it  takes  a  circular  form,  and  is  composed  of  a  pc^iestal  covered 
with  a  circular  dome  ;  the  dado  is  enriched  with  sunk  pannels,  and 
the  cornice  with  Grecian  tiles :  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  neat 
cross.  Every  aspect  of  the  tower  is  uniform  with  the  west  front. 
The  flanks  of  the  church  are  alike.  The  first  division  from  the 
west  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  by  antse ;  it  contains  a 
lintel  led  and  a  circular  window  in  succession ;  the  rest  of  the  wall  is 
•  Picture  of  I^udon,  1827,  p.  195 
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occupied  b]^  five  lofty  and  well  proportioned  arched  windows ;  the 
walls  are  built  of  brick  resting  on  a  plinth  of  granite,  and  crowned 
with  the  entablature  continued  from  the  portico ;  the  angles  ave 
guarded  by  ant» ;  Ihe  flanks  of  the  attics  are  finished  with  pedi- 
ments. The  vestries  have  lintelled  doorways  in  the  sides  and  ends, 
and  are  finished  with  an  entablature  at  about  half  the  height  of  the 
church  :  the  angles  are  guarded  by  antee.  The  chancel  has  no 
wmdow  in  the  eastern  wall,  but  the  flanks  have  arched  windows 
corresponding  with  the  church ;  the  walls  are  finished  with  the  con- 
tinued entablature.  A  porch,  with  an  arched  doorway,  in  front  of 
the  wall,  connects  the  two  vestries. 

The  bterior  is  approached  by  a  lobby  occupying  the  basement 
story  of  the  tower,  and  by  lateral  ones  which  contain  stairs  to  the 
galleries;  it  is  occupied  on  three  sides  by  a  spacious  gallery,  sus- 
tained on  Ionic  columns ;  the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  church 
by  :in  ascent  of  five  steps,  two  at  the  commencement  where  the 
pulj'.t  is  situated,  and  three  at  the  recessed  portion  which  con- 
tams  the  altar ;  the  angles  of  this  recess  are  guarded  by  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  th«>ir  entablature ;  a  modillion 
cornice  from  which  is  continued  round  the  entire  building,  and 
serves  as  an  impost  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  a  segmental  arched 
vault  made  by  ribs  into  divisions  corresponding  with  the  windows, 
and  occupied  by  sunk  pannels ;  in  the  central  one  of  each  divi- 
sion is  an  expanded  flower.  The  chancel  has  a  horizontal  ceiling 
pannelled  by  ilying  cornices ;  the  soffits  enriched  with  flowers.  The 
altar  is  enclosed  in  an  oak  ballustrade.  The  screen  is  also  of  oak ; 
it  is  made  into  compartments  by  antse ;  the  central  one  is  square, 
and  occupied  by  a  pannel  of  crimson  velvet  framed ;  the  two  lateral 
divisions  are  smaller,  and  correspond  in  their  decorations;  the 
more  distant  divisions,  and  those  against  the  side  walls,  contain  the 
usual  inscriptions  on  oak  pannels ;  above  the  altar-screen  is  a  large 
oak  pannel  with  gilt  mouldings,  covered  with  a  pediment ;  it  serves 
as  a  relief  to  Mr.  Hilton's  magnificent  painting  of  *  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns,'  exhibited  at  Somerset- house  in  1825,  and  presented  to 
this  church  by  the  British  Institution  in  1827 ;  a  painting  which 
does  honour  to  the  country,  and  deserves  to  rank  far  above  the 
much  vaunted  works  of  most  of  the  old  masters. 

An  additional  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  sustained  on 
Ionic  columns,  contains  the  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children. 
The  case  of  the  instrument  is  very  neatly  ornamented  with  a  mitre, 
crosiers,  and  trumpets. 

The  pulpit  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church :  it  is  octangular, 
and  rests  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  tastefully  carved  in  oak, 
and  has  a  solid  appearance.  The  reading  and  clerk's  desks  are  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  area. 

The  site  of  the  church  was  the  gift  of  lord  Grosvenor ;  the  sum 
of  6,555/.  lU.  id.  was  granted  by  the  king's  coniOMSsionenP 
towards  the  building.    The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  1p  of  Sep 
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tember,  1834,  and  the  church  was  C(msecrated  en  the  19th  of  July, 
li97'     The  architect  it  H.  Hakeweil,  esq. 

Near  this  chorch  is  Eatoo-square,  a  fine  piece  of  ground  welt  laid 
out ;  it  measures  600  yard§  in  length,  and  120  yards  in  breadth. 

In  this  parish  was  an  ancient  manor,  called  Neyte,  or  Neate.  Mr. 
LysoQ  says,  *  Edward  VI.  granted  the  house  called  Neate,  and  all 
the  site,  circuit,  ambust,  and  premises  thereto  t>elongii|g,  late  parcel 
of  the  posstssions  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  then  situated  m  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  to  sir  Anthony  Browne.** 
There  are  still  some  houses,  called  the  Neate-houses,  situated  near 
the  water  side. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  m  this  part  of  Pimlico;  the 
canal  has  beea  widened^and  at  the  northern  end  is  a  handsome  and 
oommodiouB  dock ;  which  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  Pim- 
lico and  the  parts  adjacent. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

History  and  Topography  of  the  Precinct  of  .the  Savoy. 

This  precinct  is  eKtra«parochial,  and  the  right  of  presentation  to 
the  chapel  is  in  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  the  coniniissi oners  for 
ei^ecuting  that  office. 

The  site  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  was  anciently  the  seat  of  Peter 
earl  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  queen  to  Henry  III.  on  whose  deatli 
it  devolved  on  tlie  said  queen,  who,  by  her  letters  patent,  dated  the 
34tli  of  January,  anno  regni  Regis  Edwarde  primi  12mo,  gave  it 
to  her  second  son,  Edmund,  afterwards  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
heirs.  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  king 
Edward  I.  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  21st year 
of  his  reign.  From  that  time  the  Savoy  was  reputed  and  taken  as 
parcel  of  the  earldom  and  honour  of  Lancaster,  and  was  used  as 
their  palace  during  their  attendance  on  the  court  or  in  parliament ; 
and  descended  with  the  ho«our  to  his  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  was  beheaded  for  rebelling  agauist  Edward  II.  and  the 
estate  devolved  on  Henry,  his  younger  brother,  in  the  16th  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  same  king.  This  Henry  was  earl  of  Lancaster. 
Leioester,  and  Lincoln.  He  became  possessed  of  the  earl  of  Lin. 
coin  s  estate,  his  brother  having  married  the  earl  of  Lincoln's  daugh- 
ter, in  consequence  of  which  marriage  the  Lincoln  estate  was  setUed 
on  him  and  his  heirs,  after  the  death  of  Henry  de  Lacey,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  his  wife  Margery,  countess  of  Salisbnry.  On  the 
death  of  this  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  his  son,  of  the  same  nan:e, 
succeeded  to  these  titles  and  estates,  and  was  created  earl  of  Derbv 
twelftli  of  Edward  III.  and  first  duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  twenty- 
fiftqof  the  same  king,  by  authority  of  parliament.  At  which  time 
^  •  Pat.  lEdw.  VI.p.9. 
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Uie  duchy  was  erected*  and  the  jura  regalia  and  county  palatine 
vested  in  him  in  a  more  full  and  ample  manner.  He  had  power 
gi?en  him  during  life  to  appoint  his  own  chancellor,  as  also  his  jus- 
tices for  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  other  common  pleas  within  the 
county.  He  had  also  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  pardons  of  life  and 
members,  with  all  other  liberties,  and  jura  regalia  belonging  to  a 
county  palatine,  as  fully  ai:d  entirely  as  the  earl  of  Chester  had, 
and  held  within  the  county  palatine  of  Chester.  On  the  23rd  of 
March,  Iwenty-fiflh  of  Edward  III.  the  said  duke  died,  and  left  his 
estate  to  his  two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Blanch,  as  coheiresses. 
Blanch  was  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  (fourth  son  of  Edward  III.) 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  and 
Matilda,  married  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  who,  dying  without 
issue,  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  enti- 
tled to  all  these  estates.  From  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  tliey 
devolved  on  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  created  earl  of  Derby  in  his 
father's  life  time,  and  on  his  death  duke  of  Lancaster;  who, 
coming  afterwards  to  be  king  of  England  by  the  name  and  style  of 
king  Henry  the  Fourth,  these  estates,  of  which  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster consisted,  became  merged  in  the  crown  ;  and  an  act  passed 
ia  the  second  year  of  his  reign  for  separating  the  duchy  from  the 
erown  of  England.  And  the  same  year  it  was  granted  to  his  son 
Henry,  with  all  its  liberties  and  jura  regalia^  to  hold  to  his 
said  son  and  his  heirs,  dukes  of  Lancaster,  dissevered  from  the 
crown.  And  by  an  act  passed  in  the  second  of  Henry  V.  whenso- 
ever any  lands  should  come  to  the  hands  of  the  said  king  or  his 
keira,  by  reason  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  an  escheat  or  for- 
feiture, in  any  future  time,  the  same  should  in  like  manner  be  an- 
nexed and  incorporated  to  the  said  duchy  of  Lancaster.  And  it 
farther  appears,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  V.  that  no  gifts,  grants,  8cc,  which  concerned  his  said 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  the  lands  and  profits  of  the  same,  or  any 
parcel  thereof,  or  which  concerns  any  lands  that  in  future  time 
should  emerge  or  arise  thereto,  should  pass  under  any  seal,  save 
only  the  seal  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  that  all  others  should 
be  deemed  and  reputed  to  l>e  void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect.  Upon 
the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  Henry  VH. 
an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  which  (he  duchy 
was  to  be  governed  by  like  officers,  and  passed  by  such  scab  as 
accustomed,  separate  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  posses- 
sions of  the  same,  as  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  VL  or  Edward 
IV.  held  the  same.  By  the  statute  of  Edward  Vl.  cap.  xiv.  all 
colleges,  free  chapels,  and  chantries:  all  land  given  for  finding 
or  maintaining  a  priest  for  ever,  are  given  to  the  king,  with  a  pro- 
viso, that  all  such  lands  as  formerly  were  within  the  dichy  should 
be  under  the  survey,  order,  and  government  of  the  ofik*ers  of  the 
duchy.  And  lastly,  by  the  statute  of  the  second  aiid  third  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  recitmg  that  the  king  and  queen,  regarding  the 
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duchy  of  Lancaster  us  one  of  the  stateliest  pieces  of  the  queen's 
ancient  inheritance ;  and  that  sundry  lands,  parcel  of  tlie  duchy, 
had  been  exchanged,  and  the  lands  taken  iu  exchange  had  not 
been  annexed  to  the  duchy,  enacted,  that  all  lands  then  parcel  of 
the  duchy,  or  which,  on  the  28th  of  January  first  Edward  VL  were 
united  thereto,  by  parliament,  letters  patent,  or  otherwise,  and 
which  have  been  since  sold  off,  granted,  or  otherwise  severed  from 
the  duchy,  and  which  are  or  Fhall  be  returned  again  to  the  hands 
of  the  said  king  and  queen,  or  to  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the 
said  queen,  in  possession  or  reversion  by  attainder,  escheat  forfeiture, 
or  otherwise,  and  which  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the  said  king  and 
queen,  shall,  from  the  time  the  estates  so  reverted  to  king  Edward 
VI.  or  to  the  queen,  be  united  or  annexed  for  ever  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  with  a  clause  for  annexing  lands  not  exceeding  2000/. 
per  annum.  By  the  statute  of  1st  Henry  IV.  the  parliament  dc* 
dared  very  plainly  their  sense  of  the  matter  as  to  the  king's  taking 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  his  royal  capacity,  and  not  in  his  natural 
and  private  capacity.  The  preamble  to  the  statute  is  in  these 
words  :  *  The  king,  considering  that  God  having  of  his  great  grace 
admitted  him  to  the  honourable  state  of  king,  so  that  he  could  not 
for  certain  causes  take  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  his 
stile  ;  and  being  desirous  tliat  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
should  continue  in  honour  as  it  had  been  during  the  time  it  was 
held  and  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  by  consent  of  parliament,  ordains, 
that  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  should  be  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  and  the 
revenues  thereto  belonging  were  limited  to  be  and  remain  to  his 
said  son  and  his  heirs,  dukes  of  Lancaster,  dissevered  from  the 
crown.*  It  appears  by  the  statute  for  dissolving  the  lesser  monas- 
teries, twenty-seven  Henry  VHI.  that  all  ll.e  lands  and  revenues 
thereunto  belonging,  were  directed  to  be  under  the  rule,  govern- 
ment, and  survey,  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  (afterwards,  by 
the  statute  of  the  first  of  queen  Mary,  annexed  to  the  exchequer,) 
with  a  proviso  that  all  such  lands  as  should  come  to  the  king  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  laying  within  the  county  palatine,  or  elsewhere, 
parcel  of  the  said  monasteries,  and  which  were  of  the  foundation  of 
any  duke  of  Lancaster,  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  be  ap- 
pomted  and  assigned  unto  the  order  and  survey  of  the  duchy  officers. 
And  accordingly  the  said  king,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  11th  of 
July,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  did  appoint  and  assign 
several  lands ;  namely,  the  lands  of  the  late  dissolved  monasteries 
of  Cartmell,  Corningshead,  Burstow,  and  Holland,  to  be  under  the 
survey  of  tlie  duchy  ;  and  divers  other  lands  were  added,  by  consent 
of  parliament,  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  also  by  Philip  and 
Mary.  By  the  statute  thirty-seven  Henry  VIII.  all  colleges,  chan- 
tries, and  hospitals,  having  continuance  for  ever,  and  being  charge- 
able to  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  are  given  to  the  king ;  and  are 
directed  by  the  act  to  be  under  the  rule  and  government  of  the 
court  of  augmentations  without  the  clause  in  favour  of  the  duchy. 
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with  a  clause  directing  the  method  of  a  commission  or  visitation. 
And  for  entering  into  such  chantries  and  hospitals,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  them,  where  the  governor,  master,  or  incumbent,  do 
not  employ  the  profits  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors. 
And  not  only  all  lands  given  by  virtue  of  this  act,  but  all  lands 
vrhich  shall  hereafter  accrue  to  the  king's  hands,  by  any  such  com- 
mission or  visitation  as  is  directed  by  the  act,  shall  be  within  the 
survey  of  the  court  of  augmentations.  The  hospital  was  accordingly 
visited  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  ;  and  the  then  master  and  chap- 
lains, by  deed  under  their  common  seal,  dated  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1553,  surrendered  the  revenues  thereof,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
site  of  the  Savoy  to  the  said  king  in  cancellaria  sua,  conformable 
to  the  directions  in  the  act.  The  statute  third  and  fourth  Philip  and 
Mary,  on  which  the  duchy  officers  lay  so  much  stress,  declares,  that 
all  lands  which  on  the  28lh  of  January,  first  Edward  VI.  were  parcel 
of  the  ducliy,  and  since  separated,  and  which  are  or  shall  be  returned 
to  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  possession  or  reversion ;  all 
lands,  thus  qualified,  and  coming  to  the  crown,  by  escheat,  for- 
feiture, or  otherwise  are  directed  to  be  in  the  survey  of  the  duchy. 
But  there  is  no  general  clause  to  give  back  to  the  duchy  lands 
theretofore  separated  by  king  Henry  VIII.  or  any  former  kings, 
which  would  be  endless,  and  might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  create 
the  greatest  confusion  in  the  titles  of  the  king's  lands,  and  in  the 
grants  and  letters  patents  that  had  been  made  thereof.  And  as  it 
is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  that  act  that  it  only  comprehended  such 
lands  as  had  been  separated  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  (26th 
January  first  Edward  Vi.)  so  the  practice  of  the  law  immediately 
after  the  passing  this  act,  when  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  best 
understood,  was  conformable  thereto.  This  act  passed  third  and 
fourth  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  the  next  year,  viz.  9th  May,  fourth 
and  fifth  of  those  princes,  the  Savoy  was  refounded,  and  the  site 
of  the  Savoy  hospital  m  the  Strand  is  granted  them,  under  the 
great  seal;  and  the  same  is  there  called  nup*  parcelC  Ducat,*  Lane,* 
as  it  is  also  called  in  the  charter  of  foundations  of  the  5th  of  July, 
in  the  fourth  of  Henry  VIII,  The  words  of  the  tenendum  of  both 
these  grants  are  as  follow  :  '  Tenendum  de  Nobis  heredibz  et  sue- 
cessoribua  n'rt  tn  liberam,  <$'c.  elcmozinam^  pro  omnibus  servitiis 
quib*  ^zcuinq* ;'  and  not  *  Tenendum  de  ^Nobii  hered  et  nicceMo- 
ribus  nrs  nt  de  Duratu  nro  Lancastrie,*  as  it  would  have  been 
expressed  if  it  had  been  intended  to  have  been  held  by  the  duchy. 
And  all  proceedings  since  that  time  have  passed  constantly  and  re- 
gularly by  authority  of  the  great,  or  exchequer  seal.* 

There  are  few  places  (says  Mr.  Malcolm,)  in  London,  which  have 
undergone  a  more  complete  alteration  and  ruin  than  the  Savoy 
hospital.  According  to  the  plates*  published  by  the  society  of 
antiquaries  in  1750,  it  was  a  most  extensive  and  noble  building, 
erected  on  the  south  side  literally  in  the  Thames.  This  front  con* 
•  Vide  Vetuita  Monumenta,  vol.  ii 
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tained  several  projectiont,  and  two  rows  of  angular  mullicaed  win- 
dows. Northward  of  this  was  the  friery,  a  court  formed  by  the 
walls  of  the  body  of  the  hospital^  whose  ground  plan  was  the  shape 
of  the  cross.  This  was  more  ornamented  than  the  south  front ; 
and  had  large  pointed  windows,  and  embattled  parapets,  lozeuged 
With  flints.  At  the  west  end  of  the  hospital  was  the  guard-house, 
used  as  a  t^ceptacle  for  deserters,  and  the  quarters  for  thirty  men 
and  non-commissioned  officers. 


Guard  HousCf  Savoy  Palace^ 

This  building  was  secured  by  a  strong  buttress,  and  had  a  gate- 
way, embellished  with  Henry  the  Seventh*s  arms,  and  the  badges 
of  the  rose  and  portcullis ;  above  which  were  two  windows,  pro- 
jecting into  a  semi-sexagon.  The  west  front  of  the  chapel  adjoin- 
ingt  had  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it,  the  windows  and  doors 
partaking  of  that  wretched  style  into  which  the  florid  enrichments 
of  oUr  ancestors  had  degenerated  it,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 
On  the  east  side  was  the  burial  ground,  raised  fifteen  steps  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  chapel ;  at  the  south  end  a  small  tower,  per- 
fectly plain,  on  the  east  side  of  a  centrical  mounted  guard.  A  few 
diminutive  trees  overshadowed  the  mouldering  walls,  and  gai'e  a 
picturesque  character  to  the  place. 

Si,  John  the  Baptiit  in  the  Savoy. 

This  chapel,  in  all  exterior  points  of  view,  is  a  very  humble  spe- 
cimen of  the  splendid  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  structure  is  remarkable,  as  the  usual 
church  arrangement  is  departed  from  ;  the  altar  and  chancel  being 
at  the  north  instead  of  the  east  end.  The  walls  ane  substantially 
built  with  stone,  and  are  all  ancient  except  the  west,  which  was 
built  in  1826  at  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  Savoy, 
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from  the  ruitis  of  which  the  materials  ot  this  portion  appear  to 
have  been  taken ;  the  south  front  consists  of  a  square  tower  in  two 
stories ;  in  the  lower  story  a  pointed  loop-hole  in  the  south  front, 
and  a  pointed  arch  in  every  aspect  of  the  second  story ;  the  eleva- 
tion is  fuiished  with  a  paropet ;  the  lower  story  is  flanked  with  two 
mean  looking  apartments^  above  which  the  wall  of  the  church  rises 
pedimentally  without  windows.  The  east  wall  of  the  body  of  the 
chapel  has  five  low  arched  windows  divided  in  breadth  into  three 
lights  by  mullions,  and  perpendicularly  into  two  stories  by  a  transom 
stone  t  the  upper  tier  of  lights  have  arched  heads  enclosing  five 
iire^ps,  the  lower  arched  heads  without  sweeps  in  the  second  from 
the  north  the  lower  tier  of  lights  is  omitted  ;  an  ancient  vestry  having 
formerly  stood  here  upon  the  vault  still  used.  The  north  end  has 
a  large  low  arched  window  divided  by  four  perpendicular  mullions; 
it  is  entitely  walled  up.  The  west  side  corresponds  with  the  east 
already  described ;  it  has  an  entrance  with  a  pointed  arch  between 
the  first  and  seeond  whidows  from  the  north ;  above  the  arch  is  a 
tablet^  vrith  the  following  hiscription  : — 

This  chapel 

vat  repaired  at  the  charge 

of  bis  Majesty 

King  George, 

in  the  year  of  our  Lordj  i721. 

Thb  doorway  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  chapel  by  a  descent  of  five 
oaken  steps ;  the  interior  is  highly  mteresting,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
ceiling,  and  the  remains  of  the  former  splendour  of  this  appendage 
of  royalty.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal,  slightly  coved  at  the  sides^ 
where  it  rests  npon  an  impost  cornice  situated  just  above  the  points 
of  the  windows.  The  coved  portion  is  ornamented  with  a  range  of 
obtusely  pointed  arches  in  relief,  the  horizontal  part  by  quaterfoil 
and  cttspated  tracery,  forming  altogether  an  harmonious  and  beau^ 
tiful  design,  of  a  character  almost  unique  ;  the  chapel  royal  at  St. 
James*  has  a  ceiling  somewhat  similar,  but  decidedly  inferior.  In 
every  quaterfoil  is  an  ornament,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  is 
so  great>  that  only  a  few  can  be  particularized.  The  division  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel  is  at  the  pier  between  the  second  and 
third  windovrs  frotn  the  altar»  it  is  marked  by  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
ceiling  by  a  variation  in  the  ornaments.  The  quaterfoils  in  the 
nave  are  occupied  by  lions,  griffins,  greyhounds,  antelopes,  and 
fakxms^  holding  banners  within  wreaths,  and  among  the  tracery 
the  portcullis  is  often  repeated,  those  ornaments  being  the  badges 
of  the  hbuses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  Tudor  family.  In 
tire  chancel  the  wreaths  enclose  shields  charged  with  religious  em- 
blems, consisting  of  St.  Michael  trampling  on  his  adversary,  the 
Pellcafl,  and  the  implements  of  onr  Saviour*s  passion,  being  the 
!  orMments  which  Dr.  Milner  describes  as  existing  in  a  similai^ 
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situation  in  tlie  choir  of  Winchester  cathedral ;  the  outer  range  of 
•melds,  which  immediately  succeed  to  the  coveing,  have  angels 
holding  smgle  implements,  as  the  cross,  spear,  lance,  and  sponge, 
&c.  The  other  shields  have  the  following  subjects  in  groups  as  the 
fancy  of  the  sculptor  directed,  viz.  the  pillar  against  which  Christ 
was  scourged,  the  scourges,  the  cross,  and  reed,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  nails,  hammer,  laiiUiorn,  ladder,  dice,  the  faces  of  Pilate 
and  Caiphas,  the  sepulchre  sealed  with  three  seals;  and  others  com- 
memorative of  St.  Peter,  viz.  the  cock,  the  sword  with  the  ear  of 
Malchus,  &c. ;  the  whole  of  the  ornaments  are  in  relief;  the 
ground-work  is  painted  of  a  light  blue,  the  ornaments  and  reliefs 
white.  The  present  altar-screen  occupies  the  place  of  the  eastern 
window  with  the  dado  below  it ;  the  latter  is  covered  with  wains- 
cotting,  the  former  with  a  painting  of  red  curtains  round  the  deca- 
logue, surmounted  by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  wall  at  the  east  side 
still  remains  an  elegant  niche,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  altar-screen  ; 
it  is  covered  with  an  hexagonal  caitopy  in  two  heights;  the  entire 
stone-work  is  hollowed  and  carved  into  the  most  beautiful  tracery 
which  art  could  effect ;  the  style  of  the  architecture  is  so  exactly 
similar  to  Henry  the  seventh^s  chapel,  that  little  doubt  can  exist 
of  both  being  the  work  of  one  architect.  The  corresponding 
niche  on  the  west  side  has  been  destroyed,  to  make  way  for 
sir  Robert  Douglases  monument.  Splendid  indeed  must  the 
altar  have  been  before  the  tasteless  alterations,  which  reduced 
it  to  its  present  state,  were  effected.  A  block  cornice  exists  in  part 
on  the  east  wall ;  but  this  is  interfered  with  by  a  monument ;  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  in  the  same  wall,  corresponding  with  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel,  once  led  to  the  sacristy,  formerly  situated  below  the  win- 
dow, which  was  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  exterior  to  be  defi- 
cient in  the  lower  tier  of  lights ;  it  now  leads  to  the  burial  ground.  The 
head  of  the  arch  of  this  doorway  is  enclosed  in  a  square  architrave, 
above  which  is  a  block  cornice ;  and  against  the  southern  jamb  is  a 
sculptured  angel :  these  remains  prove  that  the  chancel  must  once 
lave  been  superbly  ornamented.  The  door  of  oak  which  occupies 
this  arch  is  euriched  with  the  singular  pannels  enclosing  scrolls,  so 
often  met  with  in  the  wood-work  of  the  above  era. 

The  pulpit,  affixed  to  the  pier  between  the  second  and  third  win- 
dows from  the  altar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  church,  is  hexagonal, 
with  a  sounding-board  ;  the  carving  on  it  marks  its  construction  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  James  I.  The  reading  and  clerk's  desks 
below  it  are  more  modern.  A  gallery  crosses  the  south  end,  in  which 
is  a  small  organ  erected  in  1B26;  and  on  the  wall  of  the  church 
above,  is  painted  a  choir  of  cherubs,  with  the  inscripticm,  '  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest.'  Near  the  north  end  of  the  nave,  against  the 
west  wall,  the  niche  for  holy  water  still  exists.  The  pewing  is  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle. 

The  monuments  arc  numerous;  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  an  ancient  altar-tomb  .*  the  dado  enriched  with  sculp- 
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tared  quatrefoils,  inclosing  the  three  following  shields  of  arms :  1st, 
a  chevron  between  three  martlets;  2nd,  the  same  impaling  paley 
of  five,  a  chief  lozengy;  3rd,  the  same  as  the  last.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  a  canopy  composed  of  an  obtuse  arch,  and  sur-A 
mounted  by  a  cornice  sustained  on  two  columns,  the  soffit  of  the 
canopy  being  pannelled.  Near  this  is  a  small  monument,  with  a 
minute  statue  of  a  prating  lady  between  two  columns ;  the  inscrip- 
tion is  illegible. 

Against  the  north  wall,  and  occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the 
arches  before  observed,  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of 
sir  Robert  Douglas  and  his  lady  ;  he  is  represented  in  armour  re- 
clining on  his  right  arm,  on  a  slab ;  his  other  hand  on  his  sword  ; 
on  his  head  a  fillet,  with  a  bead  round  the  edges  ;  at  his  feet  his 
coat  of  arms  ;  and  behind  him  his  lady  is  kneeling  in  a  niche :  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  canopy,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  Time. 

The  eastern  niche  has  been  converted  into  a  monument  by  per- 
sons possessing  more  taste  than  those  who  constructed  the  one  last 
descrit)ed.  It  is  occupied  by  a  kneeling  lady,  with  a  countess's 
coronet  on  her  head :  in  the  side  compartments  are  the  following 
shields  of  arms:  Ist.  Barry  nebule  or  and  sable,  Blount; 
2od,  the  same  impaling  barry,  of  six  gu.  and  or,  on  a  lozenge. 
Below  the  statue  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  lady  Dalhousie, 
1063.  Underueath  is  an  inscription  to  John  Chaworth,  who  died 
March  24,  1582;  above  is  his  arms  in  brass. 

Against  the  eastern  wall  is  another  monument  to  a  recumbent 
lady  with  a  ruff  and  gown  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  inscription 
is  gone  :  it  represents  lady  Arabella,  countess  dowager  of  Notting- 
ham. A  kneeling  lady  of  the  same  kind  occupies  a  niche  above 
the  doorway,*  on  this  side  the  building.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : 

'  Hie  iacit  Alicta  filia  Simoinis,  steward  de  la  king  Heth  8vff.  Obiil  18  ivnii 
do  hvmane  tavlvtis  1572,  vivtis  premivat.' 

The  only  modern  monument  worthy  notice  is  to  the  memory  of 
G.  H.  Noehden,  LL.D.  born  January  23,  1770,  died  March  14, 
1826. 

This  chapel  is  kept  in  repair  by  government.  A  table  of  bene- 
factions records  the  repairs  of  the  church  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of 
1,000/.  It  was  repaired  again  in  1826,  at  which  time  his  majesty 
gave  bibles  and  prayer  books. 

Over  the  door  of  the  gateway,  towards  the  street,  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1666. 

1505. 
flospitivm  hoc  inapi  ivrbe  Snvoia  vocatvm 
SeptimvB  Henricvs  fv^ndavit  ab  imo  aolo. 

In  order  to  make  the  communication  between  the  Strand  and 
Waterloo-brioge,  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  were 
*  Engraved  ia  Smiiti^s  ADtiq.  of  London 
VOL.  IV.  2  C 
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entirety  removed.    The  <nily  ruin  is  a  small  portion  of  wall  at  th« 
south-west  comer  of  the  church. 

Near  the  south  eud  of  the  church  is  a  plam  brick  building,  called 
<  the  German  Lutheran  church.*  The  interior  is  very  handsome, 
with  a  gallery ;  th«  roof,  which  is  coved,  being  supported  by  Ionic 
pillars,  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble.  The  pulpit,  of 
polished  oak,  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  church. 

On  the  site  of  Beaufort-house  and  Beaufort-buildings,  was  a  mag- 
nificent mansion,*  entitled, 

Worcester  Hotise. 

This  mansion  had  gardens  to  the  water-side,  and  had  several  pos- 
sessors. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Carlisle ;  it  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  earls  of  Bedford,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Bedford  and  Russel-house.  From  them  it 
came  to  the  earls  of  Worcester,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of 
*  Worcester-bouse.'  Edmund,  the  last  earl  of  Worcester,  died  in 
this  house,  March  3,  1627.  From  him,  it  descended  to  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Beaufort.  This  mansicm 
then  changed  its  name  to  that  of  *  Beaufort-house,'  but  it  was  soon 
after  pulled  down,  and  a  smaller  residence  built  near  the  Strand. 
This  house  was  burnt  down  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant, 
and  never  rebuilt.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  the  great  earl  of 
Clarendon  lived  in  this  house  before  his  own  was  built,  and  paid  for 
it  the  extravagant  rent  of  500/.  per  annum. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
History  and    Topography  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 

The  learned  Fortescue  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  inns  of 
court  were  so  denominated,  not  because  the  persons  resident  there 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  from  their  being  the  inns, 
hospitals,  or  hotels,  where  young  men  of  family  and  other  persons 
attached  to  the  court  resided.  In  process  of  time,  the  residents 
began  to  associate  themselves  into  fraternities  of  a  collegiate  de- 
scription, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  majority  of  them  may 
have  devoted  themselves  to  legal  studies  and  pursuits.  Persons  of 
rank  and  opulence  sent  their  sons  here,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
their  following  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  to  form  their  manners, 
improve  their  minds,  and  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of  vicious 
habits  ;  for  in  these  inns,  we  are  assured,  *  all  vice  was  discounte 
nanced  and  banished,  and  every  thing  good  and  virtuous  was  taught 
there  ;  music,  dancing,  singing,  history  sacred  and  profane,  and 
other  accomplishments.' 

Among  the  very  ancient  inns  of  court,  of  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  trace,  one  called  Chester  inn  is  said  to  have  been  situated  on 
*  Eograved  in  the  plate  before  noticed,  vide  ante^  p.  846. 
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the  spot  where  Somerset-house  now  stands  ;  a  second  at  Dowgate ; 
a  third  at  Paternoster-row  ;  and  a  fourth  souiewhere  still  nearer  St. 
PauFs  cathedral,  which,  in  tlie  days  of  its  degradation,  was  the 
principal  place  of  business  for  lawyers.  Each  practiti<mer  had  his 
own  pillar  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  took  his  stand  at  stated  hours 
of  the  day,  with  a  pen  and  paper  book,  ready  to  receive  the  iustruc* 
tions  of  clients.  So  perfectly,  indeed,  was  the  practice  recognized, 
that  on  the  making  of  a  sergeant,  it  was  usual  for  the  whole  body  of 
sergeants  to  walk  in  their  robes  to  St.  Paul's,  to  invest  their  new 
brother  with  his  particular  pillar  of  business. 

The  number  of  these  inns  of  court  appears,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  lo  have  been  so  much  on  the  increase,  that  it  was  thought  ne« 
cessary  to  restrain  them  by  proclamation.  The  mayor  and  sheriffs 
were  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  proclaim  'through  the  whole 
cily,  and  firmly  to  forbid  that  any  one  should  set  up  schools  of 
laws  in  the  said  city,  and  teach  the  laws  there  for  the  time  to 
come.' 

Some  of  the  inns  of  court  which  now  exist  were,  however,  erected 
after  this  prohibition.  The  numbed  remaining  is  thirteen,  nine  of 
\%  hich  are  within,  and  five  w  ithout,  the  liberties  <jf  the  city ;  and 
all  (we  believe)  extra  parochial. 

The  inns  were  anciently  of  three  classes ;  two  of  these  might  pro- 
perly have  been  designated  the  outer  and  inner ;  the  third  bore  the 
name  of  Sergeant's  Inns.  The  outer  were  called  Inns  of  Chancery, 
from  their  being  places  of  elementary  instruction,  where  young  men 
were  taught  the  nature  of  chancery  writs,  uhich  were  then  consi- 
dered as  developing  the  first  principles  of  law.  Such  were  Clifford's, 
Thavies,  Barnard's,  Staple's,  Clement's,  Lyon's,  New  Inn,  and 
some  otliers  now  extinct.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  there 
Were  ten  of  these  lesser  Inns,  each  of  which  contained  not  less  than 
a  hundred  students.  When  persons  had  made  some  progress  at 
these  inns,  they  were  then  admitted  into  the  superior  or  inner 
crourts,  where  they  perfected  their  degrees.  Of  these  courts  there 
were  four,  namely,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  still  retain  the  pre-eminence  they  originally 
possessed.  At  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  none  of 
these  inns  of  court  had  less  than  two  hundred  members. 

The  Sergeants'  Inns,  of  which  formerly  there  were  three,  were  of 
a  still  higher  order  than  any  of  the  others,  being  occupied  solely  by 
the  awyers,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  coif,  in« 
duding  the  judges,  who,  though  promoted  to  &e  bench,  call  every 
tf  rut-ant  their  *  brother.'  One  of  these  inns,  which  was  situated 
about  the  middle  of  Fleet-street*  was  held  on  a  lease  from  tlie  dean 
and  chapter  of  York  ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  renew  it.  The  place,  though  now  differently 
occupied,  still  retains  the  name.  Another  inn,  for  the  use  of  ser- 
geants only»was  situated  in  Scroop's  court,  Holborn,  near  St.  An- 

2  c  2 
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draw's  church.     The  only  Sergeant's  Inn  at  the  present  day  is  atu* 
ated  at  the  south  end  of  Chancery-lane.* 

The  two  great  periods  of  study  in  the  inner  and  outer  courts  were 
termed  vacations.  One  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  after 
Lammas;  each  continued  three  weeks  and  three  days;  and  daring 
this  period  nothing  was  heard  of  but  readings,  and  moottngs,  and 
boltings,  and  other  learned  exercises. 

The  attendance  of  the  students  at  these  exercises  was,  however, 
entirely  voluntary ;  and  being  carried  on  in  a  barbarous  jargon, 
called  Law  French,  it  is  not  surprising  (hat  in  the  course  of  time  it 
should  have  greatly  declined,  and  at  last  given  way  to  the  more 
comfortable  and  now  venerated  practice  of  eating  one's  way  to  the 
bar.  Ere  the  16th  century  had  elapsed,  the  inns-of-court  gentle- 
man, once  the  pattern  of  *  every  thing  good  and  virtuous,'  had  be- 
come a  dissolute  idler  and  gallant.  *  When  he  should  be  mooting 
in  the  hall,'  says  Lenton,  in  his  Characterismi,  'he  is  perhaps 
mounting  in  his  chamber,  as  if  his  father  had  only  sent  him  to  cut 
capers.'  'All  his  pursuits,  however,' says  the  facetious  fditor-of 
the  Percy  Histories,  *were  not  so  innocent  nor  so  confined  in  exam- 
ple. Out  of  do^rs  he  was  the  gayest,  boldest  Hector  to  be  seen  ; 
his  beard  the  bushiest,  his  rapier  the  longest,  and  his  hosen  and 
doublet  the  newest  fashioned  ;  no  one  knew  better  how  to  'quoit' 
the  '  shove  groat  shiliine^/  or  *  beat  a  knave  into  a  twiggcr  bottle;' 
the  play  house  was  his  hall,  and  dealing  in  troth-plighls  his  lawyers 
exercise.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  order  was  made  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  that  '  the  gentlemen  of  that  company  should  reform 
tliemselves  in  their  disguised  apparel,  and  not  wear  long  beards: 
and  that  the  treasurer  should  confer  with  the  other  treasurers  of 
court,  for  an  uniform  reformation,  and  take  the  justices'  opinion 
upon  the  matter.'  The  king  afterwards  ordered,  that  *  those  who 
would  not  reform  in  their  apparel  should  be  expelled  ;'  and  that 
*all  persons  should  be  put  out  of  commons  who  wore  beards.'  Par- 
liament was  also  called  upon  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  reformation  of 
these  communities,  by  an  act  (33rd  Henry  VIII.)  which  prohibited 
them  from  playing  at  shove  or  slip  groats,  under  a  )>enalty  of  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  for  each  offence.  Still,  however,  but 
little  reformation  took  place.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  we 
find,  that  the  beards  had  so  far  maintained  their  ground,  that  au 
order  was  made  in  the  Inner  Temple,  that  fellows  of  that  house 
might  wear  beards,  three  week's  growth,  but  not  longer,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings;  and  in  the  first  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  in  Lincoln's-inn  'ordered,  that  no  fellow  of  that  house  should 
wear  a  beard  above  a  fortnight's  growth,'  under  the  penalty  of  loss 
of  commons;  and,  incase  of  obstinacy,  of  final  expulsion.  Such 
was  the  love  for  long  beards,  however,  that  it  tnumphed  at  last 
over  every  restriction  ;  and,  in  November,  1562,  all  previous  orders 
touching  beards  were  repealed.  The  long  rapier,  an  appendage  of 
*  Percy  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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a  still  more  obnoxious  description  than  the  long  beard,  did  not  fare 
so  well.  When  the  would*be-obeyed  Elizabeth  ordered  watches  to 
be  set  at  each  gate  of  the  city,  to  talie  measure  of  every  man's 
sword  that  it  did  not  exceed  three  feet,  the  inns  of  court  gentlemen 
were  obliged  to  conform,  like  others,  to  this  standard ;  and  were 
farther  obliged  to  lay  their  rapiers  aside  on  entering  their  halls,  and 
to  content  themselves  witii  the  dagger  behind.' 

The  Christmas  revels  of  tlie  inns  of  court  were  particularly  distin- 
guished for  their  wildness  and  licentiousness.  Every  day  there  was 
nothing  but  '  feasting,  music,  singing,  dancing,  dicing,  to  which 
last  all  comers  were  admitted ;  and  (the  play)  was  so  high  that  the 
box-money  amounted  to  fifty  pounds  a  night ;  which,  with  a  small 
contribution  from  each  student,  has  defrayed  the  charges  of  the 
whole  Christmas.  Sometimes,  when  they  had  a  young  gentleman 
who  would  be  profuse,  they  created  him  prince,  and  he  had  all  his 
officers,  and  a  court  suitable  to  one  with  that  title.  At  such  times, 
most  of  the  principal  nobility,  officers  of  state,  &c.  were  splendidly 
entertained.  These  sports  and  feastings  used  to  last  from  All  Saints 
day  to  Candlemas,  in  each  house ;  and  some  young  student  was 
chosen  master  of  tlie  revels/  We  learn  farther,  from  a  statutory 
prohibition  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  during  this  saturnalia, 
bands  of  these  revellers  used  to  go  about  armed  out  of  the  precincts, 
for  the  legal  purposes  of  breaking  open  houses  and  chambers,  and 
*  to  take  things  in  the  name  of  rent  and  distress.'  Even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  sort  of  perambulation  was  com- 
plained of. 

The  gay  and  chivalric  character  which  the  inns  of  court  gentle- 
men now  affected,  was  remarkably  displayed  in  a  grand  masque 
with  which  they  entertained  Charles  I.  his  queen,  and  their  whole 
coort,  on  Candlemas  day,  1634.  The  object  of  this  exhibition,  as 
we  are  told  by  Whitelocke,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the 
Middle  Temple  for  managing  it,  was  to  manifest  their  opinion  of 
Prynne's  new  learning,  and  serve  to  confute  his  *  Histriomastix 
against  Interludes.'  The  masquers  assembled  towards  the  evening, 
at  Ely  House,  Hoi  born,  and  proceeded  by  torch  light  to  the  ban- 
qaelttng  house  at  Whitehall.  At  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  were 
twenty  footmen,  or  marshal's  men,  who  cleared  the  streets,  dressed 
in  scarlet  liveries  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  carrying  each  a 
sword,  a  baton,  and  a  torch ;  then  came  the  marshal  himself,  <  Mr. 
Darrel,  of  Lincoln*s-inn,  who  was  afterwards  knighted  by  the  king, 
an  extrordinary  handsome  proper  gentleman,  mounted  upon  one  of 
the  king's  best  horses  and  richest  saddles ;  his  own  habit  exceed- 
ing rich  and  glorious.'  The  marshal  was  followed  by  about  a 
dozen  trumpeters,  preceding  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of 
court,  *  the  most  proper  and  handsome  of  their  respective  societies, 
gallantly  mounted  on  the  best  horses,  and  with  the  best  furniture 
that  the  king's  staiife,  and  the  stables  of  all  the  noblemen  in  the 
tDx^n,  could  afford ;'  and  all  richly  habited  and  attended  by  pages 
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and  lacqueys  bearing  torches.  The  next  groupe  which  presented 
themselves,  being  the  first  of  the  anti-masquers«  offered  a  singular 
contrast  to  these  shewy  cavaliers.  They  consisted  of  cripples  and 
beggars  oo  horseback,  mounted  on  the  poorest  and  leanest  jades 
that  could  be  gotten/  and  advanced  to  the  music  of  keys  and  tangs, 
and  other  equally  sounding  instruments.  After  this  beggarly  train 
came  '  men  upon  horseback,  playing  upon  pipes,  whistles,  and  in- 
struments, sounding  notes  like  those  of  birds  of  all  sorts,  and  in 
excellent  concert,'  introductory  to  an  anti-masque  of  birds,  con- 
sisting '  of  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,  with  many  different  sorts  of 
birds  in  a  cluster  gazing  upon  her.'  The  third  anti-masque,  which 
was  of  a  very  satirical  character,  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  got 
up  under  the  direction  of  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  who  wished  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  number  of  projectors  of  that  day,  and  on  the 
country  which  more  particularly  produced  them.  It  was  heralded 
by  bagpipes  and  hornpipes,  and  other  Scottish  instruments  of 
music.  Foremost  in  this  anti-masque  rode  '  a  fellow  on  a  little 
horse  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  signifying  a  projector,  who 
begged  a  patent,  that  none  in  the  kingdom  should  ride  their  horses 
but  with  such  bits  as  they  should  buy  of  him.*  He  was  followed  by 
another,  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  on  his  head  and  a  capon  upon  his 
fist,  who  was  described  as  a  projector,  who  '  wanted  a  monopoly  for 
the  invention  of  fattening  capons  with  carrots.*  Several  otlier  pro- 
found projectors  were  typified  with  equal  significance.  After  these 
came  six  musicians  on  horseback,  habited  as  heathen  priests,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  a  chariot  full  of  gods  and  goddesses,  attended 
^  running  footmen  with  torches  in  their  hands.  A  similar  band 
of  musicians,  and  a  second  chariot  filled  with  pagan  deities,  fol- 
lowed. Then  came  the  four  chariots  of  the  grand  masquers.  These 
chariots  were  in  the  form  of  the  triumphal  cars  of  the  Romans,  and 
painted  all  over  in  brilliant  colours,  inlaid  with  silver.  Each  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  abreast,  covered  to  the  wheels  with  coloured 
and  silver  tissue,  and  with  huge  plumes  of  red  and  white  feathers  on 
their  heads  and  cruppers.  In  each  chariot  sat  four  grand  masquers, 
chosen  from  the  different  inns  of  court,  who  were  '  handsome 
young  gentlemen ;  their  habits,  doublets,  trunk  hose,  and  caps, 
were  of  the  richest  tissue,  covered  as  thick  with  silver  spangles  as 
they  could  be  placed  ;  large  white  silk  stockings  up  to  their  trunk 
hose,  and  very  fine  sprigs  on  their  caps.  On  each  side  of  the  cha- 
riot were  four  footmen  in  liveries  of  the  colour  of  the  chariot,  car- 
rying large  flambeaux,  which  gave  such  a  lustre  to  the  painting^s, 
and  spangles,  and  habits,  that  hardly  any  thing  could  be  invented 
to  appear  more  glorious.*  The  number  of  spectators  was  immense, 
and  the  banquetting  house  was  so  crowded  *  with  fine  ladies,  glit- 
tering with  rich  clothes  and  fairer  jewels,  and  with  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen of  great  quality,  that  there  was  scarce  room  for  the  king  and 
aueen  to  enter.'  Their  majesties,  who  stood  at  the  window  to  see 
le  masque  come  by,  were  *  so  delighted  with  the  noble  beauty  of 
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il/  tliat  they  sent  to  the  marshal  to  desire  that  the  whole  show 
might  fetch  a  turn  ahout  the  Tilt-yard,  that  they  might  see  it  a  se- 
cond time.  The  masquers  then  alighted,  and  were  conducted  to 
several  apartments  prepared  for  their  entertainment.  The  queen 
joined  in  the  dance  with  some  of  the  masquers  ;  and  the  great 
ladies  of  the  court  were  very  free  and  civil  in  dancing  with  all  of 
them.  The  revelry  was  kept  up  till  it  was  almost  morning,  when 
their  majesties  having  retired,  the  masquers  and  inns-of-court  gen- 
tlemen were  brought  to  a  stately  banquet ;  and  after  that  was  dis- 
persed, every  one  retired  to  their  own  quarters.' 

The  total  expense  of  this  magnificent  pageant,  which  was  borne 
hy  (he  societies  and  the  individual  members,  was  reckoned  to  be  not 
less  than  21,0001.  Among  the  grave  and  learned  personages  who 
had  a  share  in  the  devising  and  arranging  of  it,  we  observe,  besides 
Whitelocke  and  Noy,  the  names  of  John  Selden,  sir  Edward  Her* 
bert,  Edward  Hyde,  sir  John  Finch,  &c. 

Whitelocke  says,  the  *  airs,  lessons,  and  songs,'  for  the  masque, 
'  viere  composed  by  the  celebrated  Lawes  ;  and  the  music  was  so 
performed,  that  it  excelled  any  music  that  ever  before  that  time  had 
been  held  in  England.'  The  masque  was  also  *  incomparably  per- 
formed in  the  dancing,  speeches,  music,  and  scenes ;  none  failed 
in  their  parts  ;  and  the  scenes  were  most  curious  and  costly.' 

The  queen  was  so  delighted  with  the  spectacle,  that  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  it  repeated  ;  and  a  hint  of  this  having  been  given  to 
the  lord  mayor,  he  invited  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  inns  of 
court  masquers  to  an  entertainment  in  merchant-taylors'  hall;  and 
on  this  occasion,  they  came  in  procession  into  the  city,  in  exactly 
the  same  order,  and  with  equal  splendour  and  applause  as  at  White- 
hall.' 

How  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  inns  of  court  at  the  present 
day,  from  that  which  they  must  have  exhibited  at  the  tmies  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  How  quiet  and  still  those  squares 
and  terraces  where  formerly  mirth  and  revelry  held  their  court ! 
And  yet  no  mark  of  desertion  or  desolation  is  there.  The  change 
is  honourable  to  the  age  ;  and  one  among  many  striking  proofs  of 
the  advancement  we  have  made  in  morals  and  refinement. 

The  Temple. 

On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Southampton-buildings,  on  the 
south  side  of  Holborn,  there  anciently  stood  a  preceptory  of  knights 
templars,  called  the  Old  Temple.*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  when 
this  order  had  so  far  emerged  from  that  primitive  state  of  poverty 
which  was  indicated  by  the  emblem  on  their  seal  of  two  men  riding 
on  one  horse,  as  to  be  worth  some  fifteen  thousand  manors ;  they 
purchased  all  that  portion  of  ground  cm  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
extendmg  from  Whitefriars  to  Essex -street,  and   erected  on  it  a 

*  On  patting  down  certain  houses,  mains  were  discovered  of  thii  struc- 
ppwards  of  a  centary  ago,  some  re-      tare,  which  was  of  a  circalar  form. 
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large  and  niagoificent  edifice^  which  received  the  name  of  the  New 
Temple.  Here,  from  the  spaciousness  of  its  halls,  parliaments 
and  general  councils  were  frequently  held ;  and  here,  also,  as  a 
place  of  superior  safety,  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  kept,  and 
persons  of  wealth  deposited  their  treasures. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  knights  templars,  in  1312,  Edward  H., 
in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  Temple  and  its  appurte- 
nances to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  two  years 
after  he  re-granted  the  premises  to  his  uncle,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lan« 
caster^  on  whose  attainder  they  reverted  to  the  crown.  His  portico 
of  the  Temple  property  was  given  for  life  to  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
junior,  who  being  attainted  of  treason,  1st  Edward  III.  the  place 
would  have  again  been  in  the  crown,  but  the  decree  of  the  Great 
Council  of  Vienne,  in  1324,  having  made  a  general  grant  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Templars  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Edward  III.  was  induced  to  present  the  Temple  to  that  order  ;  the 
prior  and  convent  of  which  conveyed  it  to  a  society  of  lawyers,  who 
emigrated  here  from  Thaives  Inn,  for  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  knights  hospitallers,  in 
the  d2d  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Temple  reverted  to  the  crown,  but  was 
still  continued  to  be  held  on  lease  by  the  law  professors  till  the 
time  of  James  I.,  who,  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster, 
on  the  Idth  of  August,  in  his  sixth  year,  granted  the  whole,  by  the 
description  of  *  Hospitalia  et  capitalia  messnagia  eognita  per 
nomen  de  Inner  Temple^  sive  novi  Templi  Lond.'  &c.  to  sir  Julius 
Csesar,  knt.  and  the  treasurers,  benchers,  and  others  of  this  house, 
and  their  assigns,  for  ever, '  for  the  reception,  lodging,  and  educa« 
tion  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  laws  of  thb  realm,'  at  tlie 
rent  of  10/.  yearly  from  each  society. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  knights  templars,  that  grant  of 
their  land  which  composed  the  Outer  Temple,  was  bestowed  on 
the  canons  regular  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  dis- 
posed of  them  in  1324,  to  Walter  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  erected 
thereon  a  stately  edifice,  as  a  city  mansion  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  which  he  called  Exeter  house.  This  being  afterwards 
alienated,  came  to  the  noble  families  of  Paget  and  Leicester,  and 
at  last  to  that  of  Essex.  It  being  afterwards  pulled  down,  Essex 
street  was  built  on  its  site. 

The  societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  consist  each  of  a 
treasurer  chosen  annually,  a  senior  order  of  barristers  called 
benchers,  barristers  generally,  students,  and  a  variety  of  inferior 
officers.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  treasurer, 
who  has  the  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  students,  of  accepting 
or  refusing  tenants  for  the  chambers ;  of  recovering  and  paying 
away  all  monies ;  and  generally  of  doing  every  thing  which  is  of 
instant  necessity,  in  the  direction  of  the  society*s  affairs.  All 
matters  of  higher  concern,  or  of  a  legislative  nature,  are  determnied 
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in  what  are  called  parliaments  of  the  society,  which  are  usually  held 
Iwice  every  term.  Of  old,  no  student  could  be  called  to  the  bar, 
before  he  had  been  examined  as  to  his  learning  and  abilities  by 
the  whole  body  of  benchers,  and  had  performed  various  grand  and 
petty  mootings ;  but  now  these  ceremonies  are  dispensed  with, 
and  any  student  who  has  attended  commons  for  a  stated  number  of 
terms  in  the  course  of  five  years,  is  entitled  to  demand  a  call  to  the 
bar.  The  benchers,  however,  still  retain  the  power  of  refusing 
the  call  to  any  student,  against  whom  they  may  conceive  a  prejudice, 
and  in  some  instances  are  supposed  to  have  exercised  this  right 
rather  invidiously.  At  commons,  there  are  three  degrees  of  tables, 
one  for  the  benchers,  a  second  for  barristers,  and  a  third  for  stu- 
dents. Formerly  they  cut  their  meat  on  slices  of  bread,  and  drank 
out  of  wooden  trenchers  and  green  earthen  jugs. 

Members  of  these  societies,  though  required  to  attend  at  com- 
mons need  not  be  resident;  and  many  of  those  by  whom  the 
chuijibers  are  occupied  are  solicitors  and  private  gentlemen,  who 
have  no  connection  with  either  of  the  houses. 


St,  Mary*s  Church. 

The  early  history  of  this  venerable  fabric  is  enveloped  in  obscu- 
rity. Weever  in  his  •  Funeral  Monuments,'  on  the  credit,  as  he 
states,  '  of  British  story,'  refers  lo  a  tradition  of  the  Temple  having 
been  one  of  those  originally  founded  by  Dtinwallo  Mulmutius,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  and  sanctuary  for  thieves  and  other  offenders, 
about  the  year  of  the  world  4748;  and  Dunwallo  himself,  willi 
other  British  kings,  is  reported  to  have  been  buried  here.  Tliis, 
however,  is  only  traditional ;  the  authentic  history  of  the  church  can 
be  traced  to  as  early  a  period  as  1185,  in  which  year  it  was  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  ;  who,  at  the  above  time,  was  entertained  by  the  knights 
templars,  whilst  on  a  mission  from  pope  Lucius  III.  to  Henry  IL 
in  order  to  invite  that  monarch  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Jerusalem. 

This  edifice  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666;  in  1682  it  was  repaired  and  beautified,  and  a  curious  wain- 
acot  screen  was  set  up.  In  1695,  the  south  western  part,  which 
had  suffered  by  fire,  was  rebuilt.     It  has  been  since  that  time  par« 
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tially  repaired  in  various  parts  ;  the  last  and  most  extensive  was  in 
I  he  years  1826  and  1827»  under  the  direction  of  R.  Smirke,  esq. 

The  plan  of  this  church,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  page, 
exhibits  two  distinct  portions  of  buildings.  The  westernmost 
connists  of  the  ancient  circular  church,  formerly  insulated,  and 
con«tituting  the  only  church  of  the  extraordinary  militant  church- 
men by  whom  it  was  created.  The  eastern  portion  is  a  long 
square,  made  in  breadth  into  three  aisles  by  two  ranges  of 
pillars,  four  in  each  range.  In  the  centre  of  the  outer  circular  wall 
of  the  western  pile  of  building  is  a  magnificent  receding  semi- 
circular arched  doorway;  the  various  mouldings  springing  from 
pillars  with  capitals  approaching  to  the  Corinthian  order,  the 
intervals  between  which  are  filled  with  mouldings  of  the  zig-zag 
and  lozenge  varieties ;  near  the  jamb  are  small  costumic  statues^ 
supposed  to  represent  king  Henry  II.  and  his  queen  ;  the  whole  is 
in  fine  preservation  and  presents  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture ;  it  owes  its  present  state  to  the  protection  it  receives 
from  the  porch  of  pointed  architecture  in  front  of  it,  which,  although  ^ 
less  ancient  than  the  building,  probal)ly  succeeded  to  an  older 
porch.  In  the  wall  south  of  this  porch  are  three  lofty  round- 
headed  windows,  the  archivolt  mouldings  springuig  from  columns 
attached  to  the  jambs  with  elegant  capitals  ;  the  easternmost  has  a 
freshness  almost  unequalled,  owing  to  the  circumslance  of  their  being 
concealed  for  years  by  an  attached  chapel  hid  behind  buildings  in 
former  times,  and  destroyed  in  1825.  The  piers  between  the  win- 
dows are  occupied  by  buttresses,  and  (he  elevation  is  finished  with 
a  block  cornice  and  parapet ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  side  had 
been  built  after  a  fire  in  1685,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the 
Italian  style ;  it  has  recently  been  restored  under  the  directions  of 
R.  Smirke,  esq.  and  a  doorway  with  a  Doric  frontispiece  walled  up. 
An  inscription  on  the  parapet  records  these  repairs  as  follows : — 

HVJVSCE  JEDI8  SACRiB 

PARTBM  AV8TRALEM  9IBI 

PROPRIA  M 

RESTITVI  CVRAVIT 

INTERI0R3S  TBMPLI     HOSPITVVM 

JOUANNB  GVRNEY  ARMIGERO 

THESAVRARIO 

MDCCCXXVII. 

The  northern  side  is  nearly  concealed  by  adjacent  houses.  The 
circular  clerestory  contains  windows  assimilating  with  the  aisle,  but 
of  a  subordinate  character;  like  the  lower  portion,  it  has  been  par* 
tially  restored,  and  a  block  cornice  and  parapet  substituted  for 
the  former  battlements.  The  chapel  which  stood  on  the  south  side 
was  an  addition  to  the  original  plan  ;  it  was  a  curious  specimen  of 
architecture,  in  two'stories,  the  lower  in  the  same  style  a^  the  circular 
church,  the  upper  the  lancet  architecture  of  the  portion  now  to 
be  described.     The  eastern  church  b  united  to  the  other  par^ 
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already  particularized  at  the  eastern  portion  ;.  this  has  be^n  restored, 
and  its  gables,  one 'of  wliich  rises  above  every  aisle,  are  finished 
with  crosses.  In  the  north  eastern  angle  is  an  atlac|ied  octangular 
staircase  turret.  'The  s()uth  side  has  recently  been  restored  in  Bath 
stone ;  it  is  madeintb  iive  divisions  by  well  proportioned  buttresses, 
each  division  containing  a  handsome  triple  lancet  wiiiiloAv,  the  cen- 
tral rising  above  the  others  ;  the  archivolts  are  moulded  and  spring 
from  columns  attached  U>  the  Jambs;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a 
block  cornice  and  parapet..  The  east  front  is  in  three  divisions, 
also  made  by  but^^ses,  containing  in  like  manner  lancet  windows  ; 
the  ashlaring  is  modern,  having  been  restored  with  Portland  stone 
in  1756 ;  the  poin^  of  the  gables  which  correspond  with  the  western 
front  are  crowned. wiUi  urns;  Uie  north  side^  which  abuts  on  a 
burying-ground,  l^sembles  the  southern  already  described ,  it  re- 
tains many  of  its  original  features^  and  has  only  been  repaired  in 
brick  work.  The^apqexed  engraving  «he\\'8  a  south  west  view  of 
the  church  as  repaired  by  Mr.  Smirke  in  1826.  By  the  late  alter- 
ations a  passage  ^as  been  formed  from  the  westiside  of  the  church 
to  the  court  on  the  south  side«  The  circular  part  of  the  church 
on  the  south  side  now  appears  in  its  original  state. : 

The  interior  displays  one  of  the  most  interestmg  specimens 
of  architecture  in  the  country ;  the  circular  churcli  forms  a 
vestibule  to  the  other,  and  its  area  is  unincnmber-ed  ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  peristyle  of  six  clusters  of  columns  with  leaved  capitals,  from 
which  sprmg  the  same  number  of  acutely  pointed  arches,  forming 
a  circular  aisle;  round  the  entire  building,  above  the  points  of  the 
arches,  is  a  second  story,  consisting  of  an  arcade  of  small  intersect- 
ing circular  arches,  with  openings  at  intervals  to  the  vault  over  the 
aisles ;  the  upper  or  clerestory  is  composed  of  six  round  headed 
windows,  the  arehivolts  resting  on  columns,  from  the  inner  column, 
of  every  main  cluster  rises  a  smaller  column  to  the  roof,  sustain  • 
ing  on  their  capitals  transom  ribs,  which  severally  unite  in  a  com- 
mon centre  ornamented  with  a  boss  ;  the  dado  of  the  windows  in 
the  aisles  has  a  series  of  stalls  above  a  continued  scat;  the  arches 
are  pointed  and  spring  from  columns  with  exceedingly  curious 
capitals ;  on  the  spandrils  of  every  arch  a  singular  grotesque  head. 
The  entire  of  the  ancient  work  has  been  wantonly  destroyed  at 
the  last  repair  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  same  with  modern  stone 
work,  although  no  pretence  of  decay  in  the  old  work  existed  as  an 
excuse.  On  the  south  side  was  a  door  leading  to  the  curious 
chapel  destroyed  at  the  last  repair,'  and  in  the  sill  of  one  of  the 
windows  on  the  same  side,  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  inscription 
as  on  the  exterior.  Th6  roof  of  the  aisle  is  strongly  vaulted  with 
stone  and  filled  in  with  chalk  ;  the  ribs  spring  from  the  main 
cluster  and  from  corresponding  pillars  attached  to  the  side  walls. 
Above  the  great  doorway  is  a  closed  up  circular  window,  and  below 
it  is  a  stone  with  the  iollowing  modern  copy  in  Saxon  capitals  of 
an  ancient  inscription,  discoverjed  and  destroyed  in  1605: — 
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o  o 

X     ANNO.  %B  .  INCARNATIONB  .  DOMINI  .  M.C.L  X.X.X  V.  DBDICAT 
HBC      KOCLESIA  .  IN  .  HONORS  .  BEATB  .  MARIB  A.  DNO  . 

ERACLIO  .  DBl  .  GRA  .  SCR  .  RBSVRBCTIONIS  BCCLBSIB  . 

I     _ 
PATRIARCUA  .  IIII.  1DV8  .  FBBRVARII  Q.  E\  •  ANNATIM 
^      »  I  ^ 

PETBTIB  .  DB  .  ITTNTA  .  S.  PBNITBTIA  .  LZ.  DIBS  .  INDVLSIT. 

The  approach  to  the  more  modern  portion  of  the  church  is  worllij 
of  attention  ;  it  is  made  by  singularly  formed  pointed  arches  admirably 
accommodated  to  the  junction  of  the  circular  with  the  square  plan. 
The  columns  of  the  choir  are  clustered  with  uniform  capitals,  from 
which  springs  the  stone  vaulted  roof,  which  is  groined  in  the  simplest 
manner  with  arches  and  cross  springers ;  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section are  gilt  bosses ;  the  whole  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
lancet  or  Salisbury  variety  of  pointed  architecture.  The  aisles 
are  not  of  equal  width,  the  centre  being  wider  than  the  others. 
The  fittings  up  of  the  church  are  of  dark  brown  oak  in  the 
usual  style  of  Wreu*s  decorations.  The  altar  screen  is  un 
usually  plain.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of 
the  centre  aisle ;  the  former  is  octangular,  with  a  magnificent  carved 
sounding  board,  the  latter  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Both  the 
pulpit  and  sounding  board  are  enriched  with  the  elaborate  carving 
of  Grinlin  Gibbons. 

The  organ  screen  is  elaborately  carved  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
it  was  erected  in  16S2 ;  on  the  entrance  to  the  south  aisle  are  the 
arms  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  to  that  of  the  north  those  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  The  organ  occupies  the  centre ;  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  in  England.  In  several  of  the  win- 
dows are  the  ancient  arms  of  England,  viz.  gu.  three  lions  passant 
guardant  or.  on  heater  shields. 

The  body  of  the  choir  is  paved  like  a  parish  church  ;  the  benchers 
and  members  of  the  two  inns  of  court  have  seats  for  themselves  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  church. 

A  mean  modern  font  stands  in  the  circular  aisle  near  the  wtsi 
door. 

The  dimensions  of  this  elegant  church  are  as  follows  : 

ft.  in. 

Extreme  length,  including  the  circular  part    150  0 

Ditto  in  the  clear 140  0 

Diameter  of  circular  church    5S  0 

Length  of  choir    82  0 

Breadth  of  ditto 58  0 

Height  of  vaulting  ditto   37  0 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous.  The  first,  in  point  of  inte- 
rest, are  the  splendid  groups  of  sepulchral  effigies  which  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  area  in  the  circular  church  ;  which  are 
in  point  of  curiosity,  almost  identified  with  the  building 
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.These  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  He  in  two  groups,  withiik 
the  circular  area.  They  are  generally  reputed  to  represent  knights 
teoiplars.  .  From  the  crowded  manner  in  which  these  memoriahi 
of  departed  greatness  are.  now  arranged,  diere  is  little  doubt  of  their 
h^vjpg'been  removed  from  the  places  they  originally  occupied; 
most  probably  from  tombs  or  pedestals  which  once  stood  here,  but 
^hioh  at  some  remote  period  have  been  destroyed.  'This  conjec- 
ture^' says  IVir.  Brayley,  *  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  an  excava- 
tion havmg  been  made, 'during  therepaii-s  in  1811,  under  thenorth- 
emroc^t  group,  for  tlie  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  vault  or 
coffms  wejre  beneath,  and  it  was  then  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
there  was  neither  one  nor  the  other/*    '     .  •       ; 

These  interesting  effigies  are  nine  in  number,  and  some  are  much 
mutilated  and  defaced.  They  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  between 
the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  columns,  and  are  inclosed 
within  iron  railings.  The  figures  have  been  sculptured  out  of  blocks 
of  freestone,  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  lying  on  platforms  of 
similar  stone.  The  attitudes  vary  ;  but  the  figures  are  all  recum- 
bent, and  represent  knights,  armed  cap-d^pie,  in  mail  armour,  with 
surcoats.  One  only  is  bare-headed,  and  wears  a  monk's  cowl. 
Their  shields  are  of  the  heater,  or  Norman  form,  but  differ  in  size; 
one  of  themt  is  so  remarkably  long,  that  it  extends  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Their  heads,  which,  with  a  single 
exception,  repose  on  cushions,  are  mostly  in  hoods  of  mail.  One 
wears  a  kind  of  casque.  Most  of  their  swords  have  been 
broken;,  in.  consequence  ;of  which  one  of  the  kuights  has  been 
described  as  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  dagger. 

Five  of  the  effigies  are  cross-legged,  a  position  acknowledged  to 
indicate  that  they  were  intended  either  for  actual  crusaders,  or  for 
other  knights  who  had  assumed  the  cross,  and  been  engaged  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine. 

Not  a  single  figure  of  the  northernmost  group;];  can  be  decidedly 
appropriated;  but  the  fifth,  or  that  which  is  cro5(s-legged,  most 
probably  represents  Gilbert  Marshall,  third  carl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  at  a  tournament  near  Ware,  in 
June,  1241,  and  whose  remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  his 
father  and  brother  in  this  edifice.  Camden  says,  that  <  the  statues 
of  William,  and  his  sons  William  and  Gilbert,  all  marshals  of  Eng- 
land and  earls  of  Pembroke,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  this  Temple ;' 
and  on  one  of  them  was  this  inscription,  in  letters  almost  effaced  : 
Comes  PembrochicBf  and  on  the  side.  Miles  eram  mortis.  Mars 
multos  vicerat  armis.  The  fourth  knight  is  in  a  peculiar  attitude, 
apparently  trampUng  on  a  dragon,  most  probably  in  allegorical  re- 
ference to  the  Christian's  triumph  over  Satan. 

The  principal  figure§  in  the  southernmost  group  is  said  by  Mr. 

*  Britton'fl    Public    Buildings    of      flg^.  9. 
I^odon,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  X  Figs.  1  lo  5 

*  Engraved   in  ihe  anneied  plate,  §  F'^.  6. 
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Gough  to  be  that  of  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  who  was  made  earl  of 
E&sex  by  king^  Stephen  ;  and,  on  his  creation,  augmented  his  family 
arms,  which  were  quarterly  or  and  gulet^  with  an  escarbuncle,  which 
charge  is  still  apparent  on  the  shield,  and  is  the  only  instance  of 
the  bearing  of  arms  on  a  sepulchral  monument.  This  turbolent 
lord  was  killed  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  the  castle  of  Barnwell. 
As  he  died  under  sentence  of  excommunication,  the  templars  did 
not  dare  to  give  him  Christian  burial,  but  wrapping  his  body  in  lead 
hung  it  on  a  crooked  tree  in  the  orchard  of  the  Old  Temple,  Lon* 
don  (in  Holborn)  the  remains  after  the  excommunication  had  been 
removed  by  absolution,  found  a  resting  place  in  the  new  church  of 
the  Temple,  on  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  or  near  it. 

The  next  effigy*  is  that  of  the  famous  William  Marshall,  first 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  April,  1219.  On  his  shield  1.5  a 
lion  rampant,  forming  a  part  of  his  arms. 

The  third  figuref  is  supposed  to  represent  Robert  Ros,  a  templar^ 
who,  dying  about  the  year  1245,  bestowed  upon  the  order  the  manor 
of  Ribston,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  Mr.  Gough,  on  the  authority  of 
bishop  Tanner,  assigns  this  figure  to  the  second  lord  Ros,  who  was 
buried  here  in  the  1  Ith  Henry  III.  anno  1227.  On  the  shield  are 
three  water  bougets,  the  bearing  of  the  Ros  family. 

The  last  figure^  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  William  Marshall, 
second  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  April  6,  1231. 

Adjoining  the  last  effigy  is  a  coffin-shaped  slab,§  rising  to  an 
edge  in  the  centre.  It  has  been  assigned  to  William  Piai.tagenet, 
fifth  son  of  Henry  III.  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  was  buried 
here  about  1256. 

The  next  monument  which  claims  attention  is  a  ponlifically 
habited  figure,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 


Iiltmument  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Temple  Church. 
He  is  extended  on  an  altar,  with  a  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  and  is 
giving  the  benediction  with  his  right  hand.   This  ancient  monument 
has  been  assigned  to  the  patriarch  Heraclius,  who  died  at  Acre,  in 

•  F\g.  7,  t  Fig.  8.  X  Fi^.  9.  ^  Fig.  10. 
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tbe  year  1191 ;  but  there  is  no  proof  existing  that  that  ecclesias- 
tic^«  remains  were  ever  brought  to  this  country.  Mr.  Gough,* 
with  greater  probability,  conceives  it  to  be  the  effigy  of  Sylvester  de 
Everdon,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  some  time  chancellor  of  En  gland » 
who  was  undoubtedly  buried  in  this  edifice  in  1255.  At  the  repair 
in  181 1,  an  entire  skeleton  was  discovered  beneath  this  effigy, 
within  a  leaden  envelope,  placed  in  a  stone  chest,  or  coffin,  of  about 
ten  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  garments, 
and  portions  of  a  crosier  were  found,  but  no  episcopal  ring. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church  is  a  fine  marble  bust  of  the 
ate  lord  Thurlow ;  beneath  is  the  following  inscription  : 

» Edvardrs .  Thvrlow  .  baro  .  Thvrlow  .  a  .  Thvrlow  .  svmmvs  .  regni  .  cancer 
larivs  .  hie  .  teprltvs  .  est  .  vixit  .  annis  .  Ixxr  .  niensib  .  x  .  decemit  .  anno 
aalvlia  .  bvinaoe .  mdcccvi  .  idibvs.  Septembrifl .  vir  .  alta  .  mente  .  el .  magna 
praeditvfl  .  qvi .  nactvs  •  prseclaris&imas  .  occasiones  .  optime  .  de  .  paCria  .  me- 
reodi .  ivra  .  eccesiae  .  regis .  civivm  .  pericvivm  .  vocata  .  6rmo  .  ei .  coostaoti. 
animo .  tvtatrs  .  est.' 

In  the  south  aisle,  aliove  the  effigy  of  the  bishop  before  noticed, 
is  a  plain  oval  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  Dames  Harrington, 
who  died  March  14,  1800,  aged  73. 

Near  this  are  three  elegant  marble  slabs :  the  first  is  to  G.  Rous» 
esq.  who  died  June  11,  1802,  aged  57;  the  second  is  to  H.  C. 
Litchfield,  esq.  who  died  October  3,  1822,  aged  65 ;  and  the 
last  records  sir  J.  C.  Hippesley,  bart.  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. 
He  died  May  3, 1825,  aged  79. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a  recumbent 
effigy,  habited  in  a  black  gown  and  ruff,  wilh  hands  clasped  in 
prayer.  Above  the  effigy  is  a  semicircular  arch,  the  soffit  richly 
pannelled.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary, Edmund  Plowden,  esq.  of  Plowden,  in  Shropshire,  who  died 
Feb.  6,  1584,  aged  67. t 

Nearly  adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  slab  to  the  memory  of  sir 
George  Wood,  knight,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  He 
died  July  7,  1824. 

More  westward  is  a  monument  of  marble,  with  finished  columns 
of  Ihe  Corinthian  order.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  sir  G.  Tieby,  kot. 
chief  justice.     He  died  December  13,  1700,  aged  56. 

At  (he  west  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling 
at  a  desk,  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  the  other  opening  a 
b«>ok.|  lie  is  habited  in  a  gown  and  ruff  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
There  is  no  inscription  recording  the  deceased,  but  a  few  lines  of 
Latin  poetry. 

Agauist  the  west  wall  of  the  gallery  is  a  neat  monument  to 
James  Howell,  esq.  the  author  of '  Londinopolis,'  &c.  He  died  in 
^660. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  neat  marble  slab  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  John  Hatsell,  esq.  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  who 

*  Sepnl.  Mon.  i.  281.  London. 

Engraved  in    Smith's  Anliq.  of         t  Also  engraved  id  the  Mune  work 
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died  October  16,  1820.  This  slab  also  records  the  decease  of  his 
lather  and  grandfather.  Adjoining  is  a  similar  slab  to  sir  Robert 
Chambers,  kut.  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
Bengal.     He  died  May  9,  1803,  aged  65. 

In  the  circular  part  of  the  Temple  church,  the  following  monu** 
ments  are  deserving  of  notice  : 

On  the  north  side  is  a  neat  tablet  by  Fiaxman,  representing  a 
female  mourning  over  an  urn  ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of  W.  Moore, 
esq.  who  died  Sep.  14,  1814.  A  sarcophagus  with  square  formed 
head,  in  which  is  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  S.  Mead,  who  died 
April  13, 1733,  aged  63. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  with  cariatidal  figures 
of  Hope  and  Charity,  to  A.  Campion,  esq.  obit  1801. 

On  an  altar  tomb  ou  the  same  side  of  the  church,  is  a  fine  figure 
of  John  Hiccocks,  esq.  a  master  in  chancery.  He  is  represented 
reclining  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  habited  in  the  dresn 
of  the  time.  He  died  April  5,  1726,  aged  58.  Behind  the  figure 
are  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  supporting  an  arched 
pedmient  and  urn. 

Against  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  south  aisle,  is  a  neat  tablet 
to  the  learned  John  Selden,  Dec.  16,  1586,  died  1656. 

The  terrace  before  the  Inner  Temple  hall  is  regularly  and  excel- 
lently paved :  and,  facing  the  south,  is  always  dry.  This  advan- 
tage attracts  many  visitors,  who  pass  their  leisure  hours  in  conver- 
sation there  with  their  friends,  and  in  admiring  the  trees,  walks, 
flowers,  and  moving  scenes  of  the  river ;  but  a  more  inviting  and 
retired  promenade  is  that  of  the  Fountain  Court,  where  a  stream 
of  water  is  forced  to  a  considerable  height,  and  falls  again  into  a 
neat  circular  basin,  surrounded  by  rails,  and  very  beautiful  trees, 
through  which  the  antique  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  Middle 
Temple  hall  have  an  highly  picturesque  effect,  whence  the  eye 
descends  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  handsome  railing,  enclosing  a 
garden  filled  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  by  large  groups  of  trefs 
arranged  near  excellent  gravel  walks,  bordered  by  flowers.*  Such 
are  the  embellishments  peculiar  to  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  Of 
the  quadrangular  passages  and  alleys  nothing  recommendatory  can 
be  said  with  propriety,  as  they  are  certainly  suited  only  to  absolute 
conveniences,  without  one  pretension  to  good  light  or  good  air. 

The  Innrr  Temple  Hall, 
This  hall  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Edward  lll.'s  reign  ;  the 
wall  between  the  Thames  and  garden  about  the  \ear  1550 ;  and 
the  hall  ceiled  in  1554.     About  which  lime  Mr.  Packinglon,  trea- 

*  It  was  in  this  garden,  according^  garden, 

to  Shakspeare,  that  those  unhappy  Shall  send  between  the  red  rose  and 
badges  of  distinction,  the  white  and  the  white, 

red  rose,  originated.  A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly 

•  The  brawl  to  day,  night.' 

Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Henry  VI. 
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Barer,  bunt  Tanfield  court,  so  called  from  the  chambers  of  sir 
Laurence  Tanfield,  chief  baron,  beiiug  there ;  till  which  time  it 
was  called  Packington  court. 

It  is  very  considerable  in  size ;  and  has  been  altered,  burnt,  and 
rebuilt,  from  the  days  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present.  The  fiiont, 
facing  the  Thames,  is  of  Portland  stone,  with  three  buttresses,  and 
a  semi-sexagon  turret.  The  roof  supports  a  small  cupola.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  very  large  door,  in  a  western  wing,  or  pro- 
jecting building.  Over  the  entrance  are  three  shields  of  arms,  viz. 
the  royal  arms  of  Richard  I.,  Henry  IV.,  and  George  IV.  Above 
the  whole  is  a  clumsy  quaterfoil,  enclosing  the  arms  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  This  edifice  was  repaired  in  1816  and  1819,  as  appears 
by  inscriptions  on  the  front.  The  inside  is  elegantly  decorated, 
and  the  paintings  good.  These  are,  the  portraits  of  William  III. 
Mary,  judges  Coke  and  Littleton ;  and  the  story  of  Pegasus,  the 
performance  of  sir  James  Thornhill. 

The  library  consists  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  books  and  manu- 
scripts. The  parliament  chamber  is  ornamented  wit1i  portraits  of 
George  II.  queen  Caroline,  lord  Hunsdon,  judge  Twisden,  Finch, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  sir  Martin  Wright,  lord  chancellor  Harcourt, 
&c. 

Anno  1553  the  kitchen  was  built;  anno  1559,  the  buildings 
near  the  Alienation  Office  were  erected  ;  hi  1573,  the  great  carved 
screen  in  the  hall  was  set  up ;  anno  1595,  Csesar^s  buildings,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  hall,  were  erected,  and  so  called,  for 
that  sir  Julius  Caesar,  master  of  the  rolls,  gave  three  hundred 
pounds  towards  the  charge  ;  anno  1607  the  paper  buildings  were 
erected,  and,  being  consumed  by  fire,  were  rebuilt,  a  noble  pile  of 
spacious  and  pleasant  chambers  ;  they  were  finished  in  16S5,  sir 
Robert  Sawyer,  treasurer  ;  anno  1609  the  Inner  Temple  gate  was 
bailt;  about  1616  part  of  the  Inner  Temple  gate.  Fig  Tree  court, 
(the  east  side  in  1607)  and  buildings  near  Ram  alley,  and  the  King^s 
bench  office,  were  erected ;  part  of  the  lane  also  in  1657  ;  chambers 
against  the  west  end  of  the  church,  built  in  1579,  and  anno  1681. 

In  tlie  year  1684  was  built  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  next  Fleet- 
street,  which  is  a  fine  structure,  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  has 
a  graceful  front  of  brick  work,  with  four  large  stone  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  a  handsome  pediment,  with  a  round  in  the  middle 
of  it,  having  these  words  inscribed  :  *  Surrexit  impknsis  Socie- 
TAT.  Med.  Templi,  mdclxxxiv.'  Lower,  just  over  the  arch,  the 
figure  of  an  holy  lamb,  1684.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  ar- 
chitect. 

Over  the  colonnade,  at  the  end  of  Pump-court,  is  an  inscription 
in  memory  of  a  fire  that  happened  some  years  ago. 

Vetustissiina  Templariorum  Porticu  igne  consampta  anno  1678.  Nova  luee 
fluroptibut  Medii  Templi  exiructa  aono  1681,  Gulielmo  Whilelocke,  Armig.  Ti)e- 
nor. 

The  Temple  church,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  flames  in  ld06 
VOL.  IV.  2d 
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wns  newly  beautified,  adorned,  and  the  curious  wainscot  screen  se 
up.  Anno  Dom.  1682,  when  sir  Thomas  Robinson  was  treasurer  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  sir  Francis  Withens,  treasurer  of  the  Middle 
house.     The  south-west  part  was,  in  the  year  1695,  new  built  with 
stone  :  on  the  wall,  until  the  last  repair,  was  tliis  inscription  : 

Velottate  consamptam,  ImpeDsis  ntriasque  Societatu  restilatom,  169& 

Middle  Temple  Hall. 

This  is  a  handsome  insulated  brick  building,  strengthened  by 
buttresses,  the  quoins  of  stone,  elevated  upon  vaults,  and  whose 
ichnography  is  in  the  shape  of  a  T.  Between  the  buttresses  are 
five  square-headed  windows,  each  divided  by  three  mullions  uito 
four  lights,  within  a  transom.  The  upper  lights  have  arched  heads. 
The  wall  is  finished  with  a  neat  parapet  embattled.  The  principal 
entrance  is  at  the  north-east  corner,  through  a  porch  consisting 
of  two  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which 
IS  the  arms  of  the  society.  This  leads  through  a  handsome  pas- 
sage to  the  screen,  the  doors  of  which,  elaborately  ornamented 
with  carvings,  admit  the  professors  to  Ihehr  hall  or  dining  room. 
It  is  wainscotted  as  high  as  the  bases  of  the  windows;  under 
which  is  an  enriched  Tuscan  cornice,  and  four  ranges  of  pannels  aa 
each  side,  the  greater  number  filled  with  the  emblazoned  arms  of 
Readers  m  succession. 

The  screen  consists  of  five  divisions  in  breadth,  two  of  which  are 
the  arched  doors;  the  remainder  are  bou*ided  by  six  Tuscan  pillars^ 
whose  intercolumniations  contain  each  twocaryatide  busts,  and  foar 
pannels.  The  entablature  of  these  pillars  has  a  strange  intrusive 
enriched  frieze  on  their  capitals,  exclusive  of  the  usual  members^ 
The  attic  has  six  pedestals,  terminating  in  Ionic  caryatide  busts, 
which  support  a  second  entablature.  Between  those  are  elegant 
little  niches,  with  five  statues,  separated  by  pannels.  Over  each 
niche  are  grotesque  figures,  assistant  supporters  of  the  upper  enta- 
blature, with  two  pierced  arches  between  them  and  the  caryatides. 
The  whole  of  this  laboured  screen,  and  the  numerous  carvings,  are 
of  oak.  Behind  it,  on  the  east  wall,  are  several  complete  coats  oC 
mail,  with  lances,  halberts,  shields,  and  guns,  arranged  on  their 
sides,  and  above  them.  In  the  centre,  a  pointed  window  of  five 
mullions  contains  the  date  of  the  building,  1570  ;  and  several  coats 
of  arms  in  painted  glass,  with  which  every  window  in  the  halt 
abounds,  many  indifferently,  but  the  majority  well  executed. 

The  roof  is  most  ingeniously  contrived,  and  contains  an  amazing 
quantity  of  strong  oak  timber.  Small  pedestals,  resting  on  stone 
brackets,  inserted  in  the  piers  between  the  windows  in  tlie  north 
and  south  walls,  support  segments  of  large  circles,  or  ribs,  that 
ascend  to  projecting  beams  from  the  great  cornice  above  the  win- 
dows ;  those  are  the  bases  of  other  small  segments,  which  sustain 
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beams  of  a  second  cornice ;  and  llius  again  to  a  third  row  of  seg- 
ments, and  a  cornice ;  and  from' this  the  centre  part  of  the  roof  is 
supported,  on  small  pillars.  The  outline  of  each  ^reat  rib^  from 
tlie  piers  to  the  summit,  is  a  pointed  arch,  divided  mto  three  une- 
qualled sized  escallops  ;  and  these  are  connected,  east  and  west,  by 
arched  ribs  from  every  projecting  beam  to  the  next.  A  great  Dum« 
ber  of  small  ribs  and  pillars  are  arranged  under  the  whole  ascent 
of  the  roof  *  but  in  a  manner  too  complicated  to  be  understood, 
unless  examined.  Every  great  rib  is  ornamented  with  three 
pendants ;  and  an  aperture  under  the  lantern  admits  sufficient 
light  to  render  the  parts  distinct.  It  may  with  truth  be  asserted 
that  London  cannot  produce  another  instance  equally  curious  and 
sutgular. 

The  twelve  Caesars,  and  some  other  busts,  are  placed  on  the 
cornice  of  the  wainscot ;  and  the  west  wall  supports  a  centre  pic- 
ture of  Charles  L  on  a  white  horse,  passing  through  an  arch,  at- 
tended by  an  equerry,  who  carries  bis  helmet.  The  king  is  repre- 
sented in  armour ;  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  colouring  and 
drawing  is  such  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  it  is  an  original 
by  Vandyke.  This  grand  painting  totally  eclipses  tlie  adjoining 
portraits  of  Charles  IL  queen  Anne,  George  1.  and  George  IL 
iliough  they  all  possess  some  merit. 

The  finely  executed  south-bay  window  deserves  attentive  exami- 
nation, as  it  is  entirely  filled  with  painted  glass,  most  minutely 
executed,  representing  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  illustrious 
persons,  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments.  Merely  to 
name  those,  and  others  distributed  throughout  the  hall,  would  fill 
several  pages.* 

The  south  part  of  the  hall  is  built  against  by  an  erection  of 
brick,  in  the  carpenter's  Gothic  style.  It  is  ornamented  with  but- 
tresses ;  tlie  quoins  and  dressings  being  of  stone :  the  buttresses  are 
finished  by  angular  pinnacles  with  finials.  Those  at  the  angles  are 
pierced  and  used  as  chimney  pots.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1824,  and  is  used  as  a  library.  It  contains  about  B,000  volumes, 
principally  the  bequest  of  sir  Robert  Ashley,  1641.  A  pair  of 
globes,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  portrait,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  above  gentleman,  are  preserved  in  the  library. 

East  of  the  last  is  a  brick  pile  of  buildings,  with  the  date  of  1G25, 
and  above  the  principal  doorway  is  a  neat  slab,  within  foliase,  on 
which  is  inscribed  *  Library  stayres.  F.  M.  T.  Ao.  Do.  1607.  The 
quoins  of  this  building  are  of  stone. 

The  parliament  chamber  of  the  society  has  nothing  particular  to 
recommend  it  at  present ;  but  was  used  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
by  committees  of  the  house  of  commons  for  their  sittings. 

The  ARMS  of  the  Innbr  Tbmplb  are  az,  a  perasas  nlient  or. ;  those  of  the 
Middle  TemrLB  are  ar,  or  a  cross ^u.  a  paschal  ]amb  or,  carrying  a  baaner  at- 
charged  with  a  cross  (fu, 

*  Many  of  ibem  are  engraved  in  Dogdale's  Original  Juridiciales,  298^220. 
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LincoltCe  Inru 

As  an  inn  of  court,  Lincoln's  Inn  is  next  in  rank  to  the  Temple, 
which  it  equals  in  the  number  of  eminent  lawyers  it  has  produced. 
Of  these  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  sir  John  Fortescue,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  English  law,  who  held  *the  great  seal  under  Henry 
the  sixth ;  that  virtuous  chancellor,  sir  Thomas  More ;  the  learned 
antiquary,  sir  Henry  Spelman ;  sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  lord  chancellor 
Egerton,  &c  ;  Prynne,  the  memorable  victim  of  Star  Chamber 
tyranny,  who  was  also  a  member  of  this  society.  For  an  alleged 
libel  in  the '  Histriomastix,*  he  was  condemned  by  that  infamous 
court,  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000/.,  to  lose  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life :  nor  did  the  odious  verdict  terminate  here, 
for  the  chamber,  assuming  a  jurisdiction  co-equal  with  its  vindictive- 
ness,  ordered  Prynne  to  be  expelled  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

At  what  time  students  were  first  admitted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  seems 
doubtful.  Mr.  Malcolm,  on  the  authority  of  an  heraldic  MS. 
which  terms  Lincoln's  Inn,  '  an  ancient  ally  unto  the  Middle  Tem* 
pic,'  says,  Mhere  is  no  memory  of  any  flourishing  estate  of  the 
students  and  'professors  of  the  common  law  resident  in  this  college 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  it  appears  by  rolls  and  remem- 
brance of  that  house,  the  same  then  Began  to  be  famous.^ 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane ;  a 
portion  of  its  site  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  church  and  house 
of  a  body  of  preaching  friars,  who  came  to  England  in  the  year 
1221.  These  friars,  who  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  had  for 
their  prior,  Gilbert  de  Fraxineto,  met  with  much  encouragement  iu 
England,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  who  died  in  1252,  and 
was  buried  in  their  church,  left  them  his  house  in  Westminster, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  ancient  Whitehall,  or  York  house* 
The  friars  sold  it  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  vvho  left  it  to  his  su€^» 
cessor  in  the  see.  Hence  it  was  called  York  house,  or  York  place, 
until  the  year  1529,  when  Henry  VI IL  look  it  from  cardinal  Wolscy, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Whitehall. 

In  the  year  1250,  the  friars  of  this  order  had  a  grand  convocation 
at  their  house,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  ;  and  having  no 
possessions  of  their  own,  they  entreated  maintenance  by  alms.  Oa 
the  first  day  of  tlieir  meeting,  Henry  III.  attended  their  chapter, 
and  participated  in  a  dinner  which  he  had  provided.  Afterwards 
the  queen  did  the  same ;  and  the  royal  example  was  followed  by 
the  bishops  of  London,  the  abbots  of  Westminster,  St.  Alban^s, 
Waltham,  and  others.  Here  the  friars  preachers  continued  nnlU 
the  year  127C,  when  Gregory  Rokeslie,  the  mayor,  and  the  barons 
of  London,  gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  near  Baynard's-castle,  and 
the  ruins  of  Mountfichet,  to  build  a  new  church,  which  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Black-friars* 

The  principal  property  of  the  old  friar  house  belonged  to  William 
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dc  Haverhally  who  was  treasurer  to  king  Henry  III. ;  but  on  liifl 
attainder  for  high  treason,  his  mansion  and  lands  devolved  on  that 
monarch,  who  gave  a  plot  of  ground  to  Ralph  de  Neville,  lord 
chancellor,  and  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  built  a  large  house,  and 
lived  in  it,  until  his  death,  in  1244.  It  next  became  the  residence 
of  Richard  de  Wilts,  and  afterwards  fell  to  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  to  whom  £dward  the  first  presented  the  Old  Friar  house. 
The  earl  of  Dncoln  made  it  his  residence,  and  hence  it  was  called 
his  inn,  or  Lmcoln's  Inn,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  and  the  usage  of  the  period,  when  an  inn  meant  a  lodging, 
or  house  in  general. 

This  earl  of  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  introduced  students  here  in 
1310 :  but  as  he  died  ui  that  year,  it  is  probable  that  students  had 
been  admitted  before  that  period. 

By  some  means,  which  none  of  our  historians  explain,  the  bishops 
of  Chester  again  became  the  proprietors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  con- 
tinuec^so  until  the  beginning  of  the  16lh  century;  when  Robert 
Sherbom,  bishop  of  that  see,  conveyed  it  to  a  student  of  the  house, 
of  the  name  of  William  Sulyard,  or  Syliard,  for  a  term  of  99  years. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  in  1536,  by  a  subsequent  bishop  of 
Chester,  in  a  deed  which  conveyed  the  house  and  lands  to  the  said 
William  Sulyard  and  his  brother  Eustace.  In  1579,  the  surviving 
son  of  Eustace  conveyed  the  whole  to  Richard  Kin  smill  and  the 
rest  of  the  benchers,  for  the  sum  of  520/. 

Lincoln's  Inn  forms  a  great  quadrangle,  composeo  of  the  gnte« 
house,  the  hall  on  the  west  side,  the  chapel  on  the  north,  and  se- 
Teral  chambers  on  the  south. 

The  principal  gate  just  mentioned,  is  flanked  by  two  square  pro- 
jections, or  towers ;  but,  as  almost  all  the  wmdows  have  been  mo- 
dernized, the  venerable  character  of  the  structure  is  greatly  injured. 
Over  the  gateway  are  three  shields  of  arms  in  square  compartments. 
The  first  are  tlie  arms  of  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  middle  the 
royal  arms,  and  the  third  the  arms  of  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  knt.  the 
builder  of  the  gate.  Beneath  the  arms  is  '  Anno  Dom.  1518/ 
This  piece  of  sculpture  was  repaired  and  re-gilt  in  1815.  The  hall, 
as  seen  through  Uie  arch  from  Chancery-lane,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  monastic  building,  occasioned  by  the  buttresses  and  pointed 
windows.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  is  sixty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two  in  breadth. 

The  side  walls  are  divided  by  buttresses  into  five  divisions, 
occupied  by  windows,  with  obtusely  arched  heads,  and  divided 
by  three  muUions ;  at  each  extremity  of  both  sides  are  oriels; 
this  hall  being  singular  in  possessing  four  of  such  appendages ; 
over  one  of  the  west  windows  is  a  shield  held  by  an  angel. 
On  the  roof  ia  a  modern  lantern.  The  interior  is  much  modern- 
ized ;  it  is  covered  with  a  modern  coved  ceiluig  of  plaster ;  the  oriels 
have  internally  obtuse  arches,  the  mouldings  resting  on  angels.  At 
the  north  or  upper  end  is  a  canopy  over  the  lord  chancellor's  seat^ 
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and  at  the  opposite  end  a  screen  and  music  gallery  ;  it  b  curiously 
car?ed  and  reaches  to  the  present  ceiling ;  it  is  made  in  height 
into  two  stories,  the  lower  divided  into  compartments  by  termini 
with  human  heads ;  the  upper  story  has  terminal  columns ;  the 
wholt  is  surmounted  by  a  pannel  containing  a  dial,  and  decorated 
with  Ionic  pilasters:  there  are  two  entrances  in  the  lower  story, 
the  former  openings  to  the  gallery  are  now  filled  with  paintings  of 
the  following  shields  of  arms  and  inscriptions  :— 1.  His  royal  high- 
ness, James,  duke  of  York  ;  2.  the  right  honourable  lord  Newpoit ; 
3.  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Bath  ;  4.  his  majesty  Charles 
II.;  5.  the  right  honourable  earl  of  Manchester;  6.  the  right 
honourable  lord  Henry  Howard  ;  7.  his  serene  highness  prince 
Rupert  of  the  Rhine.  All  are  dated  February  10,  1676.  The  screen 
is  painted  of  a  light  wainscot  colour,  and  groined.  Against  Iho 
north  wall  is  the  famous  painting  of  *  St.  Paul  before  Felix  and 
Agrippa^'  by  Hogarth  ;  placed  there  about  17&0,  in  consequence 
of  a  legacy  by  Mr.  Wyndharo  ;  on  the  frame  the  followm^  mms, 
vis.  agure  sixteen  millrinds  4,  3, 4,  3,  and  2  or.  on  a  canton,  or.  a  lioo 
rampant  azure.  On  each  side  of  this  painting  is  an  old  portrait 
of  a  judge.  This  hall  is  now,  by  permission  of  the  benchers,  used 
for  the  sittings  of  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

The  chapel  is  situated  north  of  the  hall,  and  is  elevated  on  an 
open  crypt  of  three  arches,  separated  by  buttresses  of  six  grada lions, 
with  large  windows  filled  by  painted  glass.  The  arches  of  the 
cloisters  are  richly  covered  by  tracery,  quatcrfoils,  and  geometrical 
figures,  in  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Vlllh's  chapel ;  and  are  cor- 
rect imitations  of  our  ancient  florid  style. 

The  chapel  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  celebrated  architect  was  incapable  of  producmg  a  oompkie 
specimen  of  faitliful  imitation:  a  flash  of  genius  now  and  then 
appears,  but  it  has  a  disproportion  or  a  deformity  to  counter* 
balance  the  effect.  Mountain,  bishop  of  London,  consecrated  this 
chapel  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  in  1623.  The  windows 
abound  with  multitudes  of  emblazoned  arms,  in  painted  glass,  of 
noblemen  and  treasurers,  to  the  present  period,  mingled  with  fme 
figures  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  In  1791,  the  chapel  under- 
went considerable  repairs,  under  the  superintendanoe  of  the 
late  J.  Wyatt,  esq.,  when  it  received  a  new  roof  and  a  window 
at  the  west  end. 

Henry  Golfer,  esq.  in  1658,  founded  a  sermon,  preached  ia  this 
chapel  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month.  The  preacher 
receives  twelve  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  he  left  eight  pounds  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Dr.  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  was  preacher  to  the 
society,*founded  a  lecture  in  1708,  to  be  pronounced  on  tlia  first 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas  term,  and  the  first  before  and  after  Hilary 
term^  annually,  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from 
the  comoletion  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
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The  Society  appoint  a  preacher  and  chaplain ;  and  divine  ser- 
vice is  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 

The  ground  under  the  cloisters  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
society ;  but,  since  1701|  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  benchers 
only.  Few  men  of  much  eminence  have  been  buried  in  this  chapel ; 
but  a  plain  stone  in  the  cloisters  under  the  chapel  is  inscribed  *  Here 
lies  the  body  of  John  Thurloc,  secretary  of  state  to  the  protector 
Oliver  Cromwell^  and  a  member  ot  this  society.' 

Stone-builduigs,  so  termed  because  they  are  composed  of  that 
material,  are  situate  parallel  with  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane ; 
their  east  front,  and  the  east  side  of  the  Six  Clerks  and  Registrar's 
office,  whose  principal  front  is  in  Chancery-lane,  formed  an  oblong 
court.  But  those  builduigs  are  only  part  of  a  vast  range,  projected 
by  the  society,  and  designed  by  sir  Robert  Tavlor.  The  garden 
front  consists  at  present  of  a  rustic  basement,  witn  arcades  and  win- 
dows, at  the  north  end  of  which  is  a  wing,  consisting  of  six  Corin- 
thian pillars,  which  support  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  cor^ 
nice  01  the  wing  is  continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the  front, 
which  terminates  in  a  ballustrade ;  but  the  two  ranges  of  windows 
are  entirely  plain.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  fa9ade  is 
not  of  the  most  superb  description  ;  but  when  viewed  through  the 
foliage  of  the  garden,  and  the  long  line  tlms  broken  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  trees,  it  has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  particularly  from 
Serle*s-court. 

The  chambers  within  Stone-buildings  are  magnificent,  and  sell 
or  let  at  very  high  prices.  The  leases  commenced  in  June  1780, 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  three  lives  named  at  the  time,  with 
power  to  nominate  a  fourth  at  the  decease  of  the  last  survivor. 
They  are  transferable  for  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  Those  in  the  an- 
cient buildings  are  held  on  single  lives,  and  are  transferable  for  ten 
pounds  on  the  ground  floor,  and  less  for  the  upper  stories,  except 
the  first  floor. 

The  site  of  SerIe*s-court,  or  New-square,  was  originally  called 
Fichett's-field,  or  Little  Lincoln's-uin-field.  It  appeared  that  Henry 
Serle  and  a  person  named  Clerk,  had  some  claims,  which  were  set- 
tled by  an  agreement,  dated  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Charles  H* 
between  them  and  llie  benchers  of  the  society.  That  fixing  the 
specific  property  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Serle  was  permitted  to  build 
on  the  field.  The  chambers  in  this  square  are  freehold,  but  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  inserted  in  the  agreement  between  the 
benchers  and  Scrle.  The  whole  of  the  chambers  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  society  entitle  the  holders  to  a  vote  for  members  of 
parliament  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster. 

The  three  sides  of  New-square  are  occupied  exclusively  by  bar- 
risters and  respectable  solicitors ;  the  fourth  side  is  open  to  the 
ganlen,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  very  extensive.  *  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  crowded  city,  where  a  blade  of 
grass  can  scarcely  be  seen  m  a  cireumference  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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miles,  with  the  exception  off  the  garden^  attached  to  the  inos  off 
court,  that  they  should  be  locked  up  from  the  public.'  *  The  wall 
and  terrace  which  separate  this  garden  from  Lincoln's-inn-ffields, 
were  raised  about  the  year  1663,  at  an  expense  of  1,000/.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  Mr.  Wheedon  proposed  to  erect  a 
beautiful  range  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  gardens.  The 
plan  was,  that  they  should  be  only  one  story  high,  and  be  witliout 
chimneys,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  encouragement. 

In  the  centre  of  the  new  square,  Lincoln's«inn,  there  was  for- 
merly a  fountain,  consisting  of  a  Cormthian  column  by  Inigo  Jones; 
but  among  the  changes  that  take  place  an  the  course  of  time,  the 
fountain  has  been  converted  into  a  gas-light  column. 

The  council-chamber  of  Lincoln*s-inn  is  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment.  The  library,  on  the  ground  floor  of  Stone-buildings,  con- 
tains above  eight  thousand  volumes,  deposited  in  four  rooms ;  to 
increase  which,  each  master  of  the  bench  contributes  eleven  guineas; 
and  every  student,  when  called  to  tlie  bar,  five  pounds ;  the  master 
of  the  library,  (a  bencher,  elected  annually,)  purchases  such  books 
relating  to  jurisprudence  as  are  not  commonly  found  in  libraries. 
It  is  open  every  day  from  ten  o'clock  till  two,  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  There  are  several  landscapes,  by  Brugbal, 
on  copper ;  and  a  marble  bust  of  Cicero.  Besides  which,  the  walls 
arc  adorned  with  portraits  of  lord  chief  justice  sir  Richard  Rainsford ; 
sir  John  Franklin^  a  master  in  chancery ;  judge  Hales,  who  gave 
his  manuscripts  to  the  society  ;  and  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield ; 
with  many  pictures  by  Italian  masters,  and  some  drawings.f 

The  Ariii  of  Lincoln -a*iNN  are  otj  a  lion  rampant. 

Gray's  Imu 

The  name  of  this  inn  of  court  is  derived  from  the  noble  family  of 
the  Gray*s,  who  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  conveyed  the  ground 
on  which  it  has  been  erected,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  manor 
of  Port  pool  (ignobly  commemorated  in  PortpooUlane),  to  a  society 
of  students  at  law.  The  domain  of  this  society  extends  over  a  laige 
extent  of  ground  between  Holborn  and  Theobald's  road  ;  it  has  a 
spacious  square,  and  still  more  spacious  garden,  well  laid  out,  and 
shaded  with  lofty  trees ;  but  the  approaches  on  all  sides  are  exceed- 
ingly mean,  and  the  buildings,  if  we  except  two  new  piles  called 
Verulam  and  Raymond -buildings,  are  of  a  very  ordinary  descrip- 
tion. 

The  chapel  and  hall  stand  between  Holborn-court  and  that  part 
of  the  square  extending  towards  Gray's  Inn-lane,  and  at  the  south- 
east corner.  The  chapel  is  totally  destitute  off  every  species  of 
ornament ;  and  is  indeed  so  entirely  plain,  that  one  off  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject  off  the  metropolis  justly  observes,  that  a 
description  of  it  will  be  accomplished  in  saying,  it  has  four  walls^ 
and  several  windows,  large  and  small. 

*  Percy  Hiai.  vol.  ii   p.  169.  t  Lane^f  Guide  (o  LiocolnVioD,  1808. 
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The  hall  is  a  brick  building,  in  that  style  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  from  the  lime  of  Henry  VHI.  to  that  of  James  I,  The 
exterior  is  built  of  red  brick,  and  the  side  walls  are  divided  by  but« 
tresses ;  in  the  intervals  are  windows  of  the  usual  domestic  style  of 
the  period  when  it  was  built ;  the  gables  are  marked  by  a  graduated 
battlement  curiously  worked  in  brick.  Over  the  centre  of  the  roof 
was,  until  1826,  the  original  lantern,  which  had  a  picturesque  and 
antique  appearance ;  it  was  then  replaced  by  the  present  carpen- 
ter's Gothic  erection,  and  at  the  same  time  the  walls  were  covered 
with  Roman  cement,  slates  substituted  for  the  tiles  on  the  roof,  and 
the  whole  entirely  modernized.  A  new  south  porch  was  at  the 
same  time  constructed.  The  interior  retains  its  pristine  features, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  day ; 
tlie  roof  of  oak  is  sustained  on  noble  arched  beams,  seven  in  num- 
ber, handsomely  carved,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  curious  and  highly  carved  screen  and  music  gallery 
of  dark  oak,  displaying  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian 
architecture  in  the  country ;  it  is  made  by  Ionic  columns  into  four 
divisions,  occupied  by  arches,  the  frieze  and  shafts  of  the  columns 
covered  with  fillagree ;  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  angels  with 
palm  branches  and  chaplets;  two  of  the  arches  are  filled  in  with  a 
shell-framed  ornament,  the  others  are  glazed.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  ballustrade,  enriched  with  termini.  The  lantern  is 
situated  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  beams  from  the  west,  and 
beneath  it  a  modern  stone  occupies  the  ancient  situation.  The 
oriel  is  situated  on  the  north  side ;  it  is  entirely  filled  with  coats  of 
arms  in  stained  glass.  In  the  eastern  window  are  twenty-three 
coats  of  arms.*  The  west  window  is  occupied  by  shields  of  arms,  in 
stained  glass  of  modern  workmanship.  In  one  of  the  windows  on 
the  soutli  side  is  a  sun  dial,  on  painted  glass,  with  the  arms  of  the 
inu,  and  the  foUowuig  inscription : 

T 
Vt  DO!  mutamar  in  illii  T.  C  1708. 

Aficainst  the  east  wall  below  the  window,  are  the  following 
paintings:  Charles  I.  between  Charles  II.  and  James  H.  whole 
lengths ;  against  the  north  wall  is  a  painting  of  the  great  lord 
Bacon,  between  two  other  portraits  of  judges.  On  the  south  wall 
is  another  portrait. 

The  library  is  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  books  for  the  use  of 
the  students. 

In  its  government,  rules,  and  practice,  this  society  is  similar  to 
the  other  principal  inns  of  court. 

The  Arms  of  Gratis  Inn  are,  8a,  a  griffin  segreant  or. 

Sergeants^  Inn. 
According  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  tlie  order  of  sergeants  at  law  is 
•  VlUe  Sir  W,  Dugdole'i  Origioes  Juridiciales,  for  a  deacription  of  tbein. 
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upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years  standing.  We  find  meDlum  mmde 
of  Ihem  in  a  slalulc  of  ihe  3d  Edward  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  lliey  were  so  numerous  that  twenly-cight  of  ihem  receiTed  at 
one  lime  ihe  honour  of  knighUiood  ;  and  yet,  in  the  following  reigo, 
Ihe  number  had  been  so  much  dimmished,  by  various  casualties, 
tliat  sergeant  Benlowes  described  himself  solug  ierviens  ad  Uffem. 

The  degree  of  sergeant  is  the  highest  taken  at  the  common  law, 
as  Ihat  of  doctor  is  of  Ihe  civil  law.  The  call  to  it  is  by  royal  man- 
date,  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges.  The  Court  d 
Common  Pleas  is  their  peculiar  sphere  of  practice  ;  but  they  may 
and  do  plead  in  any  of  the  courts.  The  judges  are  always  selected 
from  this  body,  tlie  members  of  which  they  continue  to  distinguish 
by  the  friendly  appellation  of  brothers. 

When  a  barrister  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sergeant,  he  is  sworn 
at  the  Chancery  bar,  to  «  well  and  truly  serve  the  king's  people; 
truly  to  counsel  them  after  their  cunn'mg ;  not  to  defer  or  delay 
their  causes  wiUingly,  for  covet  of  money  or  other  thing  that  nay 
turn  to  their  profit ;  and  to  give  due  attendance  accordingly.* 

It  was  in  ancient  times  customary  for  the  whole  body  of  sergeants 
to  proceed  on  the  day  following  the  swearing  in  of  a  brother,  in 
public  procession  to  Westminster-hall,  in  order  to  present  him  to 
the  judges  of  the  different  courts.  And  having  had  their  coifs 
of  white  linen  or  silk  put  on  without  any  black  ones  over,  and 
being  clothed  in  robes  of  two  colours,  they  walked  to  Westminster- 
hall,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  of  several  houses  of  court  and  chancery,  the  warden  of  the 
Fleet,  Marshal,  &c. ;  and  attended  by  clerks,  two  of  each  ser 
geants,  immediately  following  him,  &c. ;  also,  by  the  stewards^ 
butlers,  and  other  servants  to  the  houses,  all  bare-headed  and 
clothed  in  short  party-coloured  vestments.'  On  the  appearance  of 
the  new  sergeant  the  judges  were  wont  to  exclaim,  '  Melhinks  1  see 
a  brother.*  The  brother  presented  a  ring,  with  his  motto  engraven 
on  it,  to  each  of  their  lordships,  in  token  of  his  union  to  the  f rater 
nity.  All  the  others  Serjeants  had  also  rings  given  to  tliem.  When 
this  ceremony  was  finished,  the  brotherhood  returned  sometimes  to 
Ely  House,  at  others  to  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  where  a  p-and 
feast  was  given  on  the  occasion,  to  which  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  the  state  were  invited.  From  the  description  of  an 
entertainment  of  this  sort,  given  in  1531,  at  Ely  House,  they 
appear  to  have  been  at  times  of  extraordinary  magnificence.^  The 
feasting  on  this  occasion,  continued  from  Friday,  the  10th  of  No 
vember,  till  the  following  Tuesday.  '  On  Monday,  king  Henr} 
and  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon  dined  there  in  separate  chambers, 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors  occupied  a  third  apartment.  In  the 
great  hall,  sir  Nicholas  Lombard,  mayor  of  London,  the  judges 
barons  of  "the  Exchequer,  and  the  aldermen,  presided  at  the  king's 
table.  On  the  south  side  sat  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  masters 
•  Vide  aate  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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in  Chuicej7»  aiid  worshipful  citizens.  The  north  side  of  the  hall 
was  occupied  by  aldermen  appointed  to  sit  at  the  head,  the  rest 
filled  by  respectable  merchants.  In  the  cloisters,  chapel,  and  gaU 
lery,  were  placed  knights  and  gentlemen  of  lesser  degree.  The 
crafts  of  London  were  in  other  halls ;  whilst  the  sergeants  and  their 
ladies  were  in  chambers  appointed  for  their  reception.  The  quan- 
tity of  provisicm^  on  the  occasion,  resembled  that  for  a  coronation 
feast.' 

The  presentation  of  the  rings,  and  perhaps  a  private  merry- 
roakbg,  among  the  fraternity  themselves,  are  now  the  only  relics  of 
these  showy  and  expensive  customs. 

Sergeant's  Inn,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Chancery-lane,  consists 
of  two  courts,  of  rather  mean  appearance.  As  formerly  observed, 
it  was  anciently  called  Faryingdon*s  Inn,  after  tlie  same  person  who 
gave  name  to  the  ward,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  hall  is  neat 
and  commodious ;  and  its  windows  arc  filled  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  various  members  of  the  fraternity.  It  has  several  por- 
traits, and  on  the  front  is  the  date  of  erection,  1678. 

The  Arms  of  Sbrobant^s  Inn,  Chancery-lane,  are  Or,  a  stork  proper. 

Clifford's  Inn. 
Adjoining  Sergeant*s-inn,  is  Clifford*s-inn,  so  called,  from  its 
original  owners,  the  noble  family  of  Clifford.  About  1337,  the 
widow  of  Robert  de  Clifford  demised  it  to  a  society  of  students  in 
the  common  law.  None  of  the  other  inns  of  court  can  she^  a  title 
so  ancient.  The  inn  has  two  courts  and  a  small  garden  ;  and  is 
under  the  government  of  a  prmcipal  and  twelve  rulers.  The  hall 
is  a  plain  Gothic  structure,  with  windows  emblazoned  with  armorial 
beanngs.  It  was  repaired  and  decorated  in  1828;  on  the  hall  is  a 
small  turret. 

The  Arms  of  Clifford's  Inn  are  checkey  or  and  at.  a  fcsse  gu;  all  wilhi  a 
liordare  gu,  charged  with  eight  bezants. 

Clement's  Inn 

This  appears  to  have  been,  from  an  early  period,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  muior  schools  of  law,  or  inns  of  Chancery. 
There  are  traces  of  its  existence  as  far  back  as  1478.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  spring  of  water  in  the  vici- 
nity, called  St.  Clement's  well,  now  covered  with  a  pump,  which 
had  of  old  the  reputation  of  curing  a  variety  of  disorders,  and  was 
much  resorted  to  by  the  credulous.  The  society  of  this  inn  is  go- 
verned by  a  principal  and  fourteen  ancients.  The  hall  is  built 
of  red  brick,  and  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  principal  court. 
Above  the  door  is  inscribed-^'  Impensis  hujus  hospetii  extructa 
anno  mdccxvi.  T.  Blackwell,  P.'  On  the  cornice  is  a  shield, 
with  an  anchor^  and  beneath  it  is  inscribed — '  Lex  Anchora  regni.^ 
The  interior  is  ornamented  with  a  good  portrait  of  sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  several  others,  names  not  known.     In  the  centre  of  the 
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garden  there  is  a  statue  of  a  naked  Moor,  supporting  a  sun-dial 
which  was  presented  to  the  society  by  Holies^  lord  Clare^  from  whose 
family  they  derive  their  title  to  the  inn  and  its  appurtenances.  The 
figure  is  extremely  well  sculptured,  but  the  position  of  it  has  be^n 
censured  as  '  cruel  and  unnatural/  constantly  exciting  *  tlie  com- 
miseration of  the  passenger/  for  '  the  poor  sable  son  of  woa/  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  standard  of  criticism,  people  should  be  melted 
to  tears  at  seeing  Old  Father  Thames  exposed  night  and  day  in  the 
court  of  Somerset-house,  alike  unsheltered  from  the  wintry  winds 
and  summer  heats.  The  Moor,  like  the  god  of  the  river,  is  but  an 
allegorical  personage  ;  and  many  a  worse  allegory  is  to  be  seen  in 
London,  than  a  child  of  the  sun  supporting  a  sun-dial.* 

The  Arms  of  CtBiiBNT^s  Inn  are  ar,  an  anchor  crest  without  a  stock  proper 
environed  in  the  centre  with  the  letter  C  or 

New  Inn, 
Od  the  site  now  occupied  by  New-inn,  there  anciently  stood  a 
common  hostelry  or  inn,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
In  1485  it  was  converted  into  an  inn  of  chancery  by  sir  John  Finenx, 
lord  chief  justice,  and  attached  to  the  Middle  Temple.  On  the 
demolition  by  the  protector  Somerset,  of  Chester*s-inn,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Sea-coal-lane,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  in  order  to  make  way  for  Somerset-house,  the  students  iu- 
corporated  themselves  with  those  of  New-inn.  The  society  is  go- 
verned by  a  treasurer  and  twelve  ancients.  It  boasts  tlie  honour  of 
having  educated  the  great  sir  Thomas  More,  who  studied  here  pre- 
vious to  entering  himself  of  Lincoln's-inn.  The  hall  is  a  plain 
structure  of  brick,  situated  ou  the  east  side  of  the  square. 

TIte  Arms  of  New  Inn  are  vt^t,  a  flower-pot  (xr,  with  gilly  flowers  jjtk.  leaved 
vert, 

Lyon* 8  Inn, 

In  Holywell  street,  opposite  to  the  New-inn,  there  is  another 
called  LyonVinn,  which  is  an  appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  entries  having  been  made  in  the 
steward's  books  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  It  has  a 
hall,  with  some  paintings,  but  the  other  buildings  are  insignificant. 

Th*)  Arms  of  Lyons'  Inn  are  checkey  or.  and  ar.  over  all,  a  lion  rampant 
sahle 

Staplei  Inn. 

The  merchants  of  England  were  formerly  obliged  to  exhibit  for 
sale  their  wool,  cloth,  tin,  and  other  staple  commodities,  in  certain 
public  places  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Staples'-inn,  in  Holborn, 
was  one  of  these,  and  therefore  so  named.  As  early  as  1416  it 
had  been  converted  into  an  inn  of  chancery,  dependant  on  Gray*a- 
inn.  It  is  divided  into  two  courts,  and  has  a  pleasant  garden  ;  the 
hall  is  a  small  but  handsome  structure,  and  ornament^  in  the  ht- 
terior  with  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  queen  Anne,  earl  of  Macdes- 
*  Percj  Hist.  ii.  p.  168* 
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fields  lord  chancellor  Cowper^  on  lord  Camden,  on  slained  glass. 
The  inn  is  under  the  government  of  one  principal  and  eleven  an- 
cients. 

The  Arms  of  Staples*  Inn,  are  r^i,  a  wool- pack  ar,  corded  the  latt. 

FurnivaPt  Inn, 

The  lords  of  Furnival,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  our 
military  history,  from  the  warlike  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to 
those  of  the  Black  Prince,  possessed  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn, 
>iear  Gray's  Inn- lane,  a  splendid  city  residence,  which  went  by  the 
family  name.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  family  l>ecame  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  and  Furnivars  Inn  fell  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  it  remained  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Francis,  the  then  earl,  in  consideration 
of  120/.  sold  the  premises  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  that 
society  converted  them  into  a  separate  inn  of  court,  holding  of 
Lincoln's  for  payment  of  3/.  6s.  4d.  yearly. 

The  buildings  having  fallen  into  a  slate  of  great  decay,  they  were 
lately  entirely  removed,  and  on  the  site,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  a  new  court  of  chambers  has  been  erected,  which  yields  in 
elegance  to  none  of  the  other  inns  of  court. 

The  front  of  the  inn,  which  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Holborn,  is  perfectly  plain  of  brick ;  in  the  centre  is  a  por« 
tico  of  four  Ionic  columns,  raised  on  a  basement,  in  which  is  the 
entrance  to  the  inn. 

The  society  of  Furnival's  Inn  is  governed  by  a  principal  and 
twelve  ancients. 

The  ARMsof  FuRNiVAL^s  Tnm  are  ar,  abend  between  six  martlets  gu»  all 
iriihin  a  l)order  oz. 

Barnard's  Inn. 

TJie  executors  of  Dr.  John  Mackworth,  who  was  dean  of  Lincoln 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  gave  a  house  which  be  possessed  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  south  side  of  Holborn,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lin« 
coin,  on  condition  that  they  should  find  a  priest,  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  within  the  cathedral  church  of 
Lincoln,  where  the  dean  lies  interred.  Mackworth  Inn,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  afterwards  leased  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Lionel  Barnard,  after  whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called.  It  is 
styled  in  the  records  the  second  inn  of  Chancery,  but  is  now  among 
those  which  are  of  the  least  importance.  The  hall  is  a  smfill  build- 
ing, with  square  windows,  muUions,  and  a  transom.  The  whole 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  On  the  roof  is  a  small  turret.  The 
interior  is  neat,  and  contains  some  good  portraits,  particularly 
one  of  that  learned,  upright,  and  intrepid  judge,  sir  John  Holt. 

The  ARM!  of  Barnard's  Inn  are  per  pale  indented  ermine,  on  so.  a  ch^vroo 
ffu.  freliie  or» 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Huianf  and   Topography  of  the  Precinctg  oj  the  Charter-houte 
and  Ely  Place,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Charier-house,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
square  to  which  it  gives  name,  occupies  the  seat  of  an  ancient  mon- 
astery for  Carthusian  monks,  called  Le  Chartreux.  It  was  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Sir  Waiter  de 
Manny,  of  Hainault,  one  of  those  gallant  knights  who  served  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  one  of  the  first  that  was  honoured  with 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  Michael  de  Northburgh,  bishop  of 
London,  built  and  endowed  the  priory  for  tweuty-four  monks,  in  the 
year  1361.  Sir  Walter  appointed  John  Luslate,  the  first  prior, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  ordered  masses  for  the 
welfare  of  the  king,  of  himself,  his  wife,  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
soul  of  Alice  de  Hainault,  that  of  Michael  de  Northburgh,  and  for 
the  souls  of  those  buried  under  and  about  the  monastery. 

Edward  III.  licensed  the  convent,  and  pope  Urban  Vl.  confirmed 
the  same  by  a  bull.     Richard  I.  bestowed  on  the  prior  and  con 
vent  fifty  marks  of  silver  per  annum. 

The  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  all  religious  establishments  in 
this  country,  happened  immediately  befoi'e  their  fall.  The  denial 
of  the  Pope*8  supremacy  by  Henry  VIII.  was  one  of  the  few  rational 
acts  of  that  violent  monarch,  and  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic 
than  the  resistance  of  the  religious  orders.  However,  the  king's 
punishments  were  ready  for  the  rebellious,  us  we  shall  soon  perceive; 
the  prior  Howghton  and  proctor  Middlemorc  visited  the  Tower  in 
consequence  of  their  refusing  to  swear  to  the  renunciation.  After 
enduring  confinement  a  short  time,  they  submitted. 

Many  of  the  monks  seem  to  have  made  the  question  a  matter  of 
conscience ;  and  really  appear  to  have  earnestly  debated  it,  without 
reflecting  on  whom  they  had  to  depend  for  mercy.  Several  com- 
munications by  letters  passed  between  the  monks  of  the  Chartreuse 
and  those  of  Sion  upon  the  subject,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Museum.  Father  Fewterer,  confessor  general  to  the 
latter,  had  conformed,  and  most  zealously  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  monks  of  the  former  to  follow  his  example :  he  gives  the  bene- 
dicti  of  Mhe  grace  and  peace  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  adds,  that 
his  brethren  and  himself  sympathise  with  them  in  their  troubles, 
and  '  praying  you  of  charitie  to  charitably  receyve  th'aim,  and  ap- 
plye  yo^selfs  with  charitie  to  charitably  folowe  tliat  is  charitably 
meant.*  The  temporizing  confessor  *  founde  by  the  worde  and 
wylle  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  andNewe  Testament,  great  trewethes 
for  o^  prmce ;  and  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  nothing  at  all.'  He 
mentions  several  authors  who  had  written  for  the  supremacy ;  and 
concludes,  '  so  ye  shall  wel  lerne  that  it  graveth  not  of  lawe  and 
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scripture^  uor  ycte  of  no  antique  counsaill  received  as  a  counsaill. 
Therfor  dye  not  for  the  cause,  salve  y^'selfs,  and  y^  house,  lyve  longe, 
and  lyve  well  to  the  honC  of  God,  welthe  by  yor  prayers,  and 
edpr(yiDg  by  yoj  life  to  the  people.  Subjecle  yorgelfs  to  yo'  noble 
pruice,  gette  his  gracious  fav  by  your  dutie  doing  to  his  grace.' 

His  advice  was  aided  by  others  with  whom  the  visitors  had  ap- 
pointed a  conference,  to  which  the  monks  Fox  and  Chauncey  were 
deputed  at  Sion.  Two  otliers.  Broke  and  Burgoyne,  wrote  to  the 
father  confessor  in  March  1537,  saying  that  his  precepts  had  pre« 
vailed  with  them,  and  that  they  sincerely  hoped  the  rest  of  the 
convent  would  follow  their  example  ;  '  gladde  wold  we  be  to  heare 
y^  thei  wolde  surrender  their  witts  and  consciences  to  you,  yt  they 
might  come  home,  and,  as  bright  lanterns,  shew  the  light  of  reli-  • 
gioBs  constic'on  among  us.'  Andrew  Bord  thought  it  necessary  to 
justifv  himself  to  his  brethren  in  a  letter;  from  which  we  fmd, 
that  be  had  just  then  discovered  that  his  age  was  at  variance  with 
the  rules  of  the  order,  and  that  tlie  confined  air  of  his  cell  was  ui- 
jurious  to  his  health.  Conscience  then,  '  that  doth  make  cowards 
of  us  all,*  prompted  him  to  leave  them,  and  advise  them  to  submit 
to  the  kmg. 

As  a  prelude,  three  most  wise,  learned,  and  discreet  men,  were 
placed  within  the  convent,  under  the  name  of  governors.  On 
takmg  possession,  they  assembled  the  officers,  monks,  and  servants, 
before  them,  and  were  graciously  pleased  to  say  that  their  most 
excellent  prince  had  in  his  mercy  and  compassion  pardoned  all 
their  heresies  and  treasons  committed  previous  to  that  day,  and 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  purchase  this  emanation  of.  pity  under 
the  great  seal.  At  the  same  time  they  added,  that  death  would 
follow  new  offences. 

The  keys  of  the  convent  were  demanded  from  the  proctor, 
and  oth^r  officers,  and  they  were  informed  that  all  receipts  and 
paymenb  must  in  futui\i  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  gover- 
nors, for  which  they  were  accountable  to  the  king  only.  Those 
men  had  l>esides  an  inquisitorial  power,  enabling  them  to  examine 
into  the  opinions  of  the  monks  separately.  At  those  private 
conferences,  they  were  offered  dispensations  for  breaking  their 
vows  and  leaving  their  order,  and  inconsiderable  stipends  for  a 
year  or  two,  till  they  could  find  employment,  when  they  would  be 
expected  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  strictly  conform  to  his 
ordinances. 

The  unhappy  wretched  priests  were  condemned  to  the  cloisters 
for  some  time,  during  which  no  person  dared  speak  to  them  with- 
out a  licence  from  the  governors.  Their  books  were  taken  from 
them,  and  their  sermons  critically  examined. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  drama  was  now  drawmg  near.  Those 
madmen  who  persevered  in  their  resistance  were  without  excuse  ; 
because  they  were  not  opposing  a  mild  reformer,  acting  from  the 
pure  and  wholesome  conviction  of  ever-prevailing  truth,   but  an 
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abandooed  lawless  tyrant ;  one  who  sacrificed  his  wives  witb  the 
same  relentless  savage  brutality,  that  a  barbarous  driver  would  bis 
animals.* 

The  prior  Houghton,  though  terrified  into  submission  at  first, 
committed  some  new  offence,  for  which  he  snffered  death  ;  and 
one  of  his  quarters  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  convent  in  ier* 
rarem. 

*  In  1535,t  were  eighteen  of  the  charter-house  professes  for  the 
defendynge  of  the  liberty  of  the  church  here  in  England,  through 
every  house  of  London,  all  condemned  for  their  right ;  of  the  which 
seven  were  bound  to  hurdells,  and  so  drawn  through  the  city  of 
London  unto  the  place  of  execution ;  of  the  which  these  are  the 
names :  John  Longston,  Robert  Lawrence,  Austen  Webster,  Hum- 
fry  Middlemore,  William  Epman,  Sebastian  Newdigate,  and  Wil- 
liam Home ;  X  and  three  of  them,  Humfry,  William,  and  Sebastian,* 
were  chained  in  an  upright  position  thirteen  days  -previous  to  their 
execution.  After  those  seven  had  suffered,  they  had  their  limbs  cut 
off,  their  bowels  burnt,  and  their  bodies  quartered,  scalded,  and 
then  placed  on  different  buildings  in  the  city,  and  one  on  the  gate 
of  the  monastery.  John  Rochester  and  Thomas  Walworthe  were 
hung  on  a  gibbet. 

The  remaining  far  more  miserable  men,  nine  in  number,  finished 
their  days  ui  prison,  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  tyranny  neglect, 
filth,  and  despair.  A  Mr.  Bedyll,  in  a  letter  dated  14th  June,  1537, 
encloses  a  list  of  the  monks  whose  detestable  bigotry  had  provoked 
their  fiend-like  opponents  to  such  a  pitch  of  inhumanity.  He  boasts 
that  the  traitors  were  almost  all  dispatched  by  the  hand  of  God ; 
'  whereof  considering  thair  behavor,  and  the  whole  mater  I  am  not 
sory,  but  wold  that  all  such  as  love  not  the  king  s  highness  and  his 
worldly  hmior  wer  in  like  case.*  This  advocate  for  a  slow  death 
then  begins  to  speak  of  charity,  and  recommends  the  prior  Traf- 
ford  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  who  had  done  every  thrag  to  con* 
vince  the  monks,  and  with  success,  that  they  ought  to  surrender 
the  house,  and  rely  upon  the  kmg*s  mercy  and  experienced  grace. 
And  yet  even  Bedyll  was  afraid  for  him;  as  he  further  says,  *l 
beseech  you,  my  good  lord,  that  the  said  prior  may  be  so  intreated, 
by  your  help,  that  he  be  not  sorry  and  repent  that  he  bathe  fered 
and  followed  your  sore  words,  and  my  gentle  exhortations.' § 

On  the  dissolution,  the  Charter*house  passed  into  various  hands. 
The  chapel  was  granted  in  reversion  to  William  Cordall,  one  of  the 
clerks  synging  and  servying  in  our  church  of  St.  John,  called  Clerk 
cnwell,  on  Sept.  18,  1523.  The  next  notice  of  this  place  occurs  in 
a  deed  of  sale  from  Roger  lord  North  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  dated 
June  7,  7lh  of  qwcen  Elizabeth,  when  Whitwell beach.  Pardon 

*  Malcolm.  in  1541 ;  indeed  he  is  in  Bedvll^  Ibt 
t  Harl.  MS.  604.                                   of  the  sick,  in  1637. 

X  There  is  a  mistake  in  lliis  name  ;  §  Traflford    had    a  pension  of  201 

ibr  llorne  is  said  to  have  been  executed      only. 
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cbapel,  and  an  orchard  and  walled  garden  called  the  Brikes»  in 
which  the  chapel  stood,  were  sold  for  320/.  This  property  bad 
been  leased  1  Philip  and  Mary,  by  Edward  lord  North,  to  Thomas 
Parry,  esq.  for  Id/.  6$.  Qd.  per  annum.  Queen  Elizabeth  leased 
it  to  Thomas  Goodison,  in  the  34lh  of  her  reign,  and  Whitwellbeach 
in  the  38rd  to  one  Cotton ;  this  grant  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  Harbome,  1641,  on  the  10th  of  May  of  which  year  he 
assigned  the  remainder  of  his  term  to  John  Clarke,  receiver  of  the 
hospital. 

Since  Pardon  churchyard  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  present  hospital,  it  has  been 
leased  to  various  persons,  amongst  others  to  barcm  Sothertcm,  sir 
Edward  Yerney,  knight  marshal,  &c.  &c.  John  Granger  had  it  m 
1645,  for  21  years,  on  condition  that  no  buildings  shouM  be  erected 
on  the  yard,  or  Whitwellbeach,  during  that  period.  Sutton-street 
was  built  before  1687,  but  the  old  chapel,  Mr.  Malcolm  says^  was 
in  behig  within  memory.* 

Pardon  churchyard  and  its  adjacent  neighbourhood  was  the  site 
of  the  great  burial  place  during  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1340, 
66,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  place,  now 
covered  with  houses,  and  are  uihabited  by  persons  who  are  uncon- 
scious how  many  skeletons  lie  under  their  feet  The  superstition 
of  the  times  soon  suggested  the  propriety  of  erecting  chapels,  in 
which  masses  might  be  said  for  those  souls  which  had  departed 
*  uuhouserd,  unannointed,  unanneaFd.'  Pardon  church  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  situated  directly  facing  the  kitchen-garden  of  the 
Charter  house,  and  behind  the  houses  in  Wilderness-row.  And 
Charter-house  church-yard  (now  the  square)  had  a  chapel  near  the 
centre  of  the  area,  which  the  prior  and  brethren  used  for  expiatory 
masses.  The  original  building  was  of  stone,  and  had  not  been 
removed  before  1561,  when  lord  North  conveyed  it  to  Thomas 
Cotton,  schoolmaster,  'for  the  good  desyreand  affection  he  beareth 
towards  the  vertuous  educacion  and  bringing  up  of  yowthe  in  learn- 
ing ;'  in  this  deed  it  is  described  as  a  brick  building,  roofed  with 
tiles ;  a  door  at  the  west  end,  and  another  on  the  south  side ;  sepa- 
rated within  by  a  wainscoat  partition  into  a  choir  and  nave ;  with 
three  pews  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  former, 
and  two  pews  and  twelve  seats  in  the  latter.  This  grant  was  only 
during  pleasure,  and  rent  free. 

Pardon  church-yard  must  have  been  purchased  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  by  sir  Eldward  North,  as  it  certainly  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  so  lately  as  1522. 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  1565,  the  Chartreuse  was  purchased  of  Roger 
lord  North,  and  his  father*s  executors,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
2,6001.  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  issued  letters  of  attorney  to  John 
Blenhayset,  esq.  and  William  Dunham,  goldsmith,  to  take  posses- 
To  thb  nobleman  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  the 

*  LoDcl.  Red.  i.  430. 
VOL.  IV.  Z  B 
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buildings,  with  some  exceptions.  The  wall  in  Charter-house-sqiiare 
bears  many  marks  of  antiquity,  and  was  probably  part  off  the  mo- 
nastery, though  now  so  totally  mutilated,  and  mcorporated  into  the 
master's  and  other  apartments,  that  their  original  form  is  quite 
lost.  Upon  passing  the  gate  into  the  first  court,  the  ragged  stones 
of  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been  used  in  buildmg  a  long  gallery, 
whose  windows  are  of  the  fashion  used  in  the  duke's  days ;  in  the 
midst  is  an  arch  (over  which  are  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  the  date  of 
1611,)  leading  to  another  court  formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall. 
A  small  portico  before  the  door  has  the  royal  arms  on  it ;  to  the  right 
a  buttress  and  two  large  windows  with  lancet-shaped  mullions ;  over 
them  two  small  arched  windows,  and  above  the  door  one  with  nine 
divisions.  At  the  south  end  a  very  large  projecting  window  divided 
into  fifteen  parts,  and  over  it  a  small  one.  The  roof  is  slated,  and 
supports  a  small  cupola.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  area  are 
of  brick,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Two  small 
passages  lead  to  courts  on  either  side ;  that  on  the  south  ccmtains 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  and  much  of  the  walls  are  of  ancient 
stone.  The  north  court  seems  to  have  been  erected,  or  altered  about 
tlie  same  time.  Near  it  are  the  kitchen  and  the  bake-house  ;  the 
former  contains  two  enormous  chimney-places,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  have  all  pointed  arches.  Facing  the  chapel  is  a 
passage  to  the  cloister,  which  is  of  brick,  with  projecting  muU 
lioned  windows,  and  flat  tops.  A  few  small  pointed  doors  were  in 
the  back  wall,  but  they  are  now  closed.  From  a  terrace  on  the 
cloister  the  patched  ancient  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  original 
court-room  may  be  seen.  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  external 
marks  which  seem  to  fix  the  above  buildings  to  the  times  previous 
to  Mr.  Sutton's  purchase.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  them  from  the 
sites  of  the  various  monastic  buildings.  It  will  be  found  from  the 
description  of  the  interior,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  expended 
large  sums  in  adornins^  his  house,  which  his  inordinate  ambition 
prevented  him  from  enjoying.  Whether  he  had  any  view  towards 
his  alliance  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  thus  decorating  it,  I  know 
not,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  '  when  Mary  once  perceived  the  artifices 
of  Elizabeth  to  detain  her  in  prison,  she  thought  herself  warranted 
to  make  attempts  of  every  kind  to  procure  herself  liberty.  A  mul- 
titude of  conspiracies  were  formed  for  her,  to  some  of  which  she 
consented,  and  particularly  to  that  for  marrying  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk against  the  will  of  queen  Elizabeth,  though  Bothwell  was  still 
alive ;  it  cost  that  duke  his  life  for  pursuing  his  chimerical  project 
with  too  much  zeal.'*  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1569, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chartreuse, 
guarded  by  sir  Henry  Nevil,  but,  recurring  to  this  unhappy  pur^ 
suit,  he  was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  to  trial,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 

The  estates  of  this  nobleman  having  thus  fallen  to  the  crown» 

*  Acta  Regia,  fol.  17S8,  p.  457. 
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quecD  Elizabeth  shewed  much  magnanimity  in  restoring  them  to  the 
family,  who  were  caressed  by  James  I.  for  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured  for  his  mother  queen  Mary.  The  first  four  days  of  his 
residence  in  London  was  with  the  Howards  at  the  Chartreuse. 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  duke*s  second  son,  was  created  earl  of 
Suffolk  by  the  king,  lord  chaml>erlain  of  his  household,  lord  trea- 
surer of  England,  and  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 

On  the  9lli  of  May,  in  Uie  nuith  year  of  king  James  L  Thomas 
earl  of  Suffolk,  Theophilus  lord  Howard,  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  William  lord  Howard,  conveyed  the  Charter-house  to  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq.  citizen,  and  girdler,  for  the  sum  of  13,0001.  Mr.  Suttcm, 
who  was  of  a  good  family  in  Lincolnshire,  commanded  one  of  the 
five  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  in  1573;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  least  of  his  services  to  the  country,  although  it  procured  him 
a  pension  of  five  marks  a  year  from  queen  Elizabeth.  When  the 
invasion  of  England  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  armada,  Mr. 
Sutton  knew  that  the  queen  had  no  fleet  capable  of  opposing  it ;  he 
also  knew  that  the  Spanish  fleet  could  not  but  set  sail,  but  through 
the  means  of  aid  from  the  bank  of  Genoa,  he,  therefore^  purchased 
all  the  bills  he  could,  in  every  commercial  town  of  Europe,  and  dis- 
counting them  at  that  bank,  drained  it  so  much  of  its  specie,  that  it 
was  twelve  months  before  it  could  give  the  necessary  assistance  to 
Spain,  and,  by  this  time,  England  was  prepared  for  the  contest. 
He  afterwards  commanded  a  barge,  that  bore  his  name  and  contri- 
buted to  the  destruction  of  that  very  armada,  the  invasion  by  which 
he  had  so  happily  averted  twelve  months  before.  Mr.  Sutton  now 
commenced  merchant,  and  acquired  a  splendid  fortune,  which  he 
devoted  to  works  of  charity,  and  among  the  most  striking,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Charter-house,  at  an  expense  of  20,000/.,  inde- 
pendent of  an  endowment  of  4,4931.  19s.  lOd.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Sutton  intended  to  preside  as  master  of  the  hospital,  but  he  died  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1611,  six  months  after  he  had  obtained  ihei 
charter  for  its  incorporation,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Tie 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder  were  followed  by  the  govern- 
ors, who,  in  1613,  made  an  order,  that  no  one  should  be  admtted 
into  the  hotpital,  but  only  ^  such  poor  persons  as  can  bring  good 
testimony  of  their  good  behaviour,'  and  '  no  children  whose  parents 
have  any  estate  in  lands  to  leave  unto  them,  but  only  the  children 
of  poor  men  that  want  means  to  bring  them  up.* 

The  hospital  was  endangered  during  the  civil  wars  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Cromwell  gained  the  ascendancy,  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
attended  several  of  the  meetings  ;  and,  since  that  period,  no  event 
has  occurred  to  injure  this  extensive  charity.  The  number  of  scho- 
lars educated  in  the  hospital  is  seventy-three,  of  whom  forty-four 
are  on  the  foundation,  and  twenty-nuie  students  at  the  universities, 
with  an  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum  for  eight  years.  Boys  who 
give  no  promise  of  getting  a  living  by  their  education,  are  put  out 
apprentices^  and  have  each  a  sum  of  401.  on  leaving  the  school. 

2K2 
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Eighty  pensionen  are  maintained  on  the  endowment,  who  live  io 
handsome  apartments,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  provided 
for  them  ;  in  order  to  enable  them  to  clothe  themselves,  they  have 
an  allowance  of  231.  a  year,  and  a  gown.  The  hospital  is  managed 
by  a  master  and  sixteen  governors. 

The  Charter-house,  though  a  yenerable  pile,  has  few  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  conventual  building. 

The  entrance  is  through  a  venerable  pointed  arch  on  the  north 
side  of  Charter-house  square.  It  consists  of  several  courts,  some  of 
which  exhibit  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildmgs  to  great  ad« 
vantage.     The  principal  object  is 

The  Chapel. 

Little  C4UI  be  seen  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifice,  except  the  north 
side,  which  is  supported  by  several  buttresses,  and  its  antique  ap- 
pearance totally  destroyed  by  a  covering  of  compo.  The  interior, 
though  small  and  confined,  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  altar  table, 
which  is  situated  at  the  east  end,  is  elevated  on  one  step ;  over  it 
are  plain  gilt  pannels,  contaming  the  '  Commandments,'  *  Creed,' 
and  *  Lord's  Prayer,'  with  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity  in  a  glory  and 
a  circular  pediment  inscribed  from  the  22od  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. A  wmdow,  with  a  flat  arch,  and  five  lancet-shaped  divi- 
sions, nearly  fills  the  space  between  the  altar  and  ceiling.  A  plain 
pulpit  and  reading  desk  stand  against  the  south  vrall,  in  which  are 
two  windows,  with  three  bays  each,  contaming  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Suttcm. 

Four  massy  Tuscan  pillars  divide  the  chapel  mto  two  aisles.  The 
key  stones  are  Mr.  Sutton's  arms.  The  brackets  and  decorations 
of  the  arches  are  clumsy  and  inelegant. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  small,  plain  organ,  on  a  vei^  rich  gallery, 
if  a  crowd  of  unmeaning  ornaments  can  make  it  so— helmets, 
armour,  flags,  drums,  guns,  masks,  cherubim,  coats  of  arms,  heads, 
harps,  guitars,  and  composite  capitals  without  shafts,  on  a  kind  of 
termini.  Such  were  the  heterogeneous  assemblages  admired  in 
the  days  of  James  the  First. 

The  entrance  porch  has  a  fine  groined  roof  with  bosses  repre- 
senting cherubims  supporting  shields,  on  which  are  sculptured  the 
emblems  of  tlie  Saviour's  passion.     In  one  part  is  a  date  1512. 

There  is  a  strong  plain  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  able, 
and  the  ceiling  is  quite  flat.* 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  chapel ;  that  of  the  founder 
is  as  injudiciously  placed  as  it  possibly  can  be  ;  close  in  the  north- 
east corner,  between  a  window  and  the  dark  east  wall.  Not  a  ray 
of  light  falls  on  it ;  and  when  the  spectator  wishes  to  view  it,  he 
roust  risk  his  shins  against  the  benches  for  the  poor  scholars  im- 
mediately before  it ;  while  his  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  window,  to 
tlie  utter  confusion  of  his  vision.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so 
*  Malcolm. 
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Boble  a  tomb  should  be  thus  lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  The 
effigy  u  in  a  black  gown  and  ruff,  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  under 
a  most  superb  composite  canopy,  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  &c. 
The  has  relief  above  the  cornice  has  great  merit  in  the  easy  dispo- 
sition of  upwards  of  fifty  whole-length  figures,  seated  and  standing 
around  a  preacher.  Over  the  whole  are  the  arms  of  the  deceased, 
surmounted  by  a  small  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  Charity. 
The  tomb  is  described : — 

'  Here  lieth  baried  the  body  of  Thomai  Sutton,  late  of  Castle  Camps,  In  the 
coanty  of  Cambridge,  es(|.  at  whose  ooly  costs  and  charges  this  hospital  was 
fooodcd  and  endowed  witti  large  possessions  for  the  relief  of  poor  men  and 
cbildreD ;  be  was  a  gentleman,  bom  at  Knaitb,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  of  wor- 
thy and  honest  parentage.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  79  years,  and  deceaned  the 
18th  of  December,  1611.' 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  elegant  marble  mo- 
nument with  a  basso-relievo,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  of  a  judge  in 
his  official  robes  sitting  in  an  easy  attitude,  his  right  hand  with  a 
pen  resting  (m  a  table.     Beneath  b  the  following  inscription : — 

lo  the  ibander's  Tanlt  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Edward  Law,  lord  Ellen- 
boroagh,  son  of  Edmund  Law,  lord  bishop  of  Carlisle,  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  King's-bencb,  from  April,  1802,  to  November,  1818,  and  a  governor  of  the 
Charter  bouse.  He  died  December  1st,  1818,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and 
io  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  through  life  from 
bia  edocatioD  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Charter-bouse,  desired  to  be  buried  io 
this  church. 

Adjoining  is  an  elegant  tablet  with  a  neat  basso-relievo  profile  of 
the  deceased.  On  the  east  side  of  the  tablet  are  two  caryatidal 
figures  of  great  elegance.  It  was  sculptured  by  Flaxman.  It  is  to 
the  memory  of  tlie  Rev.  Matthew  Rame,  S.  T.  P.  He  died  Oct.  15, 
1812,  aged  60. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  the  monument  of '  John  Law, 
esq.*  one  of  y«  executors  to  y«  founder  ;  deceased  y«  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1614,  aged  61.'  He  is  represented  by  a  bust  in  black  robes, 
ruff,  and  pointed  beard ;  a  canopy  over  the  head ;  and  angels  on 
the  sides  ;  and  with  the  conceit  of  an  infant  seated  on  a  skull,  inti« 
mating  that  all  ages  are  subject  to  mortality. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  disle  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Francis 
Beaninont,t  esq.  in  a  gown  and  ruff,  before  a  desk.  Around  it 
are  numerous  shields  of  arms,  and  beneath  the  following  inscrip. 
tion  : — 

In  the  Yault  under  the  fownders  tombe  lieth  buryed  the  bodye  of  Francis 

*  Mr.  Law  was  one  of  the  procu-  pointed  one  of  the  first  governors  by 

rators  of  the  arches,  end  an  intimate  the  letters  patent, 

friend  of  Mr.  Sntion*s,  for  whom  he  +  For  an  engraving  of  the  bust  on 

transacted  a  variety  of  business  during  this  monument,  see  Nichol's  History 

bb  absence  from  London,  as  a  vast  of  Leicestershire,    under  the  account 

number   of  letters    in   the   Evidence  of  Cole  Orion,  \ol.iii.  p«  784. 
bouse  will  fully  prove.    He  was  ap* 
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Bemamount,  ■•aster  of  artes,  eaquier,  late  matter  of  tfaia  p  kinge's  hospitalL  Ha 
was  secoode  soDoe  of  Nicholas  Beaomoont,  of  Colovertoo,  in  y«  county  o 
Lecesr,  esq  He  died  ye  18th  of  June,  Ao  1634.  This  monament  was  erected 
by  Elisabeth  lady  Richardson,  baroness  of  Cramond  in  Scotland^  his  nece  and 
esecatrisydaaghter  of  sir  Thomas  Beaamoant^of  Stavtoo^  in  y«  co.  aflbrsaid,  sod 
brother  to  y«  said  Francis. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  neat  marble  slab  inscribed, 

'  Near  this  place  lye  the  remains  of  John  Christopher  Peposch,  doctor  of 
music  in  the  aniversity  of  Oxford.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin,  and  resided  io  Lon- 
don, highly  esteemed,  above  fifty  years ;  dtslioguished  as  a  most  learned  roaster 
and  patron  of  his  profession.  In  ihe  year  1737  he  retired  to  the  private  em- 
ployment of  organist  to  this  house,  where  he  departed  this  life  July  the  SOtb, 
1758,  aged  85.  The  academy  of  ancient  music  established  io  1710,  of  which  be 
was  one  of  the  original  foanders,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  masic,  in  grateful  respect  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected,  1767.' 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building  without,  is  a  door  leading  to  a 
well  staircase,  that  by  giddy  turns  introduces  us  to  the  room  now 
used  to  keep  the  archives  of  the  hospital ;  the  ceiling  is  beautifully 
ribbed ;  and  the  centre  stone  represents  a  large  rose  inclosing  I.  H.  S. 
or  Jesut  hotninutn  Salvator.  This  room  is  guarded  from  every 
accident  by  depredation,  fire,  or  damps,  and  the  records  are  placed 
in  the  greatest  regularity  and  order.  Access  cannot  be  had  to  this 
place  without  the  presence  of  the  master,  the  registrar,  and  the 
receiver,  neither  of  which  can  enter  it  without  the  others. 

The  other  traces  of  the  convent  that  may  be  ascertained  with 
certainty,  are  the  entrances  to  several  cells  on  the  south  side  of  the 
play»ground ;  facmg  the  present  cloister  a  steep  bank  has  been 
made  against  the  wall,  which  hides  all  but  the  very  tops  of  two 
rather  depressed  arched  doors  under  flat  mouldings,  with  shields  in 
the  angles.  I  am  told  there  were  inscriptions  to  these  cells,  but 
they  are  totally  obliterated.  Houses  have  been  erected  agauist  the 
outside  of  the  wall ;  and  consequently  we  are  deprived  of  all  know- 
ledge of  their  depth  and  width. 

There  may  be  pieces  of  walls  incorporated  uilo  the  present  build- 
ingSy  and  I  suspect  that  some  parts  near  the  kitchen  are  original ; 
the  basement  (m  the  west  end  of  the  school  is  evidently  so.  Sir 
Edward  North,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  probably  others  of 
its  possessors  soon  after  the  dissoluticm,  have  used  the  ancient 
stone  in  every  direction*  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive, 
did  we  not  judge  from  the  style  of  the  windows,  which  are  generally 
of  Henry's,  £dward*s,  and  Elizabeth's  time. 

On  passing  through  a  door  at  the  north  end  of  the  piazza,  we 
arrive  at  the  feet  of  an  enormous  stair-case,  adorned  with  a  vast 
variety  of  minute  ornaments  carved  on  every  part  capable  of  re- 
ceiving carving.  Those  decorations,  with  pointed  doors,  and  mul- 
Koned  windows,  shew  it  to  be  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  time.  These 
stairs  lead  on  the  right  to  the  governors'  present  room,  the  master's 
apartments,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Barbor,  the  receiver :  and  to  the 
left,  through  a  gallery,  to  the  terrace  over  the  cloister  which  has  a 
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handsome  pavilion  in  the  centre,  that  affords  a  most  pleasing  sum- 
mer view  of  the  trees  and  gardens  on  either  side. 

A  door  opens  from  the  gallery  to  a  library,  presented,  in  some 
measure,  by  Daniel  Wray,  esq.  deputy  teller  of  the  exchequer. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1783,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  and  left 
his  books  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  widow  ;  who  knowing  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Charter-house,  where  he  had  received  his  education^ 
made  the  governors  an  offer  of  them  ;  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. This  room  was  taken  for  their  reception,  from  the  ancient 
apartment  originally  used  for  the  governors*  meetings.  Though 
very  large,  three  sides  are  nearly  filled  by  this  very  good  collection 
of  many  ancient  editions  of  various  learned  works,  enlivened  by 
many  of  our  valuable  authors. 

They  are  placed  (1  believe  by  Mrs.  Wray's  desire),  under  the 
care  of  the  master,  preacher,  head  school-master,  and  a  librarian, 
whose  salary  is  201.  per  ann.  The  original  catalogue  was  written 
by  T.  Wing,  who  faithfully  served  the  donor  88  years  as  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  a  clerk*s  place  in  his  majesty's 
receipt  of  exchequer. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Wray,  (a  Kit-cat  copied  by  Powell, 
m  1786,  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Dance,)  hangs  over  the  chimney. 
It  is  extremely  well  painted,  and  represents  a  mild  and  l>enevo1ent 
set  of  features.  Below  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  the  same  gentle- 
mai ;  a  profile  bust  in  a  Roman  mantle,  inscribed,  '  Daniel  Wray, 
Anglus,  set.  xxiv  ;*  on  the  reverse,  *  Nil  actum  reputans  cum  quid 
superesset  agendum,'  by  G.  Pozzo. 

The  old  court-room  adjoining,  is  one  of  the  very  few  now  re- 
maining in  London  whose  decorations  are  of  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  magnificent,  though  mutilated;  and  venerable, 
though  the  ceiling  has  been  white-washed.  That  bane  of  antiquity 
and  of  all  taste,  has  demolished  the  emblazoned  armorial  distmc- 
tions  painted  and  gilded  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  whose  family  they  belonged.  The  ceiling  is  flat ;  and  the  crests 
and  supporters,  within  circular  and  square  pannels,  are  of  stucco. 
The  duke*s  motto,  *  Sola  Virtus  invicta,*  is  inscribed  at  the  north 
end.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry  ;  the  clue  to  the  story  of 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  was  not  able  to  find.  A  siege  is  one  subject : 
but,  though  it  is  otherwise  perfect,  the  colours  have  in  many  places 
faded,  even  to  obliteration  of  the  figures. 

The  chimney-piece  is  most  lavishly  adorned.  The  basement  is 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars;  in  the  intercolumniations  are  gilded 
shields,  containing  paintings  of  Mars  and  Minerva.  Over  the  fire- 
place are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  on  pannels  of  gold.  The  next 
division  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  pillars ;  between  them  arched 
pannels,  with  fanciful  gilded  ornameuts.  The  pedestals  contain 
paintings  of  the  Annunciation  and  Last  Supper:  the  figures  in  those 
are  of  gold  upon  a  black  ground,  and  extremely  well  done.  The 
space  between  the  pedestals  is  filled  by  a  gold  ground,  on  which 
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Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  initials  have  been  introduced.  Scrolls  and 
cupids  fill  the  intervab.  The  great  centre  pannel  is  of  gold  ;  with 
an  oval  containing  the  arms  of  James  the  First,  and  a  carved  che- 
rubim beneath.  I  need  not  add  that  those  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sutt(m*s  executors. 

Two  pillars,  half  Gothic,  half  Grecian,  support  the  ceiling  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  placed  there  since  161 1 ;  near  tliem  is  a 
large  projecting  window  of  sixteen  divisions,  and  two  otliers  of  eight 
further  south.  The  only  use  now  made  of  this  apartment  is  for  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  founder,  on  the  12th  of  December.* 

Returning  through  the  gallery  is  the  anti-room  of  the  governors, 
near  the  stair-case.  This  is  pannelled ;  and  the  chimney-piece 
decorated  with  a  very  large  bas  relief,  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
but  rudely  performed.  Two  highly  polished  ancient  oaken  tables, 
with  enormous  urns,  and  Ionic  capitals,  stand  within  it. 

The  New  Oovemort*  Room. 

Is  a  neat  apartment ;  it  has  a  very  handsome  Corinthian  chimney- 
piece,  surmounted  by  Mr.  Sutton's  crest.  Between  the  pillars  over 
the  fire-place  is  the  original  portrait  of  the  founder,  from  which 
Vertue  made  his  engraving.  The  coutenance  of  Mr.  Sutton  is 
manly,  open,  and  benevolent,  with  large  piercing  eyes ;  the  face 
receives  additional  interest  from  his  silver  locks  and  beard  ;  but  the 
colours  are  rather  faded.  His  dress  is  a  black  furred  gown,  held 
across  the  breast  by  his  left  hand ;  near  which  is  a  piece  of 
chain,  with  ruffs  round  his  neck  and  sleeves.  The  frame  of  this  pic- 
ture is  very  finely  carved,  with  figures  of  aged  men,  boys  consulting 
fflobes,  mathematical  instruments,  scrolls,  and  his  arms,  richly  gilt ; 
inscribed,  *  »tatis  79,  anno  1611.' 

On  the  left  of  the  chimney  is  a  whole  length  of  Charles  the 
Second,  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  on  and  a^ut  him,  in  a  dark 
wig,  his  right  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  hat  in  the  left,  the  right 
leg  extended.  The  face  is  correctly  drawn,  and  well  coloured ;  but 
the  drapery  is  indifferent.     No  painter  s  name. 

On  the  east  wall,  Gilbert  Sheldon,  D.  D.  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  robes,  seated  upon  a  purple  chair  thrice  fringed  with 
gold.  He  rests  an  open  book  against  his  thigh,  and  holds  a  while 
handkerckief  in  his  left  hand,  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  colle- 
giate cap  hurts  the  air  of  his  face,  which  is  shaded  by  chesnut 
hair ;  on  his  chin  and  lips  are  tufts  of  beard.  He  has  heavy  eye* 
brows,  and  not  a  very  prepossessing  countenance.  We  do  not  find 
in  it  an  index  to  his  exalted  goodness  and  unbounded  charities.  A 
table  covered  with  purple  velvet  supports  a  book  and  letter  before 
him,  and  the  back  ground  is  formed  by  a  portico.     No  name. 

*  This  room  is  at  preient  occnpied  perfect ;  bat  it  reflecU  great  discredit 

as  a  lumber  room  for  old  timbf  r,  stools,  on  the  governors,  not  to  appropriate  it 

&c.  and  is  in  a  wretched  condition,  to  a  better  and  more  respe^taole  pnr- 

Tbe  ceiling  and  tapestry  is  tolerably  pose. 
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Over  a  handsome  mahogany  door  is  a  half  lengtli  of  Thomas 
Burnet,  LL.D.  master  of  the  Charter-house,  1685.  An  excellent 
painting,  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was  Burnet's  intimate  friend, 
and  prided  himself  upon  the  high  finishmg  he  bestowed  upon  this 
portrait.  He  has  represented  him  seated,  in  a  gown  and  band,  with 
his  left  arm  on  that  of  the  chair,  his  glove  on,  and  the  right  held  in 
his  hand ;  a  book  open  near  him.  He  appears  to  have  been  about 
60  when  this  painting  was  done.  The  hair  is  slightly  tinged  with 
grey,  and  his  features  are  regular  and  grave,  but  very  pleasing. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  fanciful  *  Theor}*  of  the  ^rth,'  and 
'  Archaeologia  Philosophica.' 

On  the  left  side  of  the  door,  a  whole  length  figure  of  William 
Craven,  earl  of  Craven.*  He  is  in  a  complete  coat  of  mail,  with  a 
truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  against  the  hip.  His  mantle 
and  helmet  lie  by  him  on  a  bank,  and  in  tlie  back  ground  is  a 
distant  camp.  He  has  dark  flowing  hair,  whiskers,  a  band  and 
tass<'Is,  and  a  commanding  countenance,  and  appears  about  40.  No 
painter's  name,  but  a  very  good  picture. 

Facing  the  earl,  on  the  west  wall,  is  a  whole  length  of  George 
Villiers,  second  of  that  name,  duke  of  Buckingham.  His  large  and 
unpleasant  features  are  obscured  by  bushy  eye-brows,  and  an  enor- 
mous light  coloured  wig.  The  vest  is  of  white  satin  puffed  over 
the  waist,  his  right  arms  rest  on  the  hip,  and  he  holds  his  gloves  in 
his  left  hand.  The  arms  and  knees  are  loaded  with  lace  and  rib- 
bands.  .  Those  ornaments,  and  the  high- heeled  shoes,  give  the 
figure  a  half  masculine,  half  feminine  appearance,  lliat  is  far  from 
pleasing. 

Over  the  door  is  a  half-length,  of  lord  chancellor  Shaftesbury, 
seated  in  a  dark  wig.  His  right  hand  rests  on  a  table,  where  lie 
Uie  seaU ;  his  left  hangs  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  His  features  are 
handsome,  but  pale  and  emaciated. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  door  a  whole  length  of  Charles  Talbot, 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  robes ;  a  round  fresh  coloured  and 
handsome  face,  in  achesnut-coloured  wig,  with  the  lord  treasurer's 
rod  of  office  in  his  right  hand  ;  his  hat  lies  on  a  pedestal. 

On  Mr.  Sutton's  right  side,  James  Scot,  duke  of  Monmouth ;  a 
whole  length,  in  his  robes,  and  dark  wig.  His  right  arm  rests  on  a 
ballustrade,  the  hand  holds  hb  hat,  the  left  touches  his  sword.  His 
features  large  and  pleasing. 

The  frames  of  all  these  pictures  are  of  stucco  and  white ;  and  be- 
tween them  are  white  ornaments  on  a  blue  ground  ;  the  ceiling  is 
stuccoed,  the  floor  waxed  and  polished,  and  there  are  three  arched 
windows  on  the  north  side. 

*  He  was  the  fint  and  only  earl  of  been  afterwards  privately  married,  and 
that  oaiiie,  and  bad  distinguished  him-  to  have  rebuilt  for  her  his  noble  house 
•elf  in  the  service  of  Gastavas  kin^  of  at  Hempsted  Marshall,  in  Berkshire 
Sweden,  and  of  the  elector  palatnie,  which  bad  been  burnt  down.  He  died 
who  married  the  daughter  of  James  I.  1697,  aged  88,  and  was  buried  at  Bin- 
to  which  lady  this  earl  is  said  to  have  ley,  near  Coventry. 
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The  master's  apartmenls  adjoining  are  very  large  and  elegant  ; 
and  Ihe  view  from  them  into  the  square  is  extremely  pleasant  for 

London.  ,     ,  „     . 

Facing  them  is  a  long  ancient  gallery,  ui  which  are  the  loUowmg 
pictures,  generally  dirty  and  neglected. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Laney,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  half-length  good  picture, 
with  while  curled  hair,  and  black  cap  ;  his  hand  on  a  skull. 

John  Robinson,  D.D.  dean  of  Windsor,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
lord  privy  seal,  in  his  robes  and  black  wig ;  his  face  large,  and  in- 
clining to  corpulency. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  m  his  robes,  grey 
hair  and  beard,  with  a  good  countenance. 

John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  oval ;  handsome  features 
and  dark  wig. 

There  are,  besides,  portraits  of  John  lord  Somers;  Morley,  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  the  late  Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a  pre- 
late  whose  name  is  unknown. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  principal  court  is 

The  Hall. 

It  is  small,  and  has  a  bay  window  at  the  east  end,  and  a  clumsy 
porch  at  the  west,  the  intermediate  space  being  divided  by  a  but- 
tress into  two  large  windows,  wilh  smaller  ones  over  them.  Over  (he 
porch  are  the  royal  arms.  The  roof  is  slated  and  has  a  small  tur- 
ret on  the  roof.  The  interior  has  a  venerable  appearance.  Along 
the  north  side  runs  a  massy  gallery,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  hand- 
some screen,  formed  by  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup- 
porting an  entablature.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  arched  and  enriched 
with  pendants  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
large  massy  fire  place,  with  the  arms  of  Sutton.  In  the  bay  win- 
dow is  a  patchwork  piece  of  stained  glass,  containing  an  ancient 
shield  of  arms  and  those  of  Mr.  Sutton.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Mr.  Sutton.  The  bay  window, 
before  noticed,  consists  of  four  mullions  and  two  transoms,  the  heads 
of  the  upper  lights  are  arched. 

Adjoining  the  hall  and  having  entrances  on  each  side  of  the  fire 
place  is  a  smaller  apartment,  supported  by  pillars. 

The  school  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  cloister,  and  is  a  very 
large  room  ;  over  it  is  the  dormitory,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
facing  the  school  the  scholars'  hall. 

The  opposite  buildings  are  the  work  of  various  periods,  chiefly 
since  the  Charter*house  came  into  Mr.  Sutton  s  possession.  The 
apartments  within  are  comfortable. 

The  gateway  of  the  burial  ground  is  so  much  decayed,  that 
has  the  appearance  of  greater  antiquity  than  it  deserves,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  Grecian  style. 

,A  new  quadrangle  has  been  formed  from  the  designs  of  Mr 
Pilkington.     The  buildings  are  of  brick  of  two  stories  in  height. 
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The  doors  and  wmdow  frames  are  of  stone.     The  whole  of  the 
buildmgs  are  embattled,  and  make  a  yery  respectable  appearance. 

Ckarter^hause  Square 

Is  formed  on  three  sides  by  very  good  houses,  the  fourth  is  in 
part  filled  by  the  old  walls  of  the  monastery.  It  is  not  a  thorough- 
fare for  carriages.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  Rutland-court,  so 
named  from  the  house  of  that  noble  family,  afterwards  used  as  a 
theatre  by  sir  William  Davenant.  The  area  of  the  square  is  hand- 
somely railed,  and  shaded  by  two  intersecting  avenues  of  old  trees. 

Sir  William  Munson  resided  in  a  house,  '  having  two  little  gar- 
dens,' adjoining  the  west  gate  of  Charter-house,  '  that  openetli 
into  the  olde  churchyarde,'  in  1614.  Lady  Finch,  and  her  son 
Heneage,  lived  here  in  1616 ;  a  pipe  of  water  was  granted  to  them 
for  58.  per  annum. 

1617.  William  lord  Cavendish  resided  in  the  church-yard.  He 
had  water  for  10«.  per  annum.  In  1637,  lord  Dunsmore  and  lady 
De  la  Warre  were  inhabitants  of  the  churchyard.  In  the  same 
century  lord  Grey  of  Warke,  and  lady  Wharton  lived  in  the 
square. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse  was  sup- 
plied by  water  from  the  springs  near  the  place  now  called  White 
Conduit  house  at  Pentonville,  near  Islington.  It  appears  from  an 
old  paper  plan  of  the  course  of  the  pipes,  copied  from  one  more 
ancient  on  parchment,  that  the  square  piece  of  ground  used  as  a 
place  for  the  Carthusian  scholars  to  exercise  their  limbs  in  between 
the  hours  of  study  was,  when  the  convent  flourished,  nearly  a  per- 
fect square,  with  agate  and  porter's  lodge  on  the  south  side  leading 
to  the  church-yard ;  or,  possibly,  this  square  may  represent  that 
which  forms  the  present  entrance  to  the  Charter-house.  It  had 
another  gate  on  the  east.  The  west  represents  a  blank  wall ;  and 
in  the  north-west  corner  is  a  small  passage.  Against  the  north 
side  is  a  conduit,  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  area,  in  the  shape  of 
an  equal  sided  cross.  From  this  the  pipe  proceeds  under  a 
building  mto  a  narrow  passage,  on  the  east  side  of  which  are 
buildings  with  very  high  chimnies.  This  avenue  leads  to  a  square 
formed  by  houses  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides,  whose  base- 
ments have  only  doors,  and  above  them  one  range  of  windows. 
Their  fronts  are  pediments  or  gables.  The  pipe  passes  across  the 
quadrangle,  under  a  gate  in  the  east  wall,  into  the  garden  or 
wilderness.  The  north  side  has  a  gate  with  small  buildings  on 
either  side. 

The  garden  represents  a  perfect  parallellogram,  divided  by  what 
may  probably  be  a  bank  from  east  to  west.  The  north  divbion 
has  a  gateway,  near  which  is  a  row  of  trees  from  north  to  south, 
and  an  avenue  east  and  west.  The  pipe  passes,  inclining  to  the 
north-east,  under  the  gate,  to  a  reservoir  against  the  north  wall. 
Near  it,  to  the  west,  is  a  gate  leading  to  a  building.     In  the  north- 
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east  corner  is  a  small  cell.  The  pipe  goes  north  tlirough  Marcum'tf 
gardens,  and  theuce  to  the  garden  wall,  in  *  the  waye  to  Oulde- 
slreet.'  Near  it  is  a  cistern ;  it  then  crosses  '  Wood's  dose,'  rather 
approaching  the  road  to  Islington  ;  thence  through  St.  John's 
meadow,  called  Whitwell-beach  meadow  ;  thence  to  the  Nons 
field,  in  which  there  had  been  a  mill  hill,  then  levelled ;  at  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  '  sespall.'  It  now  reaches  the  receipts  of  Clerkenwell 
from  the  north-east,  and  crosses  the  Clerkenwell  pipe.  Here  the 
pipe  was  of  oak,  but  cased  in  hard  stone  where  it  passed  under  the 
road.  It  then  goes  north  on  the  east  side  of  a  mill  hill  in  the  com« 
mander's  mantel  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  pipes  of  the 
Chartreuse  and  St.  John's  cross  a  stone  gutter  not  far  from  the 
conduit  head  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  under  a  hedge, 
where  further  west  the  Chartreuse  had  a  large  receptacle,  whence 
a  stone  and  brick  channel  conveyed  the  waste  water  to  the  com« 
mander's  mantel.  Close  to  this  reservoir,  and  to  the  east,  was  n 
wind  vent,  and  head  of  the  cmiduit  to  the  priory  of  St.  John.  In 
this  place  the  Chartreuse  pipes  were  three  in  number  to  the  third 
fons ;  after  which  they  were  reduced  to  one,  and  passed  fons  2  to 
fons  1.  This  received  a  spring  from  some  little  distance  east, 
brought  in  by  Jeremy  Lawes,  plumber.*  The  White  Conduit  house, 
as  it  is  termed,  stands  43  perches  south  of  the  first  spring,  between 
which  and  it  were  six  wells.  Within  the  house  was  a  leaden  cis- 
tern, and  in  the  bottom  of  it  an  aperture  to  carry  off  the  waste  water 
through  a  pipe  of  the  same  metal.  Those  pipes  were  all  renewed 
from  the  Charter-house  32  perches  beyond  the  receptacle  at  the 
hedge,  in  1511  and  1512  ;  at  whicli  time  it  is  probable  the  monas- 
tery underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and  had  some  additions  made, 
as  the  date  of  the  chapel  is  1512 ;  and  sir  Robert  Dallington, 
master  of  the  Charter*  bouse,  had  them  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
1624. 

In  1637,  the  earl  of  Exeter  requested  that  water  might  be  con- 
veyed to  his  house  at  St.  John's,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
lady  only.  From  what  follows,  we  find  that  the  springs  often  failed. 
They  refused  to  let  him  have  it  from  the  fountain  head,  but  granted 
him  during  pleasure  a  pipe  from  the  water  house  of  the  hospital, 
carrying  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  in  an  hour. 

The  pipes  were  cleaned  again  in  1654 ;  but  the  water  was  so 
reduced,  that  the  governors  ordered  New  River  water  to  be  brought 
for  the  hospital ;  since  which  time  they  became  annually  worse, 
till  the  rage  for  building  has  entirely  overwhelmed  the  pipes,  and 
their  situation  is  scarcely  known. 

The  society  of  antiquaries  have  a  drawing  by  G.  Vertue,  of  an 
ancient  parchment  roll  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Mann,  esq.  master, 

*  The  waste  wdter  from  the  cistern  seated  by  the  governors  to  the  inhabi- 

w&s  given  to   this  man,  who  erected  tants,  on  condition  of  paving  and  keep- 

another  in  Charterhouse    lane,  and  iog  the  laoe  cleans  1617. 
sold  the  water.    This  water  wai  pre* 
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shewn  Ihem  by  Mr.  Birch,  1747,  being  a  survey  of  Ihe  wells  and 
waters  of  St.  John,  Clcrkenwell,  and  those  of  the  Charter- house, 
with  a  view  or  plan  of  the  house,  with  the  cells  and  chapter-house, 
the  only  shadow  remaining  of  this  ancient  building.  This  roll  was 
Ihe  plan  of  Sydney  Godolphin,  esq.  and  made  161 1.* 


Ely  Hofise. 
The  bishop  of  Ely,  whose  see  must  formerly  have  been  much 
more  lucrative  than  at  present,  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  epis- 
copal domains  in  London,  situated  where  Ely-place  now  stands. 
Ely-inn,  as  the  mansion  was  first  called,  and  afterwards  Ely-house, 
was  built  in  consequence  of  a  will  of  bishop  John  de  Kirksley, 
who  died  in  1290,  and  left  a  messuage  and  cottages  in  Holborn  to 
his  successors.  The  next  bishop  of  Ely,  William  de  Luda,  pur« 
chased  several  houses  and  some  lands,  which  he  also  left  to  the 
bishops  of  that  see.  Extensive  gardens  were  laid  out,  and  such 
attention  paid  to  horticulture  by  the  resident  bishops,  that  they  were 
celebrated  for  the  choice  fruit  they  produced.  Shakspeare  alludes 
to  this  circumstance,  in  the  play  of  Richard  III.,  when  he  makes 
Glo'ster  thus  address  the  prelate,  John  Morton  : — 

<  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holboro, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  io  your  garden  there, 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them.' 

The  estate  was  afterwards  much  increased  by  various  purchases, 
BO  that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  contained  upwards  of 
twenty  acres  oE  buildings  and  gardens,  which  were  inclosed  by  a 
lofty  wall.  So  large  an  estate  tempted  the  cupidity  of  sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  who  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  ask  for  a  part  of  it  to 
be  added  to  his  own  premises  at  Hatton-honse.  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely,  at  first  refused,  when  the  queen  produced  a  compliance  by  the 
following  laconic,  but  unlady-like  epistle  : — 

•  Proud  prelate. 

You  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  you  are 
now ;  if  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  I  will 
onfrock  you  by  G — •  Euzabbth. 

*  Britisli  Topography,  Yol*  i.  p.  641. 
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He  must  have  been  a  proud  prelate  indeed,  and  an  imprudent  one 
too,  who  would  brook  the  queen's  wishes  after  such  a  threat.  The 
bishop,  therefore,  mortgaged  to  the  queen,  for  the  sum  of  1800/. 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate,  including  the  gate-house  of  the 
palace,  with  the  excepticm  of  two  rooms  and  several  acres  of  land, 
reservmg  to  himself  and  his  successors,  *  free  access  through  the 
gate-house,  walking  in  the  garden,  and  the  right  to  gather  twenty 
bushel  of  roses  yearly.' 

According  to  Pennant,  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  usually  styled 
John  of  Gaunt,  resided  in  this  palace,  and  died  here  in  1399.  Pro- 
bably it  was  lent  him  by  Fordham,  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  palace  of  the  Savoy  by  fire.* 

Ely-house,  though  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportion  by  Elizabeth, 
and  afterwards  dilapidated  by  the  long  parliament,  continued  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see  for  the  extended  period 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  during  which  time  there  were 
forty-one  bishops,  six  of  whom  died  within  its  walls.  In  1772,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  which  authorised  the  bishop  to  dispose 
of  the  house  to  the  crown  on  terms  that  were  agreed  upon. 

Ely-house,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  and  when  kings  and 
princes  banquetted  within  its  lofty  halls,  was  a  very  magnificent 
building.  The  entrance  was  through  a  large  gateway  mto  a  paved 
court,  bounded  on  the-  left  by  a  small  garden,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  low  wall ;  and  on  the  right,  by  some  offices,  sup- 
ported  by  a  colonnade.  At  the  extremity  stood  the  venerable  hall, 
which  was  originally  built  of  stone.  To  the  north-west  of  the  hall 
was  a  quadrangular  cloister,  and  adjoining  that  a  field  containing 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  in  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Etheldreda,  but  when  erected  does  not  appear. 

The  hall  was  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  thirty*two  feet  wide, 
and  thirty  feet  high.  The  roof,  which  was  of  strong  timber, 
formed  a  demi-dodecagon.  The  floor  was  paved  with  tiles,  which 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  as  usual  raised ;  at  the  lower  end 
was  an  oaken  screen.  The  hall  was  lighted  by  six  gothic  windows, 
four  of  which  were  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side.  Allu- 
sion has  been  previously  made  to  a  grand  entertainment  given  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuryt  by  the  sergeants  at  law,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  suitable  place  in  which  they  could 
accommodate  a  large  party,  as  such  feasts  were  frequent  at  Ely- 
house.  One  still  more  splendid  was  given  by  the  sergeants  in 
November,  1631,  which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  continued  until  the  Saturday  following.  Henry  VIIL,  his 
queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  lord 
mayor,  the  judges,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  knights  and  squires, 
the  aldermen,  masters  in  chancery,  sergeants  and  their  ladies,  wor- 
shipful citizens,  and  the  crafts  of  London,  were  among  the  guests. 

Although  the  bishops  of  Ely  lent  their  hall  to  these  scenes  of 
•  Vide  ante  vol.  v  P- 117.  t  Vide  ante  vol.  i.  p.  214 
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revelry,  yet  they  appear  to  have  employed  their  own  revenues  to 
a  better  purpose,  that  of  feeding  the  poor ;  and  it  is  recorded  of 
West,  who  was  bishop  of  this  see  in  1552,  thai  he  daily  fed  two 
hundred  people  at  his  gate :  nor  was  episcopal  benevolence  con- 
fined to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  for  Richard  de  Berry,  who  was  bishop 
of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ban  eight  quarters  of  wheat 
made  into  bread  every  week,  which  with  '  sdms'  dishes  and  the 
*  fragments  of  his  house,'  he  gave  to  the  poor. 

On  the  sale  of  this  estate  in  1772,  the  site  was  purchased  by 
Charles  Cole,  esq.  an  architect  and  builder,  and  one  of  the  sur* 
veyors  of  the  crown.  He  built  Ely  place,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
prietor, and  to  which  the  ancient  chapel  serves  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  east  front  of  this  chapel  recedes  from  tlie  line  of  houses, 
and  has  neat  iron  railings  before  it,  within  which  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  two  plain  entrances  to  the  chapel.  Above  the  doors  is 
a  very  fine  window  of  four  mullions  with  cinquefoil  arches,  and  above 
them  are  numerous  circles  filled  with  roses  and  several  quaterfoils. 
The  west  window  differs  in  havuig  a  principal  circle  filled  with  three 
roses  and  two  quaterfoils.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up,  though  in 
a  different  style  to  the  period  of  the  architecture.  The  altar  is  at 
the  east  end,  and  around  the  three  remaining  sides  are  galleries 
«ith  a  neat  organ.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  in  the  centre 
aisle.  The  windows  at  the  sides  are  of  pointed  architecture,  and, 
are  united  to  each  other  by  a  handsome  canopy  with  trefoil  head, 
the  sides  being  enriched  with  crockets,  and  the  summit  with  a  rich 
finial.     The  cornice  and  ceiling  are  modern. 

Tlie  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. 

The  master  of  the  Rollis,  ex  officio,  lord  of  one  of  the  pleasantesi 
domains  within  London.  It  is  a  liberty  of  itself,  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  of  every  other  officer,  except 
with  leave  of  the  master.  Here  he  has  a  splendid  house  to  reside 
10,  from  which  he  can  pass  into  the  court  where  he  officiates,  as 
from  (me  room  into  another ;  and  behind  it  there  is  a  large  garden, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city,  he  may  enjoy  something  of 
the  pleasures  of  rural  retirement.  Here  also  he  has  a  chapel  of 
his  own,  the  minister  of  which  is  of  his  own  nomination. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  is  situated  between  Chancery-lane  and 
Fetter-lane,  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  and  pleasant  area,  partly  formed 
by  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Clifford 's-inn.  On  this  site  Henry 
III.  founded  an  hospital,  or  convent,  for  the  reception  of  converted 
Jews ;  himself  forgetting  the  probability  that  many  Israelites  might 
deceive  him  and  his  priests,  allured  as  they  must  have  been  by  the 
easy  and  idle  life  offered  to  their  acceptance  in  the  Domu$  Con" 
versorum,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  700  marks  per 
annam,  and  large  forfeited  possessions.  Howeva*,  whether  their 
motives  were  sincere  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain  that  the  place  was 
6000  crowded  with  converts.     Edward  I.  equally  blinded  by  zeal. 
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gave  half  the  estates  of  several  Jews,  who  were  hanged  for  chippbg 
the  current  coin,  to  this  house  ;  and  the  remainder  to  the  society  <3 
Friars  Preachers,  whose  efforts  were  doubtlessly  redoubled,  in 
preaching  conversion  to  the  descendants  of  Israel,  by  so  libend  a 
donaticm. 

In  the  18lh  vear  of  Edward  III.  the  Jews  were  universally  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom  :  in  consequence  of  which  bigotted  act  the 
house  of  converts  became  still  more  neglected  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  retamed  their  residence  till  13T7,  when  a  royal  mandate  ordain- 
ed the  house  a  receptacle  for  valuable  records,  or  rolls  of  parchment; 
and  hence  the  present  name. 

The  term  Master  explains  the  office  of  the  great  law  dignitary 
who  presides  over  the  rolls.  He  besides  hears  causes  in  Chancery 
during  vacations  in  his  court,  which  adjoins  the  chapel.  His 
officers  attend  at  suitable  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  making  searches 
for  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  records.  The  Master  appoints  a 
preacher,  and  service  is  performed  at  the  usual  times  within  the 
iNiikling ;  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
There  are  buttresses  at  each  angle,  an  arched  door,  and  a  tall 
pointed  window  ;  and  a  cornice  and  pediment,  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, with  an  angular  window  in  the  tvmpanum. 

The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  altar-screen  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  grouped  m  the  centre 
aisle  around  the  chapel,  and  in  the  galleries  are  the  presses  for 
preserving  the  records.  There  are  several  monuments  in  this  edi- 
fice. A  handsome  monument  by  Torregiano,  is  intended  for  Dr. 
John  Yong,  and  was  inscribed  : — 

Domioas  Fircnamentom  incQin. 
Jo.  Yong,  LL.  Doctori,  Sacror.  Scrioior. 
Ac  hajut  Domas  Custodi,  Decaoo  olim  Eb(»r. 
Vita  defuncto  xxv  Aprilit;  sui  fidelet  ex  executores  hoc  posaerant  1616. 

The  name  of  the  artist  is  sufficient  to  proclaim  the  excellence  of 
the  reclining  effigies,  which  is  every  thing  that  could  be  wished. 

There  are  several  other  monuments,  particularly  that  of  £dward 
Bruce,  baron  Kinloss,  1610,  and  Allingtons,  &c. 

An  act  was  passed,  12th  George  II.  which  empowered  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  leases  for  forty-one 
years,  or  less,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  old  houses  belonging  to  the 
noils  office.  After  the  premises  were  let,  the  master  was  restrained 
from  making  any  new  or  concurrent  lease,  until  within  seven  years 
of  the  expiration,  or  taking  less  than  the  first  rent,  nor  for  a  longer 
term  than  twenty-one  years.  It  is  smgular  that  none  of  the  leases, 
granted  for  forty-one  years,  after  the  passing  this  act,  by  sir  Har- 
bottle  Grimstone,  could  be  found  in  1756. 

Sir  Joseph  Jel^ll  was  appointed  Master,  July  13,  1717.  Upon 
his  entering  upon  the  office  he  found  the  houses  generally  in  a 
ruinous  condition  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  rebuilt  nine,  in  1719, 
after  a  design  of  Colin  Campbell,  esq. ;  and,  a  few  years  after. 
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thirty  other.  The  time  cost  them  betweeh  5,000/.  aiid  6,000/.  and 
the  thirty  about  25,000/.  When  the  plans  and  elevations  of  ten 
of  the  thirty  wer^  laid  before  him,  he  enquired  how  long  houses 
built  according  to  that  estimate,  would  stand  ?  The  two  Biggs,  sur- 
veyors, declared  they  would  exceed  the  lease  in  duration,  or  forty- 
one  years.  Upon  which  sir  Joseph,  much  to  his  honour,  observed, 
*  He  would  have  them  built  as  strong  and  as  well  as  if  they  were 
his  own  inheritance  ;*  and  immediately  added  such  means  of  stability 
as  amounted  to  350/.  each  house  more  than  the  estimate.  The 
annual  rent  of  the  above  thirty-nine  houses  was  1,780/. ;  the  total 
amount  of  the  rent  of  the  houses  in  (he  liberty  of  the  rolls,  as 
charged  to  the  poor  rates  in  1762,  was  7,282/. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  house  of  commons  appointed  a  committee 
to  ezamme  into  the  slate  of  the  public  records  at  the  Rolls  chapel. 
The  report  informed  the  house,  that  they  had  found  many  of  them 
greatly  injured  by  damp,  by  being  placed  too  near  the  wall ;  some 
obliterated,  and  the  whole  liable  to  be  lost,  by  the  practice  of  the 
clerks  taking  them  home  to  make  extracts.  In  consequence  of  this 
enquiry,  every  practicable  remedy  was  immediately  applied. 

The  master  of  the  Rolls  has  the  appointment  of  six  clerks  to  the 
court  of  Chancery,  each  of  whom  has  fifteen  assistants  under  him, 
called  clerks  of  court.  The  office  of  the  six  clerks  is  a  spacious 
stone  building  at  the  he&d  of  Chancery-lane,  on  the  west  side. 
Formerly  they  occupied  an  inn  called  Herflet  inn,  belonging  to  the 
priors  of  Nocton*s  park,  opposite  the  Rolls  chapel.  The  revenue 
of  these  clerks  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  fees  for  copies  of 
proceedbgs  ui  the  court  of  Chancery  ;  nor  has  it  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  when  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  extravagance 
of  these  fees,  that  they  were  established  rather  as  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  most  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  office,  than  as  a 
recompence  for  the  copies  themselves.  The  six  head  clerks 
receive  three-eighths  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  remaining  five- 
eighths  are  divided  among  the  under  clerks.  For  the  five  years 
preceding  1811,  the  average  amount  of  the  three-eighths  was 
3,288/.,  which,  divided  among  the  six  clerks,  yielded  an  income  to 
each  of  little  more  than  500/. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 

Thb  Borough  of  Southwark  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  bridge  so 
well  known    by  the  name  of   Lond<»i    bridge.     It  is  one  of  the 
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iwards  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the  name  of  Bridge  ward  without, 
bat  through  the  carelessness  or  inattention  of  the  corporation,  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Surrey  have  obtained  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  therein. 

It  formerly  consisted  of  the  parishes  of  St.  George^  St.  Margaret^ 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Olave.  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  have  l>een  consolidated,  and  have  had 
the  name  of  St.  Saviour  given  them  on  their  purchasing  the  fine 
conventual  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  soon  after  the  disaolution  of 
religious  houses.  Out  of  this  parish  has  been  taken  that  of  Christ-* 
church,  and  out  of  that  of  St.  Olaves,  a  parish  has  been  created  bj 
the  name  of  St.  John. 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  as  appears 
by  the  following  return  of  the  population,  taken  in  181 1  and  18*21. 


St.  George  the  Martyr 

St.  John,  Horselydown 

St.  Olave 

St.  Saviour's 

St.  Thomas 

Christchurch  •  •  , 

Total  of  persons  72.118    86,905 

When  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  kings  of  England,  the  borough 
was  rated  at  1000  marks,  which  is  more  than  any  city  in  England, 
CKcept  London.  When  70,000/.  per  month  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  militia  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Soutliwark  paid  184^.  i4s, ; 
the  rasi  of  the  county  1,565/.  15«.  6d. 

The  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  as  follows  >— 
Commencing  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Saviour^s  dock,  the  boundary 
runs  south  to  Dock  Head ;  from  thence  along  Russel^treet  to 
Church-street,  up  which  it  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  lo 
Artillery- lane,  along  which  and  Crucifix*lane,  it  runs  to  the  north 
side  of  Snow*s  fields.  Here  it  pursues  a  crooked  course  till  it  ar* 
rives  opposite  Crosby-row,  on  the  west  side  of  which  it  runs  behind 
the  houses,  thence  across  White-street,  by  the  end  of  Wycomb- 
place  and  Castle-street,  across  Hunter«atreet  and  the  Bermondsey 
new  road,  and  behind  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kent 
road,  till  it  arrives  at  Grange  road,  where  it  turns  to  the  west  to 
St.  Thomas  a  Watering;  from  hence  it  pursues  a  northerly  course 
by  the  end  of  Swan  place,  across  Townsend-street  and  Salisbury- 
street  to  Dover  place  in  the  New  Kent  road.  Across  this  road 
and  Theobald-street,  on  the  north  side  of  Portland  place,  to  Kent- 
street,  up  the  middle  of  which  it  traverses  to  Church-street,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  down  Blackman-street  and  Newington  causeway, 
to  the  FithmoDger*8  alms-housts,  through  the  middle  of  which  It 
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paraoes  its  course  to  the  south  end  of  ElliotVrow,  thence  acrosi 
Gibraltar-row  and  South-street,  on  the  north  side  of  Brook's* street 
and  the  south  side  of  Bethlehem  hospital,  across  Durham-place, 
and  northward  to  the  west  side  of  Tower-street,  Baron's-buildings 
and  Pleasant-row,  on  the  south- side  of  George-street,  and  across 
Blackfriars-road,  eastward  between  Surrey-row  and  Wellington* 
street  to  Gravel-lane,  along  which  it  traverses  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Holland-street,  and  thence  by  Falcon  dock  to  the  river 
Thames. 

The  early  history  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  has  been  amply  da* 
tailed  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work  :  and  its  great  antiquity  is  evi«* 
dent  from  its  peculiar  situation,  opposite  a  great  city,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  we  possess  that  it  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Romans,  whose  remains  are  constantly  discovered  where  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  excavated. 

la  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  1068,  Southwark 
appears  to  have  been  a  corporation  governed  by  a  Imiliff.  In  1066, 
when  William  the  First  marched  to  London,  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Hastings,  he  was  attacked  by  the  citizens  of  Londcm  in 
Southwark,  which  so  irritated  him,  that  be  laid  the  whole  of  the 
borough  in  ashes,  and  marched  io  reduce  the  western  counties. 

The  most  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  Southwark  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  nivasion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  record 
called  the  Doomsday  Book.  In  table  V.  of  that  portion  relating  to 
Sudrea  (Surrey),  and  among  the  account  of  (he  possessions  of  the 
bishop  of  Bayeaux,*  we  find  the  following : — 

Jjae  epsht  in  Svdwerehe  un  m<ma9terin  etuna  aquefluctu.  Rex, 
E.  teneb  die  qua  mortuu9fuit.  Qui  tBCclam.  hahehat,  de  rege  iene* 
bat.  De  exitu  aqum  ubi  naue$  applicaba  :  rex  habeb  J  J.  paries* 
Goduin  com.  tcia,  Testani  n  hoes  de  hnnd Franci  et  AngU*  qd  ep9 
Saioesis  in  Pannuifo  de  his  plaeitu  inierit.  $ed  ille  inieUigejie 
plaeitu  in  duct  p  reciitudine  ad  pficuu  regis,  plaeitu  dcseruit 
Epn  ant  ded  tceclam  etfiucfu  primu  Adeloldo  deinde  Radulfop 
excabio  uni  dom.  Vicecomes  qq  negat  se  pceptii  net  sigillu  regie  de 
hac  re  una  pcepitse.  Hoes  de  Stutunerca  testant.  qd.  T.  R.  E. 
null  capieb  theio  mu  in  strande  t  in  uico  Aquee.  nisi  rex.  et  sigia 
faris/aciens  ibi  ealupniatfuisset :  regi  emdabat.  si  u  non  calup* 
niatus  abisset  sub  eo  qui  saca  et  soca  kabuisset:  ills  emdam  de  reo 
habet.  Ipse  hoes  de  Buduuerche  deratiocinaii  su  una  haga  et  the 
Umeu  ef  ad  firma  de  ChingetUme  Hanc  Eustackius  com.  teneb. 
Qd  rex  ht,  in  Sudnuerche,  appeiat.  xvi.  lib, 

TRANSLATION. 
The  bishop  of  Bayeaux  has  in  Sudwerche  one  monas  terv,  aid 
one  harbour.     King  Edward  held  it  on  the  day  he  died.     Whoever 

*  In  NormaDdy,  celebrated  for  poM<Min<  a  fine  piece  of  (apesiry,  cxliibitini^ 
the  Norman  inva'i'jn. 
o. 
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had  the  church  held  it  of  the  king.  From  the  profits  of  the  har 
hour,  where  ships  were  moored,  the  king  had  two  parts,  earl  God* 
win  the  third.  But  the  men  of  the  hundred,  French  and  English, 
testif)^  that  the  bishop  of  Bayeaux  began  a  suit  with  Ranulf  the 
sheriff  about  these,  but  he  understanding  that  the  suit  was  not  brought 
by  right  for  the  king*s  profit,  deserted  the  suit.  The  bishop  how- 
ever gave  the  church  and  the  water  first  to  Adelold,  then  to  Ralph, 
in  exchange  for  a  house.  The  sheriff  also  denies  that  he  ever 
received  the  king^s  precept  or  seal  on  this  business.  The  men  o£ 
Sudwert  testify  that  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  no  aoe  received  toll 
in  the  strand,  or  the  bank  of  the  river,  except  the  king  ;  and  if  any 
committed  a  forfeiture,  and  was  then  sued,  his  fine  went  to  the 
king  ;  but  if  he  went  without  being  sued,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
who  had  sac  and  soc,*  that  person  should  have  the  fine.  The  men 
of  Sudwerche  were  quit  to  prove  one  house  and  its  fall  to  the  term 
of  Chingestcme.  This  earl  Eustace  held.  What  the  king  has  in 
Sudwerche  is  valued  at  xvj.  pounds. 

In  the  14th  of  the  reign  of  John,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Southwark, 
which  burnt  down  a  great  portion  of  the  houses  in  it,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  bridge,  destroyed,  according  to  Stowe,  3,000  per- 
sons.f 

At  an  assize  in  Surrey,  in  the  octaves  of  St.  Michael,  7th  of  Ed- 
ward I.  1279,  before  John  de  Reygate,  and  others,  justices  itine- 
rant, it  was  presented  that  a  crtain  part  of  Londcm  bridge,  about 
the  great  gate  of  the  bridge,  with  the  houses  and  buildings  stand- 
ing thereon,  used  to  belong  to  tlie  burgh  of  the  king  of  Southwark, 
where  the  king  used  to  have  rents  of  assize  yearly,  lis.  4d.  and  of 
the  customs  of  things  there  sold,  sixteen  shillmgs  and  one  halfpenny, 
till  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III.  when  the 
mayor  and  city  of  London  appropriated  it  to  the  city,  the  king  to 
be  consulted. t 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  corporaticm  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  setting  forth,  '  that  felons,  robbers, 
and  divers  other  malefactors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  in  the 
said  city  and  elsewhere,  have  committed  murders,  robberies,  and 
other  felonies,  departing  secretly  from  the  said  city,  after  such  felo- 
nies committed,  flee  to  the  village  of  Southwark,  and  cannot  there 
be  attached  by  the  ministers  of  the  said  city,  and  are  there  publicly 
received.'  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  *  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  in  the  said  city,  and  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  these 
evil  doers,  his  majesty  would  grant  them  the  said  village,'  &c. 
Edward  did  accordingly,  with  consent  of  parliament,  grant  them 
'  the  said  village,  with  all  its  appurtenances,'  for  the  sum  of  10/.  to 
be  paid  annually.  His  successor,  Richard,  however,  refused  to 
confirm  this  grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  privi- 

*  The  right  of  holding  pleas  in  his  t  Manning  and  Bray*«  Hist  of  Saf" 

own  manor  rey,  vol.  ii.  548. 

t  Vide  ante,  vol.  i  p,  68. 
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leges  of  the  certain  religious  houses  within  the  borough.  Nor  for 
several  successive  reigns  were  the  corporation  of  London  able  to 
establish  the  right  of  superiority  over  it. 

In  1554,  sir  Thomas  Wyat  came  into  Soulhwark  with  an  armed 
body  of  men,  amounting  in  number  to  near  2»000.  He  entered  by 
Kent-street  and  Bermondsey  street,  and  after  destroying  the  goods 
and  library  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  retired  to  Kingston,  with  an 
intention  of  crossing  the  Thames  and  entering  London  that  way, 
but  findmg  the  citizens  not  willing  to  join  him,  he  grew  dispirited, 
was  soon  after  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed.* 

On  the  14th  February  1587,  the  deputy  lieutenant  ordered  the  m« 
habitants  of  the  borough,  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  to  be  mustered  at 
'  Dubber*s  Hill  near  Croydon  ;  but  they  complained  that  they 
used  to  be  mustered  in  St.  George's  Fields,  ordered  accordingly  for 
ease  of  the  people  ;  but  25th  April,  the  lord  admiral  writes,  that  if 
the  lord  mayor  shall  challenge  a  title  within  his  precincts,  deroga- 
tory to  its  authority,  the  men  shall  be  mustered  in  Lambeth  Field,  a 
place  almost  as  convenient  as  the  other/t 

During  the  reign  of  that  amiable  monarch,^  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  city  of  London  obtained  a  valuable  addition  to  her  property 
and  privileges,  by  the  confirmation  of  her  ancient  title  to  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  By  this  charter,  after  recitmg  various  places  in  the 
borough  and  surrounding  parishes,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
citizens,  except  the  house,  gardens,  and  park  of  the  late  duke  of 
Suffolk  (now  the  Mint)  and  the  King^s  Bench,  the  instrument  pro* 
ceeds  thus : 

*  And  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,  have, 
hold,  enjoy,  and  use,  as  well  witliin  the  said  manor  as  in  the  town, 
borough,  parishes,  and  prpcmcts  aforesaid.as  well  all  and  singular 
liberties  and  franchises  aforesaid,  as  tolls,  stallage8,§  pickages,|| 
and  other  our  jurisdictions,  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges 
whatsoever,  which  any  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  the 
said  Charles,  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  or  any  masters,  brethren,  or 
sisters  of  the  late  hospital  of  St.  Thomas's,  in  Sotithwark,  aforesaid  ; 
or  any  abbot  of  the  said  late  monastery  of  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Mary 
Bermondsey,  next  Southwark  aforesaid,  or  any  prior  and  convent  of 
the  late  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  the  said  county  of  Surrey,  or 
any  of  them ;  ever  had,  held,  or  enjoyed,  in  the  said  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  and  other  the  premises  or  places  aforesaid,  or 
any  of  them  ;  or  which  we  have,  hold,  or  enjoy,  by  any  means  what- 
soever, as  fully,  freely,  and  in  as  ample  manner,  as  we,  or  our  most 
dear  father,  Henry  the  VIII.  late  king  of  England,  had,  held,  or 
enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  same.     And  that 

*  Stow,  vide  ante,  vol.  i.  245.  §  A  payment  for  erecting  or  having 

t  Seymour's  London,  ii.  p.  481.  a  staU. 

tin  April,  1550,  vide  ante  vol.  i.  p  ||  A  payment  for  breaking  the  ground 

237.  in  order  to  erect  sacb  stalls. 
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none  of  our  sherifh,  or  any  other  officer  or  minister  of  oun»  or  of 
our  hftirs  md  succefioni,  shall  any  way  intermeddle  in  the  town, 
borough  town,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  or  in  any  of  thera« 
contrary  to  this  our  grant,' 

By  what  authority  or  right  this  positive  and  unlimited  charter, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  11.  and  received  parliamentary 
sanction,  has  repeatedly  been  violated,  cannot  yet  be  ascertained  ; 
and  though  legal  discussicms  have  been  very  diffusely  circulated  in 
the  courts,  till  it  can  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  opinio 
of  a  judge  is  paramount  to  an  ancient  authentic  charter,  the  follow- 
ing rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  over  and  in  the 
borough  of  Soulhwaric,  must  exist  in  opposition  to  any  sheriff, 
minister,  or  jurisdiction  whatever  ; — 

1st. — ^To  be  invested  with  all  manner  of  regal  rights  and  prero- 
gatives, in  and  over  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  m  as  full 
a  manner  as  if  the  same  were  in  the  king*s  hands. 

2nd. — In  particular,  to  have  all  manner  of  liberties,  treasures, 
waifs,  estrays,  escheats,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  view  ol  frank 
pledges,  &c. 

81^. — ^To  have  all  goods,  chattels  of  traitors,  felons,  fugitives, 
together  with  all  manner  of  suits,  personal  actions,  ^c.  and  the 
execution  of  all  writs,  commands,  attachments,  warrants,  &c.  by 
their  sheriffs  and  other  officers. 

4th. — ^The  sergeants  at  mace  for  the  city  to  arrest  for  debt  in  the 
borough,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  London. 

5th. — The  city  magistrates  to  have  the  assay  and  assise  of 
wine,  bread,  beer,  victuals,  and  every  thing  set  to  sale,  together 
with  the  punishment  and  correction  of  all  persons  dealing  therein.* 

6th. — Also  to  take  and  arrest  all  thieves,  felons,  and  other  cri- 
minals, found  in  the  borough,  and  to  commit  them  to  Newgate, 
until  delivered  by  due  couiie  of  law. 

7th. — ^The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  who  arc  justices  in 
London,  are  also  constituted  justices  for  the  borough,  where  they 
are  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  as  they  do  in  London. 

8th. — And  all  and  singular  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough 
to  be  under  the  magistracy  and  government  of  the  mayors  and 
officers  of  London,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sakl  city  be. 

9th. — And  lastly,  the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  all  others  the  king*8 
officers  and  ministers,  are  expressly  prohibited  from  any  ways 
intermeddlnig  with  tlie  said  borough .f 

The  charter  of  king  Edward  Vf.  anno  4,  granted  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  a  market  to  be  holden  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  which  was  confirmed  by  ^this  set.  This 
was  at  first  established  in  the  street  between  London  bridge  and  St. 
*  Id  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William  for  selliog  witboal  bis  lordihip^  li 
Turner,  1668,  s  publican  was  indictid      cenoe. 

t  HughtoD*i  LoDdoD,  i.  ISO. 
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Margaret^s  hill ;  but  that  place  was  at  len^Ui  found  so  inccmvenienty 
thai  ail  act  was  obtained  in  1755,  28th  George  II.  c.  9,  that  from 
Lady-day,  1750,  no  market  should  be  held  in  the  High-street ;  this 
act  seems  to  have  stopped  there,  for  in  the  same  year  another  act  was 
passed,  c.  'i5,  directing  tliat  it  should  be  removed  from  thence  to  a 
place  called  tiie  Tr  iangle,  being  on  the  site  of  Rochester  yard,  belong- 
ing to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  and  his  successors  were  em- 
powered, on  a  surrender  of  the  whole  estate,  to  grant  it  in  separate 
leases:  whereupon  so  much  thereof,  as  was  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
was  granted  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  &c.  of  St.  Saviour's 
parish,  at  a  rent  of  14/|  13$,  6d,  No  provisions,  except  hay  or 
straw,  were  to  be  sold  within  1000  yards  of  the  spot,  unless  by  the 
consent  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  ;  the  ground  was  to  be 
purchased,  and  all  buildings,  stalls,  &c.  and  the  rents  and  profits 
were  to  be  vested  in  the  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  inhaoitants 
of  the  parish  ;  and  the  nett  profits,  after  all  expences  paid,  were 
to  l>e  applied  in  diminution  of  any  of  the  parochial  rates  or  prefer* 
meats. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  charter  confirmed  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  a  court  was  held  about  a 
month  after  before  sir  Rowland  Hill,  knt.  then  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  aldermen  of  the  same  city,  in  Guildhall,  when  it  was 
enacted,  '  That  besides  the  then  ancient  accustomed  number  of 
five-and-twenty  aldermen,  there  shall  be  one  alderman  more  elected, 
to  have  the  rule,  charge,  find  governance,  of  the  said  borough  and 
towoe  ;  and  that  four  discreet  persons  or  more,  being  freemen  of 
London,  and  dwelling  within  the  said  citie,  or  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  or  in  other  the  liberties  of  tlie  said  citie,  should 
from  thenceforth,  as  often  as  the  case  should  require,  be  from  time 
to  time  nominated,  appointed,  and  chosen,  b^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  borough,  for  the  time  being,  sitting  in  the  said  borough 
for  that  purpose,  in  such  sort  aud  order  as  the  aldermen  of  Lcmdon 
were  in  those  days  commonly  elected.** 

The  same  court  did  also  appoint  sir  John  Ayliffe,  citizen  and 
barber*surgeoB,  the  first  alderman  of  the  said  ward  of  Bridge- 
without,  namely,  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  to  be  numbered  as 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city ;  and  to  have  the  rule  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough,  admitted  by 
thai  coart  into  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London. 

On  the  occasion  of  fortifying  the  metropolis  in  1642,  Southwark 
was  defended  by  '  a  fort  with  four  half  bulwarks,  at  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  St.  George's  Fields ;  a  large  fort,  with  four  bulwarks  near 
the  end  of  Blarkman-street,  and  a  redoubt,  with  four  flanks,  near 
the  Lock  Hospital,  Kent  Road.'f 

la  1047,  the  parliament  was  exceedingly  alarmed  by  the  march 

*  Proceedings     Coart     Commofi  t  Brayley*s  London,  i.  SdS 

rovBcB^  July,  4ib  Edward  VI.— Slowe, 

765. 
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of  general  Fairfax  with  his  army,  towards  London,  and  they  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  much  disposed  to  resist  him,  if  they  had 
had  the  means  ;  divers  officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
however,  on  August  2nd,  petitioned  the  common  council  who  had 
been  summoned,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  assume  arms, 
nor  march  forth  under  the  command  of  any  but  such  as  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  generality  of  the  borough,  and  that  thejr  might 
be  left  to  their  own  defence.  These  inhabitants  not  having  for 
some  time  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  against  the 
army,  sent  privately  to  the  general,  that  they  were  willing  to  8ur« 
render  the  borough  to  him.  Fairfax  immediately  sent  a  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Rainsborough,  to  take  possession 
thereof ;  he  was  admitted  into  the  works  about  two  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  when  finding  the  gates  shut,  and  the  portcullis  set  down 
at  London  bridge,  he  planted  two  pieces  of  ordnance  against  the 
gate,  and  in  a  short  time  the  great  fort  was  surrendered.* 

A  vote  of  parliament  was  soon  after  passed  for  demolishing  the 
ramparts,  bastions,  and  other  works  of  fortificaticm,  which  encircled 
the  cities  of  London,  and  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of  South* 
uark. 

On  the  restoration,  tlie  king  was  met,  on  the  20th  of  May,  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  liOndon,  in  St.  GeorgeVfields, 
where  a  magnificent  tent  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  king  was  pro- 
vided with  a  sumptuous  collation. 

A  fire  which  broke  out  the  26th  of  May,  1676,  burnt  the  town 
hall  and  a  great  part  of  the  borough,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  erecting  a  judicature  to  determme 
differences  touching  houses  so  burnt  and  demolished,  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  done  in  London  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
The  justices  of  the  courts  of  King's-bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  the  lord  mayor  and  recorder  of  London, 
and  every  alderman  who  had  borne  the  office  of  mayor ;  the  stew- 
ard of  Southwark,  with  the  viscount  Langford,  sir  Francis  Vincent, 
and  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  there  named,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them  (one  of  the  justices  or  barons  being  one),  were 
thereby  constituted  a  court  of  record,  summarily,  and  without  the 
formalities  used  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  by  verdict,  testi« 
mony  of  witnesses  on  oath,  examination  of  parties,  or  otherwise,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  differences  and  demands  arising  between 
landlords,  tenants,  lessees,  under  tenants  or  occupiers  of  houses,  or 
buildings,  and  premises  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  fire,  and  to 
make  such  orders  as  they  should  see  fit.  If  the  persons  interested 
in  the  building  so  burnt,  should  not,  within  two  years  from  the  25th 
day  of  March  then  next,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  houses  to  be  re- 
built, and  should  not  re-build  within  the  time  limited  by  the  court, 
the  court  might  dispose  of  the  premises  to  such  persons  as  would 
rebuild,  there  being  no  assigns,  and  might  award  what  sum  should 
•  WhiUock,  865. 
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be  paid  to  the  proprietor ;  and  if  he  would  not  accept  the  same,  or 
through  non-age,  or  any  disability,  he  could  not  accept  it,  the  court 
was  empowered  by  warrant  directed  to  the  chief  bailiff  of  the  said 
borough,  to  summon  a  jury  to  assess  such  recompense  as  they 
fhould  think  fit.  If  any  order  should  be  made  by  less  than  seven, 
the  party  dissatisfied  might  tender  exceptions  to  one  of  the  justices 
or  barons,  and  if  he  found  probable  cause  of  complaint,  it  might  be 
reviewed  by  seven,  such  appeal  to  be  determined  within  six  months 
after  the  excepticuis.  All  judgments,  orders,  &c.  were  to  be  entered 
OD  parchment  in  books,  to  be  delivered  to  the  town  clerk  of  Lou- 
don, and  kept  amongst  the  records  of  the  city.  The  powers  given, 
are  by  the  act  to  continue  for  three  years,  from  the  said  25th  of 
March  (1671.)  If  the  party  ordered  to  rebuild,  do  not  do  it,  the 
person  grieved  might  sue  at  law  or  in  equity. 

All  encroachments  and  purprestures  on  the  High*street,  and 
m<i.>^t  especially  between  the  foot  of  London-bridge  and  the 
Couipter-lane,  whereby  the  market  was,  or  should  be  straightened, 
or  the  passage  of  people  obstructed,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
court ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  High-street  might  permit  their  stall- 
boards,  when  the  shops,  or  shop-windows  were  set  open,  to  turn 
over  and  extend  into  the  street  one  foot,  and  no  more,  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  shops.  The  market  to  continue  to  be  kept  m  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  times,  where  it  had  been  anciently, 
and  was  then  kept,  and  not  to  be  removed  or  kept  at  any  other 
times. 

The  court  began  their  sittings  8th  June,  1677,  when  there  were 
present,  the  lord  mayor  (Davies),  the  chief  justice  (Raynsford),  the 
chief  justice  (North),  baron  Littleton,  justice  Jones,  sir  Thomas 
Aleyn,  sur  John  Frederick,  sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  Edward  Smyth, 
James  Reading,  Peter  Rich,  Richaid  How,  John  Freeman,  John 
Applebe. 

The  subsequent  meetings  were  attended  chiefly  by  from  five  to 
nme.  Few  of  the  country  gentlemen  attended,  except  sir  Adam 
Brown  and  sir  William  Haward,  but  the  business  was  conducted 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  in  seven  more  meetmgs,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  the  28th  of  May,  1678,  they  had  gone  through  the 
whole  business,  except  an  order  for  removing  encroachments  and 
nuisances,  which  was  made  at  a  meeting  2nd  March,  1678-0,  when 
there  were  present,  sir  Robert  Clayton  (lord  mayor),  chief  baron 
Montagu,  Mr.  justice  Wyndham,  alderman  sir  Thomas  Bludworth, 
the  recoider,  Thomas  Barker,  Peter  Rich,  sir  Richard  How,  John 
Fni  man,  John  Applebe.  And  so  satisfactory  was  their  conduct, 
that  there  was  no  appeal  from  any  of  their  decisions.  * 

In  1761,  the  following  petition  was  presented  to  the  common 
council,  praying  of  them  to  support  their  right  and  title  to  the 

*  From  the  record  of  ibeir  pro-  and  obligingly  communicated  to  Mr. 
ceediogt  in  Ihe  office  of  the  town  clerk  Bray  by  the  towp  ^erk,  Hu  Wood- 
of  the  city  of  Locdon,  most  ua>  i  y      tborfc. 
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borough  of  Southwark,  againal  the  intermeddliDg  of  the  sheriffs  and 
county  magistracy ; — 

Southwarky  14  Feb.  1761 . 

To  the  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor. — Your  lordship  being 
now  entered  on  the  high  and  important  office,  so  honourably  con- 
ferred on  you  by  almost  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  one  of  (he  fullest 
assemblies  ever  held  on  that  occasion,  it  need  not  be  said  that  it 
becomes  your  duty,  as  it  is  doubtless  your  intention,  to  be  tlie  guar* 
dian  and  protector  of  all  those  ancient  rights  and  privileges  care- 
fully handed  down  b}  their  ancestors  to  the  citizens  of  London. 

it  IS  with  concern  observed,  that  there  should  be  so  soon  an 
occasion  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  recent  instances,  in  which  it 
b  apprehended,  these  ancient  rights  have  been  invaded  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  his  present  majesty. 

First,  in  that  ancient  franchise  granted  to  the  city  of  London  in 
the  borough  of ^  Southwark,  which,  without  enumerating  former 
grants,  was,  by  the  great  charter  of  confirmation,  so  late^  as  the 
15th  vear  of  king  Charles  II.  fully  confirmed  to  the  mayor,  com- 
mqnalty,  and  citiaens  of  London. 

By  this  grant,  which  has  received  a  parliamentary  sanction,  the 
said  corporation  are  invested  with  all  manner  of  royal  rights  and 
prerogatives,  in  and  over  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  in  as 
full  a  manner,  as  if  the  same  were  in  the  king  s  hands.  In  parti- 
cular, to  have  all  manner  of  liberties,  customs,  treasures,  waifs, 
estrays,  escheats,  fines  and  forfeitures,  view  of  frankpledge,  &c« 
Also  to  have  all  goods,  chattels  of  traitors,  felcms,  fugitives,  &c. 
and  the  execution  of  all  writs,  commands,  attachments,  warrants, 
Sic.  by  their  sheriffs,  and  other  officers.  The  Serjeants  at  mace 
for  the  city  to  arrest  for  debt  in  the  borough,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  in  London. 

The  city  magistrates  to  have  the  assay  and  assize  of  wine,  bread, 
bear,  victuals,  and  every  thing  set  to  sale,  together  witli  the  punish- 
ment and  correction  of  all  persons  dealing  therein.  Also  to  take 
and  arrest  all  thieves,  felons,  and  other  criminals,  found  in  the 
borough,  and  to  commit  them  to  Newgate,  until  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law. 

The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen^  who  are  justices  in  London, 
are  also  constituted  the  justices  for  the  borough,  where  they  are  to 
eiercise  the  same  jurisdiction  as  they  do  in  London.  And  all  and 
singular  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough  to  be  under  the  inagis- 
tracy  and  government  of  the  mayor  and  officers  of  London,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  be.  And,  lastly, 
the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  all  others,  the  king's  officers  and  minis- 
ters, are  expressly  prohibited  from  any  ways  intermeddling  in  the 
said  borough. 

It  is  not  intended  to  shew  the  impropriety,  as  well  as  inconve* 
nience,  that  the  constables  and  otlier  inhabitants  of  this  city  fran- 
chise are  under,  by  their  bemg  subject  to  two  separate  uneonnected 
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jorisdictionB^  eacb  of  which  may  assume  to  command  their  attend- 
ance at  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  nor  yet  to  expatiate  on 
the  hardships  of  their  being  summoned  to  attend  out  of  their  bo- 
rough»  the  commands  of  such,  as  they  have  at  several  quarter  ses- 
sions held  by  your  predecessors,  been  informed  had  no  sort  of  au- 
thority over  them. 

The  particular  indignity  offered  to  the  city  of  London,  now  to 
be  pointed  oiit,  is  that  whereas,  when  the  present  oonstables  were 
sworn  in,  under  the  authority  of  the  city  of  London,  they  had  an 
assurance  given  them,  that  county-officers  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
them ;  nevertheless  they  were  all  summoned  under  large  penalties, 
the  first  of  this  m<mth,  to  attend  the  county  sheriff  to  proclaim  the 
king  through  the  boroughwick. 

As  there  is  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  city,  under  the  lord-mayors, 
for  the  government  of  the  borough,  (which  officer,  who  is  now 
living,  it  is  known,  proclaimed  his  late  majesty)  it  is  submitted  to 
your  lordship's  judgment,  whether  such  officer  was  not  the  proper 
perscm  to  perform  this  duty,  as  well  as  he  presides  at  the  elections 
for  members  of  parliament,  or  executes  the  other  duties  appertain- 
ing to  that  important  office?  For  by  what  legal  power  can  an 
officer  execute  any  part  of  his  office  m  a  place  the  law  expressly 
declares  he  shall  no  ways  intermeddle;  or  how  can  he  assume 
an  authority  to  summon,  under  great  penalties,  constables,  or  any 
inhabitants  of  such  a  place^  not  only  to  attend  in,  but  to  follow  him, 
to  their  great  trouble  and  expence,  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  inhabitants,  if  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
kind  of  jurisdiction  over  them? 

It  has  been  said,  that,  supposing  the  city  of  London  hath  not 
hitherto  exercised  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  they 
cansot,  for  that  reason,  maintain  such  a  power ;  even  although 
it  should  appear  that,  by  the  original  grants,  they  are  invested 
therewith.  This  objecti<m,  it  is  presumed,  is  answered  by 
tliat  part  of  the  city  charter,  which  declares  the^  shall  lose  no 
privilege  for  non  use,  or  even  abuse.  Lord  Coke,  m  liis  4lh  insti- 
tute says,  '  There  is  a  most  beneficial  statute  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  the  city  of  London,  that 
they  »hall  enjoy  their  whole  liberties,  with  this  clause.  Licet  usi 
non  fnenmt^  vel  abusi  futruni,  and  notwithstanding  any  statute  to 
the  contrary.'  On  this  principle  Black-friars  precinct  was  lately 
restored  to  the  city  freedom,  which  had,  ime  immemorial,  claimed 
and  maintamed  that  exemption. 

Therefore,  as  there  are  many  citiiens  that  are  inhabitants  in  the 
borough,  who  particularly  think  themselves  ii\jured  by  being  sub- 
ject to  two  separate  jurisdictions,  may  it  not  l>e  said,  it  becomes  the 
city*s  duty,  in  support  of  the  citizens  rights,  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  their  charters,  which  so  expressly  prohibits  the  county  sheriff 
from  any  ways  mtermeddling  in  this  city  franchise ;  more  especially 
if  it  be  a  fact,  that  this  officer  has,  on  a  legal  trial,  been  proved  to 
have  no  right  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  therein. 
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The  following  are  part  of  the  encroachments  on  the  city  jurisdio- 
tion,  and  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  referred  to  in  their  petition  : — 

Ist.  The  licencing  public-houses  by  the  county  magistrates. 

2d.  Their  acting  as  magistrates  of  the  borough,  and  holding 
sessions  in  the  town  hall. 

3d.  Their  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  borough  fair, 
granted  by  royal  charter  to  the  city  of  London. 

4th.  Their  exercising  jurisdicticm  over  the  borough  constables, 
and  takmg  upon  them  to  swear  them  into  that  office  a  second  time, 
and  also  swearing  in  constables  by  their  own  authority,  upon  deatlis 
or  removals. 

5th.  The  sheriff  of  Surrey  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  said 
borough,  and  summoning  the  constables  and  other  inhabitants  to 
attend  (ccmtrary  to  the  royal  charters)  the  respective  sessicms  held 
by  the  county  magistrates,  at  different  parts  of  the  county. 

6th.  The  sheriff  and  marshal  court  officers  arresting  for  debt 
m  the  borough. 

7th.  The  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  to  contribute 
towards  the  county  rate,  to  pay  the  county  coroner,  who  is  prohi* 
bited  any  jurisdiction  in  the  liorough,  and  to  repair  bridges,  gaols, 
&c,  all  of  which  are  upheld  and  repaired  by  the  city  of  London. 

8th.  The  quartering  soldiers  iu  the  borough,  which,  as  a  franchise 
and  one  of  the  city  wards,  it  is  presumed,  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
that  burden. 

0th.  The  king^s  ministers  and  officers  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
taking  upon  them  the  power  of  ordering  and  governing  the  borough 
militia,  which,  it  is  also  presumed,  ought  to  be  solely  subject  to 
the  lord  mayor,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  ancient  city  franchise. 

'  In  several  parts  of  this  work  it  has  been  plainly  shewn  that  tlie 
borough  of  Soutliwark  was  made  an  essential  part  of  tlie  city  of 
London,  though  lying  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  a  jurisdiction 
as  ancient  as  the  first  of  king  Edward  III.  confirmed,  strengthened, 
enlarged,  and  fully  established  by  the  grant  of  Edward  VI. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London 
have  adopted  this  ward  only  as  a  sinecure  for  the  senior  alderman 
for  the  time  being,  and  neglected  the  more  essential  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  ward ;  and  the  justices  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  indifference  and 
neglect  of  their  jurisdiction  within  the  said  borough  of  Soulhwark, 
and  now  have  so  far  encroached  upon  the  chartered  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  confirmed  by  parliament,  as  to 
contend  with  the  citizens  for  their  jurisdiction  within  the  said 
borough,  and  to  appoint  constables  to  license  victuallers,  and  to 
exercise  other  powers  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  to  the  ^reat  inconvenience 
and  hardship  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  entitled  to  the  freedom 
and  privileg«*s  of  the  city  of  London  in  an  equal  degree  to  any  of 
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Iheir  fellow-citizens,  whose  more  fortunate  situations  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  have  hitherto  rendered  their  rights  undisputed. 

"But  in  opposition  to  tlie  royal  grants  made  to  the  city  of  London 
in  behalf  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  the  county 'magistrates 
have  illegally  assumed  and  preserve  an  authority  to  themselves  of 
appointing  constables,  licensing  victuallers,  and  exercising  other 
powers,  as  justices  of  peace  for  Surrey. 

'  Leaving  this  matter  in  its  present  neglected  and  reprehensible 
state  of  encroachment  by  foreigners,  we  proceed  to  state,  that  of 
right  this  borough  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the 
city  of  London,  without  the  intermeddling  of  any  sheriff,  or  otiier 
officer  whatever,  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  Edward  VL  and  by 
the  corporation  it  was  and  still  is  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
without.' 


Arms  of  the  Borouoh  of  Southwark.    Az,  an  anulet  ensigned  with  a  cross 
pall^  w,  iD'.erIaced  with  a  saltier  conjoined  in  base  of  the  second. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
HUtory  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark. 

This  parish  is  situated  east  of  the  borough  liigh-street ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  east  by  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  John,  on  the  north  by  Bermondsey  parish  and  St.  Tho- 
mas, and  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's. 

Its  particular  boundaries  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  the  foot 
of  New  London-bridge,  the  boundary  proceeds  to  the  High-street, 
where  it  turns  south  to  the  north  side  of  St.  Thomas*s  hospital, 
round  which  it  proceeds  to  the  north  side  of  the  New  way  behind 
the  houses,  to  the  Maze,  where  it  turns  south  to  Maze  Poud,  which 
it  traverses  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  south  side  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ;  here  it  turns  south  through  Queen-street,  to  the  north  side 
of  Snows*-fieIds,  which  it  keeps  to  the  east  end  of  Snows'-fields,  at 
its  junction  with  Bermondsey-street,  thence  to  Tooley-slreet,  down 
which  it  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Potter's- fie  Ids,  where 
t  arrives  at  the  Thames. 

*  Dr.  HughsoD's  Londoo,  vol.  iv.  pp.  45  U8. 
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The  parish  of  St.  Olave,  like  many  others  in  the  suburba  of 
London,  being  greatly  increased  both  in  numlier  and  inhabitanta^ 
the  commissioners  for  erecting  fifty  new  churches  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  purchased  the  ground,  in  which  the  trained  bands  of 
Southwark  formerly  exercised,  and  from  that  circumstance  called 
the  artillery  ground,  whereon  lliey  erected  a  parish  church,  for  the 
district  of  Horsly^own,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Erange. 
list,  the  mhabitants  baring  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  con- 
stituting this  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oiave  into  a  separate 
parish,  and  makmg  a  provision  for  its  rector. 

8t.  Olave't  Church. 

Though  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at  what  time  a  church  was  first 
situated  on  this  spot,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1S8I. 
Part  of  the  old  church,  however,  falling  down  in  1736,  and  the 
rest  being  in  an  unsafe  condition,  owing  to  the  graves  being  dug 
too  near  the  foundation,  the  parishioners  applied  to  parliament  for 
a  power  to  rebuild  it,  which  being  granted,  they  were  enabled  to 
raise  5000/.  by  granting  annuities  for  lives,  not  exceeding  400/.  in 
the  whole ;  for  payment  of  which  a  rate  was  to  be  made,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixpence  in  the  pound  ;  two«>thirds  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, one  by  the  tenant,  to  cease  on  the  nomination  of  the  annuities. 
The  act  contains  a  very  proper  restriction  that  no  one  shall  be 
buried  in  the  church. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown. 

The  church  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  south  side,  is  concealed  from  public  observa- 
tion. The  plan  is  divided  into  a  vestibule  at  the  west  end,  extend- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  entire  building.  At  the  north  west  angle  is 
th  e  tower.  The  t>ody  of  the  church  shews  a  nave  and  side  aisles, 
and  a  small  chancel.  The  south  side  has  two  tier  of  windows, 
five  in  each  ;  the  lower  have  segmental  arches  and  key-stones,  the 
upper  are  circles  ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice  ;  the  vesti- 
bule forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  this  portion,  and  has  a  doorway 
covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment  resting  on  consoles,  over  which 
is  a  circular  window.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  an  angular 
pediment.  The  east  front  is  in  three  divisions,  corresponding  with 
the  nave  and  aisles ;  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  doorway,  as  before, 
surmounted  by  a  round  window.  The  chancel  projects  before  the 
aisles,  and  has  a  large  circular  headed  window  m  its  eastern  front, 
the  elevation  finished  with  a  cornice.  A  clerestory  is  formed  above 
the  aisles,  containing  a  corresponding  number  of  semi-circular  win« 
dows.  The  tower  rises  above  the  church  in  two  stories ;  in  the 
first  is  a  round  headed  window,  fronted  by  a  ballustrade ;  in  the 
second  a  square  pannel  containing  the  dock  dial,  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  bal- 
lustrade, every  aspect  of  the  elevalioD  is  uniform  with  that  described. 
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The  whole  of  the  building  which  is  visible,  is  faced  with  Portland 
■tane»  and  Ihe  angles  are  rusticated,  the  north  side  being  concealed 
from  observation,  is  built  with  brick.     The  interior  is  made  into  a 
body  and  side  aisles,  by  four  pedestals,  of  equal  height  with  the 
ptwing,  on  each  side,  from  which  rise  an  equal  number  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  their  entablature,  which  is  received  on 
pilasters  at  its  entrance,  into  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  entabla- 
ture is  orowned  with  a  low  attic,  broken  at  intervals  by  brackets  in 
the  form  of  consoles^  situated  above  the  columns,  and  finished  with 
ft  sttb-oornioe,  which  breaks  over  the  brackets ;  the  ceiling  is  a 
•ami-circular  vault,  made  into  divisions,  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  intercolumniations,  by  ribs  with  enriched  soffites  springing  from 
the  cornice  over  the  brackets;  each  division  is  pierced  laterally  to 
admit  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  and  at  the  points  of  intersec*. 
lion  are  flowers,  the  spandrils  are  pannelled.     The  ceiling  of  the 
aisles  is  horizontal,  and  is  made  into  square  pannels,  equal  in  width 
with  the  intercolumniations,   by   flying  cornices   received  into  a 
eomice,   which   finishes  the  side  walls  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
mahi  cornice  on  the  other.      The  altar    occupies  a  semi-ellip- 
tical niche,  equal  in  width  with  the  nave.     The  wall  is  made 
into  three  divisions  by  six  pilasters,  four  of  which  are  coupled,  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  the  entablature    continued   from   the 
church  ;  in  the  central  division  is  a  small  wamscot  screen,  occupy- 
ing  the  dado  of  the  eastern  window,  it  is  surmounted  by  a  broken 
pediment  hi  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pelican  :  it  is  inscribed  with 
the  decalogue.     On  ovals  on    the  side  divisions  are  the   Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Belief,  over  which,  in  niches  enclosed  in  square 
frontispieces,  are  full  length  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron.*     The 
ceiibg  is  composed  of  a  half  dome,  the  soffit  enriched  with  three 
rows  of  sunk  pannels  of  an  octagon  form,  enclosing  flowers,  and 
varying  in  size  to  accommodate  the  form  of  the  cove  :  between  the 
rows  are  small  square  pannels.     The  walls  of  the  screen  and   the 
dome,  are  pamted  to  imitate  veined  marble ;  the  enrichments  gilt. 
A  gallery  is  erected  at  the  west  end  with  a  ballustraded  front,  and 
also  in  each  of  the  aisles.     It  is  well  contrived  to  avoid  interfering 
with  the  main  columns,  behind  which  the  fronts  of  the  side  galleries 
are  enriched  with  cherubim  heads,  disposed  in  the  form  of  consoles. 
The  organ  is  situated  in  the  western  gallery  ;  the  case  is  oak,  richly 
carved,  and  surmounted  by  the  mitre  and  crown.     The  wall  behind 
is  ornamented  with  reliefs  in  plaister  of  a  cherubic  choir,  musical 
instruments,  &c.     The  pulpit  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
central  aisle,  it  is  pohgonal  in  plan,  and  sustained  on  a  single  pillar, 
with  swelling  front :    it  has  no  sounding  board.     The  reading  desk 
on  the  opposite  side  is  in  reality  a  desk,  and  not  a  second  pulpit, 
as  is  ridiculously  the  fashion  in  most  new  churches.     The  church 

*  AUhough  palntiDgs  of  Moses  and  hallowli,  Thames,  described  voU  iii. 
Aaron  occnr  in  most  of  the  London  page  509,  are  the  onlj  instances  of 
churches^  this,  and  the  church  of  AH-      statues  of  their  personages. 
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is  on  the  whole  aae  of  the  best  imitations  of  the  school  ol  Wren. 
It  closely  resembles,  almost  to  a  copy,  the  church  of  St«  Dioois 
Back-church,  Fenchurch-slreet.* 

The  length  of  this  church  is  82  feet,  breadth  69  feet. 

The  font  is  a  neat  basin  of  marble,  and  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  this  church. 

The  old  church  was  a  square  of  60  feet,  40  feet  high  ;  the  tower 
and  turret  95  feet,  m  which  were  six  bells.  It  had  three  aisles; 
the  pillars,  arches,  and  windows  Gothic.  In  it  was  a  portrait  of 
king  Charles  I.  In  1719,  the  bells  were  re-cast,  and  two  were 
added  to  them. 

Eastward  from  the  church  is  a  quay,  which  in  the  year  1330,  by 
the  license  of  Simon  Swan  land,  mayor  of  Londcm,  was  built  by 
Isabel,  widow  of  Hammond  Goodchepe.  Adjoining  to  which  was 
'  a  great  house  of  stone  and  timber,  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Augustuie,  Canterbury,  which  was  an  ancient  piece  of  work,  seem- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  first  buiided  houses  on  that  side  of  the  river 
over  against  the  city.  It  was  called  the  Abbot's  Inn  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Southwark,  and  was  held  of  the  earls  of  Warreo  and  Surrey, 
as  appears  by  a  deed  made  in  1281,  which,'  says  Stow, '  I  have  read, 
and  may  be  Englished  thus : 

*  To  all,  &c.  John,  earl  of  Warren,  sendeth  greeting :  we  have 
altogether  remised,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  to  Nicholas  (Thome) 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  convent,  suit  to  our  court  of 
Southwark,  which  they  owe  to  us  for  all  that  messuage  and  houses 
thereon  buiided,  which  they  have  of  our  fee  in  Southwark  on  the 
Thames,  between  the  Bridge-house  and  the  church  of  St.  Olave's ; 
and  for  this  they  have  granted  to  us  5s.  rent  in  Southwark,  and  have 
received  us  and  our  heirs  in  all  benefices  which  shall  be  in  their 
church  for  ever.'  This  suit  of  court  one  William  Graspeis  was 
bound  to  do  to  the  earl,  and  to  requite  the  convent.  But  previous 
to  this,  1223,  the  abbot  had  purchased  it  of  Reginald  de  Cornhelle, 
for  120  marks,  t 

The  house  afterwards  belonged  to  sir  Anthony  St  Leger,  then 
to  Warnham  St.  Leger,  and  is  now,  says  Stow,  called  St.  Leger- 
house,  but  divided  into  many  apartments.  There  is  now  a  wharf 
on  the  site,  which  retains  the  name  of.  St.  Leger,  corrupted  into 
Sellinger. 

Si.  Olav0  8  Free  School 

is  called  '  The  Free  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Olave,  Southwark  f  that  queen  having  incorporated  sixteen  parish- 
ioners to  be  governors,  by  letters  patent,  dated  anno  1571.  On  the 
2nd  of  May,  26  Charles  II.  1674,  the  king  for  the  better  education 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  granted  a  further  charter,  enabling 
them  to  hold  revenues  to  the  amount  of  500/.  a  year,  which  were 
♦  Deicribed  vol.  iii.  p.  685.  t  Stow. 
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to  be  applied  in  tlie  maintenance  and  education  of  a  schoo]-mastt*r, 
ushers,  the  house,  and  possessions;  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  two  scholars  at  the  university  (not  confining  it  to  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge),  for  setting  forth  poor  scholars  apprentices,  for  the  re-^ 
lief  of  poor  impotent  persons  of  the  parish,  maintaining  a  work- 
house, and  for  no  other  purposes.*  The  lands  and  revenues  of  this 
foundation  were  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  consist  principally  of 
gronnd-rents  in  and  about  Horsleydown,  augmented  by  various  pious 
donations  and  benefactions.  Here  are  a  chief,  second,  and  other 
masters,  to  teach  the  youth  belonging  to  this  parish.  Forty  girls  are 
also  educated  and  clothed  in  this  charity-school,  f 

Bridge  House, 

This  foundation  appears  to  be  coeval  with  London -bridge,  and 
was  appointed  as  a  store-house  for  stone,  timber,  and  other  materials 
used  m  that  structure. 

The  bridge  house  and  yard  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  made  by  tlie 
earl  of  Warren  in  1281,  to  the  abbot  of  Battle,  heremafter  stated. 
Stow  says  that  in  his  time  tlie  re  were  spacious  granaries  here,  for 
laying  up  wheat  and  other  grain  for  the  service  of  the  city,  as  need 
required,  and  ten  ovens,  of  which  six  were  very  large,  the  other  four 
half  as  big,  for  baking  bread  for  the  poor  when  need  required  ;  that 
Mr.  John  Thrastone,  or  Thorston,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  one  of 
the  sheriffs,  in  1516,  gave  by  his  testament  the  sum  of  200/.  to- 
wards building  these  ovens,  which  was  performed  by  his  executors, 
sir  John  Munday,  goldsmith,  being  then  lord  mayor;  that  an  old 
brewhouae  was  added,  given  to  the  city  by  George  Monox,  same 
time  mayor,  in  place  of  which  a  new  one  had  been  built  to  serve 
the  city  with  beer. 

Amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.t  is  the  following  curious  order  : — 

'An  order  takyn  and  made  for  the  sheuteman,  by  us,  Symond 
Ryse  and  William  Campion,  wardens  of  London -bridge,  as  fol- 
luweth : 

'Forasmuche  as  dive^rse  and  sundry  nights  the  sheuteman  halh 
occasymi  to  ryse  in  the  night  seison  to  come  to  his  boats  to  see  the 
lydes  aa  they  fall  eriy  or  late  for  the  besinesse  of  the  bridge-house, 
soe  that  of  necessity  the  porter  moste  open  him  the  gate  alt  vndue 
tymes  of  the  night,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  made  for  the  same, 
which  yi  not  onely  to  his  greete  paine  and  daunger,  but  also 
to  tlie  greete  peril  and  daunger  that  myght  fall  to  the  bowse, 
for  when  the  gates  be  opened  att  ded  tymes  of  the  night,  y<  is 
to  be  doutyd  that  some  lewed  persons  myght  entre  in  after 
them,  and  not  onely  robbe  thys  bowse,  but  also  putt  in  daungre  of 
theyr  lives,  so  many  as  be  within.  For  remedye  whereof,  we,  the 
sayde  wardene,  have  ordeyned  and  a  pointed  a  lodging  to  be  made 
att  the  ende  of  the  Crane-howse,  within  the  bridge  bowse  yarde,  with 

•  PaC.  ?6  Car.U.  m.  15.  t  Hoghion's  London,  iv.  p.  470. 

X  No.  6016- 
voL.  rv.  2  G 
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a  chemnye  in  the  tame  lodging,  and  suHicient  for  two  or  three  per 
sons  to  lye  in  yt,  to  the  entente  that  the  sheuteman  with  such  per- 
sons as  of  necessitye  he  moste  ha?e  with  hero  for  causes  requysyle 
for  the  tydes,  may  lye  tliere  drye  and  tarye  they  re  tydes  when  thaye 
fall  in  the  night  yerey  erly  or  late  having  besenesse  to  doe  for  the 
howse;  and  also  when  thay  come  from  they  re  labour  weete  or  al 
▼ndue  tymes  of  the  night  to  goo  home  to  their  houses,  may  terye 
there,  and  make  them  fyre  to  drye  them  and  keepe  them  wame,  of 
such  shyppes  as  ys  hughed  of  the  tymber  in  the  yerd  and  none 
other,  and  not  to  keepe  any  hospetelite  or  dweUing  there  att  enj 
tyme,  but  at  such  tyme  and  tymes  aforereheraed,  and  accords  to 
old  vse  and  custome,  that  when  the  shuteman  be  daye  tyme,  being 
not  occupyed  with  the  boats  about  the  reds  of  the  bridge  workes, 
that  then  he  doe  all  such  workes  within  the  bridge  house  yerde, 
and  in  M  other  places  as  other  labourers  doeth,  and  so  to  receyvc 
his  wages,  or  els  not.     And  this  ordinance  to  be  alwayes  kept.' 

The  bridge-house  estates  are  very  extensive,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  corporation.  In  1466,  the  wardens 
of  London-bridge,  Peter  Alford,  and  Peter  Caldeoot,  paid  on  ac- 
count thereof  the  immense  sum  of  731/.  10s.  1^.  In  1633,  the 
rental  was  840/.  9$,  S{d.  In  1666,  1,069/.  lit.  9^1.;  in  1624, 
2,064/.  4f.  2d.;  m  1726,  8,907/.  \4s.  Sd.;  but  in  1819,  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  bridge-house  estates  had  increased  to 
23,990/.  6s.  and  m  the  next  year  to  26,806/.  13«.  2</.  This  im« 
mense  rental  consisted  of  '  proper  rents,'  or  those  arising  from  pre- 
mises within  the  city  ;  '  foreign  rents,'  derived  from  places  without 
London  ;  *  quit  rents,'  and  *  lands  purchased,'  or  possessions  for- 
merly bought  of  the  crown.* 

The  bridge- house  and  some  adjoining  premises  have  been  let  to 
government  for  keeping  their  stores. 

The  government  is  vested  in  officers  appointed  by  the  city,  deno- 
minated bridgemasters.  The  keepers  of  the  bridge-boose  had 
anciently  an  interest  in  mills  upon  the  river  Lea,  and  were  aocns- 
tomed  to  repair  the  bridges  at  Stratford,  for  which  reason  the 
bridge-house  arms  are  still  cut  on  some  of  those  bridges. 

At  a  common  council,  July  14,  anno  63  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
ordered  that  the  seal  of  the  bridge-house  should  be  changed,  be* 
cause  the  image  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  pnicraven  therein,  and  a  new  seal  to  be  made,  devised  by  Mr. 
Hall,  c  whom  the  old  seal  was  delivered.  This  was  occasioned  by 
a  proclamation,  commanding  the  names  of  the  pope  and  Thomas  k 
Becket  to  be  put  out  of  all  books  and  mcmuments ;  which  is  the 
reason  that  they  are  so  often  seen  blotted  out  in  old  chronicles,  le- 
gends, primers,  and  service-books  printed  before  those  times. 

In  1802,  some  old  granaries  in  Tooley-street,  which  belonged  to  the 
city, were  taken  down.  They  were  built  with  ciiesnut.   An  inscription 
was  found  that  they  were  begun  and  finished  at  the  charge  of  the 
bridge-house,  when  sir  George  Bam  was  lord  mayor  in  1687. 
•  CbroDicIes  of  London  bridgp,  p.  619. 
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At  Ihe  bridge  foot  was  a  bouse  called  'The  Nonnes  Head/  late 
part  of  the  possessions  of  St.  Helenas.  It  belonged  to  Humphrey 
Brooke  to  28  Eliz.  1586. 


AnderU  Crypt,  Toolcy-Hreet, 

This  ancient  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  situate  op- 
posite to  St.  01ave*s  church,  Tooley-street,  close  adjoining  Church- 
yard-alley, leading  to  queen  Elif abeth's  free  grammar  school ;  on 
which  site  formerly  stood  a  spacious  stone  building,  the  city  resi- 
dence of  the  priors  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  whenever  occasion  led  them 
to  visit  LofRdoD  or  its  vicinity  oil  parliamentary  or  ecclesiastical  duty. 
Strype,  noticing  St.  Olave*s  church,  says,  <  On  the  south  side  the 
street  was  sometime  one  great  house,  builded  of  stone,  with  arched 
gates,  which  pertained  to  the  prior  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  and  was 
his  residence  when  he  came  to  London  ;  it  is  now  a  common  hos- 
tery  for  travellers,  and  hath  as  sign  the  Walnut-tree.'  In  Maitlands 
time  it  became  converted  into  a  cider-cellar,  and  is  described  as 
follows  : — '  Opposite  St.  Olate's  church  anciently  stood  a  spacious 
stone  building,  the  city  mansion  of  the  prior  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex  ; 
the  chapel  of  which,  consisting  of  two  aisles,  being  still  remaining  at 
the  upper  end  of  Walnut-tree-alley,  it  is  converted  into  a  cider- 
cellar,  or  warehouse,  and  by  the  earlh*s  being  greatly  raised  in  this 
neighbourhood,  it  is  at  present  under  ground ;  and  the  Gothic 
building,  a  little  westward  of  the  same  (at  present  a  wine  vault 
belonging  to  the  King's  Head  tavern),  under  the  school-house,  a 
small  chapel,  I  take  to  have  been  part  of  the  said  mansion-house.'* 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  crypt  in  White-horse-court,  lead- 
ing from  Tooley-street  to  South wark-house,  formerly  the  King's 
Head  tavern,  and  prior  to  that  the  sign  of  the  Walnut-tree. 
Entering  by  the  north  entrance,  it  is  7  feet  6  inches  long,  by  6  feet 
wide,  which  leads  to  a  large  semicircular  arched  vault,  39  feet  8 
•  Maitland^s  London,  p.  1S89. 
2g  2 
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inches  loDg,  by  18  feet  wide ;  on  one  side  is  a  well,  2  feet  6  inches, 
by  1  foot,  from  which  water  is  at  present  conveyed  to  the  houses 
above.  Towards  the  further  end  is  a  doorway,  4  feet  6  inches  by 
3  feet  6  inches,  leading  to  another  semicircular  vaulted  arch,  31  feet 
long  by  13  feet  10  inches  wide ;  from  tliis  is  a  passage  7  feet  by  6 
feet,  which  leads  to  the  principal  apartment  of  this  ancient  building, 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  40  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  6  inches  in 
width.  At  the  further  end  are  two  windows,  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
each ;  and  on  one  side  there  are  likewise  two  more  of  the  same  di- 
niensicms,  and  a  passage  4  feet  wide,  which  leads  to  another  apart- 
ment, but  which  is  blocked  up  with  stone  and  bricks.  This  ancient 
apartment  (represented  above)  consists  of  four  groined  arches,  sup- 
ported an  dwarf  columns  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  is 
an  entrance  to  another  vault  of  various  dimensions,  but  the  length  is 
27  feet  4  inches.  Part  of  this  vault  is  arched  as  tlie  former,  and 
part  groined,  over  which  the  stairs  leading  to  the  grammar-school 
are  erected.  On  entering  the  southern  entrance  we  descend  by  a 
gradual  slope  into  the  wcaad  semicircular  apartment  already  de* 
scribed.  The  present  flooring  is  of  brick,  rubbish,  and  earth,  which 
have  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bury  the  pillars  to 
within  a  short  space  of  the  surface,  which  was  latterly  proved  by 
digging,  on  a  prospect  of  converting  the  cnrpt  into  a  cemetery  for  the 
use  of  the  parish.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  unequal  from  the  par- 
tial rising  of  the  ground,  but  is  in  general  from  8  to  9  feet.  The 
principal  apartment  terminates  at  the  windows,  now  completely 
blocked  up  with  brick-work  towards  the  church-yard.  The  junction 
of  the  two  aisles  is  shown  in  the  view,  which  has  been  taken  in  a 
way  to  exhibit  the  appearance  it  formerly  made,  although  the  rais- 
ing of  the  ground  has  brought  it  to  within  three  feet  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  windows.*' 

Below  the  bridge,  on  ihe  banks  of  the  Thames,  formerly  stood  the 
abbot  of  Battle's  house.  Nearly  adjoining  was  Battle  bridge,  so 
called  because  it  was  situated  on  the  ground,  and  over  a  water- 
course, flowing  out  of  the  Thames,  pertaining  to  Battle  abbey. 

The  walks  and  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  before  the 
gate  of  the  house,  was  called  the  Maze. 

There  was  also  an  inn  called  the  Fleur-de-lis,  ou  the  site  of 
which  were  built  several  small  tenements,  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers  and  poor  people 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  this  parish  was  much  burthened 
by  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pala- 
tinate in  Germany,  who  fled  to  this  country  for  protection  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  Great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate 
people  came  over  to  England  in  expectation  of  being  sent  to  people 
Carolina.  In  1708,  five  hundred  of  them  were  brought  into  this 
parish,  where  they  were  quartered  in  one  place,  but  so  crowde<l 
together,  that  a  malignant  fever  ensued.  In  September  and  Octo- 
*  WilkiDMD'i  Londinia  Illuitrala. 
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ber,  1709y  there  were  near  one  thousand  of  them  who  were  lodged 
in  the  warehouses  of  sir  Charles  Cox,  contrary  to  the  express  desire 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  in  1700  petitimied  parliament  to  have  them 
removed.  Sir  Charles  Cox  gave  them  the  shelter  gratis  for  two 
months,  but  on  the  8th  of  February,  he  received  one  hundred  gui- 
neas for  rent,  by  a  warrant  on  the  chamber  of  London,  drawn  by 
the  commissioners  for  distributing  her  majesty's  bounty,  on  ccmdi* 
tion  of  having  the  use  of  these  warehouses  till  tlie  emigrants  could 
be  sent  to  Ireland.  In  October  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than 
one  thousand  four  hundred  persons  were  collected  in  these  ware- 
houses* 

Three  thousand  had  been  sent  in  August,  at  the  request  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  in  February  following,  eight  hundred  more  were 
sent;  but  not  meeting  with  a  pleasai:t  reception,  in  1711  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  families,  averaged  at  five  to  each  (one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  sixty)  returned,  and  were  crowded  into  the  bridge 
house  in  this  parish.  Infectious  disorders  soon  broke  out,  and 
Dr.  Mead 9  and  Mr.  Ames,  an  apothecary,  were  called  in  to  their 
assistance.  Besides  the  danger  arising  from  thence,  the  poor  rate 
was  increased  by  700/.»  from  expences  incurred  by  relief  adminis- 
tered to  them.* 

In  the  reigns  of  king  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  II.  a  great  num* 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  were  felt-makers  and  hatters. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
History  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Southwark* 

The  parish  of  St.  Olave  having  greatly  increased  in  number  of 
houses  and  inhabitants,  the  commissioners  for  erecting  fifty  new 
churches  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  purchased  a  site  for  a  church 
and  cemetery,  consisting  of  a  field  which  was  walled  in  and  called 
the  Artillery  ground,  wherein  the  train  bands  of  Southwark  used  to 
exercise.  It  was  built  accordingly,  and  was  consecrated  June  13, 
1733.  The  district  of  Horsley-down  was  appointed  for  its  parish, 
and  was  established  by  an  act  of  6  Geo.  II.  1733.  This  act  states 
that  a  site  for  a  church  had  l>een  purchased,  and  a  new  church 
built  thereon,  near  Horsley-down  ;  and  it  enacts,  that  the  new 
parish  should  be  totally  independent  of  St.  Olave.  3,500/.  was 
granted  to  buy  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  rector,  who  was 
also  to  be  paid  60/.  per  annum  by  quarterly  payments  out  of  burial 
fees,  for  which  the  burial  grounds  and  vaults  were  vested  in  the 
vestry,  exclusive  of  the  rector ;  on  non-payment,  the  rector  may 
distrain  on  the  churchwardens  :  the  vestry  to  consist  of  the  rector, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  renting  10/.  a-year  and  upwards ;  this  pro- 
vision to  be  in  full  of  all  moduaes,  tithes,  Easter-offerings,  and  other 
*  From  the  parish  book;* 
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demands,  eicepi  such  turplice  fees  umI  other  perquisikes  as  mm 
allowed  by  ilie  said  act,  and  the  vestry,  with  consent  of  tUe  bisbopa^ 
should  appoint ;  the  rectory  never  to  be  held  in  comm^ndam,  and 
all  licenses  aod  dispensations  for  that  purpose  are  declared  void : 
tbe  inhabitants  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  free  school,  and 
two  thirds  of  all  donations  formerly  given  to  Ihe  parish  of  St,  O&ave, 
subject,  however,  to  an  annual  payment  of  29/.  for  the  poor  of  the 
old  parish. 

The  bounds  of  this  parish  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  St. 
Saviours  dock,  it  pursues  a  southerly  course,  through  RoaaeUatreet 
and  Church-street,  to  Artillery-lane  and  Crucifix-lane,  up  Ben- 
mondsey-street,  down  Tooley-street  to  Potter  Wields^  and  from 
thence  to  the  Thames. 

8t.  John's  Church. 
This  edifice  is  situated  on.  the  south  side  of  Fair-street,  in  tbe 
centre  of  a  spacious  area  used  as  a  burial  ground.  It  is  a  plain  and 
inelegant  building  of  stone;  the  plan  gives  a  paralleUogram ; 
the  two  longest  sides  broken  in  the  centre,  and  receding  a 
small  degree  behind  two  snail  divisions  at  the  extremities; 
the  east  front  has  a  semicircular  bow  in  the  centre ;  the  basement 
is  occupied  by  extensive  burial  Vaults.  The  west  f rmit  commences 
with  a  stylobate  broken  in  the  centre  by  alinlelled  doocway  covered 
with  a  cornice ;  on  each  side  the  door  is  a  small  mean  window,  and 
above  are  three  lofty  round»haa4ed  windows ;  the  upright  is  finished 
with  a  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  pediment;  the  raking  cornice  and 
tympanum  broken  in  the  centre  to  make  way  for  tlie  tower, 
which  is  square  in  plan,  and  commences  from  the  cornice  witli  a 
lofty  stylobate  crowned  with  a  string  course,  and  perforated  in  its 
western  front  with  a  circular  wuidow  y  from  the  strhig  course  rise 
antse,  dividing  the  breadth  into  three  portions,  the  centre  occupied 
by  a  round-beaded  window  fiUed  witli  weatlier  boarding,  the  side 
divisions  by  niches ;  the  whole  crowned  by  an  entablature  and  attic, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ballustrade ;  the  four  aspects  of  this 
stage  of  the  building  are  uniform :  within  the  attic  is  a  cubical 
pedtfstal  with  a  clock  dial  on  each  face,  and  crowned  with  a 
cornice,  from  which  an  unsightly  fluted  pillar  takes  its  rise,  dimi* 
nished  most  irregularly  to  its  capital,  which  is  Ionic ;  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  an  acroterium  and  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  comet,  and 
has  strikingly  Uie  appearance  of  the  chimney  of  a  gas-light  estnb- 
lishment.  The  flank  walb  are  broken  into  a  recess  and  projecting 
ends,  for  no  apparent  purpose ;  in  the  latter  portions  are  three  win- 
dows in  height,  in  succession  ;  the  centre  is  parallellogrammatic, 
tlie  others  square,  and  devoid  of  architraves,  the  upright  finished 
with  a  cornice ;  in  the  recessed  portion  is  a  lintelled  entrance  in  the 
centre,  between  two  small  windows,  and  surmounted  by  a  Venetian 
window  of  the  Ionic  order;  cm  each  side  of  which  are  two  windows, 
the  lower  square,  the  upper  round-headed,  corresp<»idiug  with  the 
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west  froDt ;  Uie  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  of  great  projection 
brought  out  sufficiently  to  range  with  the  projections;  the  east 
front  is  in  three  portions ;  the  central  is  a  semicircular  bow  lighted 
by  four  windows  in  succession,  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  pro- 
jections in  the  flanks ;  the  upright  is  finished  with  a  cornice  in  the 
wall  of  the  church  ;  on  each  side  are  other  windows  of  a  similar 
character ;  the  wall  rises  above  the  bow  in  a  pediment,  the  hori- 
jBontal  cornice  of  which  is  omitted,  and  the  tympanum  pierced  with 
a  porthole  window.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slate  above  the  cen- 
tral portion  before  remarked,  and  there  rises  to  a  high  ridge,  but 
It  is  considerably  lower  at  the  extreme  eastern  division,  and  in  con- 
sequence has  an  extremely  unsightly  appearance :  a  permanent  flag 
staiff  is  erected  at  the  east  end.  The  interior  is  of  a  character 
equally  mean  with  the  outside,  and  is  injured  by  projecting  piers; 
at  each  side  marking  the  divisicms  before  noticed,  which  obtrude 
most  unnecessarily  on  the  design;  it  is  not  divided  by  pillars  or 
arches,  and  the  walls  are  finished  by  a  dentillated  cornice  on  which 
rests  the  ceiling,  which  is  horizontal  and  pannelled  ;  in  the  centre 
a  large  square  panne;,  the  corners  cut  off  and  concaved  ;  at  each 
end,  a  circular  one.  A  gallery  occupies  the  two  sides  and  west 
end ;  it  rests  on  Doric  columns,  and  the  front  is  composed  of  the 
entablature  of  the  order  in  which  the  mutules  are  unwarrantably 
omitted,  surmounted  by  an  attic ;  on  the  western  portion  is  inscribed, 
— '  This  church  was  consecrated  A.  d.  1733.'  The  altar  occupies 
the  eastern  bow  which  is  ceiled  with  a  hemispherical  dome  ;  the 
soffit  ornamented  with  a  choir  of  cherubs  in  relief,  and  a  series  of 
pannels :  the  altar  screen  is  of  wood  painted  white,  with  gilt  enrich- 
ments ;  it  is  made  into  divisions  by  Ionic  pilasters;  the  centre  is' 
marked  by  two  insulated  fluted  columns,  over  which  the  entablature 
ta  brought  forward  ;  the  usual  inscriptions  and  two  windows  occupy 
the  intervals ;  over  the  screen  in  the  centre  is  a  painting  of  no  great 
merit  of  •  St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse,'  by  the  rev.  Mr  Peters. 
The  organ,  in  a  large  carved  case,  is  situated  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  gallery.  The  pulpit  is  circular  and  very  lofty;  it 
is  enriched  with  large  cartouches,  and  the  sounding  board  is  of 
the  same  form,  and  sustained  on  two  square  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order:  Mow  the  pulpit  are  the  reading  and  clerk's  desks; 
the  whole  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  The 
font  b  a  circular  basin  of  white  marble  on  a  balluster,  and  is 
situated  below  the  western  gallery. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church,  but  none  particu- 
larly worthy  notice.  The  principal  is  in  the  south  wall ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  neat  marble  tablet  with  the  sword,  mace,  cap  of  main- 
tenance, &c.  to  sir  Robert  Kite,  kot.  and  alderman,  who  died 
Sept  1, 1772,  aged  61. 

The  length  of  this  church  is  105  feet,  the  breadth  51. 

The  architect  was  James,  of  Greenwich,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  the  plan  of  his  church  is  that  of  an  anc'ieni  Batilica,  has  failed 
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to  produce  ihe  effect  which  might  be  expected  from  his  other  works ; 
an  absurd  attempt  at  novelty  in  the  steeple  has  rendered  the  design 
of  the  exterior  perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  patronage  of  this  church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother 
church,  is  in  the  crown.  It  pays  procurations  to  the  archdeacon 
75.  7^.  synodals  2«.  \d. 

In  Parish-street  is  a  handsome  building,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  trained  bands  of  Southwark  before-mentioned ;  it  is  now 
converted  into  two  workhouses,  one  for  each  parish* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

UiHtvry  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  St,  Thomas, 
Soulhtcark. 

This  is  a  small  parish,  extending  from  the  High«  street  eastward, 
to  the  Maze  (in  St.  01ave*s),  a  few  houses  of  which  are  included 
within  it,  as  before  mentioned ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
High- street,  and  north  and  south  by  St.  Olave's  parish.  Stow  says, 
that  anciently  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  this  district  but  such  as 
had  a  dependence  on  the  religious  foundation  of  St.  Thomas.  When 
king  Edward  granted  that  to  the  city  of  London,  he,  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  made  this  district  pa- 
rochial, appropriating  the  parish  and  church  of  St.  Thomas  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London.* 

The  bounds  of  this  parish  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  the 
High-street,  it  proceeds  on  tlie  north  side  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital 
to  Joiners-street ;  thence  behind  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
New-way  to  the  Maze;  thence  to  the  Maze-pond  by  the  south  side 
of  Guy's  hospital  to  the  High-street. 

St.  Thomas's  Church. 
St.  Thomas's  church  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Thomas's 
street ;  it  is  a  donation  in  tlie  gift  of  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  the  church  being  originally  part  of  the  hospital,  as  indeed 
it  still  remains,  forming  a  part  of  the  south  side  of  it,  where  is  a 
door  of  entrance  ;  the  door  for  the  parishioners  being  in  St.  Thomas's 
street.  The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  precinct  increasing:, 
it  was  made  parochial  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  a  chapel  wascrect^ 
within  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The  parishioners 
pay  no  tithes  or  church  rates,  and  the  vestry  is  open.  The  church 
being  old  and  ruinous,  in  1702  it  was  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
3,000/.  granted  out  of  the  coal  duty,  with  the  further  assistance  of 
the  governors  and  others. 

♦  Maoning  and  Bray,  vol. iii.  p.  614.1 
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The  present  edifice  is  a  plain  building  of  red  brick,  witli  stone 
dressings  of  an  anassummg  character.  The  plan  is  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  square  tower  attached  to  the  south  side. 
The  tower  is  made  in  height  into  three  stories,  divided  by  string 
courses.  The  south  and  east  fronts  have  entrances  enclosed  in 
stohe  frontispieces,  and  covered  with  elliptical  pediments  resting 
en  consoles  ;  in  the  tympanum  of  each  is  a  relief  of  cherubic  heads. 
Over  each  door  is  a  circular  window ;  in  the  second  and  third  sto- 
ries are  round-headed  windows,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a 
cornice  surmounted  by  an  attic.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  an 
attached  staircase.  The  west  front  is  built  against  by  the  vestry- 
room,  and  the  north  abuts  on  the  church  ;  in  such  portions  as  are 
clear  of  these  incumbrances  each  aspect  of  the  elevation  is  alike. 
The  south  side  of  the  church,  which  is  seen  from  the  street,  has 
four  lofly  circular  arched  windows,  the  key-stones  carved  with  che- 
rubim;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  an  attic  over  a  cornice ;  in 
the  centre  a  pediment.  The  east  end  is  entirely  built  against ;  the 
north  side  is  partly  built  over  the  cloister,  which  surrounds  the  inner 
court  of  the  hospital.  In  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  is  clear,  are 
four  windows  made  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings : 
these  windows  are  lintelled  on  the  outside,  but  are  arched  in  the 
interior,  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  oppositesidcof  the  church. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  to  the  church :  on  the 
west  side  is  an  entrance  to  the  vestry. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  exceedingly  plain,  and  not  quite 
uniform,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  cloister  on  the  plan.  The 
walls  are  finished  with  a  cornice  enriched  with  mouldings  and  mu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order,  upon  which  rests  a  horizontal  ceiling  of 
plain  plaster  withont  ornament.  A  gallery  is  erected  over  the  clois- 
ter ;  the  front,  dark  oak  pannelled.  A  continuation  of  the  same 
gallery  covers  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  altar-  screen  is 
composed  of  oak,  and  consists  of  a  central  and  side  divisions.  The 
former  has  two  Corinthian  pilasters,  surmounted  by  their  entabla- 
ture and  a  segmental  pediment ;  the  horizontal  cornice  broken  to 
let  in  a  pannel  painted  with  a  choir  of  cherubs  and  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Deity.  Between  the  pilasters  is  the  decalogue.  The 
pediment  is  crowned  with  an  attic,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
roval  arms  of  George  I.  and  over  them  the  crest;  on  the  side  pi- 
lasters the  lion  and  unicorn  ;  the  whole  executed  ui  dark  oak.  The 
side  compartments  are  pannels  inscribed  with  the  paternoster  and 
creed,  and  covered  with  pediments  surmounted  by  ill-formed  obe- 
lisks ending  in  flames.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar-rails.  The  former  is  hexagonal,  and  rests 
on  a  pillar,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  ornament.  The  font  is  placed 
against  the  north  wall,  near  the  west  end ;  it  is  a  plain  marble 
basin,  with  an  oak  cover.  On  the  same  side  of  the  church,  nearer 
the  east,  is  a  doorway,  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment,  leading 
into  the  hospital.     There  is  no  organ  in  this  church 
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This  church  is  in  length  54  feet,  and  io  breadth  32  feet.  In  the 
vestry-room  is  a  picture  of  king  £dward  Vi.  in  bis  robes,  with  thia 
inicnplion ; 

'  Edwardus  Sextos  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglie  et  Prancie,  aetatis  xvi/ 

In  the  front  of  the  gallery  was  formerly  inscribed  : 

'This  church  was  rebuilt  and  finished  a.  d.  1702,  sir  Robert  ClayCoo,  preii- 
deot;  deputy  Thomas  Eyre,  treaaarer.* 

The  May  Fea9i. 

In  this  parish  there  was  an  ancient  custom,  that  the  principal  in- 
habitants annually  met  and  dmed  together  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
when  the  one  who  presided  was  called  the  steward.  At  the  meeting 
m  1698,  Mr.  John  Panlher  l>eing  in  that  office,  proposed  to  make  a 
collection  for  binding  out  as  apprentices,  the  children  of  poor  per- 
sons having  a  legal  settlement ;  this  was  readily  acceded  to,  and 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  such  gentlemen  as  had  ser^-ed  the 
office  of  steward,  and  should  afterwards  serve  it,  were  to  be  the  go- 
vernors. This  excellent  plan  has  been  foUoned  ever  since.  The 
members  for  the  borough  are  always  invited  to  the  feast,  and  a  libe« 
ral  collection  is  made. 

The  governors  meet  Ihe  first  Friday  after  every  quarter  day,  to 
consider  of  the  application  of  the  subscription  money.  Not  more 
than  10/.  is  to  be  given  with  a  boy,  or  more  than  5/.  with  a 
girl.  On  the  12lh  January,  1770,  it  was  resolved,  that  three  boys 
should  be  apprenticed  annually,  and  if  so  many  are  not  found  in  St. 
Thomas's  parish,  the  stewards  in  rotation  may  each  appoint  one 
from  any  other  parish. 

By  liberal  donations  and  good  management  of  the  surplus,  several 
hundred  pounds  have  been  invested  in  the  public  funds,  which  will 
soon  enable  the  governors  to  extend  the  sum  given  with  the  ap- 
prentices.* 

Hospital  of  Sl  ThonioM. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  there  was  a 
building  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  which  maintained  cer- 
tain brethren  and  sisters,  of  whom  Amicius,  the  archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  was  the  custos.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1213,  and  the  canons  erected  a  temporary  building  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor,  a  smajl  distance  from  the  priory ;  but  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus,  the  munificent  bishop  of  Winchester,  disliking  the  situation, 
'  by  reason  of  the  straightness  of  the  place,  and  the  scarcity  of 
water,'  and  thinking  the  foundation,  which  had  been  made  by  tlie 
prior  of  Bermondsey,  too  confined  in  its  operation,  united  the  two 
institutions,  refounding  them  for  canons  regular,  and  endowing 
them  with  344/.  a  year.  The  new  foundation  was  dedicated  to  the 
celebrated  Becket,  under  the  title  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the 

*  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey,  iii.  p.  631. 
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Martyr*  Tbb  was  done  on  the  estate  of  Ainicius,  for  the  take  of 
purer  air,  and  having  plenty  of  water.  These  circumstances  are  so 
stated  in  an  indulgence  for  twenty  days,  granted  by  that  bishop  to 
such  as  shonld  contribute  to  tlie  expense  of  the  new  hospital,  '  the 
old  hospital  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  long  since  built,  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  utterly  reduced  to  ashes.^  From  the 
liberality  of  this  prelate,  it  was  accounted  of  the  foundation  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  and  they  had  the  patronage  of  it. 

Between  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and  tlie  year  1238, 
when  this  bishop  died,  the  master  and  brethren  had  procured  a 
cemetery  to  be  consecrated  for  their  use,  but  in  this  they  were  op* 
posed  by  the  prior  and  oonvent  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  as  being  pre- 
judicial to  tlieir  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret. 
At  Wnglh,  by  the  interference  of  the  bishop  and  others,  the  con- 
vent dropped  the  prosecution  of  the  matter,  and,  with  coasent  of 
the  bishop  and  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  they  released  their 
claim,  allowing  the  use  of  the  cemetery  for  all  such  as  died  within 
their  own  precincts,  and  such  others  as  should  choose  sepulture  there, 
but  not  for  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret, 
aalesa  saving  the  rights  of  these  churches.  They  also  restrained 
them  from  having  more  than  two  bells  in  their  belfry,  of  an  hundred 
weight,  and  they  were  to  pay  to  the  prior  and"  convent  a  quit 
rent  of  Gf.  Q<L  chtirged  on  a  tenement  in  Trinity-lane,  and  to  the 
vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  I2d*  yearly  at  Easter.  The  rector  of 
St.  Margaret,  however,  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  at  not  re- 
ceiving some  acknowledgment  as  well  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  for  the  bishop,  in  the  grant  of  this  burial  ground,  which 
he  made  by  Alan  de  Stoke,  his  commissary,  reserved  \2d,  a  year  to 
this  rector,  in  lieu  of  such  oblations  and  ohventions  as  he  woukl  be 
deprived  of  by  the  appointment  of  this  burial  ground,  and  Ralph  de 
Reygate,  tlien  rector,  for  himself  and  successors,  released  alt 
right  to  such  oblations  and  ohventions.  The  bishop  appears  also  to 
have  prevailed  on  the  priory  to  accept  28.  a  year,  instead  of  6s,  Sd. 
for  2s.  is  the  sum  payable  to  the  prior  and  convent  by  this  instru- 
ment. The  12d.  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  also  here 
reserved. 

Soon  after  the  fire  hi  1213,  viz.  in  1215,  it  was  agreed  between 
Martin  the  prior  of  the  convent,  and  Amicius,  archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
rector  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  Soulhwark,  and  the  brethrea 
of  the  same,  that  the  convent  should  permit  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  old  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  to  pass  into  the  new  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  in  Southwark,  founded  on  the  land  of  the  church  of 
Winchester,  (in  fundo  Wmton  eccriae)  free  from  all  subjection  to 
their  church,  with  all  their  goods,  rents,  and  lands,  saving  to  the 
prior  and  convent  the  lands  of  Melewell  (or  Mtlkwell,  in  Cam- 
berwell  and  Lambeth)  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  and  the  orchard 
or  garden  in  Trinety-laite,  which  R^lph  Carbouell  sold  to  the  old 
t  Book  of  MuDimeotS;  folio  5,  note. 
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hospital,  quit  of  all  demands  from  the  canons.  And  in  exchange 
lor  the  lands  of  Melewell,  the  canons  gave  to  the  said  brethren.  1. 
Ten  shillings  rent  in  Southwark,  out  of  the  land  which  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Ulnold,  gave  to  their  church  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms.  2.  A  piece  of  ground »  for  which  William  Rufuswas  to  pay 
them  yearly  3«.  lyin^  between  the  land  of  London- bridge,  and  the 
land  which  Aldred  held  in  Trinety-lane,  paying  to  Ralph  Carbon  ell, 
or  his  heirs,  I2d,  yearly  for  all  services  and  demands.  3.  The  mar- 
ket for  corn  and  other  valuable  commodities,  usually  kept  at  the 
gate  of  the  old  hospital,  shall  be  transferred  to,  and  kept  at  the 
gate  of  the  new.  4.  That  on  the  recess  of  the  brethren  and  sisters, 
Uie  old  hospital  shall  be  shut  up  for  ever,  it  being  lawful  for  the 
canons  to  build  what  they  please  on  the  site  of  it,  except  an  hospi> 
taL  5.  The  canons  shall  never  in  future  build  any  other  hospital 
in  the  public  street  of  Southwark,  in  front  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  new  hospital  (contranovum  hospitale.)*  This  agreement  was 
confirmed  by  king  Edward  L  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  at  West- 
minster, 25th  April,  anno  33.t 

In  1238,  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  new  hospital,  granted  to 
Lucas,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  one  hall,  with  a  chapel,  stable,  and 
other  appurtenances,  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital,  for  his 
life,  for  a  mansion  or  dwelling.  He  covenants  for  himself  and  bis 
successors,  that  they  should  not,  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  claim  any 
authority,  jurisdiction,  property,  or  succession  in  the  same,  to  the 
damage  or  molestation  of  the  master  and  brethren.  In  1249,  this 
Lucas,  by  the  name  of  Lucas  de  Rupibus,  subdeacon  of  the  pope, 
released  all  his  rights  herein  to  the  master  and  brethren.}; 

The  archideaconal  jurisdiction  had  been  granted  to  this  house 
by  the  archdeacons  of  Surrey,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  claim  had 
sometimes  been  revived ;  for  in  1417,  John  Forest,  then  arch- 
deacon, released  it  from  his  jurisdiction  and  confirmed  the  former 
grants,  so  as  that  neither  he  nor  his  official  or  commissary,  should 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  this  hospital,  over 
any  persons,  regular  or  secular,  or  in  any  causes,  civil  or  criminal, 
but  the  brethren  and  their  commissary  should  have  the  sole  cog« 
nizance  of  all  matters,  with  the  proving  wills  of  persons  dying 
withm  the  same,  saving  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  archdeacon 
in  the  church  of  Winton,  and  the  usual  pension  of  5t.  4</.  to  be 
paid  annually  at  Easter  to  him  and  his  successors.§ 

The  bishops  of  Winchester,  however,  seem  to  have  claimed,  and 
in  fact  to  have  often  exercised,  a  jurisdiction  in  the  nominaticm  of 
the  master,  though  with  a  salvo  to  the  rights  of  the  brethren, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  conge  d^elire  on  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop,  as  will  appear  in  several  instances  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
masters.     In  1323,   there  was  a  visitation  by  the  bishop,  when  it 

*  Manimeots,  fol.  2,  8.  X  Maoiments,  fol.  4, 46. 

t  Pat.  by  lospeximas,  S3  Ed.  I.^  m.  §  Muoiments,  fol.  5,  6. 

6,  fol.  3. 
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was  ordained  that  the  roaster  and  brethren  of  the  hospital  Bhould 
observe  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  which  they  professed,  in  obe 
dience,    chastity,  abdication    of  separate  property,  and   that  the 
master  should  eat  with  the  brethren.* 

26th  Henry  VHI.  1635,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  Willis,t  by  the  master,  Richard  Mabbot,  clerk,  but  bishop 
Burnet  says,  by  Thomas  Thirieby.];  At  this  time  there  were  a 
master  and  brethren,  and  three  lay  sisters.  They  made  40  beds 
for  poor  infirm  people,  who  also  bad  victuals  and  firing.  The 
revenues,  according  to  Dugdale  and  Speed,  were  2661.  17t.  6d. ; 
but  by  a  MS.  valor  in  the  First  Fruits  office,  347/.  3t.  4d.  or 
300/.  Is,  lie/,  clear.  Tanner  supposes  the  latter  to  be  a  second 
valuation. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  hcjjAital  was  neglected,  and  the 
buildings  became  ruinous;  but,  in  1552,  Ridley,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, by  a  well-timed  sermon  preached  l>efore  the  young  king, 
awakened  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition ;  the  king  consulted 
with  him  how  he  should  commence  some  great  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  by  his  advice,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration  of  London,  announcing  his  intention  and  inquiring  their 
advice.  After  some  consultation,  at  nhich  the  bishop  assisted, 
three  different  institutions  were  suggested,  which  at  length  produced 
Christ's  hospital  for  education  of  youth  ;  Bridewell  for  the  poor, 
and  correcting  the  profligate,  and  this  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  lame 
and  diseased. 

The  king  highly  approved  of  these  plans,  and  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  establishing  such  foundations. 

The  city  purchased  St.  Thomases  of  the  king,  with  the  other 
property  mentioned  before;  and  in  July,  1552,  began  to  repair  and 
enlarge  it,  and  so  diligent  were  they  in  the  work,  that  expending 
alM>ut  1,100/.  thereon,  in  the  November  following,  they  received 
into  it  no  less  sum  than  260  poor  infinn  persons.  The  king  was  so 
well  pleased  with  what  they  had  done,  that  on  the  26th  of  June 
1553,  he  granted  them  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  this  focmda- 
tioD.  In  this  vear  the  city  published  an  account,  by  nhicb  it 
ppeared  that  they  had  expended  on  this  and  Christ's  hospital,  in 
repairs  and  furniture,  2,479/.  10s.  lOd. 

in  theBritbh  Museum,  Sloanian  MS.  6277>  is  ^  extract  from 
the  proceedings  at  a  court  held  by  the  governors,  6th  April,  1579, 
stating  that  for  divers  good*  causes  moving  this  court,  and  that 
the  rents,  as  well  of  those  manors,  lands,  &c.  wherewith  it  pleased 
our  late  sovereign  lord  kmg  Edward  VL  moved  with  compassion  of 
the  state  of  the  poor,  to  endow  the  mayor,  &c.  withall,  which  now 
belong  to  the  house  of  St.  Thomas*s  hospital,  as  of  all  other  lands, 
&c.  which  may  be  given  or  purchased,  to  the  use  of  this  house^ 
may  be  truly  employed  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  accordmg  to  the 

*  MoDimeDU,  fbl,  880.  Z  Hiit.  of  the  ReformatioD* 

t  Abbietl  1,884. 
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godlj  meaning  of  the  late  king  and  other  benefactori ;  aad  that 
8uch  manors,  lands,  &c.  as  fittist  to  farm  for  provision  of  grain  to 
this  house,  may  be  reserved  for  that  purpose,  that  good  grain  naj 
be  found  by  our  tenants,  and  that  tlie  rents  of  the  reskJue  may  by 
increased  in  godly  sort,  according  to  the  Ume,  for  that  the  yearle 
expenses  do  exceed  the  yearly  revenue,  commimihus  annis  300/.  a 
year  at  least  Therefore,  by  general  consent  of  the  governors^  it 
is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  lease  or  grant  in  reversion, 
or  in  possession,  till  one  year,  or  two  at  most,  of  the  expiration  of 
old  lease,  and  that  but  for  twenty-one  years,  or  under,  and  that  not 
to  any  governor  or  to  his  use,  nor  of  more  land  than  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  lessee  at  such  time.  But  building  leases  may  be  granted 
of  old  decayed  houses  or  pieces  of  land  in  London,  or  the  snlmrbii. 

Orders  to  be  observed.— A  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
governors  to  be  kept ;  the  minutes  rend  at  the  next  court,  and  cor- 
rected or  confirmed. 

If  a  lessee  shall  underlett,  the  actual  occupier  to  have  the  option 
of  renewal,  after  him  such  person  as  will  give  most,  and  undertake 
to  reside.  All  estates  to  be  surveyed  by  the  surveyor,  sometimes 
by  the  treasurer,  before  letting.  Tenants  are  bound  to  all  repairs. 
A  book  is  kept  f«)r  entry  of  all  sums  due  to  tbe  hospital  for  fmes  of 
any  leases,  wood,  &c. 

The  beef  of  the  poor  is  bought  by  weight  winhout  bones,  and 
candles  taken  in  exchange  for  the  tallow. 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat  delivered  at  the  water-side,  the  baker 
delivers  to  the  hospital  thirty-five  doaen  and  thirteen  loaves  of 
bread,  without  any  vantage,  of  the  goodness  of  Land<m  wheatea 
bread,  each  loaf  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

The  annual  amount  oi  the  revenues  l>estowed  by  king  Edward 
V[.  on  this  hospital,  Christ's,  and  Bridewell,  is  said  to  have  been 
3,266/.  V3s.  Ad. 

Subsequent  donations  are  entered  on  tables  m  the  court-room, 
and  on  the  staircase. 

This  hospital  suffered  greatly  in  its  possessions,  though  not  in 
its  own  buildings,  by  the  fires  in  1676,  1681,  and  1689.  Tliat  ia 
1676  stopped  as  it  just  came  to  it.  The  building  being  from  ita 
age  greatly  decayed,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  rebuild  and 
enlarge  it,  to  which  the  governors  contributed  liberally,  and  amongst 
them  sir  Robert  Clayton  stands  conspicuous. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  sir  John  Fleet, 
who  was  lord  mayor  in  1692. 

The  whole  was  executed  at  different  times,  and  not  completed 
till  the  year  1732'. 

The  hospital  now  consists  of  three  quadrangles,  or  square 
courts.  In  the  front,  next  the  street,  is  a  handsome  pair  of  large 
iron  gates,  with  a  door  of  the  same  work  on  each  side,  for  the  eonu 
venience  of  foot-passengers.  These  are  fastened  on  the  sides  to 
stone  piers,  on  each  of  which  is  a  statue  representing  one  <ff  the 
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palients.*^  These  gates  open  into  a  very  neat  square  court,  encom- 
passed on  three  sides  with  a  colonnade  of  Tuscan  pillars,  surround- 
ed with  benches,  next  the  wall,  for  the  accommodation  of  people  to 
sit  and  rest  themselves.  On  the  south  side,  under  an  empty  niche, 
is  the  following  inscription  :*— 

Tbia  building,  on  the  sooth  fide  of  this  coort,  containing^  three  wards,  was 
erected  at  ihe<3iarge  of  Tbomas  Frederick,  orLondoD,esq.  a  worthy  governor 
•od  liberal  benefactor  to  this  hospital.  Anno  1708, 

On  the  opposite  side,  under  the  same  kind  of  niche,  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

This  building,  on  the  north  side  of  this  court,  containing  three  wards,  was 
erected  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Gny,  esq.  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  a 
worthy  governor  ami  bountiful  beneractor  to  this  hospital.  Anno  1707. 

The  centre  of  the  principal  front,  facing  the  street,  is  of  stone. 
On  the  top  is  a  clock,  under  a  small  circular  pediment,  and  be- 
neath that,  in  a  niche,  the  stvtue  of  king  £dward  VI.  holding  a 
•ceptre  hi  his  right  hand,  and  the  charter  of  incorporation  in  his 
left.  A  little  lower,  in  niches  on  each  side,  b  a  man  with  a 
crutch,  and  a  sick  woman ;  and,  under  them,  in  other  niches,  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  woman  with  her  arm  in  a  sling. 
Over  the  niches  are  festoons,  and  between  the  last.nientioned 
figures,  the  kings  arms  in  relievo :  under  which  b  this  inscription  : — 

Kino  Edward  the  Sixth,  of  pious  memory,  in  the  year  of  our  liord  1559, 
founded  and  endowed  this  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  together  with 
the  Hoepitals  of  Christ,  and  Bridewell,  in  London. 

Beneath  this  is  a  spacious  passage,  down  a  descent  of  eight 
steps,  into  the  second  court,  which  is  more  elegant  than  the  former. 
This  has  also  Doric  colonnades,  except  at  the  front  of  the  chapel^ 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  and  b  adorned  with  lofty  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  high  pedestals.  The  hali  is  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  parbh  church  on  the  south.  On  the  top  is  a 
pediment,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and 
above  the  piazzas ;  the  frcmts  of  the  wards  are  ornamented  with 
handsome  I<mic  pilasters. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court  is  a  handsome  brass  statue  of  king 
Edward  VI.  by  Scheemakers ;  behind  which  is  placed,  on  a  kmd  of 
small  pedestal,  his  crown  laid  upon  a  cushion.  The  statue  is  en« 
closed  with  iron  rails,  and  stands  upon  a  lofty  stone  pedestal,  on 
which  b  the  following  inscription,  in  capitals : — 

This  statue 

Of  King  Edward  the  Sratb, 

A  most  exoeUent  Prince, 

Of  exemplary  Piety  and  Wisdom, 

above  hu  years ; 
The  glory  and  ornament  of  hts  age, 

^  This  fate  and  the  two  large  houses  on  either  side,  were  erected  by  Mr. 
Guy,  at  an  expense  of  8,000/. 
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and  most  maniflceDt  founder 

or  this  hospitali  , 
Was  erecled  at  the  expense 
OrCHARLBS  JoYCB,  Esqoire^ 
in  the  year  mdcczxzfii. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pedestal  is  the  same  inscripti<ni  in 
Latio. 

In  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  this  court  is  a  spacious  passaf^e 
into  the  next,  the  structure  above  being  supported  by  two  rows  of 
columns.  The  buildmgs  in  the  third  court  are  older  than  the  others, 
and  are  entirely  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  above  which  they  are  adorned  with  long  slender  Ionic 
pilasters,  with  very  small  capitals.  In  the  centre  is  a  stone  statue 
of  sir  Rol>ert  Clayton,  dressed  in  his  robes  as  lord  mayor,  surrounded 
with  iron  rails ;  upon  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  his  arms,  in 
relievo;  and  on  the  south  side  the  following  inscription  : 

To  sir  Rol)ert  ClajtoD,  knt.  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  citizen  and  lord 
mayor  of  London,  president  of  this  hospital,  and  vice-president  of  the  new  work- 
house, and  a  lx>untiful  benefactor  to  it;  a  just  roaeistrate,  and  brave  defender  of 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  country.  Who  (besides  many  other  instances  of 
bis  charity  to  the  poor)  built  the  girls*  ward  in  Christ's  Hospital,  gate  first  to- 
wards  the  rebuilding  of  this  house,  six  hundred  pounds,  and  left  by  his  last  will 
two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor  of  it.  This  statue  was  erected 
in  his  life-time  by  the  governors,  An.  Dom.  mdcci.  as  a  monument  of  their  es- 
teem of  so  much  worth,  and  to  preserve  his  memory,  after  death,  was  by  them 
beautified  An.  Dom.  mdccxiv.' 

In  a  small  court  further  east  are  two  wards  for  salivation,  and 
another  called  the  cutting  ward.  In  this  court  is  the  surgery,  baths, 
theatre,  and  dead  house. 

In  the  second  quadrangle  is  the  court-room,  a  neat  apartment, 
with  several  fine  paintings :  over  the  president's  seat  a  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  this  charity ;  on  his  right  hand  king  William  III.,  on 
his  left,  queen  Mary.  At  the  north-west  corner,  by  Richardson, 
sir  Robert  Clayton,  knight,  alderman,  and  president,  who  was  a 
generous  benefactor,  and  died  July  16th,  1707.  He  is  painted  in 
the  robes  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  London ;  the  sides  of  a  large 
wig  fall  down  his  breast.  At  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  is  a  por- 
trait of  sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  knight,  alderman,  and  president,  aged 
79,  1729.  He  is  in  the  civic  scarlet  furred  gown,  with  a  brown 
long  flapped  coat,  square-toed  shoes,  and  large  wig ;  his  right  hand 
directs  the  attention  to  a  book  on  a  marble  table,  behind  which  are 
the  city  sword  and  mace.  On  the  left  of  the  chimney,  sir  Gerard 
Conyers,  knight,  alderman,  and  president,  aged  84,  1735,  in  the 
lord  mayor's  dress,  a  large  wig,  laced  band,  brown  stockings,  and 
square-toed  shoes;  at  the  back  ground  two  flying  urchins  are  amus* 
ing  themselves  with  the  sword  and  mace.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
chimney  is  a  whole  length  of  sir  John  Eyles,  hart,  lord  mayor  at  the 
coronaticm  of  king  George  11.  president,  1737»  painted  by  Van  loo ; 
a  moderate  wig,  powdered ;  the  coat  purple,  stockings  brown,  the 
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robe  luud  with  satin  ;  the  sword  and  mace  on  a  table.  This  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  picture.     All  these  are  whole  lengths. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  chimney,  over  which 
hangs  a  half  leqgUi  of  'sir  James  Campbell,  knt.  and.  president, 
also  a  great  patron  of  the  foundation.*  His  square  beard,  hair,  and 
whiskers  are  light  coloared,  a  ruff  on  the  neck,  close  sleeves  of 
yellow,  and. the  lord  mayor*s  gown. 

The  ceiling  is  neat  and  slightly  coved ;  eleven  'pannels  are  tilled 
with  the  names  of  benefactors,  which  are  coutinved  down  a  spacious 
staircase.  One  pan'nel,  between  two  composite  pilasters,  is  deco- 
rated with  the  royal  arms,  crown,  frnit,  and  foliage.      :     '        > 

The  number  of  governors  is  not  limit^,  but  the  management  is 
in  a  committee  of  thirty  of  them,  of  whom  ten  are  changed  every 
year  at  the  annual  general  court.  There  are  twelve  almoners  elected 
quarterly,  who  every  week  attend  the  receivnig  patients,  or  dis- 
charging such  as  are  cured,  or  are  incurable.  The  officers  are,  a 
president,  treasurer,  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  apothecary, 
clerk,  receiver,  steward,  chaplain,  matron,  brewer,  butler,  cook, 
with  an  assistant  and  servant,  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house,  two  porters,  four  beadles,  nineteen  sisters,  nineteen  nurses, 
nineteen  watchmen,  chapel  x;lerk,  sexton,  and  watchman. 

The  beds  are  474.  Jbrbo  bedsteads  have  becfn*.  introduced  by  a 
subscription  for  that  pul-pose.  In'  lOlB,  there  were  in  this  hospital 
780  persons,  and  then  under  cure  205.  In  1629  there  were  cured 
843.  buried  out  of  the  hospital  209.  At  Easter,  1630,  there  re- 
mamed  under  cure  277.*  In  the  report  of  1802,  it  is  stated,  that 
'  in  the  last  year  there  had  been  cured  and  discharged  of  wounded, 
sick,  and  diseased  persons,  2,910  of  in-patients,  many  of  whom 
have  been  relieved  with  money  and  necessaries  at  their  departui-e, 
to  accommodate  them  in  their  journies  to  their  own  habitations. 
Out-patients,  4,414.  .  Buried  after  much  charge  in  jSkkness,  214; 
remaining  under  cure, ; in-patients  402,  out-patients  176.  So  that 
there  are,  and  have  been,  in  the  last  year  under  cure  in  the  hospiUil, 
destitute  of  other  proper  cure,  8,116.' 

The  report  read  at  Christ-church  on  Easter  *Mdnday,  1828, 
stated  that  there  had  l^een  cured  and  discharged  in  the  preceding 
year,  in-patients  2,733,  out-patients  6,288. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  extensive  charity,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  distressed  ot>jects  have  received  relief  from  it ;  and  though 
the  estates  originally  belonging  to  the  hospital  were  ruined,  yet,  by 
the  liberality  and  *  l>enevolence  of  the  citizens  and  others,  its 
revenues  haye  not  only  been,  restored,  but  augmented,  anid  its  annual 
disbursements  now  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.'  - 

Gutfs  Hospital. 

On  the  north  side. of  $t..  Thomas-street^  stands  tlris  truly  xxcellcnt 
foundation,  little  inferior  to  the  last,  hut  more  remarkable,  from* 

•  Syme'sMSS. 
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tlic  circamstance  of  its  having  been  buiU  and  endowed  by  a  single 
individual ;  it  ia  indeed  a  monument  of  private  munificence,  to 
vhich  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  parallel.  It  is  named  after 
its  founder,  Thoniaa  Guy.  He  viaa  tbe  son  of  a  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horsleydown«  was  born  in  1644,  and  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  bookseller  and  binder,  on  Sept.  3,  1664.  He  began 
business  with  a  stock  of  the  value  of  about  200/.  in  the  bouse  which 
still  forms  tbe  angle  between  Cornhill  and  Lombard-street.  Eng- 
lish bibles  beutg  at  that  time  very  indifferently  printed,  be  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland^  and  importing  them  into 
this  country;  but  this  practice  proving  detrimental  to  the  univer- 
sity and  the  king's  printer,  they  employed  all  possible  means  to 
suppress  it,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  Mr.  Guy  found  it  bis  in- 
terest to  enter  into  a  contract  with  them,  and  in  consequence  en- 
joyed a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade.  Being  a  single  man,  he 
spent  a  very  small  portion  of  his  profits.  He  dined  on  his  counter, 
with  no  other  tabkdolh  than  a  newspaper,  and  was  not  moie  nice 
about  bis  apparel.  But  a  still  more  profitable  concern  than 
his  trade  was  opened  to  his  active  mind  during  queen  Anne  s  wars, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  bulk  ^  bis  fortune  by  tbe 
purchase  of  seamen's  tickets.  *  For  the  application  of  this  fortune 
lo  charitable  uses,  the  public,'  says  Higbmore,  in  his  History  of 
the  Public  Charities  of  London,  *  are  indebted  to  a  trifling  circum- 
stance. He  employed  a  female  servant  whom  he  had  agreed  to 
marry.  Some  days  previous  to  the  intended  ceremony,  he  had  or* 
dered  the  pavement  before  his  door  to  be  mended  up  to  a  particular 
stone  which  he  had  marked,  and  then  left  his  house  on  business. 
The  servant  in  his  absence,  looking  at  the  workmen,  saw  a  broken 
stone  bey<md  this  mark  which  they  had  not  repaired,  and  on  pointing 
to  it  with  that  design^  they  acquainted  her  that  Mr.  Guy  had  not  or- 
dered them  to  go  so  far.  She,  however,  directed  it  to  be  done, 
adding,  with  the  security  incidental  to  her  expectation  of  soon  be 
conung  his  wife :  <  Tell  him  1  bade  you,  and  he  will  not  be  angry.* 
But  she  too  soon  learnt  how  fatal  it  is  for  any  one  in  a  dependent 
situation  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  authority ;  for  her  master,  on 
his  return,  was  enraged  at  finding  that  they  had  gone  beyond  his 
orders,  renounced  his  engagement  to  his  servant,  and  devoted  his 
ample  fortune  to  public  charity.' 

Mr«  Guy  served  in  several  parliaments  for  Tam worth,  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  his  mother  was  born,  and  where  he  founded  ahns- 
bouses  for  fourteen  men  and  women,  besides  bestowing  considerable 
benefactions.  The  burgesses,  however,  forgetful  of  his  services, 
gave  their  suffrages  to  an  opposing  candidate.  They  soon  repented 
of  their  ingratitude,  and  when  too  late  to  repair  it,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  implore  his  pardon  and  to  intreat  his  permission  to 
re-elect  him  for  the  next  parliament ;  but  he  rejected  the  offer 
en  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  never  represented  any  other 
place. 
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Deftitles  the  large  sums  which  Mr.  Guy  expended  on  his  own 
hospital,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas,  he  bequeathed  to  Chritfs  hos- 
pital a  perpetual  annuity  of  400/.  for  receiving  four  children 
yearly ;  to  his  poor  relations  he  left  annuities  for  life  to  the  amount 
of  870/.  and  among  his  younger  relations  and  executors  76,589/. ; 
1,000/.  for  discharging  poor  prisoners  within  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  who  could  be  releaaea 
for  five  pounds;  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  125/.  for  the  further 
support  of  his  alms-houses  al  Tamworth,  and  putting  out  appreri* 
tices  m  that  town. 

If,  as  the  Apostle  has  taught  us,  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins,  is  it  not  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  has  n>uch  mom 
than  atoned  for  the  only  foible,  paraimoiiy,  with  which  Mr. Guy  has 
been  charged  ? 

Having  formed  his  plan,  at  the  age  of  76,  he  procured  from 
the  governors  of  St.  Thomases  hospital  a  lease  of  a  spacious  piece 
of  their  ground,  for  a  term  of  990  years,  at  a  rent  of  30/.  per 
annum.  It  has  l)eeH  said  that  the  rensoe  of  his  choosing  this  situa- 
tion (certauily  not  a  good  one,  though  much  improved  lately),  was 
an  intention  of  putting  it  under  the  care  of  the  governors  of  St. 
Thomas's,  though  he  afterwards  altered  that  design.*  Having 
dcared  the  ground  in  1721,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  new 
building  in  the  year  1722.  He  lived  to  see  it  covered  in,  but  died 
December  27,  1724,  before  it  was  completely  finished.  His  tms- 
lees,  however,  faithfully  executed  his  design,  and  very  soon  pro- 
cared  an  act  of  parliament  for  eatablishing  the  foundation  accord- 
ing  to  the  directions  of  his  will.  By  thb  act  it  is  provided  that 
the  nine  executors  and  fifty-one  gentlemen  nominated  by  Mr.  Guy, 
should  be  a  corporatiout  by  the  name  of  the  president  and  go- 
vernors of  the  hospital,  founded  at  the  sole  oost  and  charges  oi 
Thomas  Guy,  esq. ;  that  they  should  have  perpetual  succession 
a  common  seal,  and  power  to  alter  the  same  al  discretion,  should 
possess  the  testator's  estates,  and  might  pnrchase  other  estates,  not 
exceeding  12,000/.  a  year,  and  to  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  the  same 
as  might  be  convenient ;  the  president  and  treasurer  to  continue  for 
life,  or  till  removed  by  a  general  court,  or  till  they  resign  ;  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty- one  (seven  of  which  to  be  annually  changed)  to  have 
the  whole  management  of  the  estate ;  seven  or  more,  with  the  pre- 
sident and  treasurer,  to  be  a  court  By  this  committee,  all  officers 
and  servants  of  the  hospital  (except  the  physicians,  surgeons,  clerk, 
and  chaplain,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  a  general  court),  are  to  be 
elected,  patients  admitted,  and  new  governors  appointed  in  case  of 
vacancies,  so  as  the  whole  number  never  exceed  sixty.  The  trans 
actions  and  account  to  be  suh^t  to  the  inspection  and  control 
governors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  wh<»le   ex|)ense  of  erecting  and   furnishing  this   hospital, 
mounted  to  the  sum  of  18,793/.  10s.  great  part  of  which  Mr.  Guy 
*  Manoing  and  BrsjF^  Surrey,  iii.  679* 
2u  2 
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expended  in  his  life-time ;  and  he  left  219,490/.  to  endow  it ;  both 
together  amounting  to  238,292/.  16«.  ;  a  much  larger  sum  than  was 
ever  left  before  in  this  kingdom,  by  one  single  person,  to  charitable 
purposes. 

This  buildmg  consists  of  two  qur.drangles,  beside  the  two  wings 
that  extend  from  the  front  to  the  street. 

The  entrance  into  the  building,  which  was  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Dance,  is  by  an  elegant  and  noble  iron  gate,  supported 
by  stone  piers.  These  gates  open  into  a  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  brazen  statue  of  the  founder,  by  Mr.  Scheemakers, 
dressed  in  a  livery  gown,  and  well  executed.  In  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  this  inscription  : — 

Tbomas  Gov,  solb  Founder  op  this  Hospital  in  his  Lipb-tihb. 
A.  D.  MDCCXXIi. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented,  in  basso  relievo, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  on  the  south  side  are  Mr. 
Guy*s  arms,  viz.  a  chevron  charged  with  three  fleur  de  Us,  betweeu 
three  tigers  heads  crowned ;  and  on  that  side  of  the  pedestal 
facing  the  east,  is  our  Saviour  healing  the  impotent  man. 

The  centre  of  the  front  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  a  rusticated 
t>asement,  in  which  are  three  arched  entrances  to  the  quadrangle, 
and  two  windows.  This  supports  two  pilasters  and  four  Ionic  co- 
lumns, the  intercolumniations  containing  three  windows  and  two 
niches,  in  which  are  emblematic  statues.  The  attic  has  five  win- 
dows, and  the  tympanum  is  ornamented  by  an  emblematic  relief. 
This  front  was  new  faced  about  the  year  1778,  and  is,  with  the  sta-, 
tues,  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  a  native  of  South- 
wark. 

Passing  through  the  arches  is  a  long  colonnade,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  the  wards  for  the  patients,  containing  above  400  beds. 
Iron  bedsteads  have  been  introduced  as  a  preservative  against  ver- 
min. Two  of  the  wards  are  appropriated  to  surgical  cases,  one  for 
accidents;  the  remainder  are  filled  according  to  circumstances. 
The  court  room  is  a  handsome  apartment :  over  the  president's 
chair  is  a  portrait  of  the  founder  by  Dahl.  He  is  represented  seated 
in  a  chair,  having  a  large  flowing  wig,  a  long  neckcloth,  and  black 
gown.  On  the  ceiling  of  this  apartment  is  his  apotheosis.  He  is 
represented  seated  on  a  cloud,  surrounded  with  emblematic  figures, 
cherubs  suspending  a  coronet  over  his  head. 

The  superstructure  of  this  hospital  has  three  floors  besides  the 
garrets,  and  the  same  construction  runs  through  the  whole  buildmg, 
which  is  so  extensive  as  to  contain  twelve  wards,  in  which  are  435 
beds,  exclusive  of  those  that  may  be  placed  in  the  additional  part ; 
and  the  whole  is  advantageously  disposed  for  the  mutual  accom- 
modation of  the  sick,  and  those  who  attend  them. 

In  the  chapel,  which  is  plainly  fitted  up,  is  a  fine  figure  of  Mr. 
Guy  in  statuary  marble,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  in  1779,  which  cost 
3,000/.     He  is  represented  in  his  livcry-gown  standing,  and  holding 
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out  oiie  hand  to  raise  an  emaciated  figure  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
pointing  with  the  other  to  a  second  on  a  bier  carrying  into  the  hos- 
pital. In  the  back  ground  is  the  hospital.  There  are  some  small 
emblematic  medallions  on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal,  on  which  is 
this  inscription  :-— 

Underneath  ate  deposited  the  remains  of  Thomas  Gay,  citizen  of  London 
member  of  parliament,  and  the  sole  founder  of  this  hospital  in  his  life-time. 
It  is  pecaliar  to  this  beneficent  man  to  have  persevered,  during  a  long^  course  of 
prosperity  and  industry,  in  pouring  forth  to  the  wants  of  others  all  that  he  had 
earned  by  labour,  or  withheld  from  self  indulgence.  Warm  with  philanthropy, 
and  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind  expanded  to  those  noble  affections  which  glow 
but  too  rarely  from  the  most  elevated  pursuits.  After  administering  with  exten* 
sive  bounty  to  the  claims  of  consanguinity,  he  established  this  asylum  for  that 
stage  of  languor  and  disease  to  which  the  charity  of  others  had  not  reached ;  he 
provided  a  retreat  for  hopeless  insanity,  and  rivalled  the  endowment  of  kings. 
He  died  the  27th  of  December,  1784,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

As  soon  as  this  corporation  was  established  by  parliament,  the 
governors  immediately  set  about  completing  the  Work,  by  finishing 
and  furnishing  the  hospital,  and  taking  hi  patients,  the  number  of 
whom,  at  first,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  two.  The  officers 
and  servants  belonging  to  this  hospital  are  chosen  by  the  governors, 
who  have,  ever  since,  carried  on  this  noble  charity  in  such  manner 
as  to  answer,  in  the  strictest  degree,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
founder. 

The  parish  had  some  old  houses,  for  the  residence  of  poor  per- 
sons, standing  on  part  of  the  ground  where  the  new  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Thomas's  street  have  been  built,  which  they  gave 
up  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital  when  they  were  improving  the  strees 
and  building  the  good  houses  standing  near  Guy's  hospital.  Int 
exchange  for  these,  the  hospital  gave  them  three  small  houses  in 
Pipe-makers  alley,  for  the  residence  of  poor  persons. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hihtory  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  Si.  George's,  SouIa- 

wark. 

This  parish  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  its  boundary  is  as  fol- 
lows :  commencing  on  the  north  side  of  White-street,  thence  by 
the  end  of  Wycomb-place,  and  Castle-street,  across  the  Bermond* 
sey  new  road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kent  road  to  St.  Thomas-i^- 
Watering,  across  the  road  to  the  west  side  of  the  Kent  road,  there, 
in  a  northerly  direction  acro^  Townsend  and  Salisbury  streets,  and 
the  Kent  road  by  the  north  side  of  Portland-place  to  Kent-street, 
up  which  it  traverses  to  Church-street,  thence  by  Blackman-street 
and  Newington  causeway  to  the  Fishmongers*  alms-houses,  by 
thenorth  side  of  Brook- street,   between    St.  George Vniall  and 
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MeadVrow;  on  the  west  side  of  Tower-fttreet,  Baron Vbuildiiig^ 
and  Pleasant  row,  across  Blackfriars  road  on  the  nortli  side  of 
Wellington-street  and  Great  Suffolk-street,  up  the  New  road,  and 
across  Redcross-street  to  the  Borough. 

*  During  the  plague  in  1625,  the  parish  agrted  to  pay  double 
poor's  rates.'*    In  1596,  tlie  amount  of  the  tak  was  18/.  9ff«  Ad. 

In  1775,  there  were  1,503  houses;  in  1600,8,611;  hi  1811, 
4,764;  and  in  1821,  5,149,  besides  d94  bnllding.  the  great  in- 
CBsase  in  itie  u umber  of  houses  arose  from  this  circumstance  :  Mr. 
Uedger,  who  had  kept  the  Dog  and  Duok^  and  had  aoquirpd 
money,  took  a  lease  from  the  city  of  London  fbt  twenty^KNie  years, 
of  a  large  tract  of  their  land  in  St  George*s  fields,  mueh  of  whldi 
was  in  this  parish.  By  his  lease  he  was  restrained  from  buildbig 
on  the  ground  under  a  penalty ;  but  he  immediately  paid  the  pe^ 
nalty^  and  beffan  setting  up  a  multitude  of  wretched  houses,  many 
of  which  hardly  stood  to  the  end  of  the  term.  His  lease  being  ei- 
pired,  the  city  immediately  set  about  removing  these  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, and  have  let  their  land  to  respectable  persons,  who  have 
erected  some  very  handsome  streets. 

St.  Georges  Chnrcfu 

The  church  which  formerly  stood  in  this  place  was  of  anctent 
foundation,  and  pertained  to  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  by  the  gift 
of  two  benefactors,  Thomas  Arderae  (father  and  sou),  in  the  year 
1122 ;  having  undergone  many  repairs,  and  being  minous,  and  on 
account  of  its  great  age,  the  parishioners  appli^  to  parliament, 
and  obtained  an  act  t  to  have  another  ereeted ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1734>  and  completely  finished 
in  1736. 

The  architect  was  John  Price.  The  expense  of  the  building  was 
defrayed  by  a  grant  of  6,000/,  by  act  of  parliament,  6th  George  II. 
chapter  8,  A.  D.  1733,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  buildmg 
fifty  new  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  vicinity 

The  New  View  of  London,  published  in  1708,  describes  the  old 
church  as  a  handsome  building,  the  pillars,  arches,  and  windows, 
being  of  nioderu  Gothic,  having  a  handsome  window  about  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  church,  whereon  was  painted  the  arms 
/}i  the  twenty-one  compauies  of  London,  who  contributed  to  the  repair 
of  this  church  in  1629,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  the  suma 
respectively  ^ven  by  them,  amounting  in  all  to  156/.  16«.  Sd»  This 
edifice  was  69  feet  lonf  to  the  altar  rails^  60  feet  wide,  and  d5  feet 
high.     The  tower,  in  which  were  eight  bells,  was  98  feet  high. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  present  fabric  was  laid  in  the  l>egiB* 
ntng  of  1734,  and  it  was  completed  in  1T36.  It  was  inscribed  as 
follows  :— 

D*  S.  Ser^obsimus  Rex  Georgiiis  secomltis  per  depouttitn  suum  reverenthim 
♦  From  ihe  parish  book:^  t  Ibid, 
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N«th«o.  Hftu^h^  D.  D.  bujM  Parochiie  RecCorem;  Fiduciarijs  ejuidein  Ecclesie 
di^iaainiis  una  earn  comitantibui  et  adjuvante  Johanae  Price,  armiger^  architecio, 
primam  bajaace  ecclesiffi  lapidem  (regis  joasa)  poauit  Aprilis  die  ziiii  aUDoque 
domioi  mdcczxxiy  et  regni  loi  vij. 

This  church  is  in  length  110  feet»  and  in  breadth  52.  It  was 
repaired  in  1808,  at  the  cost  of  9,000/. 

It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Blackman-street,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Church-street,  and  on  the  very  a»fines  of  the  parish. 
Hie  plan  is  a  parallellogram,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west,  and 
a  chancel  at  the  east  end,  respectively  flanked  by  vestibules  or  ves- 
tries ;  the  basement  being  occupied  by  extensive  catacombs,  a  supe- 
rior height  is  given  to  the  floor  of  the  chtirch.  The  walls  are  built 
with  a  dark  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  a  heavy  Dutch  style, 
and  the  whole  building,  notwithstanding  its  size,  has  a  tasteless 
aspect.  The  west  front  is  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  ; 
the  elevation  is  made  in  breadth  into  three  divisions.  The  centre 
is  faced  with  stone,  and  bounded  by  two  three-quarter  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order  ;  the  intercolumniation  is  occupied  by  a  large 
arch  resting  on  piers,  the  keystone  carved  with  a  cherubic  head  ; 
within  the  arch  a  lintelled  aoorway,  and  over  it  a  half  circular 
wmdow.  The  side  divisions  have  also  lintelled  doorways,  and  over 
them  lofty  round-headed  windows;  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the 
entablature  of  the  order;  over  the  centre  is  an  elliptical  pediment, 
and,  above  the  side  divisions,  a  bailustrade.  The  tower  rises  from 
behind  the  centre  of  this  front ;  it  b  entirely  built  with  stone,  and 
commences  with  a  square  tower,  having  a  round-headed  window 
in  every  aspect,  and  crowned  with  a  cornice,  on  the  angles  of 
which  are  vases :  to  this  succeeds  a  second  story,  the  plan  an  irre- 
gular octagon  ;  the  four  larger  faces  have  dials  surmounted  by 
pedimental  cornices  ;  this  portion  serves  as  a  basement  to  an  octa- 
gon temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  open  arches  in  the  four 
faces,  wbidi  correspond  with  the  sides  of  the  square  tower,  and 
every  angle  is  guarded  by  an  attached  column  ;  to  this  succeeds  a 
low  pedestal  of  the  same  form,  with  portholes  m  every  alteruate 
face,  and  crowned  by  an  octangular  obelisk ;  the  latter  is  pierced 
with  portholes,  and  finished  with  a  ball  and  vane.  The  flanks  of 
the  church  are  uniform  ;  the  elevation  commences  with  a  plinth  of 
Portland  stone,  and  the  upright  is  made  by  a  string  course  into  two 
stories  ;  in  the  lower  are  six  segmental  arched  windows,  enclosed  iu 
stone  architraves,  and  on  the  upper  the  like  number  of  lofty  round- 
headed  windows,  with  similar  dressings,  the  dados  having  stone 
pannels ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice,  and  the  angles 
are  rusticated  ;  the  first  division  from  the  west  is  divided  from  the 
remainder  by  a  succession  of  rustic  quoins,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
bailustrade,  the  remainder  of  the  design  with  a  parapet.  I1ie  east 
end  has  a  chancel  in  the  centre,  which  projects  from  the  main 
building ;  in  the  extreme  wall  is  a  Venetian  window,  the  |uers  of 
which  are  square,  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  oixier ;  above  the  win- 
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(tow  is  a  shield,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  pediment;  the 
angles  between  the  chancel  and  the  church  on  each  side  are 
occupied  by  vestibules ;  these  appendages  are  uniform ;  the  eleva- 
tion is  made  into  two  stories ;  in  the  eastern  front  is  a  lintelied 
doorway,  with  a  window  above,  and  in  the  flanks  a  window  alone  ; 
the  upright  of  the  walls  is  finished  with  a  fascia.  The  southern 
vestibule  forms  a  porch  to  tlie  church,  and  contains  tlie  staircase  to 
the  gallery  osk  that  side  ;  the  opposite  one  is  a  vestry.  The  interior 
is  very  plain  and  naked  ;  the  ceiling  is  perfectly  horizontal  without 
relief,  its  face  is  painted  in  distemper  to  imitate  the  handsome 
pannelling  with  which  the  churches  of  ^S^n's  building  are  enriched  ; 
in  the  centre  are  two  concentric  circles,  the  smaller  containing  an 
expanded  flower,  the  larger,  whose  periphery  is  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
is  inscribed  in  a  square ;  the  angles  are  filled  with  chaplets :  two 
other  long  pannels  are  added  to  complete  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing ;  they  are  divided  into  minor  pannels  filled  with  scrolls  of 
foliage :  the  whole  is  encircled  with  a  tolerable  imitation  off  a  block 
cornice.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  church  by  an  arch,  the 
key-stone  carved  with  a  shield,  inscribed  with  the  monagram  I.  H.  S.; 
it  springs  from  square  piers  with  moulded  caps,  surmounted  by 
architraves  and  cornices,  all  of  which  are  painted  to  imitate  yellow 
marble,  and  the  shafts  off  the  piers  are  made  to  appear  to  be  ffluted; 
the  cornice  alone  is  applied  as  a  finish  to  the  walls  of  the  chancel ; 
the  ceiling  is  a  semicircular  vault,  to  which  the  cornice  acts  as  an 
impost ;  the  soffite  has  three  pannels  ;  the  centre  painted  with  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity  in  an  irradiation,  and  the  side  ones  with 
angels;  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  are  panneiled,  and  below  the 
east  window  are  the  usual  inscriptions.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
is  elevated  on  two  steps.  So  far  has  the  love  of  painting  been  ex- 
tended, that  a  monument  in  marble  has  t>een  imitated  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  coun- 
terpart in  marble.  A  gallery  crosses  the  west  end  off  the 
building ;  the  front  is  panneiled  and  rests  on  ffluted  looic 
pillars  of  oak.  A  contmuation  of  the  gallery  occupies  each 
side ;  it  is  sustained  on  square  pilasters  of  oak,  to  each  off  which, 
on  the  side  ffacing  the  area  of  the  church,  is  attached  a  console 
serving  as  a  bracket  to  sup|K>rt  the  gallery  fronts.  The  organ 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  western  gallery,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  additional  galleries  for  the  charity  children.  The  pulpit  and 
desks  are  situated  in  one  group  in  the  centre  off  the  church  at  a 
short  distance  ffrom  the  altar  rails  ;  the  former  is  sustained  on  four 
Ionic  columns  surmounted  by  their  entablature ;  it  is  an  irregular 
octagon,  and  at  the  smaller  sides  are  ffluted  columns  ;  the  whole  is 
executed  in  oak  and  has  no  sounding  board.  The  font  is  situated 
in  the  south-west  angle  off  the  church  ;  it  is  a  circular  basin  of 
while  marl>le  on  a  pillar  off  the  same  form,  and  is  chastely  orna- 
ihented.  The  basement  story  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  to  tlie 
i^urch,  and  the  noithern  attached  vestibule  contains  a  staircase  to 
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(he  gallery  <m  that  side  of  tlie  church  ;  the  opposite  vestibule  is  a 
vestry  room. 

There  are  several  monuments  ui  this  church  to  private  individuals, 
among  the  most  conspicuous  are  two  in  the  south  gallery.  The 
first  is  a  handsome  slab  of  veuied  marble  to  William  Toulmin,  esq. 
a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  He 
died  March  14,  1826,  aged  71. 

The  second  is  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Pigeon,  esq.  a  magistrate 
and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  died  Nov.  16, 
1822,  aged  67:  also  of  his  wife  Susan,  who  died  Dec.  4,  1820, 
aged  60.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  plain  tablet  to  Mr.  J.  Meymott, 
who  died  Dec.  14,  1820,  aged  49. 

The  advowson  of  the  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

In  the  old  church  was  contained  the  unhallowed  remauis  of  the 
cruel  bishop  Bonner,  who  had  for  many  years  been  confuted  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  died  miserably,  unpitied,  and  unlamented. 
Here  also  was  interred  John  Rushworth,  the  author  of  Historical 
Collections,  relating  to  proceedings  in  parliament,  from  1618  to 
1640. 

Opposite  St.  George's  church  formerly  stood  the  magnificent 
mansion  built  by  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  called 

Suffolk  Home. 

This  house  was  also  called,  while  it  was  in  the  duke*s  possession, 
the  Duke  s  Place ;  which  place  he  exchanged  with  the  said  king 
Henry  the  eighth ;  and  the  king,  in  return,  gave  him  the 
bishop  of  Norwich's  house  in  St.  Martin*s-in-the-fields ;  on  this 
exchange,  which  was  enacted  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the 
eighth,*  it  took  the  name  of  Southwark -palace,  and  a  Mint  was 
established  here  for  the  king's  use ;  whence  its  present  name. 

Edward  the  sixth,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  came  from 
Hampton  court,  and  dined  in  thb  house,  where  he  knighted  John 
Yorke,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  returned  through  the 
city  to  Westminster. 

Mary  I.  gave  the  mansion  to  Nicholas  Heth,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  to  be  their  inn  or  lodging  for  their 
repair  1o  London,  as  a  recompense  for  York  house,  near  Westmin- 
ster, which  king  Henry,  her  father,  had  taken  from  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  and  the  see  of  York. 

Archbishop  Heth  sold  the  premises,  and  the  purchasers  pulled 
it  down,  sold  the  lead,  stone,  iron,  &c.  and  built  on  the  site  many 
small  cottages,  on  which  they  imposed  great  rents,  '  to  the  increas- 
ing of  beggars  in  that  borough.'  The  archbishop  bought  Norwich 
house  above  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  court,  and 
left  it  to  his  successors. 

The  purchasers  are  said  to  have  pulled  part  of  it  down ;  but  it 
•  Stow 
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•eenw  lo  miich  was  left  that  Edward  Bronifield,  esq.  lord  mavor  io 
1637,  made  it  hU  residence.  He  was  owner  in  1050.  His  son 
John  waa  created  a  baronet  March  20,  1661.  In  April,  1079,  he 
is  described  as  of  Saffolk-place,  bart.  in  the  marriage  settlement  with 
Joyce^  onlj  child  of  Thomas  Lant,  esq.  son  and  heir  of  M^lliam 
Lant,  of  London,  merchant.  This  estate  deTolfing  to  the  Lant 
family,  we  find  that  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  ifliprovement  of  Suffolk*place,  empowering  Thomas  Lant  to 
let  leasts  tor  fifty-cme  years.  In  1773  it  was  advertised  to  be  let, 
as  seventeen  acres,  on  which  were  400  houses,  rental  1,000/.  per 
annum.  The  entire  estate  was  sold  in  08  lots,  in  1811,  the  lental 
of  the  estate  being  2,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Mint  continned  for  many  years  an  asvlum  for  debtors  and 
fraudulent  persons,  who  took  refuge  here  with  their  effects,  and  set 
their  creditors  at  defiance,  but  this  and  similar  privileges  were  en- 
tirely suppressed  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  L 

The  inhabitanu  of  Whitefriars,  Savoy,  Salisbury-court,  Ram- 
alley,  Mitre-court,  Fullwood*s  Rents,  Baldwin Vgardens,  Montague- 
close,  the  Minories,  Clink,  and  Deadmaii's-place,  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  privilege  of  protectioo  from  arrests  for  debt;  against  whom 
a  severe,  though  just  statute  was  made,  8  and  9  Willmm  IH.  chap. 
27,  '  whereby  any  person  having  monies  owing  from  any  in  these 
pretended  privileged  places,  may,  upon  a  legal  process  taken  out, 
require  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  head  bailiff  of 
the  duchy«  liberty,  or  the  hish  sheriff  of  Surrey,  or  bailiff  of  South- 
wark,  or  their  deputies,  to  take  a  po$$e  eomt/a/ts,  and  arrest  such 
persons,  or  take  their  goods  upon  execution  or  extent,  and  the 
sheriffs  or  officers  neglecting,  to  forfeit  to  the  plain  tiff  100/.,  and 
every  person  opposing  them,  to  forfeit  50/.  and  to  be  sent  to  gaol 
till  the  next  assize,  and  to  suffer  such  imprisonment,  and  be  set  in 
the  pillory^  as  the  court  shall  think  fit;  and  anv  person  rescuing  or 
aiding  therein,  forfeits  to  the  plaintiff  500/.  and  upon  non-payment 
of  the  forfeitures,  the  person  neglecting,  to  be  transported  to  some  of 
the  plantations  for  seven  years  ;  and  returning  again  within  that 
time  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  persons 
harbouring  those  that  have  made  snch  rescues,  shall  be  transported 
as  aforesaid,  unless  they  pay  the  plaintiff  the  whole  debt  and  costs.' 
Yet  this  place  pretends  to  as  much  privilege  as  before,  though  this 
act  has  suppressed  all  the  other  places ;  and  these  streets  are 
reckoned  within  the  compass  of  this  Mint,  viz.  Mint-street,  Crooked- 
lane  there,  Bell's-rents,  Exchange-alley,  Cheapside,  and  Lombard- 
street  there;  also  Cannon-street,  Suffolk-street,  St.  George-street, 
Queen-street,  King-street,  Peter-street,  Harrow-alley,  Anchor- 
allev,  and  Duke-street,  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  South- 
wark. 

The  Mint  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  fihhy  and  inconvenient 
districts  in  Uie  Borough. 

Kent-street  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dirty  avenues  in  the  neigh 
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bourhood  of  Lxindon,  though  formerly  the  m'incipai  entrance  to  the 
metropolis  from  Kent  and  the  coxitinent.  Through  this  street  came 
the  triumphant  Henry  the  Fifth  on  his  return  from  France,  after 
his  splendid  victory  of  Agincourt.  Near  the  south  end,  on  the 
west  side,  was 

The  Lock  BotpitaL 
This  hospital,  situated  without  St.  George's  bars,  in  Kent-street» 
tailed  Uie  Loke,  was  a  lazar  house,  or  hospital  for  leprous  persons, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  St.  Leonard.  The  period  of  its 
first  foundation  b  not  discoverable  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
it  had  existed  long  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  that  king  there  is  extant  on  the  patent 
roll,  a  writ  of  protection,  not  very  unlike  the  briefs  of  the  present 
date,  at  which  time  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  insufficient 
for  its  support.  In  this  writ,  after  reciting  that  the  master  and 
brethren  oi  the  hospital  of  Uie  blessed  Mary  and  of  St.  Leonard 
for  lepers^  without  Southwark,  had  not  wherewith  to  support  them<* 
Selves,  unless  other  relief  were  afforded  them  by  the  faithful  and 
devout ;  and  in  oraer  to  prevent  their  being  oppressed  by  injuries, 
and  for  their  more  quietly  serving  God,  the  king  granted  his  protec- 
tion for  two  years,  prohibiting  all  persons,  during  that  period,  from 
doing  them  any  wrong,  molestation  or  damage ;  and,  further,  be- 
seeching all  his  loving  subjects  (as  they  should  look  for  favour  from 
Ood,  and  thanks  from  the  kuig)  piously  and  mercifully  to  aid  the  said 
master  and  brethren  bv  charitable  donations,  whenever  they  should 
ask  alms  at  their  hands. 

Strype's  Stow,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  edit.  1720,  states,  that '  John  Pope, 
by  his  will,  dated  1437,  gave  to  the  governors  of  the  house  of  the 
poor  leprous,  called  Le  Lokes,  without  St.  George*s  bar,  in  Soutli« 
wark,  one  annual  tent  of  6s.  8d.  sterling,  de  ill%9irendec%m$ol%dcUi$ 
et  4  denatiis,  of  rent  due  to  him,  and  that  descended  to  him  by 
hereditary  right,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Pope,  of  Sherman,  his 
father,  out  of  the  tenements  and  shops  formerly  belonging  to  sir 
John  Champeneys,in  Shetebone  (Sherebourn)  lane,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  which  was  situated  in  length  between  the 
garden  of  Thomas  St.  Edmond,  on  the  west,  and  the  little  Jane  to- 
wards the  said  church  on  the  eant,  and  extend  in  breadth  to  ike 
tenements  of  John  de  Herford,  and  Johu  Joy,  and  the  garden  of 
the  said  Thomas  St.  Edmond  on  tlie  u  est,  unto  ShetelKme-lane, 
towards  the  north,  &c,  to  the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the 
said  house  of  lepers  for  ever.  Those  foresaid  tenements  of  the  said 
John  Champeneys  belonged  to  the  master,  brethren,  and  sisters  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  near  the  Tower. 

Over  the  chapel  was  fixed  a  stone,  of  which  Aubrey,  in  his 
History  of  Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  10,  gives  the  following  descriptioa : 

'  On  a  stone  over  the  chapel,  near  it  is  this  mangled  inscription, 
in  capitals,  engraved  on  so  soft  a  stone  that  no  more  than  what 
follows  could  be  retrieved  : 
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M.B. 

This  chapel  was  built  to  the 

honor  of  God,  and  to  the  use  of 

the  poore  -    -    -    people 

harboured  .-    -    -    - 


16S6.» 

This  M.  B.  IS  said  to  be  designed  for  M.  Bond,  a  rich  citiseo  ol 
Lcmdon,  who  gave  one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  building  of  thi« 
chapel. 

This  building  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  New  Road  from 
St.  George's  church  to  the  Bricklayers*-arms.  Near  this  is  a  small 
buryiug  ground  belonging  to  the  parish. 

In  the  Kent  road  is 

7%e  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  is  a  truly  interesting  charity.  Its  youthful  inmates,  who  had 
otherwise  remained  'dumb  and  ignorant  as  the  beasts  of  the  field/ are» 
by  its  means,  taught  to  make  themselves  understood,  and  with  readi- 
ness to  understand  others  ;  to  read,  write,  cast  accounts,  &c.,  and  to 
become  moral  and  religious  characters.  They  are  besides  instructed 
in  various  mechanical  arts,  by  which,  in  future  life,  they  may  obtain 
their  own  subsistence.  Examples  of  their  skill  in  these  arts  are 
exhibited  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  may  be  witnessed  by  any  person 
visiting  the  establishment.  This  institution  commenced  about 
1792,  but  the  present  building  was  erected  in  1807,  and  enlarged 
in  1819,  so  as  to  accommodate  200  children. 

At  the  extent  of  the  bounds  of  the  borough,  down  the  Kent  road, 
is  a  small  brook  called  St.  Thomas-a- Watering.  Here  the  corpo- 
ration of  London  generally  waited  to  receive  any  procession  coming  to 
Lcmdon  from  France  and  the  continent,  and  is  another  proof,  if 
any  be  required,  of  the  right  of  the  corporation  over  and  within  the 
borough  of  South wark. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  Blackman-street,  in  the  road  to  the 
Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  is  situated  the 

King*$  Bench  Prison^ 

A  place  of  confinement  for  debtors,  and  for  every  one  sentenced 
by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  suffer  imprisonment :  but  those 
who  can  purchase  the  liberties  have  the  benefit  of  walking  through 
Blackman-street,  and  a  part  of  the  borough,  and  in  St.  GeorgeV 
fields. 

Stow  informs  us,  that '  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Chancery 
have  oftentimea  been  removed  to  other  places ;  and  so  have  like- 
wise the  gaolsahat  serve  those  courts,  as  in  the  year  1304,  Edward  I. 
commanded  the  courts  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  remained  seven  years  at  York,  to  be  removed  to  their 
old  place,  at  London.  And  in  the  year  1387,  the  eleventh  of 
Richard  II.  Robert  Tresilian,   chief  justice,  came  to  the  city  of 
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Coventry,  and  there  sat  the  space  of  a  month  as  justice  of  King? 
Bench,  and  caused  to  be  indicted  in  that  court  about  the  number  of 
two  thousand  persons  of  that  country,  &c. 

'  It  seemeth,  therefore,  that  for  that  time,  the  prisim  or  gaol  of 
that  court  was  not  far  off.  Also  in  the  year  1392,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  same  Richard,  the  archbishop  of  York  being  lord  chancellor, 
for  good  will  that  he  bare  to  his  city,  caused  the  King*s  Bench  and 
Chancery  to  be  removed  from  London  to  York.  But  before  long 
they  were  returned  to  London. 

'  The  prisoners  in  this  prison  of  the  King*s  Bench  were  formerly 
not  only  restrained  by  their  liberty,  but  were  further  punished  by 
reason  of  the  streightness  of  room,  there  being  more  about  the 
middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  committed  there  than  before,  as 
well  for  debt,  trespass,  as  other  causes;  by  reason  of  which 
streightening  and  pestering  one  another,  great  annoyances  and  in* 
conveniences  grew  among  the  prisoners,  that  occasioned  the  death 
of  many;  so  that  within  six  years  last  past  (it  was  now  about  the 
year  1579)  very  near  a  hundred  persons  died  ;  and  between  Mi- 
chaelmas and  March,  about  a  dozen  persons,  besides  others  that 
had  been  extremely  sick  and  hardly  recovered  ;  and  some  remained 
still  sick,  and  m  cfanger  of  their  lives,  through  a  certain  contagion; 
called  ^  the  sickness  of  the  house,'  which  many  times  happened 
among  them,  ingendering  chiefly,  or  rather  only,  of  the  small  or  few 
rooms,  in  respect  of  the  many  persons  abiding  in  them ;  and  there, 
by  want  of  air,  breathing  in  one  another*s  face  as  they  lay,  which 
could  not  but  breed  infection,  especially  when  any  infectious  person 
was  removed  from  other  prisons  thither.  And  many  times  it  so 
happened,  namely,  in  the  summer  season,  that  through  want  of  air, 
and  to  avoid  smothering,  they  were  forced  in  the  night  time  to  cry 
out  to  the  marshal's  servants,  to  raise  and  open  the  doors  of  the 
ward,  whereby  to  take  air  in  the  yard  for  their  refreshing.  Where- 
upon these  prisoners,  about  March,  1579,  put  up  a  petition  to  the 
lords  of  the  queen's  privy  council,  'setting  forth  all  this  their  lament*^ 
able  condition;  and  beseeched  them  to  take  some  order  for  the  en«. 
larging  of  the  said  rooms,  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  that 
then  remained  there,  as  of  others  that  should  fortune  to  be  com« 
mitted  thither ;  and  also  for  building  some  chapel,  or  place  of  common 
prayer,  they  being  driven  to  use  for  that  purpose  a  certain  room, 
through  which  was  a  continual  recourse.  And  that  they  would  the 
rather  be  moved  thereunto,  in  that  the  same  house  or  lands  were 
the  queen*s  inheritance,  and  the  marshal  there  answerable  to  her 
highness  for  a  yearly  rent  therefore,  and  also  being  her  highnesses 
principal  gaol. 

'  For  seconding  this  petition  sir  Owen  Hopton,  knight,  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  and  several  aldermen  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  sent  their  letter  to  the  lords  testifying  the 
truth  of  the  above  said  complaint;  and  moreover  assunng  their 
honours  that  there  was  not  one  ccmvenient  or  several  room  in  th 
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whole  bouse  wherein  they  might  sit  for  executing  t)ie  queen's  in«« 
jesty's  coromissioD ;  but  were  forced  to  use  %  little  low  rooai,  of 
parlour,  adjoining  to  llie  street,  where  the  prisoners  daily  dined  and 
supped ;  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  discharging  their  duties  that 
way,  aud  some  tender  remorse  towarda  the  help  of  some  prisoners* 
bard  cases,  they  could  be  contented  to  tarry  from  thence,  a^  well 
as  some  other  c^  their  colleagues  did  for  the  incon?enieney  aforesaid/ 

The  prison  occupies  an  extensive  area  of  ground  ;  it  consists  of 
one  large  pile  of  building,  about  1^  yards  long.  The  south,  or 
principal  front,  has  a  p^tment ;  under  which  is  the  chapel.  There 
are  four  pumps  of  spring  and  river  water*  Hero  are  224  roQms»  or 
apartments,  eight  of  which  are  called  alate<*roomfl»  whi4;h  %fe  much 
larger  than  the  others. 

Within  the  walls  are  a  coffee-house  and  two  publie-houies ;  «nd 
the  shops  and  stalls  for  meat,  vegetables,  snd  necessaries  of  almost 
every  description,  give  the  place  the  appearanoe  of  a  public  market ; 
while  the  nvmbers  of  people  walking  about,  or  engaged  in  various 
amusementa,  are  little  calcnlaled  to  imprtss  the  stranger  with  an 
idea  of  distress,  or  even  of  confinement 

The  walk  surrouDding  the  priswk  are  about  30  feet  high,  nnd  nit 
snrmonnted  by  cAeMcvjc  d^  frige;  but  the  liberties,  orrs^s,  as  they 
are  called,  comprehend  all  St.  George Vfields»  one  side  of  Black<» 
man-street,  and  part  of  the  Borough  High-street,  forming  an  nren 
of  about  three  miles  in  drcnmfereace.  These  rules  are  usually  pwr^ 
chasable  after  the  following  rate,  by  the  prisoners :  five  guineas  for 
small  debts;  eight  guineas  for  the  first  hundred  poundsol  debt»  nnd 
about  haU  that  smn  for  every  subsequent  hundred  pounds.  Ihy^ 
rules,  of  which  three  may  be  obtained  in  every  term,  mny  nlso  be 
purchased  for  4t.  2rf.  the  Itcst  day,  and  9s.  KM.  for  the  others. 
Each  description  of  purchascra  most  give  good  security  to  the  fover- 
nor,  or,  as  he  b  called,  marshal.  Those  who  buy  the  fbst  men- 
tioned may  take  np  their  realdenoeany  where  withm  the  precincts 
described ;  but  the  day  rules  only  authorize  the  prisoner  to  go  out 
on  diose  d^ys  for  which  they  are  bought  These  privileges  render 
the  Kwg*s  Bench  the  most  desirable  (if  snch  a  word  may  be  thus 
nppUed)  place  d  incarceration  for  debtors,  in  England ;  and  hence 
persons  so  situated  frequently  remove  themselves  to  it  by  habem 
eorput  from  tlie  most  distant  prtsosM  in  the  kingdom.  A  strkt  at- 
teation  to  the  rules  is  very  seldom  enforced  :  a  fact  so  nototionn, 
that  when  the  kte  lord  Ellenborau|eh,  as  cUef  justice  of  the  King  s 
Bench,  was  applied  to  for  an  eiteasion  of  the  rules,  his  lordship  very 
gravely  replied,  that  he  really  couki  perceive  no  grounds  for  the 
application,  since  to  bis  certain  knowledge,  the  rules  already  ex- 
tended to  the  East  Indies !  In  cases  of  this  kmd,  however*  when 
discovcvy  takes  place,  the  marshal  becomes  answerable  for  the 
escape  of  the  defakir. 

Si,  Georgt*$  Fieidt. 

This  tract  was  anciently  a  broad  portion  of  mar^h  Und,  till  the 
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embankment  of  the  river  Thamett  reodered  il  tenable.  That  it  was 
known  by  the  Romans  is  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  remains  of 
tesselated  pavements,  coins,  bones,  &c.  and  it  might  have  been  used 
as  an  astiva,  or  summer  camp  ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  any 
other,  the  situation  having  been  too  damp  for  a  residentiary  station ; 
for,  even  till  the  seventeenth  century,  Lambeth^marsh  waa  over- 
flowed. The  idea  entertained  by  dean  Gale  and  Dr.  Salmon  of  the 
ancient  Londinium  being  placed  on  this  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  admit  of  any  further  investigation,* 

These  fields,  however,  have  borne  their  share  of  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  thb  country;  they  were  very  often  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
and  cavalcade,  and  sometimes  the  rendezvous  of  rebellion  and  dis* 
cord.  It  was  to  this  place  that  Wat  Tyler*s  and  Jack  Cade's  rebels 
resorted  to  oppose  the  royal  authority  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
former  retired  after  the  arrest  of  their  leader  in  Smith  field,  and  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  allegiance  they  had  violated.  Here  also 
the  mfatuated  mob  commenced  the  riots  of  1780,  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  metropolis^  had  they  not  been  speedily 
quelled. 

These  fields  now  form  different  roads ;  and  from  St.  George's 
circus  open  communications  with  all  the  south  and  south-east  coun^ 
ties,  and  the  continent. 

In  the  centre  is  an  obelisk.  This  was  erected  in  the  year  1771, 
during  the  mayoralty,  and  in  honour  of  Brass  Crosby,  esq.  who  had 
been  contmed  in  the  Tower  for  the  cmiscientious  discharge  of  bin 
magisterial  duty.  It  is  a  plain  but  neat  structure,  and  forms  a  cen- 
tre at  the  meeting  of  the  great  south  road  from  London,  the  road 
from  Westminster,  from  Waterloo-bridge,  from  Southwark»  from 
Newington,  and  from  Lambeth,  One  side  is  inscribed  with  the 
cause  of  its  erection ;  the  other  three  sides  mark  the  distances  from 
Fleet-streety  London-bridge,  and  Westminster,  as  follows  * 

North  iide 

ONB  MILS  CGCL  PKBT  PKOM  FLBBT  STRBBT. 

South  #/d«. 

BRBCTBD  IN  XITH   YEAR  OP  THB   RBION   OP  KING  OBOROB  TUB  TBIBD, 

MDCCLXXI. 

TSB  RIOBT  OOlfOURABLB   BRA89  CRO.«BY,  BSQ.   LORD  MAYOR. 

BaM  tide. 

ORB   MILB   XXIX  FBBT   PROH   LONDON  BRIOOB, 

9V9H  Me. 

ONB   MILB   FROM  PALACB   YARD,   WB8TMIN8TBR   HALL. 

As  this  b  one  of  the  most  considerable  improvements  that  took 
place  in  the  last  reign,  it  will  be  very  proper  in  this  place  to  notice 
that  on  the  27th  of  January,  1769,  tbe  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London  in  common-council  assembled,  pre- 
sented, by  the  sheriffs,  a  petition  to  the  house  of  *  commons,  which 
set  forth  : 

*  That  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  king  Georg« 
*  Vide  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  S  rikI  4. 
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ii.  the  petitioners  were  empowered  to  build  a  bridge  across  tlie 
river  Thames,  from  Blackfriars,  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  make  several  ways  and 
passages  to  and  from  the  same,  on  each  side  of  the  said  river :  and  by 
another  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  present  msyesty's  reign, 
were  empowered  and  enabled  to  complete  the  said  bridge,  and  the 
avenues  thereto  on  the  London  side ;  and  that  the  works  of  the  said 
bridge  being  now  nearly  finished,  it  is  become  necessary  forthwith 
to  make  a  road  or  avenue  thereto  on  the  Surrey  side ;  and  therefore 
the  petitioners,  if  they  might  be  furnished  with  sufficient  means  for 
that  purpose,  are  willing  to  undertake  the  making  of  a  straight  road 
from  the  said  bridge,  southwards,  to  the  present  road  across  St. 
George*s-fields,  between  Symond^s-corner,  and  the  Stone  s-end  in 
Blackman -street ;  and  from  thence,  branching  into  two  parts,  the 
one  leading  to  some  place  at  or  near  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  the 
other  to  Newington  Butts ;  the  expense  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the 
several  purchases  necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  petitioners  are 
willing  and  desirous  should  be  defrayed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
tolls  now  payable  for  the  passage  over  London  bridge,  and  the  said 
bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  which,  by  the  said  act  of  the  seventh  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  are  to  cease  and  determine  immediately  after 
the  payment  of  certain  sums  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  said 
intended  road  might  be  lighted,  watched,  and  kept  in  repair,  at  the 
expense  of  a  small  toll  thereon ;  and  therefore  praying,  that  leave 
mav  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  enabling  the  petitioners  to 
make  the  said  intended  road,  and  to  light,  watch,  and  repair  the 
same  when  made.' 

The  bill,  ordered  in  consequence  of  this  petition,  passed  into  an 
act,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads  : 

The  preamble  •  recites  the  acts  of  29  Geo.  IL  and  7  Geo.  lU. 
relating  to  the  building,  &c.  of  Blackfriars-bridge ;  and  the  act 
sets  forth,  that  th€  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  are  by  it  impowered  to  make  a  road  fifty  feet  wide  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ground-street,  at  the  foot  of  the  said 
bridge,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  middle  line  thereof,  to  a  circle, 
area,  or  place,  to  be  by  them  made  at  or  upon  the  present  road 
cross  St.  GeorgeV fields,  between  Symond-corner  and  the  south 
end  of  Black  man-street,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark  ;  this  said 
circle,  area,  or  place,  is  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  they  are  also  hereby  impowered  to  make  another 
road  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  said  circle,  area,  or  place,  to  some 
place  at  or  near  the  house  commonly  called  the  Dog  and  Duck ; 
such  last-  mentioned  road  to  be  in  a  straight  or  curved  direction,  so 
that  the  greater  part  thereof  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  present 
road  leading  to  Lambeth ;  and  they  are  moreover  hereby  im* 
powered  to  make  another  road  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  said  circle, 
area,  or  place,  in  a  straight  line,  to  some  place  at  or  near  New- 
ington Butts. 
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*  It  is  likewise  hereby  lawful  for  ihem  to  raise  such  roads  to  any 
height,  making  satisfaction ;  and  to  arch  over,  or  fill  up  ditches, 
water-courses,  sewers,  pools,  and  ponds,  but  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  Pudding-mill  stream :  they  may  also  erect  drains  and 
sewers  in  and  through  such  ditches,  &c.  and  purchase  houses,  lands, 
&c.  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  power  of  purchasing 
is  limited  to  ten  years. 

'  Bodies  politic,  corporate,  &c,  trustees,  and  other  persons, 
are  impowered  to  sell  and  convey ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  ina- 
bility to  treat,  the  justices  of  Surrey  are  to  issue  a  precept  to  the 
sheriff  of  Surrey  to  summon  a  jury ;  which  jury  is  to  be  drawn  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  8  Geo.  11.  and  the  jurors  may  be  challenged: 
and  the  said  justices  are  hereby  impowered  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  and  direct  views.  The  jury  is  to  assess  the  value,  and 
the  justices  to  give  final  judgment.  Previous  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  parties  interested  ;  and,  on  payment  of  the  value  assesised, 
the  premises  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city. 

*  Where  a  good  title  cannot  be  made,  or  legal  conveyance  exe- 
cuted, or  parties  found,  the  justices  are  to  order  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  ;  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  on  motion  or  petition.  Verdicts  and  judgments  are 
to  be  entered  among  the  records  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  Surrey. 
Copies  are  good  evidence.  On  payment  into  the  Bank,  the  pre- 
mises are  to  vest  in  the  city.  Justices,  on  petition,  may  invest  the 
money  in  the  public  funds.  If  the  money  is  not  tendered,  verdicts 
and  judgments  are  not  binding.  Purchase- monies  of  trust  estate  are 
to  be  re-invested  in  other  purchases,  t<  the  same  uses.  Conveyance 
by  femmes  covert  inrolled  are  to  be  effectual ;  and  so  all  other  bar- 
gains and  sales.  Persons  not  entering  their  claims  within  a  limited 
time  are  to  be  barred,  but  at  liberty  to  recover  the  purchase-money 
from  persons  receiving  the  same.  After  purchase,  tenants  are  to 
deliver  possession  within  six  months ;  and,  on  refusal,  justices  are 
to  issue  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  possession.  Mortgagees, 
on  tender  of  principal  and  interest,  are  to  convey ;  but  on  refusal 
interest  is  to  cease,  on  payment  of  principal  and  interest  into  the 
Bank  ;  and  upon  such  payment  the  premises  are  to  vest  in  the  city. 
The  monies  are  to  be  paid  or  tendered,  before  any  use  is  made  of 
the  premises.  The  justices  are  impowered  to  fine  the  sheriff, 
jurors,  and  witnesses,  not  doing  their  duty.  The  crown  is  also 
impowered  to  alienate  its  lands,  and  stocks  are  to  be  purchased  for 
answering  any  stipends. 

'  The  tolls  on  London  and  Blackfriars  bridge  cmitinued  by  act 
7  Geo.  III.  are  by  this  act  further  continued  till  payment  of  the 
monies  advanced  tor  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  with  interest. 
No  buildings  are  to  be  erected  within  ten  feet  of  the  said  roads. 
The  common  council  may  delegate  their  power  to  a  committee  ;  but 
no  persons  cpncerned  or  dealing  in  building  are  eligible  on  such 
ooromittees. 

VOL.  IV.  2    I 
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*  The  act  24  Geo.  If.  and  4  Geo.  III.  impowering  the  tnisleet 
of  tlie  Surrey  roads  to  erect  tiirapikes,  extends  to  Uiis ;  and  the 
trustees  for  erecting  turnpikes  <m,  and  repairing,  lighting,  and 
watching  the  new  roads  intended  to  be  made  by  thb  act,  are  im- 
powered  to  demand  and  take  one  penny,  l>efore  any  horse,  mule, 
or  ass,  drawing  or  not  drawing,  shall  pass  through  such  turnpikea 
or  toll  gates.  The  tolls  are  to  be  paid  but  once  a  day  at  any  turn- 
pike erected  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  former  acts.  Sheep,  bogs, 
neat  cattle,  are  exempted  from  tolls.  The  drains  and  sewers  are 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers  for  Surrey 
and  Kent. 

'  Thb  act,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  trustees,  takes  place 
from  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  it ;  and  the  intended 
roads  to  be  under  the  care  of  the^ mayor,  &c.  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, if  they  shall  tliink  fit,  when  the  tolls  upon  the  bridge  shall 
have  ceased.  The  penalty,  on  misapplication  of  any  of  the  moniea 
raised  by  virtue  of  this  act,  is  forfeiture  of  treble  tne  sum  so  mis- 
applied. The  writings  may  be  without  stamp,  and  proceedings  are 
not  to  be  quashed  for  want  of  form.  Actions  are  limited  to  within 
six  calendar  months,  and  the  defendants  may  plead  the  general 
issue,  and  recover  treble  costs. 

'  This  act  shall  be  allowed  in  all  courts  whatsoever  aa  a  public 
act;  and  all  judges,  justices,  or  other  persons,  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  take  notice  thereof  as  such,  without  especially  pleading 
the  same.* 

In  1812,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  further  improvement  of 
St.  Gcorge's-fields,  enabling  the  city  to  sell  some  detached  pieces 
of  their  lands,  mentioned  in  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  act,  and  to 
invest  the  purchase  money,  and  a  further  sum  of  20,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  other  land  there,  so  as  to  make  their  premises  more 
compact. 

Of  the  benevolent  institutions  with  which  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood  abounds,  many  are  placed  in  St.  George Vfields,  a 
situation  chosen  not  only  for  the  facility  it  affords  to  the  visits  of  Uie 
medical  gentlemen  and  the  governors,  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  ground  being  obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  and  not  too  much 
encMmbered  with  buildings  at  the  time  when  most  of  them,  were 
established. 

On  the  south  side  of  St.  George*8  circus  are  the  extensive  nuige 
of  buildings,  called 

The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 
This  excellent  institution,  adapted  from  the  plan  of  one  at  Lives- 
pool,  vvas  founded  in  1799,  and  was  opened  on  ^  small  scale  in  the 
premises  beloivging  to  the  Dog  and  Dii^ck,  a  place  of  entertainment 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
magistracy.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  obtain  larger  pre- 
mises, and  the  city  of  Lond<ni  l>ehig  willing  to  grant  a  lease  of  about 
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two  acres  of  their  land,  the  offer  was  accepted »  and  the  present 
edifice  erected  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  front  is  neatly 
stuccoed,  and  the  interior  well  fitted  up. 

In  this  interesting  institution,  the  most  humane  attention  is  paid 
to  a  number  of  persons  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  upwards,  under 
the  unhappy  circumstances  of  blindness  and  poverty.  They  manu- 
facture baskets,  clothes*  lines,  sash  cords,  and  various  other  arti«- 
cles,  which  are  sold  at  the  school,  where  strangers  are  permitted 
(gratis)  to  view  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  examine  the  na 
ture  of  the  institution.  The  profit  of  the  articles  here  manufao* 
tured  for  sale,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  establishment,  is  said  td 
amount  annually  to  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  There  are  about  sixty 
inmates  of  t>oth  sexes. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  London*  road  is  the  extensive  premises  of 

The  Philanthropic  Society. 
This  institution  was  commenced  in  1788,  upon  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Robert  Young,  and  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  and 
many  other  noble  personages.  It  was  formed  for  the  prevention  oi 
crime,  and  the  reform  of  critniual  poor,  by  encouragement  of  ui*- 
dustry,  and  the  culture  of  good  morals  among  those  children  who 
were  training  up  to  vicious  courses  and  public  plunder,  tlie  offspring 
of  convicted  felons,  &c.  The  society  first  opened  a  house  at  Cam* 
bridge-heath.  Hackney,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  St.  George's- 
fields,  the  city  having  granted  a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground,  on  which 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings  were  immediately  erected.  The 
advantage  of  opening  a  chapel  for  performance  of  divine  service  had 
been  so  fully  proved  in  the  case  of  other  charitable  foundations,  that 
in  1804  the  governors  built  one;  but  here  an  opposition  arose, 
which  had  nearly  overset  the  plan,  and  tliat  from  a  quarter  from 
which  it  was  least  to  l>e  expected  ;  Mr.  Brand,  the  then  rector  of  St« 
George's  parish ,  insisted  on  having  the  appointment  of  the  chaplain. 
It  is  well  known  that  however  respectable  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man may  be,  if  he  has  not  the  talent  of  addressing  a  large  audience 
in  an  impressive  manner,  his  discourse  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  such  an  institution  as  this  :  the  governors  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  nomination.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  incorporation,  and  in  the 
proposed  act  was  a  clause  empowering  them  to  appoint  the  chap- 
lain, first  giving  notice  to  the  rector.  The  rector  opposed  the  bill 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  after  it  had  passed  the  commons,  he 
contended  against  it  in  the  house  of  lords;  and  so  indefatigable  was 
be,  that  at  last  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  By  this 
means  the  opening  of  the  chapel  was  delayed  for  fifteen  months,  to 
the  loss  of  nearly  2,000/.  to  the  charity,  besides  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  the  contest.  It  was  at  length  opened  in  November,  1806. 
The  charpel  cost  9,280/.  9«.  9^.,  it  is  a  neat  structure  of  brick,  in  tlie 
I  arpenter*s  Gothic  style. 

2  I  2 
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In  this  institution  upwards  of  200  children  are  rescued  from  pri- 
son, the  retreat  of  villainy,  or  the  haunts  of  prostitution. 

For  the  employment  of  the  boys  (who  are  appropriately  chiased), 
buildings  are  erected,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  master  work* 
men,  various  trades  are  carried  on  for  the  society's  benefit ;  while 
the  girls  are  instructed  to  work  at  their  needle,  and  in  those  house- 
hold offices  which  may  render  them  serviceaule  to  the  community, 
and  enable  them  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  of  both  sexes,  that  have  l>een  received  by  the  society, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  1,200;  amoug  whom  were  many,  old  in  ini- 
quity, though  young  in  years. 

The  *  Refurnr  is  a  probationary  building,  in  which  children  who 
have  actually  commenced  a  criminal  career  are  first  placed,  until 
they  appear  to  be  sufficiently  amended  for  removal  to  the  manufac* 
tory.  lu  the  latter,  letter-press  and  copper-plate  printing,  book- 
binding, shoe-making,  tailors*  work,  rope-making,  twine-spinoing, 
&c,  are  the  regular  employments. 

At  tlie  southern  termination  of  this  parish  are 

The  Fishmongers  Alms-houses. 
They  are  extensive,  and  consist  of  three  courts.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  the  chapel,  and  a  turret  with  a  clock.  Above  the  arch 
are  the  company's  arms.  From  an  inscription  in  the  west  window 
of  the  chapel,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished  in  1619.  Over  the 
chimney  piece  of  the  hall  is  inscribed, — 

'  The  roof  and  •eeling-,  floare  of  this  dyneing  hail,  and  the  wiDdowi  thereof, 
with  the  outward  gatei  of  this  hoipital,  were  new  built  aod  made,  and  several 
other  reparations  done  in  and  about  the  walls  and  rooms  thereof,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  worshipful  company  of  Fishmongers^  L<ondou^  the  sole  gorernurs 
of  the  same,  Anno  Domini,  1661.* 

Adjoining  to  these  alms-houses,  but  in  Newington  parish,  is  a 
quadrangle  founded  by  Mr.  James  Hulfert,  whose  status  ornaments 
the  centre  of  the  court. 

In  the  Lambeth-road  is 

Bethlem  Hospital. 
On  the  old  building  in  Moorf ields  being  found  in  such  a  decayed 
state  as  to  requiii:  re-building,  and,  after  much  investigation  as  to 
the  propriety  of  reinstating  it  in  its  then  situation,  or  of  choosing  a 
new  spot,  the  latter  was  determined  on  ;  and  a  part  of  the  Bridge- 
house  estate  in  St.  Georges- fields  was  selected  for  tlie  purpose. 
The  city  of  London  in  1810  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  enabling 
them  to  grant  eleven  acres  and  three  roods  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George  the  martyr  (abuttuig  north  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Lam- 
beth to  Newington,  and  south  on  a  sewer  at  the  north  end  of  land 
occupied  with  the  houses  m  Brook-street,  and  on  the  turnpike-road 
from  Westminster- bridge  to  Vauxhall),  to  the  governors  of  Bethlem 
hospital,  to  build  a  new  one  instead  of  that  used  at  present,  for  895 
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JTars.  Oil  April  18, 1812,  the  lord  mayor  laid  tlie  first  stone  of  the 
new  hospital.  On  the  site  of  part  of  this  ground  was  the  Dog  and 
Duck  public-house,  kept  by  one  Hedger,  who  built  the  number  of  small 
houses  previously  noticed,  and  whose  conduct  while  in  possession  of 
the  Dog  and  Duck  was  such  that  the  magistrates  very  properly  closed 
the  gardens  and  house ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  blind 
school,  but  was  entirely  pulled  down  in  1811  to  make  way  for  the 
new  hospital. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  considerable  space,  the  principal  one  shews 
a  front  569  feet  in  extent,  which  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings : 
the  former  has  a  portico,  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps,  and  composed 
of  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  their  entablature 
and  a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  relief  of  the  royal 
arms ;  the  height  to  the  apex  60  feet.     The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  an  attic,  aliove  which  rises  (rather  oddly)  another  attic,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  poverty-struck  cupola.     The  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  apartments  of  the  officers 
of  the  establishment.     The  wings  are  in  three  stories,  besides  a  rus- 
ticated basement,  which  shew  uniformly  grated  windows :  the  whole 
building  is  unworthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts  in  the  present 
century,  and  may  be  characterized  as  a  huge  unsightly  pile  of  brick 
and  mortar,  the  ugliness  of  which  is  increased  by  the  obtrusive  dis- 
play of  its  vast  front ;  and  if  the  spectator  were  disposed  to  silence 
the  dismal  ideas  which  arise  in  beholding  a  structure  like  the  present, 
the  designer  seems  to  have  determined  to  prevent  him.     Behind  the 
principal  pile  of  building  are  two  detached    buildings   for  criminal 
lunatics  ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  whole  are  airing  grounds  for  male 
and  female  lunatics  and  convalescent  patients;  there  is  no  chapel 
attached  to  the  hospital.     The  hall  contains  the  statues,  by  Gibber, 
formerly  on  the  gates  of  the  old  hospital,  which  were  repaired  by 
Bacon  in  1820.*    Virtue  has  preserved  an  anecdote  that  one  of  them 
was  copied  from  Oliver  CromwelFs  gigantic  porter,  who  became 
insane. t     The   basement   floor  of   the  hospital  is  appropriated  to 
dangerous,  noisy,   and   uncleanly  patients,  who  are   not  allowed 
sheets,  but  sleep  on  straw ;  and  to   this   portion  is   attached  two 
keepers.   The  ground  floor  receives  the  patients  on  their  admission, 
and  this  and  the  succeeding  story  are  appropriated  for  curables.  In 
the  upper  story  only  incurables  are  lodged.     The  basement  gallery 
is  paved  with  stone,  and    its  ceiling  arched  with  brick  work;  the 
upper  galleries  are  floored  with  wood,  and  the  ceiling  plated  with 
iron.     Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  in  cold  weather  the  galleries  are  warmed  by  Howden's 
patent  air  stoves,  one  in  each  wing  m  every  floor;  but  as  the  heat 
diminishes  gradually  in  the  upper  gallery,  there  are  additional  fires 
in  the  dining  and  keeper*s  room  of  that  s«tory. 

The  present  building  was  commenced  in   1812,  from  the  designs 

*  Vide  vol  ill.  p.  4 1 4. 
t  Brilton  and  Pogin's  Public  Buildings  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  801. 
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and  under  the  direction  of  James  Lewis,  esq.  architect.  The  foini« 
dation  stone  was  laid  on  the  20th  of  April  in  that  year,  and  the 
buildinff  was  completed  b  1815,  at  an  expense  of  about  100,0001. 
of  which  72,819/.  Is.  6d.  was  granted  by  parliament  at  different 
times,  and  10,2291.  subscribed  by  public  bodies  and  private  indivi- 
duals. The  corporation  of  London  giving  3,000/.,  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land 600/.,  the  East  India  company,  the  Trinity-house,  and  the 
mercers*,  grocers*,  drapers',  fishmongers',  and  goldsmiths',  210/. 
each  ;  the  sadlers'  and  vintners'  106/.  and  the  apothecaries  100/. 
each  ;  the  residue  was  supplied  by  private  benefactions. 
In  the  Westminster- road  is 

The  Freemaioru*  Charity  School, 
This  establishment  was  commenced  in  1789,  for  the  support  and 
education  of  female  children  and  orphans  of  freemasons:  at  which 
time  a  house  for  their  reception  was  taken  at  Somer*s-town.  But 
the  liberal  support  nhich  this  charity  experienced  from  the  f rater* 
nity,  enabling  the  governors  to  extend  its  benefits  much  beyond 
their  original  plan,  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  school  now 
stands  was  hired  on  lease  from  the  city  of  London,  and  the  present 
commodious  structure  erected  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  2,600/. 
m  the  year  1793.  It  is  a  neat  plain  building,  with  a  rustic  basement 
story,  which  contains  the  kitchens,  offices,  &c.  The  ascent  to 
the  principal  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  a  small 
garden.  In  the  front  are  three  elegant  and  appropriate  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  the  two  former  in  niches  on  the  twa 
sides,  and  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the  structure.  These  were  a 
present  to  the  institution  in  the  year  1801,  from  Messrs.  Van 
Spangen  and  Co. 

The  last  institution  to  notice  is. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital. 
This  noble  institution  was  first  projected  by  Mr.  Robert  Dinglj, 
in  the  year  17^8,  for  the  reception  of  penitent  prostitutes.  It  was 
at  first  kept  in  a  large  house,  formerly  the  London  Infirmary,  in 
Prescot-street,  Goodman's-fields,  and  was  called  the  Magdalen 
Hospital.  The  utility  of  this  charity  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so 
well  supported,  that  the  views  of  the  benefactors  extended  to  the 
building  an  edifice  more  enlarged  and  convenient  for  the  purpose  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  spot  on  which  the  present  edifice  stands 
was  made  choice  of ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  m  the  year  1769,  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  president,  with  the  vice-president  and  governors, 
laid  the  first  stone  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  under  which  was 
placed  a  brass  plate,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Oo  ihe  88th  of  Joly, 

in  the  year  of  oar  Lord 

MDCCLXJX* 

and  in  the  ninth  ear  of  (he  reign  of 
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bii  most  sacred  majeily 

GEORGB  III. 

King  of  Great  Britain, 

pBtronized  bj  his  royal  consort 

QUEEN  CHARIX)rrE 

Taw   HOSPITAL 

for  the    reception  of 

Penitent  Prostitotbs, 

Supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 

was  began  to  be  erected, 

and  the  first  STONE  laid  by 

FRANCIS,  Earl  of  HERTFORD 

knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of 

the  Garter,  lord  chamberlain  of 

his  majesty's  household,  and  one 

of  his  most  hon.  privy  council, 

Ibe  PRESIDENT. 

Joel  Johnson,  Architect. 

This  hospital  consists  of  four  brick  buildings,  which  inclose  a 
quadrangle,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre.  The  chapel  is  an  octangu- 
lar edifice  erected  at  one  of  the  back  corners;  and,  to  give  the  jn« 
dosed  court  an  uniformity,  a  building  of  a  similar  front  is  placed  at 
the  opposite  corner. 

The  unhappy  women,  for  whose  benefit  this  hospital  was  erected, 
are  received  by  petition ;  and  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  wards 
according  to  the  education  or  behaviour  of  the  persons  admitted  : 
the  inferior  wards  consisting  of  meaner  persons,  and  of  those  de- 
graded for  their  misbehaviour.  Each  person  is  employed  in  such 
kind  of  work  as  is  suitable  to  her  abilities,  and  has  such  part  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  her  industry  as  the  committee  thmk  proper. 
The  articles  of  their  employment  are,  making  their  own  cloaths, 
both  linen  and  woollen;  knitting  and  spinning;  making  lace,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  child ren*s  toys;  winding  silk,  drawing  patterns, 
makbg  women  and  children's  shoes,  mantuas,  stays,  coats,  &c. ;  but 
no  part  of  their  labour  is  to  be  sold  in  the  house,  but  at  such  place 
as  the  committee  shall  think  proper  to  appoint.  In  their  work,  as 
in  every  other  circumstance,  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  are  ob- 
served, that  this  establishment  may  not  l>e  thought  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  even  of  hard  labour,  but  a  safe  retreat  from  wretched 
circumstances. 

A  probationary  ward  is  instituted  for  the  young  women  on  their' 
admission,  and  a  separation  of  those  of  different  descriptions  and' 
qualifications  is  established.  EAch  class  is  entrusted  to  its  particular 
assistant,  and  the  whole  is  under  the  inspection  of  a  matron.  This' 
separation,  useful  on  many  accounts,  is  peculiarly  so  to  a  numerous 
class  of  women,  who  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  to  whom  this  charity 
has  been  very  beneficial ;  viz.  'young women  who  have  been  seduced 
from  their  friends  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  have  been  de- 
serted by  their  seducers.'  They  have  never  been  in  public  prostitu- 
tion, but  fly  to  the  Magdalen  to  avoid  it.  Their  relations,  in  the 
first  moments  of  resentment,  refuse  to  receive,  protect,  or  acknow* 
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ledge  them ;  they  are  abandoned  by  the  world,  without  character, 
without  friends,  without  money,  without  resource;  and  wretched, 
indeed,  is  their  situation  !  To  such  especially  this  house  of  refuge 
cpens  wide  its  doors;  and,  instead  of  being  driven  by  despair  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  themselves,  and  to  superadd  the  crime  of  self- 
murder  to  that  guilt  which  is  the  cause  of  their  distress,  or  of  bein^ 
forced  by  the  strong  call  of  hunger  into  prostitution,  they  find  a  safe 
and  quiet  retreat  in  this  abode  of  peace  and  reflection. 

The  method  of  proceeding  for  the  admission  of  women  into  this 
hospital  is  as  follows:  the  first  Thursday  hi  every  m(Hith  is  an  ad- 
mission day  ;  when,  sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  petitioners 
appear,  who,  without  any  recommendation  whatever,  on  applying 
at  the  door  to  the  clerk,  receive  a  printed  form  of  petition,  gratis, 
which  is  properly  filled  up.  Each  petition  is  numbered,  and  a  cur« 
responding  number  is  given  to  the  petitioner  herself.  They  are 
called  in  singly  before  the  board,  and  such  questions  are  put  to 
them  as  may  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their  assertions. 

The  treatment  of  the  women  is  of  the  gentlest  kind.  They  are 
instructed  ui  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  readmg,  and 
in  several  kinds  of  work,  and  the  various  branches  of  household  em- 
ployment, to  qualify  them  for  service  or  other  situations  wherein 
they  may  honestly  earn  their  living.  The  chaplain  attends  them 
daily  to  promote  and  encourage  their  good  resolutions,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  religion  and  virtue. 

The  time  they  remain  in  the  house  varies,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  fmd  out  their  relations 
and  friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  them,  and  if  they 
be  people  of  character,  to  put  them  under  their  protection ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  young  women  are  destitute  of  such  friends,  they  are  re- 
tained in  the  house  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  placing  them  m  a 
reputable  service,  or  of  procuring  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood.  No  young  woman,  who  has  behaved  well  during 
her  stay  in  the  house,  is  discharged  unprovided  for.  When 
discharged,  they  are  for  the  most  part  under  twenty  years  of 
age. 

After  the  continuance  of  any  woman  in  the  house  three  Tears, 
upon  the  modest  and  virtuous  demeanor  and  industrious  omduct  of 
such  woman,  or  upon  application  of  her  parents  or  friends,  or  any 
housekeeper  of  sufficient  credit,  if  such  friends  declare  they  will 
forgive  her  past  offences,  and  will  provide  for  her;  or  if  such  house- 
keeper will  receive  such  woman  as  a  servant;  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  governors  discharge  them  with  a  discretionary  bounty. 

Every  woman  placed  in  service  from  this  house,  who  shall  con- 
tinue one  whole  year  in  such  service,  to  the  entire  approbation  of 
her  master  and  mistress,  on  iU  being  made  appear  to  the  satisfactioD 
of  the  committee,  they  give  the  woman  a  gratuity  as  a  reward  for 
her  past,  and  an  encouragement  for  her  future  good  conduct. 
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In  short,  such  is  the  establishment  of  this  excellent  charity,  that 
nothing  is  omitted  that  can  promote  the  great  ends  of  preserving 
life,  of  rendering  that  life  useful,  and  of  making  valuable  members 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world. 

At  the  south  end  of  Blackfriar's  road,  and  on  the  west  side,  near 
St.  George's-circus,  is  a  well  known  place  of  entertain  me  nt,  called 

The  Surrey  Theatre. 

This  theatre  was  originally  built  in  the  year  1 782,  for  the  display 
of  equestrian  and  dramatic  entertainments,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
what  Astley  was  then  pursuing  near  Westminster-bridge ;  but  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  conducted  with  greater  elegance  and 
with  superior  attractions.  Mr.  Charles  DiMin  the  elder,  that 
*  never-to-be-forgotten'  song  writer  and  musical  composer,  devised 
the  scheme  for  the  new  establishment ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Davis,  a  surgeon  of  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  Messrs.  Grant  of 
Piccadilly,  and  Mr. ,  Harborne,  of  Amen-corner,  solicitor,  they 
commenced  by  taking  a  lease  of  a  plot  of  ground  in  St.  George's 
fields,  from  the  late  colonel  West,  of  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone- 
place;  who,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  scheme,  being  himself 
a  musical  amateur,  was  admitted  as  a  joint  speculator.  The  new 
building  was  begun  in  February  in  the  above  year,  and  was  opened 
in  the  November  following,  under  the  title  of  the  'Royal  Circus 
and  Equestrian  Philharmonic  Academy.'  The  performances  were 
entirely  by  children ;  but  through  the  house  not  being  licensed,  in 
the  midst  of  success  they  were  obliged  to  elose  it.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  1783,  the  Circus  was  re-opened,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
obtainmg  a  license  from  the  Surrey  magistrates  at  the  next  general 
quarter  sessions,  and  one  was  accordingly  granted.  The  proprietors 
now  looked  forward  for  ample  remuneration  (having  expended 
above  15,000/.  on  the  house),  when  colonel  West  died,  and  the 
whole  concern  was  in  a  little  time  thrown  into  a  state  of  almost  ni« 
extricable  eml>arrassment.  The  management  was  now  thrown  upon 
Grimaldi,  a  Portuguese,  and  grandfather  to  the  present  clown  of 
Covent-garden  theatre. 

The  season  of  1784  was  not  productive  ;  and  the  shares  having 
changed  possessors,  Delpini,  the  celebrated  bnffo,  was  appointed 
manager  in  1788.  He  produced  a  splendid  spectacle  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  with  a  real  stag-hunt,  &c.  but  '  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune had  set  with  such  a  rapid  stream,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
stemmed ;'  and  the  proprietors,  chagrined  by  their  losses,  deserted 
their  property  in  succession ;  till  at  length,  lady  West,  as  grand 
landlady,  put  an  execution  in  the  house  for  arrears  due,  and  thus 
became,  by  due  course  of  law,  possessor  of  the  entire  concern. 

Afterwards,  G.  A.  Steevens  delivered  his  celebrated  lecture 
on  heads,  and  many  pantomimic  and  local  pieces  were  performed 
with  indifferent  success;  among  the  latter  may   be  noticed  the 
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« Destruction  of  the  Bastile/  '  Death  of  General  Wolfe/  ^c. 
Hughes,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which  had 
occurred,  still  annually  renewed  the  license  in  his  own  name,  aad 
hi  1794,  he  prevailed  on  the  late  Mr.  James  Jones  to  take  a  repair- 
ing lease  from  lady  West,  at  an  annual  rental  of  210/.  The  house 
was  opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1795,  and  obtained  an  enlarged 
portion  of  public  favour.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cross,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
spectacles  and  pantomimes  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  subsequently 
became  a  partner,  through  marrying  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Jones.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  the  advantage  of  the 
llieatre,  which  he  raised  to  a  deserved  popularity.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  checked  in  August,  1805,  when  the  edifice  was 
totally  destroyed  by  conflagration.  The  property  was  msured  to 
the  amount  of  8,O0O{.  only,  which  scarcely  covered  one-sixth  of 
the  loss. 

The  present  theatre  was  commenced  in  November,  1805,  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cabanel,  iun.  at  the  expense  of 
14,500/.,  and  opened  on  the  Easter  My)nday  followuig.  Mr.  Cross 
continued  manager,  under  a  committee  of  trustees,  for  the  creditors; 
but  after  his  decease,  and  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre  by  fire  in  1809,  the  house  was  let  to  Mr.  Elliston  for 
five  years,  at  a  rent  of  2,200/.  This  gentleman  carried  hisspecela- 
tiotts  to  too  great  an  extent ;  and,  becommga  loser,  he  relfnquished 
Uie  concern  in  March,  1814.  It  was  next  tenanted  by  Messrs. 
Dunn,  Heywood,  and  Branscomb,  by  whom  the  ride  (which  had 
l>een  closed  by  Elliston)  was  re-opened,  and  equestrian  performances 
again  introduced.  But  this  failed,  and  the  house  was  tenanted  suc- 
cessively by  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  who  lost  17,000/.,  Mr.  Watkins  Bur- 
roughs; Mr.  James  Amherst,  who  took  the  house  at  a  monthly  rent 
of  180/.;  Mr.  Williams;  and  Mr.  Honeyman,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Surrey  coffee-house,  who  retained  it  till  the  latter  end  of  1826.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  MK  Elliston,  jun.  who  has  succeeded  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner;  his  periortners  and  periormances 
being  of  the  first  order. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  plain  but  neat,  and  the  approaches 
are  very  convenient.  The  auditorium  of  the  theatre,  which  is  nearly 
square  in  form,  is  exceedingly  spacious.  The  upper  part  of  the 
proscenium  is  formed  on  the  segment  of  an  ellipsis ;  it  is  supported 
by  two  gilt  fluted  composite  columns  on  each  side,  with  intervenmg 
stage  doors  and  boxes.  The  stage  doors  are  richly  gilt.  The  pit 
measures  d6ft.  Oin.  from  the  orchestra  to  the  front  of  the  boxes, 
and  contains  eighteen  seats,  every  alternate  seat  having  aback.  It 
will  hold  about  900  persons.  There  is  only  one  full  circle  of  boxes, 
which  consist  of  five  private  boxes  on  each  side,  each  containing 
two  seats;  and  fifteen  open  boxes,  having  three  seats  in  each. 
The  fronts  are  painted  French  white,  with  gold  scroll  work,  and 
other  ornaments.  There  are  side  boxes  above  the  lower  tier,  the 
fronts  of  which  are  ornamented  with  gilt  scroll  work,  in  oblong 
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comparlmenU,  each  akeinAte  divisioii  having  a  lyre  io  iU  centiv, 
and  the  iiiteriuediate  ones  an  eagle  with  extended  wings  on  a  cup 
oc  vase.  The  gallery,  as  cualomary  b  minor  theatres,  is  remarkably 
8})acious,  and  will  hold  above  a  thousand  persons.  It  descends  to 
a  level  with  the  sfde  boxes  in  the  centre»but  from  its  principal  ele- 
vation it  is  continued  along  both  sides  over  them.  The  front  de- 
corations are  the  same  as  those  of  the  side  boxes.  Capacious 
loblties  are  attached  both  to  the  boxes  and  pit,  and  also  to  the 
gallery,  with  a  room  for  refreshment  in  each. 

The  ceiling  springs  from  the  four  extremities  of  the  front  of  the 
side  galleries.  The  centre  is  painted  in  imitation  of  a  sky,  with 
genii  on  the  verge  and  in  the  angles.  At  the  springing  points  are 
circular  tablets,  on  which  also  are  painted  cupids  or  genii,  in  various 
attitudes.  A  handsome  chandelier  depends  from  the  centre,  and 
there  ace  smaller  ones  suspended  from  brackets  over  the  stage  doors, 
which  are  continued  round  the  boxes.     All  the  lighting  is  by  gas. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  the  same  as  at  the  other  minor 
theatres,  and  half  price  is  taken.  The  receipts  of  the  house  when 
completely  filled,  amount  to  about  300/.  The  present  rent  is 
1,200/.  per  annum ;  the  taxes  are  about  800/. ;  and  the  insurance 
290/.  yearly. 

Returning  to  the  High-streeet,  and  near  St.  George*s  church  is 

The  MarthaUea  Prison. 

This  is  a  court  of  law  and  a  prison,  intended  at  first  for  the  de- 
termination of  causes  and  differences  among  the  king's  menial  ser- 
vants, and  was  under  the  control  of  the  knight  marshal  of  the 
royal  household,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Stowe  informs  us, 
<  that  in  the  year  1376,  the  50th  of  Edward  III.  Henry  Percy  being 
marshal,  kept  his  prisoners  in  the  city  of  London,  where  having 
committed  one  J.  Pendergest,  of  Norwich,  contrary  to  the  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London,  the  citizens,  by  persuasion  of  the  lord  Filz- 
walter,  their  standard  bearer,  took  armour,  and  ran  with  great 
rage  to  the  marshaPs  inn,  hro(ie  up  the  gates,  brought  out  the  pri- 
soner, and  conveyed  him  away,  intending  to  have  burnt  the  stocks 
in  the  midst  of  their  city,  but  they  first  sought  for  sir  Henry  Percy, 
to  have  punished  him,  as  I  have  noted  in  my  annals. 

'  Moreover,  about  the  feast  of  Easter,  next  following,  John, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  having  caused  all  the  whole  navy  of  England 
to  be  gathered  together  at  London,  a  certain  esquire  chanced  to 
kill  one  of  the  shipmen  :  which  act  the  other  shipmen  taking  in  ill 
part,  they  brought  their  suit  into  the  king's  court  of  M arshalsea, 
which  then,  as  happened,  saith  my  author,  was  kept  in  Southwark  ; 
but  when  they  perceived  that  court  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  mur- 
derer ;  and  farther,  that  the  king's  warrant  was  also  gotten  for  his 
pardon;  they,  in  great  fury,  rai:  to  the  house  wherein  the  mur- 
derer was  imprisoned,  broke  into  it,  and  brought  out  the  prisoner 
with  his  fetters  on  his  legs ;  Ihey  thrust  a  knife  to  his  heart,  and 
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stuck  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  hog.  After  this  they  tied  a  rope  to 
his  fetters,  and  drew  him  to  the  gallows,  where,  when  they  had 
hanged  him,  as  though  they  had  done  a  great  act,  they  caused  the 
trumpets  to  be  sounded  before  them  to  the  ships,  and  there,  in 
great  triumph,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day.* 

This  court  had  particular  cognisance  of  murders,  and  other 
offences  committed  within  the  king's  court ;  such  as  strikmg,  which 
was  anciently  puni9hable  by  the  loss  of  the  offending  hand.  Here 
also  persons  guilty  of  piracies,  and  other  offences  on  the  high  seas 
were  committed.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  still  continued,  though 
the  offenders  are  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  Execution  Dock,  Wapping. 

The  dispensation  of  the  law  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  King's 
Palace  Court,  is  by  the  following  judges  :  the  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  the  knight  marshal,  deputy  marshal,  steward,  &c.  The 
causes  are  conducted  by  four  counsel,  and  six  attornies ;  here  are 
also  six  marshalmen,  or  tipstaffs,  and  subordinate  officers.  The 
attornies  are  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  none  others  being  suffered 
to  practice  in  these  courts.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  twelve  miles 
round  Whitehall  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  London)  for  actions  of 
debt,  damages,  trespasses,  &c.  and  bubject  to  be  removed  to  a  . 
higher  court  of  law,  when  above  20/. 

Mr.  Howard  describes  the  old  prison  as  '  an  irregular  building 
(rather  several  buildings)  in  a  spacious  yard.  There  arc  in  the 
whole  near  sixty  rooms,  and  yet  only  six  of  them  left  for  common 
side  debtors. 

'  Mr.  AUnutt,  who  was  many  years  since  a  prisoner  here,  h^d, 
during  his  confinement,  a  large  estate  bequeathed  to  him.  He 
learned  sympathy  by  his  sufferings,  and  left  100/.  a  year  to  release 
poor  debtors  from  hence.     Many  are  cleared  by  it  every  year.' 

In  the  year  1381,  the  Kentish  rebels  broke  down  the  houses  of 
the  Marshalsea  and  KingV bench,  in  South wark  :  took  from  thence 
the  prisoners,  broke  down  the  house  of  sir  John  Immorlh,  the  mar- 
shal of  the  Marshalsea,  and  King's-bench,  &c.  In  1387,  the  11th 
of  Richard  the  Second,  after  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  king  kept 
a  great  council  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Marshalsea  of 
the  king  was  then  kept  at  Loughborough  upwards  of  six  days.  Sir 
Walter  Manny  was  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  in  the  22nd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  William  Brandon,  esq.  in  the  \ear  1504 ; 
during  his  presidency  the  prisoners  of  the  Marshalsea,  at  that  time 
removed  back  to  Southwark,  broke  out,  and  many  of  them  being 
taken,  were  executed  ;  especially  such  as  had  been  committed  for 
felony  or  treason. 

A  dangerous  insurrection  in  Southwark,  in  lt593,  was  occasioned 
by  the  serving  of  a  warrai  t  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  by  one  of 
the  knights  marshal's  men,  upon  a  feltmaker  s  servant,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  with  others,  that  had  been  accused 
to  his  lordship  by  the  knights  marshal's  man,   without  cause  o{ 
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offence.  The  officer  entered  the  house  where  the  warrant  was  to 
he  served,  with  a  dagger  drawn,  alarming  the  man's  wife  who  sat 
by  the  fire  with  a  young  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  after  having  taken 
the  prisoners,  committed  them  to  the  Marshalsea»  where  they  lay 
five  days  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  answer  the  supposed 
offence.  Upon  this  the  servants  of  the  felt-makers  made  this  a 
common  cause,  and  assembled  together  out  of  Bermondsey-strect 
and  Biackfriars,  with  a  great  number  of  men,  to  rescue  those  that 
were  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  The  pretence  of  their  meeting 
was  occasioned  by  a  play  on  the  sabbath ;  which,  besides  its  profa- 
nation, gave  opportunity  to  commit  various  disorders. 

The  lord  mayor,  sir  William  Webb,  hearing  of  the  tumult,  has- 
tened with  one  of  the  shei^iffs,  to,  the  scene  of  disorder;  and  having 
dismissed  the  multitude  by  proclamation,  seized  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  committed  them  to  prison,  to  be  farther  punished  as 
they  deserved  ;  he  sent  next  morning  for  the  deputy  and  constable 
of  the  borough,  with  others  who  were  present,  from  whom  he  found, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  occasion  of  the  riot 
had  been  through  the  misconduct  of  the  marshal's  men ;  and  to 
add  to  the  provocation,  when  the  populace  had  assembled,  the 
knight  marshaFs  men  having  sheltered  themselves  within  the  Mar- 
shalsea, issued  forth  with  their  daggers  drawn,  and  bastinadoes  in 
their  hands,  beating  innocent  passengers ;  and  afterwards  drew  their 
swords,  by  which  several  persons  were  slam ;  this  had  increased 
the  tumult. 

The  inhabitants  of  Southwark  also  complained  *  that  the  said 
marshaFs  men  were  very  unneighbourly  and  disdainful  among  them, 
refusing  to  pay  scot  and  lot  with  them,  or  any  other  duty  to  church 
or  commonwealth.'  The  lord  mayor  upon  these  informations 
applied  to  the  lord  treasurer,  that  they  might  be  admonished  of  their 
behaviour,  and  receive  more  discretion  in  serving  their  warrants.' 

The  lord  mayorapprehending  also  great  danger  in  the  city,  when 
the  apprentices  and  others  who  had  raised  the  insurrection  should 
be  punished,  it  having  been  generally  known  that  the  marshaFs 
men  gave  the  occasion,  wrote  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  urged  that 
their  punishment  should  be  impartial^  as  well  upon  the  knight 
roarshars  men,  who  excited  the  disorders  by  their  indiscreet  and 
violent  behaviour,  as  upon  the  rioters ;  adding,  that  in  case  it  were 
not  done,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  that  the  magistracy  had 
and  meant  to  take  to  keep  good  order ;  and  he  supposed  that  the 
magistrates  of  this  city  never  had  the  inhabitants  under  better  regu- 
lation, yet  they  were  in  doubt,  that  this  mischief  could  not  l>e 
thoroughly  abated  if  the  measure  recommended  was  not  adopted. 
The  lord  treasurer  attended  to  the  representation,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

Mr.  Bray  says,  'government  purchased  the  old  county  gaol,  called 
The  White  Lion,  for  4,000/  and  built  a  new  prison,  fitted  up  in 
1811,  of  which  Mr.  Nield  gives  this  accouut:  The  entrance  gate 
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fronts  the  Higb-street,  near  St.  Oeorge*8  church,  and  a  small  area 
leads  to  the  keepers  house.  Behind  it  is  a  brick  boilditig,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  contains  14  rooms,  in  a  double  row,  and 
three  upper  stories,  each  the  same  number.  They  are  about  10| 
feet  square,  81^  feet  hig^,  with  boarded  floors,  a  glazed  window  and 
fire  place  in  each,  intended  for  male  debtors.  Nearly  adjoining  to 
this  is  a  detached  building,  called  The  Tap,  which  has  on  the 
ground  floor  a  wine  room  and  beer  room.  The  upper  story  has 
three  rooms  for  female  debtors,  similar  to  those  for  men.** 

At  the  extremity  of  tlib  prison  b  a  small  court  yard  and  boilding 
for  Admiralty  prisoners,  and  a  chapel. 


CHAPTER  XXIf. 
MUtory  aud  Topogrmpky  of  St.  Savicmr'9  Pmrisk. 

rHB  original  name  of  the  church  of  this  parish  was  St.  Mary  Orery, 
or  over  the  river.  On  the  dissolution,  about  Christmas,  1&S9,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  of  the  church  which  had  belonged 
to  the  priory  here,  and  being  seconded  by  Stephen  tiardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  obtamed  it  by  purchase,  by  which  means  the 
conventual  church  has  been  preserved  to  this  time.  In  1541,  these 
two  parishes  were,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  into  one,  by  the 
new  name  of  St.  Saviour.  The  church  of  St.  Margaret  was  pulled 
down,  and  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  stood  by  the  priory 
church,  and  was  originally  a  chapel  to  it,  was  added  to  that  build- 
ing,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  south  aisle  until  the  late  repairs. 

This  parish  is  lar^e,  extending  from  Londrni -bridge  east,  to 
Gravel-lane  west,  and  is  divided  into  two  liberties;  liiat  of  th^ 
Borough  and  that  of  the  Clink.  Its  particular  bounds  are  as  fol- 
lows: commencing  at  the  south  foot  of  new  London  bridge; 
thence  south  to  a  little  below  St.  Thomas-street,  where  it  turns 
east  by  Queen-street  to  the  south  side  of  King-street,  thence  to 
High-street,  to  the  north  siile  of  Union-street,  and  after  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  side  of  the  same  street  to  Little  Guildford- 
street,  behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Suffolk-street, 
to  Gravel-lane  to  the  Falcon  dock. 

Si.  Smn&Hf*9  Ckurek. 
This  magnificent  church  is  tiailt  on  the  cathedral  alrntilgement. 
The  plan  is  cruciform  ;  it  consists  of  a  nate  with  its  aisles,  north 
and  south  transepts,  a  choir  and  aisles,  the  chapel  of  oar  Lady, 
and,  until  the  last  repair,  three  other  chapels  ;  at  the  intersection 
of  the  mure  and  transepts  are  four  strone  piers  for  the  support  of 
a  ceatittl  tower.  The  walls  are  built  of  ffint  and  stone,  repaired 
•  Vol.  iii.  p.  xxix.  ' 
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with  brick  work.  The  western  front  retaint  som^  of  the  origiDal 
features  :  by  the  means  of  fagade  walls  built  above  the  aisles,  and 
curiously  faced  with  squared  flints ;  the  elevation  assumes  a  square 
form,  at  the  angles  are  buttresses,  partly  square  and  partly  octan- 
gular, which  contain  staircases.  The  principal  doorway  in  the 
centre  has  a  handsome  frontispiece ;  it  consists  of  a  pointed  arch, 
the  mouldings  resting  on  small  columns  attached  to  the  jambs,  in- 
scribed witliin  a  larger  arch  of  a^  correspondent  character,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  pannelled  ;  the  spandrib  are  decorated 
with  quaterfoils  inscribed  in  circles,  and  the  whole  is  lM>unded  by  a 
square  moulding :  (he  door  is  oak,  richly  ornamented  with  pannels 
and  tracery  in  relief  ;  above  this  doorway  is  a  large  obtusely  arched 
window,  divided  by  mullions  into  lights,  and  subdivided  by  a  tran- 
som ;  the  tracery  has  been  very  tastelessly  modernized  ;  the  parapet 
and  gable  over  this  window  are  modern  ;  the  south  aisle  still  retains 
a  neat  window  of  three  lights,  with  original  tracery  in  the  head  of 
the  arch ;  the  window  in  the  northern  aisle  is  concealed  by  a 
dwelling  house  built  against  this  part  of  the  church.  The  south 
aisle  is  made  into  seven  divisions  ;  the  second  from  the  west  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  porch,  which,  when  perfect,  formed  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Uie  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century;  the  entrance  is 
double,  it  consists  of  two  trefoil  arches  resting  on  clustered  columns 
with  leaved  capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of  niches  of  different 
heights  to  accommodate  the  arch  in  which  they  are  formed  ;  in  the 
central  the  bracket  for  a  statue  still  remains ;  the  large  arch  is 
formed  of  numerous  receding  mouldmgs  springing  from  columns 
attached  to  the  jambs ;  the  lines  are  much  injured  through  time 
and  injudicious  repairs  :  the  upright  is  now  finished  with  a  modern 
parapet  and  coping;  in  Hollar*stime  it  had  a  gable  ornamented  with 
niches  and  circles ;  the  remaining  divisions  of  this  aisle  are  marked 
by  buttresses,  and  all  but  the  last  contains  pointed  windows  of  two 
lights  with  quaterfoils  in  the  heads  of  the  arches  ;  the  last  division 
has  a  window  of  larger  dimensions;  it  is  made  by  mullions  into  three 
lights,  and  the  head  of  the  arch  contains  circular  compartments  ;  it 
is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  muUioned  window, 
the  walls  are  finished  with  a  modern  parapet  ;  the  clerestory  is 
faced  with  brick,  and  contains  six  pointed  windows,  the  mullions. 
destroyed,  and  modem  architraves  of  stone  added ;  the  elevati<m  is 
finished  with  a  parapet  and  coping.  In  Hollar's  View,  the  tracery 
of  these  windows  is  represented  as  perfect,  and  the  parapet  as  well 
as  that  of  tlie  aisle,  as  embattled.  The  date  1703  is  on  a  tablet 
Bhovt  the  windows,  and  marks  the  period  of  the  alteration.  The 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept  has  three  loftv  windows,  each  divided 
into  three  lights  by  mullions,  and  the  head  of  the  arch  filled  with 
exquisitely  formed  tracery  ;  the  south  front  of  the  transept  once 
had  a  whidowof  large  dimensions,  and  equally  elegant  in  its  decora* 
tions,  the  arch  of  which,  part  of  the  jambs,  and  four  of  the  uprights 
still  remain.  Over  this  window,  on  a  fascia,  is  inscribed,  '  This  end 
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aiid  Ihe  east  fronts  were  repaired,  A.  d,  1735.The  east  wall  of  the 
transept  corresponds  with  the  western  one ;  the  finish  of  this  part  of 
the  church  is  also  modern ;  a  porch  was  formerly  situated  below  the 
south  window.  The  choir  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  between  April, 
1022,  and  April,  1825,  and  the  architecture  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored by  George  Gwilt,  esq.  F.  S.  A. ;  the  care  and  attention  be 
stowed  by  this  gentleman  in  assimilating  his  additions  with  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century*  are 
highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  research  ;  the  authorities  for  his 
new  works  are  derived  from  buildings  of  the  period,  and  as  a  whole 
it  forms  one  of  the  completest  restorations  in  the  country.  A  chapel, 
which  was  formerly  the  parish  church  of  St.  Alary  Magdalene, 
was  attached  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  the  walls  of  which  had 
been  injured  by  the  large  arches  that  had  been  made  in  its  walls 
at  the  Reformation  to  afford  a  communication  between  the  chapel 
and  the  church. 

This  chapel  shewed  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it 
had  three  windows  and  a  modern  doorway  in  the  south  wall,  and 
the  east  end  was  concealed  by  an  adjacent  house  ;  the  interior  was 
divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  three  arches  on  each  side,  resting 
on  clustered  columns ;  the  whole  building  was  entirely  taken  down 
hi  1822  ;  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  had  in  consequence 
to  be  made  good  ;  this  has  been  rebuilt  in  five  divisions  which  con^ 
tain  lancet-windows,  and  in  the  tliird  from  the  transept  is  a  pointed 
doorway  of  a  correct  and  bold  character,  the  oak  door  which  fills 
the  arch,  and  has  an  antique  appearance ;  the  strong  massive 
flying  buttresses  have  been  carefully  repaired,  and  a  block  cornice 
copied  from  an  original  example,  which  remained  in  a  division  east- 
ward of  the  destroyed  chapel,  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  added  as  a 
finish  to  the  walls  ;  the  clerestory  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  manner, 
the  materials  being  flint  and  Bath  stone,  most  curiously  bonded 
together,  the  form  of  the  cross  being  introduced  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible; the  larger  buttresses  have  lofty  pannels  attached  to  them,  which 
are  copied  from  one  existing  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
although  of  a  period  more  recent  than  the  main  building,  form  a 
Yery  handsome  and  appropriate  finish  to  the  buttresses:  the  glazing 
of  the  windows  in  circles  and  lozenges,  in  imitation  of  the  earliest 
specimens,  is  one  instance  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  additions. 
The  remainder  of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  east 
end,  are  greatly  concealed  by  adjacent  buildings;  the  bishop's 
chapel  is  a  small  building  formed  by  a  continuation  of  one  of  Uic 
aisles  of  the  Lady  chapel ;  it  displays  specimens  of  tlie  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  was  much  injured  by  the  fire  in  1668» 
and  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  being  doomed  to  destruction  to 
make  way  for  the  approach  to  the  new  London  bridge.  The  east 
front  of  the  church  is  an  entirely  new  design  by  Mr.  Gwilt ;  it  de- 
serves great  attention  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
general  correctness  of  the  detail.     At  the  angles  are  squai^  biAtres- 
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•es,  the  sides  relieved  with  niches ;  the  finish  of  each  is  very  tasteful, 
it  consists  of  a  pinnacle,  formed  of  an  open  arcade  ranged  in  an 
octagon,  and  crowned  with  a  dwarf  spire ;  between  these  buttresses 
is  a  treble  Ian  et  window,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  gable 
in  which  is  a  handsome  circular  window  ;  on  the  apex  is  a  beautiful 
foliated  cross,  forming  an  appropriate  finish  to  this  front  of  the 
church.     Beneath  this  is  the  following  inscription  : 
This  cross,  the  last  stone 
towards  the  rebuildins?  of  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  of  this  charcb, 
was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the 
Wardens  and  Gentlemen  composing 
the  Committee  of  Church  repairs, 
BY  Gborob  Sadler,  Esq. 
Warden  of  the  Great  Account. 
Sept.  17,  Gboror  Gwilt, 

1884.  Architect. 

Having  brought  the  reader  from  the  west  front  to  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  by  the  south  side,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
proceed  ui  a  retrograde  direction  to  arrive  at  the  point  from  which 
we  started.  The  north  side  of  the  church  is  greatly  concealed  by 
warehouses,  which  contain  extensive  vestiges  of  the  ancient  monastic 
buildings  ;  the  aisle  and  clerestory  of  the  choir  have  been  repaired 
by  Mr.  Gwilt,  and  assimilate  with  the  opposite  side;  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  John  fills  the  angle  between  the  choir  and  tran- 
sept :  it  is  now  used  as  the  vestry.  The  transept  has  been  greatly 
modernized,  and  the  south  wall  brought  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, and  supported  midway  on  an  arch  ;  the  original  pointed  win- 
dows have  been  deprived  of  their  tracery,  and  brick  instead  of 
stone  is  the  material  which  was  used  in  the  recesses ;  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  and  the  clerestory  have  been  rebuilt  or  rather 
faced  with  brick,  in  a  dull  tasteless  style,  but  the  mullions  of  the 
windows  have  however  been  preserved.  Near  the  transept  are  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  Norman  doorway,  encircled  with  diagonal 
and  other  rich  mouldings,  an  almost  solitary  vestige  of  the  original 
Norman  church ;  this  doorway  formed  the  communication  between 
the  church  and  the  cloisters.  The  tower  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  church  is  a  bold  and  massive  structure,  without  heavi- 
ness  ;  it  is  in  two  principal  stories,  each  of  which  has  two  whidows 
in  every  face,  divided  into  compartments  by  mullions ;  in  the  south 
front,  the  two  upper  windows  have  been  partially  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  the  clock ;  an  embattled  parapet  finishes  the  wall,  and  at 
each  angle  is  an  octangular  turret  crowned  with  a  lofty  crocketted 
pinnacle  ending  in  a  vane ;  the  tower  was  substantially  repaired, 
and  the  pinnacles  rebuilt  in  1825,  which  date  is  on  the  vanes. 

Having  surveyed  the  entire  exterior  of  the  church,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  the  arch  attached  to  the  west  end,  which  is  a 
vestige  of  (he  gate  of  the  close  that  still  retains  its  ancient  appella- 
tion, though  confounded  with  the  name  of  a  modern  proprietor. 
Entering  the  west  door,  the  nave  is  the  first  object  erf  attention  ;  and 
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here  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  the  organ  and  its  screen  encroach 
considerably  upon  the  limits  of  the  ancient  nave,  which  originally 
extended  to  the  transept.  On  each  side  are  seven  acutely  pointed 
arches^  springing  from  circular  pillars,  to  which  are  attached  small 
cylinders ;  above  these  arches  is  a  second  story  of  trefoil  and 
pointed  arches  in  blank,  a  rather  unusual  mode  of  constructing  the 
gallery  story ;  oyer  this  is  the  third  or  clerestory,  which  being  occu- 
pied by  the  windows  noticed  in  the  exterior,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  further.  The  ceiling  is  oak,  vaulted  and  groined  with 
numerous  intersections,  forming  a  tasteful  and  harmonious  design  ; 
at  the  points  of  intersection  are  bosses  with  various  scriptural  de- 
vices and  armorial  bearings ;  the  arches  of  the  vault  spring  fiom 
corbels  representing  angels.  The  aisles  are  simply  vaulted  in  stone 
with  arches  and  cross  springers.  The  north  transept  has  a  similar 
ceiling  to  the  nave,  and  the  southern,  a  modern  plaister  ceiling  put 
up  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  fell  down  some  years  ago.  The 
four  beautiful  arches  which  sustain  the  tower,  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration;  the  archivolts  of  the  eastern  arch  rest 
on  corbels,  carved  with  the  heads  of  a  king  and  queen ;  and 
the  western  arch  have  in  like  manner  a  king  and  bishop.  The 
choir  in  its  restored  state,  shews  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  each  side  are  five  pointed 
arches^  the  archivolts  are  moulded  and  spring  from  circular 
pillars ;  the  second  story  like  the  nave,  has  pointed  arches,  forming 
an  arcade,  and  the  third,  or  clerestory,  is  rendered  highly  oma- 
mental  by  open  screens  composed  of  three  lancet  arches  before 
every  window  ;  the  roof  is  an  acutely  pointed  vault,  groined  with 
arches  and  cross  springers,  with  handsome  bosses  at  the  intersections. 
The  east  wall  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  altar  screen,  composed 
of  series  of  niches  which  still  retain  some  of  their  pristine  features, 
although  the  canopies  have  been  chipped  to  a  plane  surface,  when 
the  late  altar  screen  was  set  up.  On  the  removal  of  that  unsiffhlly 
termination  to  the  choir,  the  present  screen  was  discovered,  and  has 
since  been  cleaned ;  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  f  rom  1 500  to  1 528,  whose  favourite  device,  the 
pelican,  exists  in  the  ornamental  cornice  which  finishes  the  screen, 
and  was  still  more  prominent  on  the  soffite  of  the  old  eastern  window. 
Above  this  screen  a  lancet  window  of  three  arches,  fronted  by  an 
open  screen,  forms  an  appropriate  finish,  filling  up  the  entire  waH 
to  the  roof.  The  aisles  are  vaulted  in  the  same  style  as  the  choir. 
The  Lady  Chapel  is  made  in  length  into  three,  and  in  breadth  into 
four  aisles,  by  six  groups  of  clustered  columns;  the  roof  is  an 
acutely  arched  vault,  groined  in  compartments :  at  the  north  east 
extremity  are  the  remains  of  an  altar.  The  Bishop's  Chapel  is  di- 
vided from  the  present  by  a  pointed  arch ;  it  has  a  modern  ceiling 
of  plaister. 

The  part  now  used  for  divine  service,  comprehends  the  ancient 
choir,  and  two  arches  of  the  nave,  the  organ  with  its  snpportiig 
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gallery  occupying  another ;  the  transepts,  until  late,  were  used,  hut 
they  have  heen  walled  off  from  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  repairs, 
which  have  never  taken  place ;  at  present,  the  whole  has  a  dis- 
graceful appearance,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gwilt'a 
plans  for  restoring  the  building,  will  be  carried  into  effect  without 
further  delay.  The  interior  of  this  church  shews,  at  present,  a 
very  unusual  state  for  a  builduig  of  the  establishment. 

Dimensions, 

ft.    in 

Length  of  nave , . . . .    130    6 

Width  of  nave,  uicluding  the  aisle 58     9 

Length  of  choir 78    6 

Width  of  choir,  including  the  aisles 60     6  ^ 

Length  of  Virgm's  chapel 60     9  * 

Width  of  ditto 41     0 

Length  of  Bishop's  chapel « , . . . .     34     0 

Widthofditto    17    3 

Length  of  north  transept 36    0 

Widthofditto 24    0 

Length  of  south  transept •••     41     0 

Width  of  ditto 24     0 

Length  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel  (destroyed) 51     6 

Width  of  ditto 41     0 

Length  of  St.  John's  chapel  from  the  vestry 26    0 

Widthofditto 20     3 

Entire  length  of  church,  clear  of  walls 284    3 

Ditto,  includuig  walls.. 292     3 

Width,  clear  of  walls,  at  the  transepts 113    0 

Ditto,  including  walls * 123     0 

Height,  within  the  church 47    0 

Ditto,  tower  and  pinnacles 150     0 

The  tower  contains  twelve  of  the  most  melodious  and  deep  toned 
bells  in  Great  Britain,  the  tenor  bemg  only  half  a  note  higher  than 
St.  Paul's  great  bell. 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Gower  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  but  which  was  probablv  originally  a  chapel  dedicated  to  some 
saint.  This  monument  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  the  pedestal  en- 
riched with  a  row  of  upright  niches,  with  arched  heads,  enclosmg 
five  sweeps.     A  fascia  above  is  thus  inscribed  : 

Hie  jacet  JohairoU  Gower,  Armiger,  Aogloram  Poeta  celeberrimns,  ac  boic 
McroediBcio  l>eiiefactor  inaignis  temporiboi  Edw.  III.  et  Rich.  11. 

Here  lietb  John  Gower,  Eaq.  a  celebrated  Engl'ish  poet,  alao  a  benefactor  to 
Ibii  Mcred  edifice,  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.  and  Richard  II. 

Two  buttresses  spring  from  the  floor,  and  bound  the  monument 
at  the  head  and  foot ;  between  these  is  a  canopy  composed  of  three 
arches,  gracefully  pointed,  and  each  inclosmg  five  sweeps;  they  art 
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carved  with  canopies  of  an  elegant  form,  richly  crocketted,  and 
between  each  arch  is  a  pinnacle.  Behind  the  arches  are  two  series 
of  pannels,  with  arched  heads  enclosing  three  sweeps ;  the  whole  is 
finblied  with  a  frieze  and  cornice  ;  on  the  ledger  of  the  altar  tomb 
lies  the  effigies  of  the  poet  in  a  long  close  gown  wrapped  round  his 
feet,  which  rest  on  a  lion.  Round  the  head  a  cornice  of  roses,  and 
the  neck  is  adorned  with  a  collar  of  SS*s.  The  head  of  the  statue 
lies  on  the  works  of  the  poet,  instead  of  a  pillow,  in  three  volumes, 
labelled  *  Vox  clamantis/ <  Speculum  Meditantis/ and  '  Confessio 
A  mantis/  At  the  foot  of  the  effigy,  within  the  monument,  are  the 
arms  and  crest  of  Gower,  viz : 

Argent  on  a  chevron  azure,  three  leopards  faces,  or.    Crest,  on 
a  chapeau  guies,  turned  up  ermine,  a  talbot  sejant  proper.      On 
.  the  back  of  the  monument,  just  above  the  effigy,  is  a  long  pannel, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

ARMIOBR  aCUTHM  NIHIL  A  MODO  PUT  TIBI  TUTCJlT, 
RBDDIDIT  IMHOLUTVM,  MORTI  OENBRALI  TRIBUTUlf, 
BPIRITU8  BXUTOM  SB  GUADBAT  B8SB  80LCTUM, 
EST  UBI  VIS  TUTUM  RBGNUM  SIVB  LABB  STATUTUM. 

On  a  smaller  pannel  near  the  head, — 

HOC  YIRI 
IRTBR  INCLTT08  MBMORANDI 
MONUMBNTUM  SRPOLCHRALf 
RB9TAORARI  PROPRIIS  IMPBNSU 
PAROCHIA   nUJUS  MBOLJ! 
CURATBRUNT, 
«  A.D.  MDCCXCVIII. 

And  (m  a  corresponding  one  at  the  foot,  the  following: 

C  GuLiBLMO  Day, 
Capellarifl   }     & 

I  GULIBLMO  WiNCRWORTH, 

CGolibluo  Swainb, 
Castodibus  i     & 

(  Datidb  Durib. 
Aotante  bamiblimo  Pastore  Davids  Gilson. 

Above  are  three  niches,  painted  with  female  figures,  bearing 
scrolls ;  they  are  usually  styled  Charity,  Mercy,  and  Pity,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  personifications  of  these  virtues.  On  the 
scrolls  are  inscriptions*  as  follows  : 

PITT. 

Pour  la  Pttie,  Jesa  regarde 

EC  tieDs  cest  ami  eo  saafve  garde. 

Jesa !  for  thy  companion  sake  look  down, 

And  gaard  this  aoul  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

MBRCY. 

Oh  bon  Jesa  1  faile  Mercy, 
Al'  ame  dont  le  corps  gist  icy. 

Oh,  good  Jesu !   Mercy  stiew 
To  him  whose  l>ody  ties  l)elow. 
*  The  translations  of    these  inscriptions  are  taken    from  Mr.   Nightingale's 
account  of  the  charcb 
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CHiRITT. 

Ed  toy  qui  ef  Fits  de  Dieu  k  Pere 
daufve  aoit  qui  gist  tours  ceit  Pierre. 
May  he  who  liei  beneath  thii  stone 
Be  savM  in  (bee,  God's  only  son. 

The  ceiling  of  the  canopy  is  richly  and  elegantly  groined  and 
springs  from  the  arches  of  the  canopy,  which,  having  no  supporters, 
are  formed  into  pendants  in  the  front;  which,  with  corresponding 
ones  at  the  back,  sustain  the  groining.  The  whole  of  the  m<mument 
was  ODce  handsomely  painted  and  gilt;  it  is  now  much  out  of 
repair,  having  suffered  from  damp.* 

In  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  eastward  from  the  altar,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  Andrews.  He  is  represented  lying  on  a  fine  black 
and  white  marble  tomb,  habited  as  prelate  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  in  his  scarlet  robes,  in  full  proportion  ;  a  monument  raised  at 
his  feet,  on  which  are  placed  his  arms  between  two  small  figures  of 
Justice  and  Fortitude ;  and  within  a  garter  superscribed,  *  Honi  soii 
qui  mal  y  pense^^  &c.     The  tomb  has  the  following  inscription  : 

'  Sept  81  die  Luns,  hora  matutina  ferequarta,  Lancelotui  Andrews,  episcopvs 
Wintoniensis,  meritissimam  Lumen  Orbis  Christiani  mortuus  est, 
Ephemeris  Laudiana, 
Anno  Domini  1696,  setatis  sun  71. 

K\  the  head  of  the  tomb  : 

Monuroentum  quod  hoc  restitutum.    Aooo  1764. 
A  plain  monument  in  the  north  wall,  in  memory  of  John  Morton, 
M.  A,     Ob.  Sept.  17,  1631. 

Sir  John  Shorter,  knight,  who  died   lord  mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  the  4th  of  September,  1688,  aged  64  years.     Also  dame 
Isabella,  hb  wife,  obiit  January,  1703,  aged  72  years. 
On  a  stone,  under  the  Grocers*  arms: 

Garret  some  called  him,  but  that  was  too  high. 
His  name  is  Garrard,  who  now  here  doth  lye : 
He  in  his  youth  was  toss'd  with  many  a  wave, 
But  now  at  port  arrived,  rests  in  his  grave. 
The  church  he  did  frequent  while  he  had  breath, 
And  wish'd  to  lie  therein  after  his  death. 
Weep  not  for  him,  since  he  is  gone  l)efore 
To  Heaven,  where  grocers  there  are  many  more.* 

Here  also,  on  the  2Blh  of  November,  1807,  was  buried  Abraham 
Newland,  esq.  fifty  years  the  faithful  and  diligent  cashier  to  the 
Rank  of  England.  A  neat  slab,  from  a  design  by  J.  Soane,  esq. 
is  placed  in  the  chapel  to  his  memory. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  were  the  following  monu- 
ments : — 

Ou  the  east  side  of  tins  chapel  was  a  marble  monument,  adorned 
with  two  composite   pilasters,  entablature,  and  demi-statue ;  and 

^  It  b  to  Im  hoped  that  the  parish       this   monument,  with  their  church,  to 
will  follow  the  eicellent  example  re-       its  original  beauty, 
corded  in  the  inscriptions,  and  restore 
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below,  under  two  arches,  the  following   inscription,   enriched  with 
two  termini  and  a  cherub  : 

<  This  monoment  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  John  Biogbam,esq,  tadler  to 
queen  Elisabeth  aod  king  James,  who  was  a  good  benefactor  to  this  parish  and 
free-school.  He  departed  thb  life  in  September,  1625,  in  the  75th  year  of  bis 
age,  and  his  body  lies  buried  in  the  vault  before  this  monument,  where  itexp^u 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.* 

William  Emerson,  *  who  departed  out  of  this  life  the  27th  of 
June,  anno  1575,  in  the  year  of  his  age  92.'  This  pleasing  little 
monument  is  decorated  with  a  diminutite  emaciated  figure,  lying  in 
a  shroud,  on  a  mat.  The  excellence  of  the  sculpture  is  almost 
equal  to  the  best  plaster  casts.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  Vir- 
gin's chapel. 

A  handsome  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  this  church ;  a  '  pious  and  painful 
mmbter,'  who  died  June  6, 1762,  aged  35,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Bishop's  Chapel,  ui  bishop  Andrews's  vault.  The  head  of  the  de- 
ceased has  much  expression. 

In  this  chapel  was  a  gravestone  ten  feet  in  length,  on  which  was 
formerly  a  border  and  figure  in  brass  of  a  bishop  in  his  pontificali- 
bus,  supposed  to  have  been  for  William  Wickham,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  \%ho  died  in  1595. 

In  the  chancel  and  middle  aisle,  neai*  the  altar,  is  a  monument 
of  black  and  white  mafrble,  adorned  with  pyramidal  figures,  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  arch ;  under  which  are  the  figures  of  the  alderman 
and  his  two  wives  and  children  below  in  a  kneeling  posture,  (fenced 
\tith  iron  fail  and  banister)  with  this  inscription  oa  the  south 
side: 

'  Peter  Humble,  gentleman,  dedicates  this  monnment  Co  the  pious  memory  of 
Richard  Humble,  alderman  of  London,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  to  John 
Pierson,  of  Nathing,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  gentleman,  by  whom  lie  had  issue 
two  sons,  John,  who  died  young,  and  the  aDove  named  Peter,  now  living;  also 
four  daughters, Catherine,  Weltham,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth,  who  survived  the 
other  three,  and  was  interred  wiih  her  father  April  18,  1616.  Richard  leftlsabri 
Jiis  second  wife,  widow,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hinclimmon,  of  Hen- 
ley, in  the  county  of  York,  gentleman ;  bequeathing  lo  the  poor  of  this  parish 
61,  4t.  per  annum  for  ever,  out  of  the  tenements  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  thf: 
Three  Crown-gate^  in  Southwark.* 

And  on  the  north  side  of  this  monument  are  these  lines: 

Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see. 

Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day. 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had, 

Even  so  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun 
Drawn  out,  and  cut  and  so  is  done. 

The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  tdasteth. 

The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth. 

The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 

The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies.' 
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Edward  Robinson  Brewer  died  20th  of  July,  1652,  and  hit  two 
tons,  Edward  and  Richard.     The  gravestone  is  thus  inscribed : 
Underneath  this  stone  lie  three, 
Join'd  by  consanguinity ; 
The  Aitber  he  did  lead  the  way, 
"  (His  sons  made  haste,  death  could  not  stay.) 

The  eldest  son  the  neit  did  go, 
The  younger  might  in  vain  say  no. 
But  as  they  all  received  their  breath. 
So  did  they  soon  resign  to  death. 
For  to  enjoy  that  heavenly  rest. 
Which  is  ordain'd  for  those  who're  blest. 

In  the  north  aisle  are  two  old  tombs,  in  the  wail  near  the  east 
end,  the  plates  with  the  inscriptions  being  stolen  away ;  one  is  sup- 
posed to  have  l>een  erected  in  memory  of  Thomas  Cure,  esq.  sadier 
to  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  1588  ; 
the  second  to  *  Mark  Proudfoot,  gentleman,  servant  to  king  James 
and  the  late  king  Charles  sixty  years.  Obiit  20  March,  1657, 
aged  80.' 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  neat  marble  slab  was  placed  under  the 
arch  of  the  first  of  these  small  altar  tombs;  it  is  inscribed  as 
follows : 

Thomas  Cure,  esq.  of  Southwark, 
Obiit  24  May,  1588. 
Elizabetha,  tibi  prioceps,  servibit  equorum 
A  sellis  curns  quern  lapis  iste  tegit 
Serviit  Edwardoregi  Marieeque sorori 
Principibus  magna  est  laus  placuisse  tubus 
Convixit  cunctis  charus.    Respublica  curaa 
Semper  erat  euro  commoda  plebis  erant 
Dum  vixit  Iribui  senibus  aleudis 
Nummorum  in  sumptu9  annua  donadomos. 
Obiit  24  die  Maii,  An.  Dom.  1588. 

A  little  farther  westward  in  the  wall,  a  monument  adorned  with 
two  square  columns  and  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the 
demi-figures  of  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  and  the  figures  of  six 
children  below  in  a  kneeling  posture  ;  a  winged  death's  head,  &c. 
The  inscription : 

An  epitaph  upon  John  Trehearne,*  Gentleman  Porter  to  king  James  I 

Had  kings  a  power  to  lend  their  subjects  breath, 

Trebearne,  thou  should'st  not  be  cast  down  by  death ; 

Thy  royaJ  master  still  would  keep  thee  then. 

But  length  of  days  are  l>eyond  reach  of  men ; 

Nor  wealth,  nor  strength,  nor  great  nien*s  love  con  ease 

The  wound,  death's  arrows  make,  for  thou  bast  these : 

Inthy  kind's  court,  good  place  to  thee  is  given. 

Whence  thou  sfaalt  go  the  king's  court  of  heaven. 

This  monument  is  in  a  most  shameful  state  of  decay,  through  neg- 
ligence. 

*  The  arms  of  Trebearne  contain  one  in  the  introducing  of  three  heamee 

of  those  punning  allusions,  which  at  one  or  herons,  evidently  in  allusion  Co 

time  were  thought  to  be  indications  of  the  name, 
extraordinary  wit  and  genius.    It  consists 
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In  the  norlh  transept  is  a  monument  of  marble,  and  other  stone, 
adorned  with  columns,  entablature,  and  arched  pediments  of  the 
Ionic  order ;  also  the  figure  of  the  deceased,  habited  in  a  gown  lined 
with  fur,  and  cumbent ;  his  head  reposing  on  the  palm  of  hb  right 
hand,  in  the  left  a  book;  also  a  cherub.     The  epitaph : 

Here  Lockyer  lies  intert'd,  enough  i  his  name, 

Speakt  one,  halh  few  competitors  in  fame; 

A  name  so  great,  so  gen'ral,  it  may  scorn 

Inscriptions,  which  do  vulvar  tombs  adorn. 

A  diminution  'tis  to  write  in  verse. 

His  eulogies,  which  most  men*s  mouths  rehearse; 

His  virtues  and  his  pillsare  so  well  known, 

Thst  envy  can't  confine  them  under  stone; 

But  they'll  survive  his  dust,  and  not  expiie 

Till  all  things  else,  at  th'  universal  fire. 

This  verse  is  lost,  his  pills  embalm  him  safe, 

To  future  times,  without  an  epitaph. 

Deceased  April  26,  A,  D.  1672,  aged  72. 
Adjoining  this  monument  is  the  figure  of  a  knight  templar  formed 
of  woiod,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  his  sword  drawn  and  held  across  his 
breast.  At  his  feet  the  remains  of  some  animal  not  easily  distin- 
guishable. Probably  William  Warren,  earl  of  Surry,  who  went  to  Je- 
rusalem during  the  crusades,  was  slain  in  battle  in  1148,  and  said  to 
have  been  buried  within  these  walls.  This  figure  is  now  placed  erect 
A  very  graceful  neat  monument  of  white  marble  veined  with  blue, 
adorned  with  two  pilasters,  entablature,,  and  pediment;  a  bust 
onder  a  canopy  curtain,  between  the  figures  of  two  babes  weeping ; 
also  cherubim,  cartouches,  death  heads,  and  this  inscription  : 

To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Blisse  of  this  parish,  a  faithful  friend  and  most 
affectionate  husband.  His  wife  Elizabeth,  out  of  a  just  sense  of  her  loss,  bath 
caused  this  monument  to  l>e  erected  as  the  last  testimony  of  her  \o\e.  He  died 
ftuddenly  the  4th  of  August,  and  was  buried  underneath,  the  12th  of  the  same 
month,  A.  D.  1703,  eetat.  67,  conjug.  29.  Also  dame  Elizabeth  Mathews,  wife  of 
the  aforesaid  Richard  Blisse,  and  relict  of  sir  George  Mathews,  knt.  who  departed 
this  life  the  lOih  of  January,  1729-30,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

A  gravestone  in  the  area,  near  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  of 
grey  marble,  inscribed  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  who  was  for  neai 
1 1  years  one  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  (as  his  father  had  been  for  23  years) 
He  was  also  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  2d  troop  of  guards. 
Ob.  28  April,  1702. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  handsome  tablet  of  veined 
marble,  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  of  A,  Morgan, 
esq.  of  Savage-gardens,  London.  He  died  at  Dulwich,  October 
13,  1818,  aged  71.  The  above  gentleman  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  history  of  this  parish. 

Here  was  also  buried  Thomas  Yong,  Clarencieux  king  at  arms, 
William,  lord  Scales;  John  Buckland,  glover,  1625;  with  this 
epitaph : 

Not  twice  ten  years  of  age  a  weary  breathj 
Have  1  exchanged  for  a  happy  death. 
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My  coarse  lo  short,  Ibe  longer  is  my  rest, 
God  takes  them  soonest  whom  he  loveth  best. 
For  he  that's  bom  to-day  and  dies  to-morrow, 
Loseth  some  time  of  rest,  but  more  of  sorrow. 

Tlie  living  may  be  called  a  rectory  impropriate,  the  churchwar- 
dens receivmg  tithes  since  the  32nd  of  Henry  VUl.  to  the  year 
1672,  when  the  parish  of  Christchurch  being  taken  out  of  this,  the 
tithes  ceased ;  but  the  churchwardens  had  power  granted  them 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  13th  of  Charles  H.  1661,  to 
raise  (in  lieu  of  those  tithes)  and  levy  upon  the  parish  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 350/.  per  annum,  to  be  applied  to  two  preaching  chaplains 
each  100/.  per  annum ;  to  the  master  of  the  free-school  30/.  per 
annum ;  and  Uie  residue  to  be  laid  out  in  the  reparation  of  the 
church. 

The  parish  have  subsequently  increased  the  salaries  of  the  chap* 
tains  to  200/.  per  annum  each. 

In  this  church  was  interred,  without  any  memorial,  that  eminent 
dramatic  poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  who  died  of  the  plague  August 
19,  1626;  and  in  the  church-yard  is  interred  another  poet,  Philip 
Massinger;  the  comedians  attended  him  to  his  grave.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  strictest  search,  that  a  stone,  or  inscription  of  any 
kind,  marked  the  place  where  his  dust  was  deposited ;  even  the 
memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with  a  pathetic  brevity  which 
accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure  and  humble  passages  of  his 
life :  '  March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger,' 
No  flowers  were  flung  into  his  grave ;  no  elegies  'soothed  his  hover- 
ing spirit  ;*  and  of  all  the  admirers  of  his  talents  and  his  worth,  none 
but  sir  Aston  Cockayne  dedicated  a  line  to  his  memory.* 

Respecting  the  parish  books,  Mr.  Nightingale  makes  the  follow- 
hig  observations,  '  The  ill-judged  zeal  of  the  bishop  of  this  diocese, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  what  he  denominated 
Popish  superstition,  committed  to  the  flames  all  those  parochial  re- 
cords which  were  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  if  the  classical 
purity  of  that  comprehensive  language  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
associated  with  the  real  or  stipposed  errors  and  wickedness  of  the 
times  preceding  the  reformation.  The  order  for  this  act  of  bigotted 
superstition,  for  bigotry  may  be  exercised  even  against  bigotry  itself, 
and  it  is  possible  to  be  superstitious  even  in  an  abhorrence  of  fana- 
ticism, is  as  follows.'t 

*  May  31,  1561.  All  the  church  books  in  Latin,  ordered  to  be 
defaced,  according  to  the  injunctions  given  by  the  bishop."! 

This  iconoclastic  zeal  has,  therefore,  for  ever  closed  from  our 
investigation,  the  earliest  records  of  the  history  of  the  priory  and 
subsequent  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy. 

A  more  wise  and  useful  innovation,  as  it  might  have  been,  and 

*  GifGord's  Life  of  Massinger,  p.  t  Will.  Home,  dean  of  Darham, 
slv.  consecrated    bishop    of    Wincheater, 

t  Nightingale's  St.  Saviour,  p.  4.         Feb.  16,  1561,  died  June  1,  1580, 
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doubtless  was  denominated  sacrilege,  was  a  previous  order,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1559,  to  dispose  of  the  '  Popish  vestments  to* 
wards  defraying  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  church,'  &c.  These 
consisted  of '  two  altar  cloths  and  a  vestment  of  black  velvet  and 
crimson  satten,  with  lyans  of  silver  and  knobs  of  gold ;  a  deacon 
and  sub-deacon *s  cope  and  vestments,  of  green  velvet  and  crimson, 
with  flowers  of  gold  ;  a  variety  of  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  to 
the  amount  of  14i.  68,  Sd,,  besides  all  the  copper  and  brass  uten- 
sils, except  such  as  were  wanted  for  the  communion,  with  the  arti- 
cles following :  a  painted  cloth,  which  was  before  the  *  rood,'  7f. ; 
two  altar-cloths  of  white  fustian,  IQs. ;  two  ditto  of  white  damask, 
with  flowers  of  green  and  gold,  21«. ;  two  ditto  of  green  and  white 
satten,  with  letters  of  gold,  58f. ;  one  satten  ditto,  175.,  with  various 
other  things.' 

Cowls,  hoodi,  and  habits,  with  (heir  wearers  (osa*d 

And  flutter*d  into  rags. — Milton. 

Priory  of  St,  Mary  Overy. 

Stow  informs  us,  from  a  tradition  delivered  to  him  by  Linsted,  the 
last  prior,  and  who  surrendered  the  house  to  king  Henry  VIII.  that 
there  was,  long  before  the  conquest,  a  house  of  sisters,  founded  by 
a  maiden  lady  named  Mary,  and  endowed  by  her  with  the  profits 
of  a  ferry  across  the  Thames ;  that  afterwards  it  was  converted  by 
a  noble  lady  of  the  name  of  Swithen  into  a  college  of  priests,  who, 
in  place  of  the  ferry,  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Thames,  of 
timber,  and  kept  it  in  repair.  Mr.  Bray,  llie  historian  of  the  county, 
very  justly  remarks,  that  <  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  priests 
would  build  a  bridge,  if  thev  were  able  to  do  so,  by  which  the  pro- 
fits of  iheir  ferry  would  be  destroyed,  and  they  would  lose  the  means 
of  maintaining  it,  when  built.  Switheu  has  been,  in  all  other 
instajices,  considered  as  the  name  of  a  man.'* 

Bishop  Tannerf  observes,  that  this  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  house  here  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority  in 
print  or  manuscript  that  had  occurred  to  him,  and  must  depend  on 
the  story  told  to  that  good  old  antiquary,  Stow ;  that,  according  to 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  canons  regular  (then  newly  come  into 
England)  were  placed  het«,  and  by  bishop  Giffard,  according  to 
the  Hist.  Maj.  Winton;  but  the  bishop  observes,  that  this  last  ac- 
count is  inconsistent  with  what  had  been  said  two  pages  before,  that 
bishop  Giffard  was  then  in  exile  (which  in  truth  he  then  was,  and 
had  been  for  some  years,  for  refusing,  after  the  king  had  appointed 
hkn  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  vacant  in  1070  by  the  death  of  bishop 
Walkelyn,  to  receive  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  York, 
after  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  refused  to  perform  that 
office,  and  he  continued  in  exile  till  1107).  *And  wlielher,'  days 
bishop  Tan neri  Uhis  bishop  was  at  any  other  time  founder,  there 

^  Vol.  ill.  p.  559.  t  Notitia    Monastica  art,  SoQth- 

wark. 
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IS  reason  to  doubt ;  no  deed  to  that  effect  having  yet  appeared^  no 
hint  to  that  purport  in  his  own  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  church 
of  Stoke  Pogis  to  this  priory,  nor  m  the  annals  of  Waverly  abbey, 
that  kind  of  chronicle  not  being  usually  silent  in  regard  to  acts  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  their  founder.' 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt,  that  in  1106  this  founda- 
tion was  renewed  for  canons  regular,  by  William  Pont  d*Arc)bi  and 
William  Dauncey,  two  Norman  knights,  and  that  tins  bishop^  when 
he  obtained  quiet  possession  of  his  see  in  1107»  assisted  them,  and 
built  the  nave  of  their  church ;  on  which  account,  perhaps,  some 
have  called  him  the  founder.  In  theMonastican  Angliconum*  is  a 
grant,  or  more  properly  a  confirmation  to  this  priory,  by  king  Ste- 
phen, of  the  stone  house,  in  Dowgate,  which  had  been  the  residence 
of  William  Pont  d'Arch. 

In  consequence  of  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  14th  of  king 
John,  mentioned  before ,t  the  prior  and  convent  built  a  place  in 
which  they  celebrated  divine  service,  till  their  own  was  rebuilt ;  and 
this  they  called  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  priory  was  rebuilt  not  many  years  after  by  tlie  munificence 
of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Wiuchester  (so  made  in  1205),  who 
also  erected  a  spacious  chapel,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, which  afterwards  became  the  parish  church  of  th^t  name, 
and  was  afterwards  made  the  south  aisle  of  the  priory  church.  In 
1273,  Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  granted  thirty  days  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  contribute  to  the  erection  of  this  church.j 

The  priory  was  agau^  burnt  or  damaged  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  was  rebuilt  or  repaired  in  that  or  the  succeeding 
reign. 

It  is  probable  that  cardinal  Beaufort  (s(m  of  John  of  Ohent^  duke 
of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.)  cimtributed  to  the  i«pair  of,  this 
church,  as  the  arm^  of  the  Beaulorts  are  calrved  in  9tone  cm  a  pillar 
in  the  south  transept ;  and  what  remains  of  ilculpture  qm  each  side 
of  them  appears  to  be  designed  for  the  strings  of  a  cardinaFs  bat, 
which  perhaps  was  placed  over  them.  The  arms  are,  quarterly 
France  and  England,  a  bordure  compone  arg,  and  az.  In  1423, 
the  second  of  Henry  VI.  James  the  first,  king  of  Scotland,  was) 
married  here  to  Joan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  earl  of 
Somerset,  and  brother  to  the  cardinal,  by  whoiin  the  match  was  made, 
to  support  his  family  by  an  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  This  was 
on  the  release  of  James  from  the  prison  where  he  had  remained 
eighteen  years,  having  been  taken  by  Henry  IV.  as  he  was  going  to 
the  court  of  France.  The  marriage  feast  was  kept  at  the  bishop  of 
Winchester's  palace,  on  the  Bankside. 

Ou  the  14lh  of  October,  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  1541,  this  house 
was  surrendered  b)*  Bartholomew  Lhiste<f,  alias  Fowle,  prior,  who 
had  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  granted  to  him.     It  was  valued,  ac- 

♦  Vol.  il  86,  a.  t  Vide  ao!e,p.  486. 

t  Hfllr).  M99.  5871.  ^  184. 
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cordmg  to  Speedy  at  656/.  I  Of.  Od.  or  nett«  according  to  Dugdale, 
624/.  6s.  6d. 

Among  the  temporalities  belonging  to  this  priory  were  the  fol- 
owing : — 

Henry  I.  granted  to  them  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  in  South- 
wark ;  Alexander  Fitzgerald  (temp.  Henry  I.  or  II.)  gave  them  all 
his  land  of  Waleton,  &c. 

King  Stephen  the  tithe  of  his  farm  of  Soutliwark. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Cicely,  countess  of  Hereford,  bestowed 
on  this  priory  all  her  lands  in  Ketehrook,  and  4/.  a  year  in 
Preston. 

William  de  Ros  gave  the  Eremitorinm  of  Plumsted,  in  Kent, 
with  three  acres  of  land  in  the  marshes,  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  William  de  Montfichet,  and  Roese,  his 
wife,  gave  them  the  tithe  of  his  house  at  Cupefeld,  and  ten  acres  of 
land  in  the  same  manor. 

They  had  four  acres  of  land  in  Chelsham,  twenty  acres  in  Charle- 
ton,  twenty-eight  acres  in  Kidebroke,  and  divers  messuages  in 
Southwark.  They  had  lands  in  North  Tad  worth  and  Betham 
parva,*  common  of  pasture  in  Ewel,  Banstead,  North  and  South 
Tadworth,  lands  in  Ocstead ;  a  tenement  in  Camerwell,  Neweuton, 
and  Lambeth  (all  in  Surrey);  lands,  tenements,  and  woods  in  Stoke 
Pogis,  Bucks;  and  the  appropriation  of  Westilbury,  Addingtoo, 
Oxted,  Mitcham,  Clapham,  and  Camerwell. 

Their  spiritualities  were  as  follows : 

The  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Mitcham,  Plumbeton,  Benestede, 
Wudemarsesthorne,  Berghes,  St.  Margaret  Southwark,  Crechesfeld 
(Reigate),  Beschesward,  Leigh,  St.  Giles,  Stoke  Pogis,  Bucks; 
Ketebrook  (now  an  appendage  to  Charlton,  Kent),  Totinges,  Ediu- 
ton,  Newithgate  (Newdigate),  Hokering,  Norfolk ;  St.  Benet  Shere 
hog,  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  St.  Mildred  Bread-street,  St.  Mildred. 
Poultry,  and  Trinity  the  less,  in  London. 

After  the  dissolution  on  tlie  18th  of  July,  the  d6th  of  Henry  Vf  If. 
1545,  the  priory  was  granted  to  sir  Anthony  Brown,  knt.  (who  was 
grantee  of  numerous  religious  houses  in  this  and  other  counties,) 
by  the  description  of  *  Toium  situm  septum  tircuitum  ambiium  el 
precinctum  nuper  monasterii  sive  prioratus  beate  Maria  Occrey. 
in  com,  Surr :'  and  all  messuages,  wharfs,  shops,  &c.  within  the 
close  of  the  same  monastery,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  lately  so 
created  (as  before  mentioned)  late  in  tlie  tenure  of  Henry  Delyiiger, 
and  others,  and  the  brew-house  and  houses  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

Sir  Anthony  Brown  was  master  of  the  horse  to  king  Henry  VfU. 
and  king  Edward  VI.  and  died  May  6, 1548,  leaving  Anthony  his  son 
and  heir,  who  was  created  viscount  Montague,  and  died  seised 
hereof  Oct.  19,  1595,  leaving  Anthony  his  grandson  his  heir,  aged 
19.  The  latter  died  Oct.  23,  1629,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis. 

•  Query?  Liuls  Bookbam. 
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£ither  the  first  sir  Anthony,  or  his  son,  built  a  house  here,  and 
from  him  the  site  of  the  priory  got  and  has  retained  the  name  of 
Mcmtague  close.  This  house,  which  has  just  been  taken  down,*  was 
the  residence  of  the  viscount^s  widow  in  1596  and  1597.  In  the 
former  year  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  books,  that  a  new  door  should 
be  made  in  the  church  wall,  entering  into  my  lord  Montacute  s 
house,  in  place  of  the  old  door  stopped  up. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1808,t  is  some  description  of 
what  remained  of  this  house,  with  a  small  print  of  it.  It  stood 
near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  was  of  the  form  of  half  a  Ro- 
man H.  The  entrance  was  by  a  small  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  an 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  an  escuUeys  shell  over  the  door ;  the 
rooms  were  lofty,  and  of  a  good  size,  and  the  fire  places  were  large. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  remains  of  rich  mouldings,  now  de- 
stroyed. 

The  writer  in  the  above  work  calls  this  mansion  Monteagle-house, 
and  says  it  was  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  that  name,  who  here 
received  the  anonymous  letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
gunpowder  plot.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  arising  from  some 
resemblance  in  the  names  of  Montague  and  Monteagle.  The  letter 
was  given  to  lord  Monteagle's  footman  in  the  street,  but  in  what 
street  is  not  said,  and  his  lordship's  residence  is  not  named.J  There 
is  a  tradition,  that  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  this  close  en* 
joyed  certain  privileges ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  act  of  queen  Anne 
for  administering  justice  in  privileged  places,  but  the  privileges 
here,  if  any,  must  have  been  derived  from  its  having  been  a  religious 
house. 

The  remains  of  the  priory  are  not  extensive  ;  on  the  west  side  of 
Montague-close  is  a  crypt  running  north  and  south,  about  100  feet 
long,  by  25  feet  wide,  in  two  aisles,  with  octangular  columns,  the 
roof  groined.  Over  it  is  a  spacious  room,  perhaps  the  dormitory  ; 
at  the  north  end  of  which  are  the  apparent  remains  of  a  large  win* 
dow,  which  has  been  stopped  up :  and  on  each  side  of  the  room  are 
seen  marks  of  doorways  and  small  windows.  The  northern  end 
shews  the  original  open  timber- worked  roof,  with  two  strong  beams 
reslmg  on  stone  brackets.  On  the  east  side  are  five  narrow-painted 
windows,  and  on  the  west  one  larger.  The  exterior  has  several 
corbels,  with  remnants  of  groins  springing  from  them,  and  there  is 
one  part  of  a  doorway.  Messrs.  Concannon  and  Morgan,  who 
published  ui  1795,§  says,  *  that  part  of  the  east  and  north  sides  of 
the  cloister,  was  then  standing,  as  was  also  part  of  the  refectory  at 
the  north  east  end  of  the  cloister,  both  then  in  the  possession  of 
Mr,  John  Peacock,  who  had  lately  taken  down  the  north  door  lead- 
ing to  the  refectory  and  cloister,  to  make  it  more  commodious  for 
his  business,  by  which  means  part  of  the  refectors  had  been  de- 
stroyed.    The  crypt  b  at  this  time  used  partly  as  stone  cellars, 

•  November,  1828.  t  P.  777. 

t  Archalogis,  xii.  p.  800  §  8vo.  1795,  p.  185. 
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partly  as  stables.  The  whole  is  covered  with  buildings,  warehouses^ 
&c. 

At  the  south  eutrance  to  Montague-close  is  another  remnant  of 
the  priory,  it  consists  of  a  pointed  arch  in  tolerable  preservation. 

In  St.  Saviour's  church-yard,  is  a 

Free  Grammar  School. 
Founded  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  by  authority  of  queen  Ellza- 
bet\i,  in  1502.  The  school-house  was  burned  down  ui  1676,  but 
rebuilt  m  a  handsome  style.  It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  door  ii^  the  middle  of  the  ground  floor,  covered  with  a  scroll 
canopy  so  common  in  houses  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
eiitury. 

On  a  stone  tablet  over  the  south  gate  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Lilpe^  Schola  Grammsticalis  psrochiaDoram  Saocti  Salvatoris  in  SoutbvarlM 
in  Com.  Surrie,  Aooo  Quarto  RegiDce  Elizabeths. 

It  is  endowed  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  b.  free  for  such  poor 
children  as  are  natives  of  this  parish.  Adjoining  is  a  free  English 
school,  founded  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Applebee,  about  1681,  for  thirty 
poor  boys  of  this  parish,  to  be  instructed  in  readin/Ti  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Contiguous  to  tlie  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  formerly  stood 


IVinckeiter  Ilonaei 
The  town  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see*  It  was  erected 
about  the  year  1 107,  by  bishop  Giffard,  anji  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  structures  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  London,  having  a 
park  or  domain  of  60  or  70  acres.  In  the  27th  of  Edward  E  12M, 
John  de  Pontissara,  a  bishop,  who  was  put  in  by  the  pope  of  his 
own  authority,  aliened  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Si.  Swithm,  in 
Winton,  certain  houses,  with  a  garden,  &c.  contiguous  to  his  park 
here,  which  the  bishop  had  of  <he.  gift  of  William  Wyselham,  held 
of  the  king  by  the  service  of  five  knights  fees,  el  tlie  value  of 
31s.  3^.*  This  became  afterwards  the  house  of  the  bish.Qp»  of 
«  EKheat  87  Edw.  I.d.  119. 
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Rochester.  It  continued  to  t>e  the  abode  of  his  successors  till  the 
b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  forsaken  for  the 
more  agreeable  residence  at  Chelsea  lately  destroyed. 

In  1642,  the  parliament  resolved  that  the  bishop*s  hou9e  here 
should  be  used  as  a  priscm,  and  that  Mr.  William  Devenish  should 
be  the  keeper;  and  Mr.  Willson  Ratcliffe  was  committed 
thereto  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house.  In  February  foUowbg, 
Devenish  was  authorised  to  provide  some  orthodox  and  godly  mi- 
nisters to  preach  in  this  house  for  the  instruction  of  the  souls  of  the 
prisoners,  and  he  was  to  prohibit  any  to  preach  there  who  were  not 
so  qualified,  or  that  were  not  well  affected  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament.* 

Among  the  prisoners  confined  here  was  the  celebrated  sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  here  wrote  his  book  on  <  Bodies,'  and  amused  himself 
with  chemical  experiments,  and  making  artificial  stones  in  imitation 
of  emeralds,  rubies,  &c.  On  December  26,  1649,  it  was  sold  by 
parliament  to  Thomas  Walker,  of  Camberwell,  for  4,380/.  8*.  Sd. 
In  the  indenture  of  sale  was  included  tlie  park  belonging  to  this 
mansicm  ;  but  reverting  at  the  restoration  to  the  rightful  owner,  the 
house  was  for  the  greatest  part  demolished,  and  its  site,  as  well  as 
the  park,  leased  out  to  different  persons,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  see  of  Winchester. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  palace  from  its  present  remains.  The  site  was  probably 
divided  into  two  or  more  grand  courts,  the  principal  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  range  of  stale  apartments  fronting  the  river ; 
and  part  of  this  range  is  now  almost  the  only  elevation  that  can  be 
traced.  Though  its  external  decorations  on  the  north  or  river  front, 
have  been  either  destroyed  or  bricked  up,  yet  in  tlie  other,  facing 
the  south,  are  many  curious  doorways  and  windows  in  various  styles, 
from  that  of  the  early  pointed  down  to  the  era  of  Henry  VIII. 
but  wofully  mutilated,  and  concealed  by  sheds,  stables,  and  ware- 
houses. 

On  tlie  site  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  palace  was  erected  the 
extensive  oil  and  mustard- mills  of  Messrs.  Wardle  and  Jones.  On 
the  evenuig  of  the  28th  of  August,  1814,  these  extensive  works  were 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  They  burnt  with  great  rapidity :  and  the 
flames  communicating  with  several  other  warehouses,  great  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  ancient  church  nearly  adjoin- 
ing ;  through  great  exertion,  however,  the  fire  was  got  under,  and 
no  lives  were  lost. 

Ruinous  as  this  alarming  fire  proved  to  the  valuable  property  in 
this  neighbonrhood,  the  ever  watchful  antiquary  and  the  passionate 
admirers  of  art,  were  indebted  to  it  for  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  early  domestic  architecture  this  country  has  at 
any  time  produced.  This  was  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  bishops  of  Winchester. 

*  Jouroals  of  (be  House  of  Coromoot. 
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The  ruins  of  this  venerable  palace,  as  (hey  appeared  immediatelj 
after  the  fire,  are  described  in  various  publications  of  that  year ;  but 
ihey  have  since  been  considerably  demolished,  and  little  now  re- 
mains ;  the  great  wall,  which  divided  the  hall  from  the  other  apart- 
ments, with  a  magnificent  circular  window,  was  built  against  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.* 

This  beautiful  window  consists  of  several  triangular  compart- 
ments, enriched  with  higly  finished  tracery  of  a  noble  and  intricate 
desig^.  The  centre  commences  with  foliage  richly  worked,  from 
whence  proceed  twelve  radical  muUions  of  alternately  unequal  inter- 
vals ;  these  converge  to  a  pointed  trefoil  head,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  fall  within  a  hexagon  of  thirty-three  inches  radius,  whose  sides 
form  the  bases  of  six  equilateral  triangles  ;  these,  with  twelve  more 
attached  to  the  other  two  sides,  compose  a  second  hexagon  of  radius 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  inner  hexagon.  From  the  sides  of 
the  respective  triangles,  other  indications  of  the  mystical  number 
three  are  set  forth  by  the  curvilinear  lines,  forming  rich  and  beau- 
tiful trefoils,  which  ornament  the  whole.  The  diameter  of  this  win- 
dow, on  the  west  side,  inclusive  of  the  architrave  or  moulding  which 
encircles  the  whole,  is  14  feet  7  inches;  but  on  the  east  side  the 
architrave  is  not  so  wide,  though  richer  in  workmanship.  The  dia- 
meter on  this  side  is  13  feet  8  inches. 

In  the  spandrils  of  a  doorway  are  the  armst  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Gardiner  impaled  with  those  of  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  the 
same  arms  again  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  doorway, 
leaving  out  those  of  the  see.  Mr.  Gwilt,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  says,  '  This  doorway  is  connected  with,  and 
in  fact  led  into,  a  range  of  buildings  shown  in  Hollar*s  View  of 
London,  circa  1660,  branching  southward  of  the  hall  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  much  of  which  is  still  standing.' 

Rochester  House. 

Contiguous  to  Winchester-house,  on  the  south,  formerly  stood  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  On  July  5,  35th  Henry  VIII. 
Nicholas  Heath,  then  bishop  of  Rochester,  granted  to  John  Sturde- 
vant  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  house  or  episcopal  mansion,  and 
garden  adjoining  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  s  house :  which  house 
and  garden  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  Win- 
chester, lately  dissolved.  Stow  speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  not 
having  been  of  a  long  time  frequented,  and  in  a  ruinous  ccmdition. 
In  1004  it  was  let  on  lease  for  three  lives,  at  8/.  per  year,  and  after- 
wards divided  into  tenements.  In  1663,  it  was  let  at  20/.  a 
year. 

It  was  sold  by  parliament  in  1649,  with  Winchester-house,  to 
Thomas  Walker ;  but  at  the  restoration  reverted  to  its  legitimate 
owner,  and  has  been  let  on  leases. 

«  May,  1888.  RryphoDs*  headf,  erased  ar.  a  cioqne* 

t  Ature,  on  a  croM  or  between  four     foil  ^w.— Vincent,  152. 
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When  a  new  plan  was  formed  'or  the  Borough  market,  in  1756, 
part  of  the  site  of  this  house  was  taken  for  the  purpose,  at  a  rent  of 
14/.  13«.  6d.  and  paying  occasionally  a  heavy  fine  on  renewal. 

What  is  now  denominated 

Bank  Sitte, 
was  formerly  a  range  of  dwellings  licensed  by  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester, for  '  the  repair  of  incontinent  men  to  the  like  women.* 
These  were  denominated  *  the  Bordello,  or  Stewhouses.'  They  are 
mentioned  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  1162,  when  they  were 
eighteen  in  number,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, from  whence  they  were  called  '  Winchester  geese  ;*  for 
their  regulation,  constitutions  were  published  by  the  bishop,  and  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  and  subsequently  further  confirmed  by  the 
crown  19  £dward  III.,  1345. 

In  a  parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was  ordained  by  the  commons,  and  confirmed 
by  the  king  and  lords,  *  That  divers  constitutions  for  ever  should  be 
kept  within  this  lordship  or  franchise,  according  to  the  old  customs 
that  had  there  been  time  out  of  mind.'     Some  of  these  were : 

<  That  no  stewholder,  or  his  wife,  should  let  or  stay  any  single 
woman  to  go  and  come  freely  at  all  limes  when  they  listed. 

*  No  stewholder  to  keep  any  woman  to  board,  but  she  to  board 
abroad  at  her  pleasure. 

*  To  take  no  more  for  women's  chamber  in  the  week  than  fourteen 
pence. 

*  Not  to  keep  open  his  doors  on  the  holklays. 

*  Not  to  keep  any  single  woman  in  the  house  on  the  holidays,  but 
the  bailiff  to  see  them  voided  out  of  the  lordship. 

*  No  single  woman  to  be  kept  against  her  will  that  would  leave 
her  sin. 

*  No  stewholder  to  receive  any  woman  of  religion,  or  any  man*s 
wife. 

*  No  single  woman  to  take  money  to  lie  with  any  man  by ;  she  may 
lay  with  him  all  night  till  the  morrow. 

*  No  man  to  be  drawn  or  enticed  into  any  stewhouse. 

*  The  constables^  bailiffs,  and  others,  every  week  to  search  every 
stewhouse. 

*  No  stewholder  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infir- 
mity of  burning ;  nor  to  sell  bread,  ale,  fish,  wood,  coal>  or  any  vic- 
tuals, &c.' 

These  and  many  more  orders  were  to  be  ol)served,  upon  great 
jpain  and  punishment. 

There  were  also  several  patents  of  confirmation;  exclusive 
of  those  mentioned  above.  In  the  4th  of  Richard  II.  these  stew- 
houses,  then  belonging  to  sir  William  Walworth,  mayor  of  London, 
were  farmed  by  froes,  or  bawds,  of  Flanders,  and  were  destroyed 
by  Wat  Tyler  and  other  rebels  of  Kent 

VOL.  IV  2  L 
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It  leems  hiffbly  probable,  that  resentment  for  the  personal  it^ry 
sustained  on  wis  occasion  might  have  had  its  share,  as  well  as  loy- 
alty, in  producing  Uie  action  tor  which  Walworth  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. l*he  ordbances  respectmg  these  houses  werei  hewi^trer, 
again  confirmed  by  Henry  VI.,  but  b  1506,  as  Fabian  informs  us, 
they  were  for  some  time  uninhabitedi  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  agam  opened*  that  is,  so  many  as  were  permitted  ;  *  for  whereas 
before  were  eighteen  houses,  from  thenceforth  were  appointed  to  be 
used  bat  iwthe  only.'  Tbese  privileged  stews  had  signs  painted  oil 
the  fronts  which  looked  towards  the  Thamesi  as  the  Boar's-head» 
the  Cross-keys,  tlie  Gun,  the  Cardinal's-hat,  &c.  Stow  relates^ 
that  the  women  who  frequented  them  were  forbidden  the  rites  of 
Uie  church,  and  excluded  from  Chrbtian  burial,  unless  they  Were 
reconciled  to  it  before  they  died.  A  plot  of  ground*  called  'The 
Single  Women's  Church- yard,' at  some  distance  froQi  the  parish 
church,  was  therefore  appointed  for  their  interment.  In  1546,  these 
stews  were  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  it  was  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  they  should  be  no  longer  privileged  and  Used 
as  a  common  broUiel,  but  that  the  inhabitants  were  to  keep  good 
and  honest  rules^  as  in  other  places  of  this  realm. 

In  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  proclamations,  in  the  liiHnary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  p»  225,  is  the  foUowmg : 

'  A  Proclamation  to  axw^de  ike  ahhwninahie  place,  called 
Thi  Stews. 

*Meap  Maiori  ei  Vieecomitibui  Civitaiis  Land.  Sahtem^ 
Vobie  mandamva,  Bfc.  4^e. 

*  The  king^s  m68t  excellent  majesiie^  considering  howe  by  toUe- 
rac  on  of  such  dissolute  and  iniserrable  persons,  as  putting  awaie 
the  ifeare  of  Alittightie  God  and  shame  of  the  world,  have  byne  suf- 
fered to  dwell  besides  London  and  ells  where  in  common  of^n. 
places,  called  The  Stewes,  ^d  there,  without  punishment  or  cor- 
reccion,  exercise  therein  abhominable  and  detestable  synue,  thei« 
hath  of  late  iencreased  and  grown^s  such  enormities,  as  not  only 
provoke  instantly  the  anger  and  wrath  of  Almigtitie  God,  but  also 
engender  such  corrupcioh  among  ^ople  as  tendeth  to  the  mtolle- 
rable  annoyance  6f  the  cdmmon  wealth,  &nd  where  not  only  the 
youth  is  provoked,  enticed,  and  allured  to  execute  the  flestily  Justs, 
but  alsd,  by  Such  assemblies  of  evil  dbposed  persons,  haunted  and 
accustonied  as  daily  devise  and  conspire  howe  to  spoyle  and  robb 
the  true  labouring  and  well-disposed  men ;  for  theis  consideradons 
hath,  by  the  advise  of  his  counsele,  thought  requisite  utterly  to  ex- 
tfaict  such  abhominable  license,  and  deerely  to  take  away  all  oeca^ 
si6n  of  the  sanite ;  wherefore,  his  majestic  straightlie  chargeth  and 
commandeth,  that  all  such  persons  as  have  accustomed  most  abho- 
minably  to  abuse  their  bodies,  contrary  to  God*s  lawe  and  booestie, 
hi  any  sudb  common  placed  called  the  Suivee,  in  or  about  the  dttie 
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of  LondoDy  are»  before  the  feaste  of  Easter  next  coming,  to  depart 
from  those  eommoB  places^  and  resort  inooDtinently  to  tneir  natural 
countries,  with  their  bags  and  baggages,  upon  pahie  of  yniprison- 
nenti  and  farther  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  majestie's  will  uid 
pleasure.  Furthermore,  his  majestie  straightlye  eharffelh  tod 
eommaundeth  that  all  such  househoulders  as  under  the  name 
of  bawds  have  kept  the  notablv  and  marked  houses  and  knowne 
kostelries,  for  the  saide  evil-disposed  persons ;  that  is  to  sale,  such 
householders  as  do  inhabite  the  houses,  whited  and  painted  with 
signes  on  the  front  for  a  token  of  the  said  houses,  shall  avoyd  with 
bagge  and  baggage,  before  the  feaste  of  Easter  next  comvug,  upon 
paine  of  like  punishment  at  the  kinge's  majestie's  will  and  pleasure. 
Furthermore,  the  king's  majestie  straighUie  chargeth  and  eom- 
maundeth, that  all  such  as  dwell  upoil  the  banke,  called  ike  Stewes, 
nere  London,  and  have  at  anie  tyme  before  this  proclamation,  sold 
any  manner  of  victuals  to  such  as  have  resorted  to  their  houses,  are 
before  the  sayd  feaste  of  Easter  to  cease  and  leave  of  fjheir  victualling, 
and  forbear  to  retaine  any  host  or  stranger  into  their  house,  either 
to  eat^  drink,  or  lodge,  after  the  feaste  of  Easter  next  comyng, 
until  they  have  presented  themselves  before  the  king's  miyestie's 
counaele,  and  there  bound  themselves  with  suretie  in  recognizance 
not  to  suffer  any  such  disorders  in  their  houses,  or  lodge  any  serv- 
ing man,  prentice,  or  woman  unmarried,  other  than  their  hired  ser- 
vants, upon  the  paine  before  specified.  The  king's  moat  excellent 
majestie  also  ehargeth  imd  eommaundeth,  that  no  owner  or  meane 
tenant  of  any  such  white  houses,  or  house,  where  the  sayd  lewd 
persons  have  had  resort  and  used  their  most  detestable  life,  do 
from  the  saide  feaste  of  Easter  presume  to  let  any  of  the  houses 
heretofore  abused  in  the  said  mischeefe,  in  the  streete  called  ike 
iSftewe9  aforesaid,  to  any  person  or  persons,  before  the  same  owner 
or  mean  tenant  intending  to  make  lease  as  afore,  doe  present  the 
name  or  names  of  such  as  should  hier  the  same  to  the  king's  majes- 
tie's  eounsele,  and  that  before  them  the  leassee  hath  putt  in  bond 
and  suretie,  not  to  suffer  any  of  the  said  houses  to  be  abused,  as 
hath  beene  hi  tymes  past  witti  the  saide  abhomination,  upon  like 
pafaie  as  before  is  mencicmed. 

*  Finallie.  to  the  mtent  all  resort  should  be  eschued  to  the  said 
place,  the  kmg^s  majestie  straightlie  chargeth  and  eommaundeth, 
that  from  the  feast  of  Easter  next  ensuing  there  shall  be  no  beare- 
bating  be  used  in  that  rowe,  or  in  any  other  place  on  that  side  of 
the  bridge  cdled  London-bridge,  wherebye  the  accustomed  assem- 
blies may  be  in  that  place  clerely  abolished  and  extinct,  upon  like 

Eaine  as  well  to  them  that  keepe  the  beares  and  dogges  which  have 
yn  used  to  that  purpose,  as  to  all  such  as  will  resort  to  see  the 
same. 

*  Et  hocpericulo  incumbenti  nuUatenus  omittai.  Teste  me  ipso^ 
apud  Weetm,  anHo  die  Aprilis^  anno  irieesititno  septimo  regni 
Regis  Henrici  OciaviJ* 

2  L  2 
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The  liberty  of  ihe  Clink  is  of  considerable  size,  extending  from  the 
river  to  Suffolk-street,  and  from  WincUester-street  east,  to  Gravel- 
lane  south.  This  liberty  belongs  to  the  see  of  Winchesler,  and  a 
court  Icet  is  held  yearly  at  Michaelmas,  for  the  election  of  olficera. 

There  was  a  prison  belonging  to  Uiis  liberty,  situate  at  the  comer 
ofMaid-iane,  turning  out  of  Gravel-lane ;  but  in  1746  it  was  in 
irreat  decav.  and  a  dwelling  house  on  the  Bankside  was  used;  but 
it  was  burnt  in  the  great  riots  of  1780,  and  at  the  preKUt  Ume  there 


isncme. 


The  Bear  Garden,  1660. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.  the  Bankside,  So ulhw ark,  afterwards 
the  site  of  several  theatres,  particulaily  of  the  Globe,  where  most  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  produced,  was  a  thinly-built  district,  the 
resort  of  the  idle  and  the  dissipated,  who  repaired  thither  to  indulge 
in  the  amusements  of  bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  and  various  other 
sports  which  were  there  carried  on,  particularly  in  the  space  between 
St.  Mary  Overy's  (now  St.  Saviour's)  church  and  Paris-garden,  a 
hamlet  nearly  opposite  Blackfriar's,   whence  there  was  a  ferry 
across  the  Thames.     Skelton,  a  poet  of  the  lime  of  Henry  VIU.  ha» 
ihe  following  curious  lines  upon  these  diversions : 
What  follie  is  this  to  keep  with  danger 
A  great  mastive  dog  and  fowle  ooglie  bear 
And  to  this  end,  to  see  them  two  fight. 
With  terrible  tearings,  a  ful  ouglie  sight. 
And  yet,  inethinkes,  those  men  are  most  fools  of  al, 
Whose  store  of  money  is  but  very  smal. 
And  yet,  every  Sunday,  they  wil  surely  spend 
One  penny  or  two,  the  bear-ward*s  living  to  mend. 
At  Paris  Garden,  each  Sunday,  a  man  shal  not  (ail 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  bear-ward*s  vail 
One  balfpeny  apiece  they  use  for  to  give 
When  some  have  no  more  in  their  purses,  I  believe. 
Wei,  at  the  last  day  their  conjcience  will  declare 
That  the  poor  ought  to  have  all  they  may  have  to  spare; 
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If  you,  therefore^  it  give  to  8ee4i  bear  flghl, 
Be  sure  God  his  cufae  upon  you  will  light. 

T^e  annexed  engraving,  representing  the  scene  of  these  sports, 
has  been  copied,  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  from  an  early  plan  of 
the  manor  of  Paris-garden,  in/th^  possession  of  W.  Bray,  esq. 
F.  S.  A. 

On  closely  inspecting  the  engraving;  it  will  be  seen  that  combats  are 
represented  as  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  Xiie  bulls 
and  bears  are  displayed  below,  ranged  opposite  to  each  other  in 
rows.  The  square  enclosures  betwixt  them  are  pools  of  water,  in 
which  the  animals  were  washed ;  and  the  pblong  slips  to  the  left  are 
old  pike  ponds  :  Pye  of  Pike-gardens  slEill  exist. 

Whether  these  '  rough  game*,'  as  ja  certam  author  terms  them, 
were  then  exhibited  in  the  same  or  similar  amphitheatres,  to  those 
afterwards  engraved  in  our  old  plans,  or  in  the  open  air,  the  extract 
does  not  inform  us ;  nor  does  Stow's  accountafford  any  better  idea.  He 
merely  tells  us,  that  there  were  on  the  west  bank  <  two  bear  gardens, 
the  old  and  the  new ;  places  wherein  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  and 
other  beasts  to  be  bayted  ;  as  also  mastives  in  several  keniels,  .nou- 
rished to  bayt  them.  These  beares  and  pther  beasts,*  he  adds,' <  are 
there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaffolded,  about  for  the  beholders  to 
stand  safe.  , 

In  Aggas's  plan,  taken  1574,  and  the  plan  of  Braun  made  about 
the  same  time,  these  plots  of  ground  are  engraved,  with  the  addition 
of  two  ctm  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  bearing  the 
names  of  the/Bowlle  Baytyng  arid' the* Bea^e  Baytinge.'  In  both 
plans  the  buildings  appear  to  be  completely  f;ircular,  and  were  evi- 
dently intended  as  humble  imitations  of  the  ancient  Roman  amplii- 
theatre.  They  stood  in  two  adjouiing  fields,  separated  only  by  a 
small  strip  of  land ;  but  some  differences  are  observable  in  the  spots 
on  which  they  are  built. 

In  Aggas's  plan,  which  is  the  earliest,  the  disjoming  slip  of  limd 
contains  only  one  large  pond,  common,  Xq  the  two  places  of  exhibi- 
tion;  but  in  Braun  this  appears  divided  into, three  ponds,  besides  a 
similar  ccmveniency  near  each  theatre^  The  use  of  these  pieces,  of 
water  is  very  well  explained  ui  Brown's  Travels  (1686),  who  has 
given  a  plate  of  the  *  Elector  of  Saxony  his  beare  garden  at  Dresden,' 
in  which  b  a  large  pond,  with  several  bears  amusing  themselves  in  it, 
his  account  of  which  is  highly  curious :        •       • 

*  In  the  huntmg-house  in  the  old  town,',  says  he,  '  are  fifteen 
bears,  very  well  provided  for  and  looked  unto.  They  have  foun- 
tains and  ponds  to  wash  themselves  in,  wherein  they  much  delight ; 
and  near  to  the  pond  are  high  ragged  posti  or  trees  set.  up  lor  the 
bears  to  climb  up,  and  scaffolds  made  at  tlie  top  to  sun  and  dry 
themselves;  where  they  will  also  sleep,  and  come  and  go  as  the 
keeper  calls  them.' 

The  ponds  and  dog-kennels  lor  the  l>ears  on  the  Bankside  are 
dearly  marked  in  the  plans  alluded  to ;  and  the  construction  of  the 
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amphitheatres  themselves  way  be  tolerably  well  conceived,  notwith- 
standing^ the  smaiJness  of  the  scale  on  which  they  are  drawn.  They 
evidently  consisted ,  withinside,  of  a  lomer  tier  of  circular  seats  for 
the  spectators,  at  the  back  of  which  a  sort  of  screen  ran  all  round, 
in  part  open,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  from  without,  evident  in  Braun*8 
delineation,  by  the  figures  who  are  looking  through  on  the  outside. 
The  buildings  are  unroofed,  and  in  botK  plans  shewn  during  the 
time  of  performance,  which  in  Aggas's  view  is  annotinced  by  the 
display  of  little  flags  or  streamers  on  the  top.  The  dogs  are  tied 
up  m  slips  near  each  ready  for  the  sport,  and  the  combatants  actu- 
ally engaged  in  Braun's  plan.  Two  little  houses  for  retiremeiit  are 
at  the  head  of  each  theatre. 

The  rage  for  bear«baiting  prevailed  in  the  16th  o^ntury  among 
all  orders  of  people.  It  was  one  of  the  diversions  queen  Elizabeth 
partook  of  during  her  visit  to  Kenilworth,  in  1576^  and  the  French 
ambassador  was  entertained  by  her  with  an  exhibition  of  the  kind  at 
the  Hope,  on  Bankside.  An  example  thus  set  by  royal^,  soon 
spread  through  every  rank,  and  bear  and  bull  baiting  became  gene- 
ral  amusements  in  England.  Shakespeare  has  alliided  to  these 
sports  in  many  places,  and  they  equally  attracted  the  notice  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  historians.  Hentzner,  a  German  traveller  in 
England,  whose  Itinerary  was  printed  in  1598,  wm>  a  spectator  of 
these  exhibitions,  which  he  thus  circumstantially  describes.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  theatres,  he  says: — '  There  is  still  another  place  built  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre,  which  serves  for  the  baiting  of  bulls  and 
bears ;  they  are  fastened  behind,  and  then  worried  by  great  Engr 
lish  bull-dogs,  but  not  without  great  risk  to  the  dogf,  from  the 
horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the  other ;  and  it  sometimes  bap- 
pens  that  thev  are  killed  on  the  spot,  but  fresh  ones  are  immediately 
supplied.'  He  adds  an  account  of  a  still  more  inhunifUi  practioe, 
tbat  of  whipping  a  blind  bear  to  death,  with  which  we  snail  not 
disgust  our  readers. 

Stow,  speakin|[  of  these  ampbitheatref ,  says,  they  were  appropri- 
ated for  tnekeepmy  of  *  bears,  bulls,  and  other  beasts,  to  be  paited ; 
and  also  mastives,  m  their  several  kennels, were  there  noMHshed  to 
bait  them.  These  beasts  were  kept  in  plots  of  ground,  scaffolded 
about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe,  But  though  sqch  prepaii- 
tl(ms  were  used,  a  terrible  accident  happened  here  on  Sipnday, 
January  13, 1583,  by  the  fall  of  a  scaffold,  which  had  been  over- 
loaded. The  fanatical,  writers  of  the  time,  forgetting  the  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  touching  'those  on  whom  the  tower  in  SilosJi  tell, 
reprpa^nted  this  disaster  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  because  the 
exhibition  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  which  was  a  day  particularly  set 
apart  for  the  sport.  Amongst  the  rest,  Prynne,  m  his  *  Histrio* 
mastix,'  p.  557,  fol.  gives  the  following  account,  but  bis  descriptioQ 
is  probably  greatly  overcharged  : 

'  Upon  the  13th  January,  anno  1583,  being  the  Lord's  dav,  aA 
infinite  number  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  resorted  onto 
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Paria-garcjen  to  see  beare-bayling,  playes,  and  other  pastimes ;  and 
being  altogether  mounted  aloft  upon  these  scaffolds  and  galleries, 
and  in  the  middest  of  all  their  jollity  and  pastime,  all  the  whole 
building  (not  <me  sticke  so  much  as  standing)  fell  down  miraculously 
to  the  ground,  with  much  horror  and  confusion.  In  the  fall  of  it 
five  men  and  two  women  were  slam  outright,  and  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  more  sore  wounded  and  bruised,  whereof  many 
died  shortly  after;  some  of  them  having  thebr  braines  dashed  out, 
some  their  heads  all  to  quaeht,  some  their  legges  broken,  some 
their  armes,  some  their  backes,  some  one  hurt,  some  another ; 
there  being  nothbig  heard  there  but  wofuli  shreekes  and  cryes, 
>i'hich  did  even  pierce  the  skies ;  children  bewailing  there  the  death 
and  hurts  of  their  parents,  parents  of  their  children,  wives  of  their 
husbands,  and  husbands  of  their  wives ;  so  that  every  way,  from 
foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone  till  nine  at  night,  especially 
over  London-'bridge,  many  were  carried  in  ch aires,  and  led  betwixt 
their  friends,  and  so  brought  to  their  houses  with  sorrowful  heavy 
hearts,  like  lame  cripples.  A  just,  though  terrible  judgment  of 
Gpd,  upon  these  play-haunters  and  prophaners  of  his  hoi}  day.' 

The  puritans,  as  observed  above,  strenuously  maintained  that  this 
incident  was  a  vbitation  of  Providence ;  and  the  lord  mayor  for  that 
year  (sir  Thomas  Blanke)  wrote  to  the  lord  treasurer,  '  that  it  gave 
great  reason  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  for  breach  of  the 
Lord's  day,'  and  therefore  begged  he  woMld  exert  himself  to  sup- 
press the  diversions.  The  accident,  however,  was  forgotten,  and 
the  sports  carried  on  as  usual ;  for  Stow  says,  that  in  his  time  the 
bear-gardens  on  Bankside,  for  the  bailing  of  bulls  and  bears,  were 
still  much  frequented. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  '  Bear-garden  was  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  royalty,  and  tlie  mastership  of  it  made  a  patent  place.  The 
celebrated  actor  Alleyn  enjoyed  this  lucrative  post,  as  keeper  of 
the  king^s  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the  royal  bear-garden,  situated 
on  the  Bankside,  in  Southwark.^  The  profits  of  this  place  are  said 
by  his  biographer  to  have  been  immense,  sometimes  amounting 
to  500/.  a  year ;  and  well  account  for  the  great  fortune  he  raised, 
A  little  before  his  death  he  sold  his  share  and  patent  to  his  wife*i| 
father,  Mr.  Hinchtoe,  for  680/. 

We  have  a  good  account  of  the  *  bear-batuig,'  m  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  one  Mons.  Jorevin,  a  foreigner,  whose  observations 
on  this  country  were  published  in  1672,*  and  who  has  given  us  the 
foUovring  curious  detail  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  it : 

'  We  went  to  see  the  Bergiardin,  by  Sodoark,t  which  is  a  great 
amphitheatre,  where  combats  are  fought  between  all  sorts  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  men,  as  we  once  saw.  Commonly,  when  any  fenc- 
ing-masters are  desirous  of  showing  their  courage  and  their  great 

^  Re-pnblished  in  the  Antiquarian      land  In  the   17Ui  (ieninry,  by  Moot. 
Bepertory,  ed.  1806,  under  the  title  of      Jorevin,  vol.  iv.  p.  549. 
A  Description  of  England  and  Ire^         t  Beat-garden,  Sonihwark. 
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skill,  they  issue  mutual  challenges ;  and,  before  they  engage,  parade 
the  town  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  to  inform  the  public 
there  is  a  challenge  between  two  brave  masters  of  the  science  of 
defence,  and  that  the  battle  will  be  fought  on  such  a  day.  We 
went  to  lee  thb  combat,  which  was  performed  on  a  stage  in  the 
middle  of  this  amphitheatre,  where,  on  the  flourishes  of  trumpets 
and  die  beat  of  drums,  the  combatants  entered,  stripped  to  their 
shirts.  On  a  signal  from  the  drum  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
immediately  began  the  fight,  skirmishing  a  long  time  without  any 
wounds.  They  were  both  venr  skilful  and  courageous.  The  tallest 
had  the  advantage  over  the  least :  for,  according  to  the  Euglish 
fashion  of  fencing,  they  endeavoured  rather  to  cut  than  push  in  the 
French  manner^  so  that  by  his  height  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  strike  his  antagonist  on  the  head,  against  which  the  little 
one  was  on  his  guard.  He  had  in  his  turn  an  advantage  over  the 
great  one  in  being  able  to  give  him  the  Jarnac  stroke,  by  cutting 
him  on  his  right  ham,  which  he  left  in  a  manner  quite  unguarded ; 
80  that,  all  things  considered,  they  were  equally  matched.  Never- 
theless, the  tall  one  struck  bis  antagonist  on  the  wrist,  which  be 
almo9t  cut  off ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  the 
fight,  after  he  had  been  dressed  and  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  to 
give  him  courage,  when  he  took  ample  vengeance  for  his  wound ; 
for,  a  little  afterwards,  making  a  feint  at  the  ham,  the  tall  man, 
stooping  in  order  to  parrv  it,  laid  his  whole  head  open,  when  the 
little  one  gave  him  a  stroke,  which  took  off  a  slice  of  his  head  and 
almost  all  his  ear.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  an  inhumanity,  a 
barbarity,  and  cruelty,  in  permitting  men  to  kill  each  other  for  di- 
version. The  surgeons  immediately  dressed .  them  and  bound  up 
their  wounds;  which  being  done  they  resumed  the  combat,  and  both 
being  sensible  of  their  respective  disadvantages,  they  therefore  were 
a  long  time  without  giving  or  receiving  a  wound,  which  was  the 
cause  that  the  little  one,  failing  to  parry  so  exactly,  being  tired  with 
this  long  battle,  received  a  stroke  on  his  wounded  wrist,  which  divid- 
ing the  sinews,  he  remained  vanquished,  and  the  tall  conqueror 
received  the  applause  of  the  spectators.  For  my  part,  f  should  have 
had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  the  battle  of  the  bears  and  dogs,  which 
was  fought  the  following  day  on  the  same  theatre.' 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  bear-baiting  was  destroyed, 
but  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  above  period.  Strype,  in  his 
first  edition  of  Stow,  published  1720,  speaking  of  Bear-alley,  on 
this  spot,  says,  *  Here  is  a  glass-house,  and  about  the  middle  a 
new-built  court,  well  inhabited,  called  Bear- garden-square,  so 
called,  as  being  built  in  the  place  where  the  Bear-garden  formerly 
stood,  until  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  which  is  more 
.  convenient  for  the  butchers  and  such  like,  who  are  taken  with  sudi 
rustic  sports  as  the  baiting  of  bears  and  bulls.'  The  theatre  was 
evidenfly  destroyed  to  build  this  their  new  court.* 

Load.  Uluslrat, 


^ 
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The  Globe  Theatre. 

The  above  wood-cut  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  theatre^ 
copied  from  an  engraved  view  of  London,  made  about  the  year 
1612.  A  very  rude  wood*cut  of  this  edifice  appears  in  Malone's 
Sbakspeare  from  the  long  Antwerp  view  of  London,  in  the  Pepysian 
library  at  Cambridge ;  but  from  the  coarseness  of  the  execution,  it 
gives  a  very  inadequate  idea. 

The  Globe  was  a  public  theatre  of  considerable  size,  situated  on 
the  Bankside,  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to 
Friday.street,  Cheapside  ;  and  the  performances  always  took  place 
in  summer,  and  by  day-light.  It  is  not  certain  when  it  was  built. 
Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  who  gives  an  amusing  description 
of  London  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  alludes  to  it  as  existing  in 
1598,  but  it  was  probably  not  built  long  before  1596.  It  was  an 
hexagonal  wooden  building,  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  partly 
thatched  with  reeds,  on  which  a  pole  with  a  flag  was  erected,  to  give 
notice  that  the  entertainments  were  going  on.  It  was  called  the 
Glo|^e  from  its  sign,  which  was  a  figure  of  Hercules,  or  Atlas,  sup- 
porting the  globe,  under  which  was  written :  Totua  mundus  agit 
hutrumem  (all  the  world  acts  a  play).  This  theatre  was  burnt 
down  June  29,  1613.  The  above  view  represents  it  previously  to 
the  conflagration.  The  following  account  of  this  accident  is  given 
by  sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  a  letter  dated  July  2, 1613,  Reliq.  Wotton, 
p.  425,  edit.  1685:  'Now  to  let  matters  of  state'sleepe,  I  will  en- 
tertain you  at  the  present  with  what  happened  this  week  at  the 
Banks  side.  The  king's  players  had  a  new  play,  called  All  is  True, 
representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage :  the  knights  of  the  order 
with  their  Georees  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered 
coats,  and  the  like  :  sufficient,  in  truth,  withm  a  while  to  make 
greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.    Now  kin^  Henry  makmg 
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a  masque  at  the  cardinal  Wobey*8  \^QU9e,  and  certain  cannons  bemg 
shot  off  at  his  entry,  some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stuff,  wherwith 
one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where  betng^ 
thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoak,  and  their  eyes  more  attentive  to 
the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  atrain,  consuming 
within  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  home  to  thu  irery  ground.  This 
was  the  fatal  period  of  thai  virtuous  fabrick,  wherein  vet  nothmg 
did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks;  only 
one  man  had  his  breeches  set  on  fii«,  that  would  perhaps  have 
broiled  him  if  he  bad  not  by  the  benefit  of  a  provident  wit  put  it 
out  with  a  bottle  of  ale.' 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Cbamberlaine's  to  sir  9Alph  Winwood, 
dated  July  8,  1613,  in  which  this  accident  is  likewise  mentioned,  we 
learn  that  this  theatre  had  only  two  doors.  *  The  bornii^g  of  the 
Globe,  or  playhouie,  on  the  Aankside,  on  St,  Peter's  day,  cannot 
escape  you  ;>  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  chambevs,  (that  I  know 
not  upon  what  occasion  were  to  be  used  in  the  play)  the  tampin  or 
stopple  of  one  of  them  lighting  in  the  thatch  that  cover*d  the  house, 
burned  it  down  to  the  ground  in  less  than  two  hours,  with  a  dwell- 
ing-house adjoyning ;  and  it  was  a  great  marvaile  and  fair  grace  of 
God,  that  the  people  had  so  Httle  harm,  having  but  two  narrow 
doors  tp  get  out/  *     Not  a  single  life  was  lost. 

In  1613,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  A  doleful  ballad 
of  the  General  Conflagration  of  Uie  famous  Theatre  on  the  Bsnk^e, 
called  the  Globe. 

Taylory  the  water  poet,  coipmemorates  the  event  m  the  following 
lines: 

'  As  g^ld  is  better  that  in  fire's  tried. 

So  is  the  Baokside  Globe,  that  late  was  bamM; 

For  where  before  it  had  a  thatched  hide. 
Now  to  a  stately  theatre  *tis  turii*(if 

Which  is  an  eroblfini  th^t  great  Uiiofs  are  woo 

By  those  that  dare  through  greatest  dangeri  run.' 

It  is  also  alluded  to  in  some  verses  by  Ben  Jonsqn,  entitled,  'An 
Execration  upon  Vulcan  ?'  from  which  it  appears^  that  he  was  in  the 
theatre  when  it  was  burnt.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1014,  and  deeontted 
with  more  ornament  than  was  bestowed  oq  the  former  theatre.  The 
exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  lower  class  of 
people,  and  were  more  frequent  than  at  Plackfriars,  till  1604  or 
1605,  when  it  seems  to  have  become  less  popular*  Being  eontigu- 
ous  to  the  Bear-garden,  it  is  probable  that  those  vyho  resorted  tl^ere 
went  to  the  theatre  when  the  bear-baiting  sports  were  qi^er,  and 
such  persons  were  not  likely  to  form  a  very  judipious  audience. 
Those  actors  who  made  the  most  noise  were  most  applauded  (a  sura 
mark  of  the  quality  of  the  auditors),  as  appeals  from  the  following 
passage  in  (jay ton's  Notes  cm  Don  Quixote,  1654:  M  have  beArd 
that  the  poets  had  always  a  mouth  measure  for  tfteir  actors,  who 
were  terrible  tear-throats,  and  made  their  lines  proportionabln  ta 
♦  Wbiwood'a  lfeBiorisls>  vol.  Ui.  p.  468. 
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their  eompsM^y  which  were  tesquipedukSf  a  foote  end  a  halfe.'  In 
some  verses,  addressed  by  Thomas  Carew  to  Mr.  (afterwards  sir 
Wiiliain)  Davenant,  he  thus  describes  the  audiences  and  actors  at 
these  public  theatres : 

f  TheM  are  the  meo,  io  crowded  beape  ibst  throng 

To  that  adqlternie  stage,  where  aot  a  tongue 

Of  th*  antQD'd  keoQ?!  caq  a  line  repeat 

Of  serions  sense.* 

In  1608,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Savioiir  prdered  that  ^ 
petition  should  be  made  to  the  body  of  the  council  concerning  th^ 
play-houie  in  that  parish*  wherein  the  enormities  should  be  showed 
that  t;ame  thereby  of  the  parish,  and  that  in  inspect  thereof  tliey 
might  be  dismissed  and  put  dowii  from  playing,  and  that  four  or 
five  of  the  churchwardens  should  present  the  same*  Whether  this 
went  any  furUier  does  not  appear ;  if  the  petition  itself  had  been 
entered,  we  might  have  had  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
theatre  was  then  conducted. 

The  exact  site  of  the  Globe  theatre  is  presnmed  to  have  been  at 
the  north-we«t  angle  of  Globe-alley,  Maid-lane. 

The  Ro»e  Theatre. 

Thb  was  a  small  theatre,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  what  was 
formerly  called  Rose-^ley;  it  is  mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  in  his  '  True  cause  of  the  Waterman's  Suit  concerning  Play- 
ers,' 1615.  w 

On  the  9ankside  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  first  station  of 
the  Phoenix  Gas  and  Coke  company.  It  was  originally  a  private 
company,  established  1815,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Co. 
In  1821  it  was  sold  to  the  South  London  Gas  Company,  who  re-sold 
it  in  1824  to  the  present  company.  The  works  are  very  complete, 
and  occupy  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre 

On  the  site  of  the  Falcon  drawing  dock,  was  situated  the  Falcon 
tavern,  celebrated  for  the  daily  resort  of  Shakespeare  and  his  com- 
panions.* 

In  Zoar-street  are  the  remams  of  a  meetmg-house,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  here  per« 
mitted  his  friend,  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan,  to  deliver  his  dis- 
courses. That  Barlow  was  not  a  man  of  very  sturdy  principles,  we 
learn  from  Wood  and  Granger.  He  was  bom  in  1607,  fellow  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  1638 ;  two  years  after,  reader  of  meta- 
physics b  the  university ;  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library ;  in  1657, 
chosen  provost  of  Queen's  college.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  restoring  the  members  of  the  college, 
expelled  m  1648.  In  1675,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
wrote  several  books  against  the  Roman  catholics;  yet,  when  the 
duke  of  York  became  king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  expressmg 
his  affecUoo  to  him,  and  sent  him  an  address  of  thapks  for  his 
*  Eegraved  in  WUkinsoo**  Loodinia  Ulastnta. 
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declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Yet,  after  the  Revolution,  he 
readily  voted  that  the  king  had  abdicated  the  thrcme,  and  was  active 
in  displacing  from  their  ^nefices  such  of  the  clergy  as  refused  the 
oaths.     He  died  1091,  in  ihe  85th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  new  road  from  Southwark  bridge  to 
Newington  Butts,  is  an  extensive  building  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle;  it  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  J.  Harris,  esq.  an 
eminent  hat  manufacturer.  This  building  was  formerly  the  parish 
workhouse ;  on  April  20,  1727,  it  was  ordered  that  a  workhouse 
should  be  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  of  Timothy  Cason, 
esq.  In  the  next  year  1,000/.  was  borrowed  for  this  purpose,  and 
other  payments  of  parish  money,  to  the  amount  of  847/.  6s.  6d. 
were  afterwards  ordered.  In  1732,  a  wing  and  other  necessary 
buildings  were  added,  to  receive  sixty  additional  persons,  which  cost 
about  250/.,  and  was  paid  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the  parish 
estates 

The  present  extensive  building  was  opened  in  1777»  and  cost 
about  5,000/.  The  garden  was  part  of  a  place  of  entertainment 
called  Finch's  Grotto  gardens.  It  has  been  long  deserted  as  a 
workhouse,  and  was  repaired  in  a  verv  handsome  manner  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1827. 

Pursuing  a  northerly  course,  we  arrive  at  Unicm-street,  at  the 
east  end  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  is 

Union  Halt. 

On  the  openmg  of  this  street  to  the  borough,  by  taking  down  the 
Greyhound-inn,  Mav  17,  1781,  Union-hall  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  previous  to  which  they 
sat  at  the  Swan-inn  (now  a  private  house).  Thev  attended  here 
daily,  till  the  passing  of  the  police  act  in  1793,  when  it  was  made 
one  of  the  offices. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  old  Town-hall,  the  sessions  for  the 
county  were  held  here,  though  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  iNisiness, 
till  the  county  gaol  and  a  session  house  were  built  in  Newington 
parish. 

In  Redcross*street  is  a  plain  brick  edifice  erected  in  1765,  and 
used  as  a  Quaker*s  meeting-house. 

At  the  angle,  formed  by  the  High-street  and  Compter-lane,  is 

The  Town  Hall. 
This  hall  was  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1686,  at  the  city  expense 
A  statue  of  king  Charles  II.  was  placed  in  the  front,  under  a  pedi 
ment,  and  on  the  base  was  this  inscription  :  '  Combustuman.  1676. 
Re'edificatum  annis  1685  et  1686  ;  Jacob  Smith  mil.  et  Roberii 
Geoff ery  mil.  Pratotibus  S.  P,  Q.L;  Ric.  Brachley,  Tho.  Nicho- 
las  Guard,  J%o.  Addy,  Clef^eo  Contrarot  Pontis.^  Over  the 
statue,  in  a  pediment,  were  the  arms  of  that  king,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  pediment  a  sun  dial,  with   these  mottoes :  ^  Dum  spectoM 
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/W^iff»  and  *  Temput  edax  rerumJ'    On  one  side  of  the  slalue  were 
the  arms  of  London,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Southwark. 

In  1161,  the  hull  was  repaired  by  the  city,  and  the  following  in- 
acriptioii  was  placed  under  the  king's  statue :  *  Repaired  and  l^au- 
tificMl  anno  domini,  1767.  The  right  hon.  sir  Riobert  Kite,  lord 
mayor,  S.  P.  Q.  L. ;  John  Shewell  and  John  Tovey,  bridgemasters ; 
Peter  Roberts^  esq.  comptroller  of  the  works  and  revenues  of  Lon- 
don bridge/ 

In  the  inside  of  the  hall,  over  the  lord  roayor*s  seat,  in  an  open 
pediment,  were  the  arms  of  England ;  on  the  right  side  the  figure 
of  Justice;  on  the  left,  that  of  Wisdom,  painted  in  stone  colour; 
the  stand  for  the  city  sword  was  ornamented  and  gilt.  Between 
the  pannels  were  the  arms  of  London  and  Southwark  (by  some 
called  the  Bridge-house  arms),  with  other  embellbhments. 

This  beautifying  was  of  little  use ;  for,  in  1793,  the  building  was 
found  to  be  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  it  was  wholly  taken  down, 
and  the  present  hall  erected  in  its  place,  where  the  lord  mayor,  pro 
forma,  opens  the  sessions  under  the  city  charter,  and  adjourns.  It 
IS  occasionally  used  for  other  purposes. 

On  this  occasion  the  statue  of  the  king,  instead  of  being  replaced 
in  its  original  situation,  was  sold ;  it  was  purchased  by  some  gentle- 
men of  a  neighbouring  court,  called  Three  Crown  Court,  and  by 
them  set  up  therein  on  a  pedestal  of  brick  work,  the  inside  of  which 
serves  as  a  watch  box. 

The  present  building  is  very  plain  and  neat ;  it  consists  of  a  rusti- 
cated basement,  from  which  rises  four  Ionic  pilasters.  The  windows 
are  arched,  and  the  interior  neatly  fitted  up. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  High-street  is  the  Tabard*  (corrupted 
to  Talbot)  inn.  In  which  was  the  residence  of  the  abbots  of  Hyde, 
near  Winchester,  whenever  they  came  to  the  metropolis  to  atteud 
their  duty  in  parliament. 

This  inn  was  also  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  pilgrims  on 
their  journies  to  pay  adoration  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-^- 
Becket,  at  Canterbury :  Chaucer  minutely  describes  their  mode  of 
behaviour  at  the  inn,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  progress.  After 
commencing  his  prologue  with  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  when  the  '  yong  Sunn  hath  in  the  Ram  his  halv^* 
cours  yrunn,'  &c.  the  poet  proceeds  : 

BefeH  that  id  that  teaon  on  that  day 
lo  Soalhwerk  at  the  Tabberd  at  1  Jay 

*  '  So  called,    lays  Slow,  '  of  the  wit,  in  the  wars  their  arms  embroidered, 

•ign  wliicb»  aa  we  now  term  it,  b  of  a  or  otberwiie  depicted  upon  them,  that 

jacket  or  aleeveleu  coat,  whole  before,  every  man  by  bis  coat  of  arms  might 

open  on  both  tides,  with  a  tquare  col-  be  known  from  othert.    Bat  now  thete 

Jar,  winged  at  the  thonldert.    A  ttately  tabardt  are  only  worn  by  the  heraldt, 

rarment  of  okl  time,  commonly  worn  and  are  called  their  coats  of  armt  in 

by  noblemen  and  othert  both  at  home  terrice.* 
and  abroad  in  tlie  wart;  but  then  to 
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Read/  to  wendin  on  ny  pilgrimage 
To  Caoterbdry,  with  devote  corage, 
At  night  wbr  come  into  that  bostery 
W«rte  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  inndrie  folli)  by  aventart  yfall 
In  felaibip  and  pilgrimea  ver  they  all  ( 
That  toward  Canterborr  wonldin  ride 
The  chamber!  and  ttaluii  irerin  widei 
And  well  We  werin  eipid  at  the  beit>  Ac 

He  then  introduces  to  view  the  various  personages  Who  c<Nn« 
posed  tli«  cavAleade,  vis.  the  knight,  the  squit«»  the  sqiiiM^b  ¥eo* 
man,  the  pHofess,  the  monk}  a  friar,  a  merchant,  the  eleli  of 
Oiienfford,  the  serjeAunt  at  law,  the  frankelan  (freeholder)  haber^^ 
dMh^fi  Ac.  the  coke^  the  shipman,  the  doctor  of  phisick,  tlt«  wife 
of  Bath,  th«  parsonne,  the  t)lowraan,  the  nii11at«,  the  manciple 
(purveyor  of  viands),  the  reve  (bailiff),  the  somphottr  (aJ^Ntritdr)^ 
and  the  ptrdmier  (seller  of  pardons) 

Hie  state,  aray,  and  number,  and  the  cause 
Why  that  assemblid  was  thir  companie 
In  Sottihwerfca,  at  this  gentil  hostelrie; 
That  hight  the  Tabbarje,  hmxh  by  the  Betl. 

On  the  went  side  of  the  High-street  is 

The  B^nmgh  AiarkeU 

The  charter  of  king  Cdward  VI.  anno  4,  granted  to  th«  Ibajror, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  a  market  to  be  holdall  ih  the 
borough  of  Southwark.  which  was  confirmed  by  this  act.  *th\A  was 
in  the  street  between  Lcmdon-bridge  and  St.  MargaretVhlU  \  but 
that  place  was  at  length  found  so  inconvenient,  that  an  tict  was  ob- 
tained, m  1755,  !28  George  If.  c.  9,  that  from  Lady-day,  1750,  no 
market  should  be  held  in  the  High-street;  this  act  seems  to  hav6 
stopped  there,  for  in  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed,  c.  23, 
directing  that  it  should  be  removed  from  thence  to  a  place  c&lled 
the  Triangle,  being  on  the  site  of  Rochester *yard,  belonging  to 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  and  his  successors,  were  ettopowered, 
on  a  surrender  of  the  whole  estate,  to  grant  it  in  separate  leases^ 
whereupon  so  much  thereof,  ds  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  was 
^  granted  to  the  churchwardens,  &c.  of  St.  Saviour's,  at  a  rent  of 
14/.  139.  6<^. :  no  provision,  except  hay  or  straw,  were  to  be  sold 
within  1,000  yards  of  the  spot,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  chutch- 
wardens  and  overseers ,  the  ground  so  to  be  punihased,  and  all 
buildings,  stalls,  &c.  and  the  rents  and  profits  Weft  to  be  vested  in 
the  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and 
the  nett  profits,  after  all  expenses  paid,  were  to  kpe  Sf^pHed  in 
diminution  of  any  of  the  parochial  rates  or  assesstnents. 

A  convenient  market-house  was  accordingly  built,  and  a  piece  ot 
ground,  upwards  of  230  feet  in  length,  was  appropriated  for  the 
atandhig  of  carts  brmging  fruits,  veeetables,  Sec.  The  tolls  of  the 
market,  and  the  profits  arising  from  tne  standings,  were  let  from  time 
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to  time.  In  the  advertisementB  for  this  purpose^  it  is  stated^  that 
no  person  bringing  vegetables  to  Winchester  stairs,  near  London 
bnage  »  have  a  right  to  land  them  without  paying  wharfage. 

In  1703,  part  of  the  market  was  let  for  &SL,  the  lease  expiring 
in  18 J4  I  1794,  other  part  for  84/.,  lease  expiring  1815;  1801^  the 
market  1,000/. 

The  teases  havmg  expired^  a  new  and  commodious  market  was 
erectedi  with  a  sunk  area  and  spacious  lofts.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  walks,  the  roof  being  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  roon^  for  transacting  business,  surmounted  by 
a  handsome  cupola  enriched  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  good 
clock. 

In  beadman^s-place,  on  the  west  side  of  this  market,  is  a  hos« 
pital,  or  college,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Thomas  Cure, 
and  called 

Cure*8  College. 

In  1584,  this  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Cure,  esq.  sadler 
to  kmg  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who 
several  times  represented  this  borbUgh  m  parliament.  The  number 
of  poor  to  be  received  therein  was  sixteen.  He  appointed  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  time  being  to  be  president,  and 
gave  him  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  sixteen  out  of  the  poor  of 
this  parish.  One  other  to  be  chosen  by  the  churchwardens,  or  four 
of  the  governors  within  the  borough  and  parish ;  the  remaining 
fourteen  to  be  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  within  the  borough  of 
Southwark ;  whereof  four  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Clink  and  Paris-garden,  and  the  remainmg  ten  within  the  borough 
and  parish.  The  electors  were  to  be,  1.  The  parson,  vicar,  curate 
minister,  or  by  whatever  name  he  might  be  called,  that  should  be 
incumbent  and  resident  in  the  parish  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  not  he 
that  should  bear  the  natne  and  live  absent ;  then  the  church  war - 
dens>  twelve  of  the  ancientest  and  discre etest  vestrymen  (and  sides- 
men, if  any  such)  the  collectors  for  the  poor,  and  the  constables  of 
the  parish  withm  the  liberty  of  Southwark.  He  gives  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  persons  who  should  be  eligible,  and  of  the  manner 
of  their  eleclion  and  admission,  and  the  government  of  the  college. 
Each  was  to  receive  20d.  per  week  ;  they  were  to  choose  from  a.-iiong 
themselves  a  warden,  and  sub-warden  :  prayers  to  l>e  said  every 
morning  and  evening.  The  following  fees  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  rents :  to  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  president 
of  the  college,  one  pair  of  gloves,  of  the  price  of  3«.  4d,  yearly,  on 
the  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  at  his  house  or  chamber  in  Iiondon,  to 
be  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  poor  of  the  college,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  ffovernors  or  paymaster;  to  the  governors  yearly 
20f .  to  be  spent  by  them  amongst  their  brethren,  the  vestrymen,  at 
the  time  of  their  accompts  of  receipts  and  payments;  the  paymas- 
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ten  SOf. ;  the  clerk  to  keep  the  books  of  accompl,  1/.  6f.  Bd. ;  Uie 
inmister  resident  in  St  Saviour,  iO#.  so  long  as  he  shall  take  pama 
to  iDstruct  the  poor  at  the  college  in  needful  points  of  religion  ;  to 
one  of  the  constables  5». ;  the  residue  of  the  rents  to  repair  the 
buildings,  put  out  the  children  of  these  poor  people,  or  to  the  most 
needy  amongst  themselves,  buying  billets,  faggots,  or  coab ;  and  if 
a  surplus,  to  buy  gowns  and  other  necessaries. 

Mr.  Cure's  son  and  Mrs.  Appleyard  made  some  addition  to  the 
weekly  allowance. 

Of  these  statutes  there  is  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  college  war- 
den, beautifully  written  on  vellum,  the  capital  letters  in  leaf  gold, 
makmg  a  quarto  volume,  bound  in  red  morocco,  the  leaves  gilt  on 
the  edges,  the  covers  ornamented.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  much 
injured  by  dirty  fingers,  defacings,  and  erasures  ;  the  latter  of  which, 
it  is  remarkable,  have  been  practised  where  the  amount  of  the  annual 
rent  has  been  mentioned. 

A  considerable  porticm  of  the  alms-houses  have  been  rebuilt  in  a 
neat  and  appropriate  style. 

Perkins  and  Co.^8  Brtwery. 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  not  far  from  the  north-west 
of  St.  Saviour's  church,  are  the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs. 
Perkins,  &  Co.  The  buildmgs  and  offices  occupy  a  space  of  nearly 
six  acies,  on  part  of  which  stood  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  has  risen 
by  degrees  to  its  present  magnitude,  being  now  the  largest  establish"* 
ment  of  the  kind  in  the  world 

About  the  year  1600,  it  was  occupied  on  a  small  scale  by  Mr. 
Halsey.  It  was  enlarged  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Ralph  Thrale,  whose 
son  and  successor  was  Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  much  better  known  by 
the  intimacy  that  subsisted  for  many  years  between  him,  his  wife, 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  This  gentleman  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it.  Soon  after  his  death,  in  1781,  it  was  sold  for  135,000/. 
to  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  who  have  considerably  ex- 
tended the  buildings  and  trade.  In  1752,  there  were  only  34,000 
barrels  of  porter  brewed  ;  in  1794  they  amounted  to  134,000 ;  in 
1827,  to  341,330  barrels. 

The  premises  comprise  shops  for  all  the  different  trades  requisite 
for  the  use  of  the  brewery,  such  as  cooperage,  carpenter,  &c.  The 
stables  form  a  quadrangle,  holding  126  horses.  The  brewhouse  ui 
260  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  width.  The  storehouses  are  ,nume- 
rous,  and  are  capable  of  containing  120,000  barrels.  The  malt 
lofts  will  contain  20,000  quarters.  Here  is  a  steam  engine  erected 
by  Boulton  and  Watts,  in  1787,  of  the  power  of  twenty-four  horses. 

This  porter  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  used  to  be  in 
great  request  with  the  empress  Catherine  at  Petersburgh,  till  a  Mr. 
Stein,  member  for  Bletchingly,  in  1796,  established  a  porter 
brewery  at  Petersburgb,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the  vending  of 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  from  London. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  different  departments  of 
ihb  business  are  about  200  ;  of  carriages  about  60. 

These  buildings  escaped  destruction  by  lord  George  Gordon's 
moby  through  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Perkins,  who  led  away 
those  frantic  rioters  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  of  lending  them  a 
horse  to  draw  some  things  which  they  were  dragging  themselves, 
and  leading  them  to  a  public  house,  where  he  gave  them  plenty  of 
porter. 

At  the  end  of  Castle-street  is  the  extensive  vinegar  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Pott.  It  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Rush,  so 
long  ago  as  1641,  and  continued  in  his  family  till  1790,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietors,  whose  family 
had  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  the  same  kind  for  seventy  years,  in 
Mansel-strcet,  Whitechapel.  These  gentlemen  transferred  it  to  this 
place,  and  have  enlarged  and  formed  a  new  apparatus  for  conduct- 
ing it,  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  buildings  are  on  part  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  s  park,  and  are  held  of  that  see  on  leases  for 
lives.* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Hitiory  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  Christ'churck  in  the 
County  of  Surrey. 

Thb  parish  of  Christ-church  was  taken  out  of  that  of  St,  Saviour, 
and  was  originally  part  of  the  district  called  the  Liberty  of  Paris 
Garden.  The  first  church  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John 
Marshall,  of  Southwark,  and  finished  in  1671,  when  he  endowed  it 
with  an  estate  of  60/.  per  annum  towards  the  support  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  steeple  and  spire,  which  were  12/i  feet  high,  were  not 
completed  till  1695.  The  church  was  75  feet  long,  51  feet  broad, 
and  26  feet  in  height  This  edifice,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
the  foundalious,  soon  became  so  ruinous,  that  in  1737,  Mr.  Mar- 
slialFs  trustees  applied  to  parliament  for  power  to  rebuild  it,  with 
the  sum  of  2,500/.  which  had  accumulated  in  their  hands  from 
the  trust,  and  obtained  an  act  for  that  purpose.  The  present 
structure  was  accordingly  erected. 

Christ  Church. 

Is  situated  in  a  spacious  burial  ground,   on  the  west  side  of 

Great  Surrey-street.     In  common  with  several  of  the  churches  in 

Southwark,  it  possesses  no  architectural  merit.    The  plan  is  nearly 

square  ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  flanked  by  lobbies.  The 

*  MaoDiDg  aod  Bray*i  Sorrey. 
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walls  are  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  front 
is  the  tower»  which  is  situated  partly  within,  and  partly  without  the 
wall  of  the  church ;  the  elevation  of  the  western  aspect  is  in  tliree  sto- 
ries»  the  lower  has  an  arched  doorway,  with  a  circular  window  over  it, 
and  the  second  and  third  stories  have  each  arched  wmdows  enclosed 
in  stone  frontiapieGes ;  the  south  and  north  fronts  are  concealed  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  story  by  the  roof  of   the  church,  which 
rather  awkwardly  interferes  with  the  windows  of  the  second  story  ; 
these,  as  well  as  the  eastern  $>\dt  of  the  tower,  which  has  onfy  one 
story  clear  of  the  church,  are  uniform  with  the  west  front ;  the  walls 
are  finished  wilh  a  cornice,  and  the  several  angles  are  rusticated. 
A  turret  of  wood,  tlie  plan  an  octagon,   rises  above  the  parapet ;  it 
is  in  two  heights,  the  lower  forming  a  plinth  to  the  other ;  in  four 
of  the  faces  are  d'Kkls ;  the  upper  story  consists  of  eight  open  arches, 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  cupola  and  vane.  Tlie  wall  of  the 
church  is  fuiished  with  a  pedinient  broken  by  the  tower  ;  the  flanks 
are  uniform,  each  contain  two  series  of  windows  enclosed  in  rusticated 
frontispieces ;  the  lower  are  nearly  square  with  segmental  arches, 
and  a  doorway,  with  a  stone  architrave  and  pediment,  is  substituted 
for  the  second  from  the  west.     In  the  upper  series  are  six  circular 
arched  windows,  also  enclosed  in  rusticated  frontispieces  of  stone. 
The  walls  are  finished  with  a  modillion  cornice  surmounted  by  a 
low  parapet.     The  east  front  has  a  large  arch  in  the  centre,  partly 
occupied  by  a  wall,  and  m  other  parts  by  a  palladian   window ;  on 
each  side  of  this  are  doorways,  with  pediments  surmounted  by  win- 
dows of  a  similar  character  with  the  flanks.  The  elevation  is  finished 
with  the  continued  modilUon  cornice  and  a  pediment ;  in  the  tym- 
panum a  circular  window.     All  the  angles  of  the  church  are  rusti- 
cated, and  the  roof  is  covered  with  slate.     The  interior  shews  an 
unbroken   area,    and  in  consequence  has  a  plain  naked  appear- 
ance ;  the  walla  are  finished  by  a  cornice,  on  which  rests  an  hori- 
sontal  ceiling ;  it  Is  pannelled,  having  a  large  square  in  the  centre, 
enriched  with  guiUochi,  and  an  expanded  flower  in  the  middle ; 
around  it  are  parallelograms  and  square  pannels.  A  gallery  occupies 
the  west,  north,  and  south  sid^s ;  the  front  is  oak,  pannelled  and 
sustaintcl  on  iron  columns ;  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  gal- 
lery were  erected  m  1812,  and  the  fronts  are  so  well  assimilated  with 
the  or^;inal  western  gallery,  as  to  appear  the  work  of  one  period. 
At  the  west  end  are  two  additional  galleries  in  recesses,  formed  over 
thewstry  and  lobby,  which  contam  seats  for  the  charity  children. 
The  altar  screen  is  very  plain,  it  is  painted  to  imitate  verd  antique, 
and  is  divided  by  antse  into  compartments,  bearing  the  usual  inscrip- 
tions, and  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pediment ;  the 
pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  central  aisle ; 
the  former  is  hexagonal  with   pannelled  fronts,  it  has  a  sounding 
lK>ard  and  ogee  canopy  of  the  same  form,  resting  on  t\\o  Corinthian 
columns.     The  organ  is  placed  in  the  western  gallery,  the  case  is 
very  plain.     The  font  is  a  neat  marble  basin.    On  the  front  of  the 
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western  gallery  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  the  north  and  bouth 
galkries  were  erected  in  1811,  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners. 
The  great  east  window  contains  some  ornamental  stained  glass,  and 
a  painting  of  the  descending  dove ;  in  the  side  ones  are  the  fol- 
lowing coats  of  arms:  north  of  the  altar,  the  see  of  Winchester  im- 
paled with  argent,  a  lion  rampant  aa.  crowned  or^  the  whole  encir- 
cled in  the  garter,  and  surmounted  with  a  mitre,  heing  the  arms 
of  bishop  Morley,  who  consecrated  the  church  on  its  erection  in 
1671*  South,  Argent,  a  chevron  cotised  aa,  between  three  bucks 
heads  gu.  Crest.  A  greyhound  sejant  ar,  gorged,wilh  a  collar^u. 
ringed  or,  resting  his  dexter  foot  on  a  buck's  head,  cabossed  of  the 
second,  the  arms  of  Marshall.  This  church  was  laid  open  to  the 
street  by  the  removal  of  a  row  of  houses  which  stood  on  the  present 
pathway,  between  the  years  1818  and  1819,  and  the  present  iron 
railing  was  then  erected.  Before  then  the  regular  approach  to  the 
church  was  by  Bennett-street.  The  churchyard  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  south  west  of  the  church,  which 
was  obtained  by  pulling  down  several  houses  in  1819. 

In  the  church  yard  is  a  plain  stone  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Wyon,  esq.  chief  engraver  of  his  majesty's  Mint,  died  Sept.  22, 
1817,  aged  25.  This  gentleman,  as  the  inscription  records,  '  was 
distinguished  in  his  professional  pursuit  by  genius,  persevering  ap- 
plication, and  superior  abilities  ;  he  rapidly  arose  to  eminence,  and 
the  early  close  of  his  life  has  deprived  his  country  of  services  not 
more  splendid  than  valuable/ 

In  this  parish  is  a  charity  school  for  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
roaintahied  by  subscription,  a  workhouse,  and  a  neat  alms-house,  in 
Church-street,  founded  about  the  year  1730,  by  Charles  Hopton, 
esq.  for  twenty-six  decayed  housekeepers,  each  of  whom  has  an 
upper  and  lower  room,  with  10/.  per  annum  and  a  chaldron  ol 
coals. 

The  Protestant  Difienterti'  Chapel. 

This  building,  which  standi  on  the  south  side  of  Stamford-street, 
affords  a  solitary  instance  of  a  Dissenters*  meeting-house  possessing 
claims  to  attention  for  its  architectural  character.  The  principal  front, 
which  projects  a  small  degree  before  the  adjacent  houses,  is  com- 
posed of  a  hexaslyle  portico  of  the  Doric  order:  The  columns  are  of 
the  most  magnificent  proportions  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the 
entablature  is  of  a  corresponding  character ;  where  it  enters  the  walls 
of  the  main  building,  it  is  received  upon  antSB  of  slight  projection ; 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  pediment ;  there  is  but  one  entrance, 
which  has  a  lintelled  frontispiece ;  the  whole  design  is  chaste  and 
grand,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  oecupy  a  more 
commanding  situation.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  very  plain ;  the 
pulpit  is  situated  opposite  the  entrance,  l>etween  two  Doric  columns, 
on  a  recess.  This  chapel  was  erected  m  1821.  The  congregation  as- 
embling  here  are  independent  Dissentersof  the  Unitarian  persuasion* 
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At  the  foot  of  Blackfriars-bridge  b  a  range  of  buildtngs,  which 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  Albion-mills.  This  extensive  cod- 
cern  was  set  on  foot  by  a  company  of  spirited  and  opulent  indivi- 
duals, with  a  view  to  counteract  the  impositions  but  too  frequently 
practised  in  the  grinding  of  corn.  It  was  furnished  with  a  steam 
engine,  contrived  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  of  Birmingham, 
which  turned  ten  pair  of  stones,  each  grmding  nine  bushels  of  com 
in  an  hour  without  intermission^  day  or  night;  besides  which  it  gave 
motion  to  tlie  various  apparatus  for  hoisting  and  lowering  the  corn 
and  flour  into  and  out  of  the  barges,  for  fanning  the  corn  to  keep  it 
free  from  impurities,  and  for  sifting  and  dressing  the  meal,  from 
its  first  state,  till  perfectly  cleared  for  the  use  of  the  baker.  Ou 
the  dd  of  March,  1791,  the  whole  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  corner  wing,  occupied  as  the  house  and  offices  of  the  supertn- 
tendant,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with  4,000  sacks  of  flour 
which  it  contained.  The  front  remained  for  many  years  unre- 
paired, but  was  subsequently  formed  uito  a  row  of  handsome  private 
habitations. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Albion-place  is  the  house  belonging  to  the 
British  Plate  Glass  Manufactory.  This  company,  incorporated  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1773,  carry  ou  a  flourishing  concern  here,  and 
at  their  works  at  Ravenhead  in  Lancashire. 

On  the  west  side  of  Blackfriars-road,  very  near  the  bridge,  is 
the  building  a  few  years  since  occupied  by  the  Museum,  collected 
by  the  late  sir  Ashton  Lever,  and  removed  hither  from  Leicester- 
square,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  This  cu- 
rious, extensive,  and  valuable  collection  here  experienced  the  most 
mortifymg  neglect,  till  in  1806  it  was  finally  dispersed  by  public 
auction,  in  a  sale  which  lasted  forty  days.  The  premises  were  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Surrey  Institution. 

In  the  year  1807,  some  gentlemen  proposed  to  form  an  institution 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  called 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle-street.  It  was  intended  to  have 
a  series  of  lectures,  an  extensive  library  and  reading-rooms,  a  che- 
mical laboratoiy  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  supplementary 
library  of  books  to  be  taken  home  by  subscribers. 

Their  first  meetings  were  at  the  Loudon  coffee-house,  on  Ludgate- 
hill.  Subscribers  were  to  pay  thirty  guineas,  and  become  joint  pro- 
prietors. They  agreed  for  the  lease  of  the  house  near  the  foot  of 
Black  friars-bridge,  in  which  Mr.  Parkinson  had  exhibited  the  Levc- 
rian  museum.  In  December,  1808,  they  had  filled  up  a  spacious 
room  as  a  library,  a  theatre  for  lectures  capable  of  containing  600 
persons,  and  a  laboratory  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Dr  Adam 
Clark  was  chosen  principal  librarian  and  secretary,  with  a  salary 
and  apartments  in  the  house;  Mr.  Accum  offered  a  gratuitous  course 
of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  and  Mr  John  Jackson  was  engaged  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  At 
this  time  710  shares  were  subscribed  for  by  458  proprietors. 
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III  May,  1809,  Dr.  Clark  resigned  his  situation,  retaining  the  title  of 
honorary  librarian,  and  Mr.  Knight  Spencer  offered  his  services  as 
resident  secretary,  without  a  salary,  on  having  the  apartments  of  the 
prbicipal  librarian,  with  the  appendages;  which  offer  was  accepted. 
In  May,  1810,  the  library  consisted  of  5,084  volumes,  in  nineteen 
classes. 

In  1820,  this  valuable  institution  was  dissolved,  the  library, 
&c.  being  sold  by  auction:  since  that  time  it  has  been  occu* 
pied  as  wine  and  concert  rooms,  and  is  at  present  opened  with  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

The  Surrey  Chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  Blackfriars-road,  is  a 
large  octagon  building,  for  the  use  of  protestants  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  and  was  erected  by  the  friends  of  the  worthy  but  eccen- 
tric Rowland  Hill,  who  here  preaches  to  very  crowded  auditories. 
The  structure  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  near  5,000  persons.  The  organ,  by  Elliot,  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  tone  than  for  the 
extent  of  its  powers;  which  are  so  great,  that  in  one  of  the  hymns 
descriptive  of  thunder,  many  of  the  congregation  are  said  to  have 
fainted. 

The  Swan  theatre  was  the  roost  westerly  of  all  the  playhouses  on 
the  Bankside,  and  must  have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Surrey  end  of  Black  friars-bridge.  It  was  a  large  house,  and  flou- 
rished only  a  few  years,  being  suppressed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  soon  afterwards  demolished. 

On  the  site  of  Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Greenes  extensive  glass-works, 
was  formerly  situated  an  old  house,  called  Holland's  Leaguer.  This 
house  was  originally  the  manor-house  belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Paris-garden,  which  adjoins  westward  that  of  Southwark,  and  in- 
cluded the  Clink  liberty  and  the  parish  of  Christ-church.  It  was 
anciently  part  of  the  possessions  of  Bermondsey  abl>ey,  and  was  for 
some  time  '  with  a  mill  and  other  appurtenances,'  held  of  that  mo- 
nastery by  the  knights  templars.  On  the  dissolution  of  monastic 
establishments  it  came  to  the  crown,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  was  exchanged  away  to  lord  Hunsdon.  Subsequently 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Cure,  esq.  (buried  in  St.  Saviours 
church)  Richard  Taverner,  &c.  About  1655,  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Holland*s  Leaguer.'  Among  the  collection  of  rare  plays 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  by  Shackerly  Marmion,  called 
'Holland's  Leaguer,'  from  which  we  have  some  clue  to  the  state  of 
this  place  and  neighbourhood  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

After  describing  the  mistress  of  this  house,  an  old  procuress, 
icalled  Donna  Hollandia,  as  having  been  routed  from  a  former  re- 
cidence,  and  just  escaped  from  Newgate,  he  makes  her  seek  for  a 
more  convenient  place  where  she  might  carry  on  her  profession, 
which  she  ultimately  fmds  in  the  then  untenanted  and  deserted 
manor-house  of  Paris-garden. 
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After  describing  ihe  house,  which  appears  to  have  been  moaled» 
the  rest  of  this  tract  is  taken  up  with  a  list  of  the  ladies  of  the  man- 
sion, and  of  its  being  beleagured  or  besieged  by  the  police. 

The  old  mansion  was  taken  down  alK>ut  the  time  of  forming  the 
road  from  Blackfriars«bridge  to  the  Obelisk. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  great  sir  Christopher  Wren  had  a 
house  next  door  to  the  Falcon  Inn,  from  which  he  could  view  at  a 
distance  the  progress  made  in  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Books,  Sfc.  that  have  been  published  in 
Illustration  of  the  Antiquities,  History,  Topography,  and  other 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  Work. 

The  earliest  general  account  of  Middlesex  and  London  is  con- 
tained in  Norden^s  ^Speculum  BrilannicB;  the  1st  parte,  an  his- 
toricall  and  chorographicall  description  of  Middlesex;  wherein  are 
also  alphabelicallie  sett  downe  the  names  of  the  cyties,  townes, 
parishes,  bowses  of  name,  &c. ;  with  direction  spedelie  to  find  anie 
place  desired  in  the  mappe,  and  the  distance  between  place  and 
place,  without  compasses ;  by  the  travaile  and  view  of  John  Norden, 
anno  1593.'  Small  4to  Loud,  with  a  map,  <&c.  This  was  re- 
printed in  1637,  and  again  in  1723,  with  his  description  of  Hertfonl- 
shire  annexed,  and  a  plan  of  London,  &c. 

'  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex ;  with  observations  on  the 
means  of  its  improvement,'  &c.  by  John  Middleton,  esq.  8vo.  Lond. 
2nd.  edit.  1807. 

The  meagre  notice  of  London  in  the  Domesday-book  would  seem 
to  imply  that  some  separate  account  of  this  capital  was  taken,  and 
afterwards  lost;  and  Strype's  Stow,  vol.  i.  speaks  of  a  Domesday 
in  Saxon,  being  a  register  sometime  kept  in  Guildhall,  of  the  laws 
of  London  and  of  the  Portgreves. 

In  the  earliest  account  of  London  that  is  any  wise  particular,  and 
now  extant,  is  intituled,  '  Descriptio  nobilisaimtB  Civitatxs  Lon* 
donine,'  which  was  first  published  entire  by  Stow  in  1501,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Survey  of  London.  Strype  afterwards  corrected  it 
in  his  edition  of  Stow's  Survey,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  city  ar- 
chives. Hearne  re-published  it,  with  observations  and  notes,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Leland*s  Itinerary,  from  a  more  correct 
manuscript  on  vellum  in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  again  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Historice  Anglicanm  Scriptores,'  by  Mr.  Sparke, 
from  a  fine  manuscript  of  his  own,  collated  with  one  in  the  Colto- 
nian  library.  And  lastly,  the  rev.  Mr.  Pegge,  F.  S.  A.  reprinted  it 
under  the  title  of  *  Fitz-Stephens*s  description  of  the  city  of  London^ 
newly  translated  from  the  original  Latin;  with  a  necessary  corn- 
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nieutary.  A  dtssertttttoD  ol  the  author,  aacerlaining  the  eiiact  ^ear 
[1174]  of  the  |)ro<1iictton  is  luefixed;  aiid  to  the  whole  is  subjoined 
a  correct  edition  of  the  original,  with  the  various  readings,  and  some 
useful  annotations.  By  an  Antiquary ;  Load.  1772/  4to,  Fits* 
Stephens  \vas  a  native,  and  a  monk,  of  Canterbury,  and  died  in 
1101. 

Slow*s  curiocs  and  most  valuable  account  of  this  city,  the  foun- 
tp.in-head  of  ail  its  subsequent  historians,  was  first  printed  under 
the  title  of  *  A  Survey  of  London,  coutayning  the  original!  antiquitie, 
increase,  motlerne  estate,  and  description  of  that  city  ;  written  in  the 
year  1598,  by  John  Stow,  citizen  of  London ;  also  an.  apologie(or 
defence)  against  the  opinion  of  some  men  concerning  that  citie,  the 
greatnesse  thereof ;  with  an  appendix,  contayning  in  Latine,  Libel" 
(urn  de  site  ei  Nobililate  Londini ;  written  by  William  Fita-Stephen, 
in  the  raigue  of  Henry  the  Second/  Lond.  1598.  Small  4to.  A 
second  edition,  '  increased  with  divers  rare  notes  of  antiquity,'  by 
himself,  was  published  in  the  aulhor's  life-time,  in  1G03.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  a  new  edition,  enlarged,  was  published  by  An- 
thony Munday,  '  some  time  the  pope's  scholar  at  Rome,  but  after* 
wards  converted/  under  i\ie  title  of  *  The  Survey  of  London,  con- 
taining the  originall,  antiquitie,  encrease,  and  more  modcrne  estate 
of  the  said  famous  citie.  As  also  the  rule  and  government  thereof, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  from  time  to  time.  With  a  brief 
relation  of  all  the  memorable  monuments,  and  other  especiall  observa- 
tions, both  in  and  about  the  same  citie.  Written  in  the  yeere  1598, 
by  John  Stow,  citizen  of  London  ;  since  (hen,  continued  and  much 
enlarged,  with  many  rare  and  worthy  notes,  both  of  venerable 
antiquity  and  later  memorie,  such  as  were  never  published  before 
this  present  yeere  1618.  Lond/  4to.  The  chief  additions,  though 
so  pompously  set  forth,  consisted  of  some  epitaphs,  a  continuation 
of  the  lists,  and  some  transcripts  from  Stow*s  Summary  and  Annals. 
The  fourth  edition,  considerably  augntented,  and  published  in 
folio,  was  thus  entitled:  'The  Survey  of  London:  contayning  the 
originall,  increase,  moderne  estate,  and  government  of  that  city, 
methodically  set  downe.  With  a  memorial  of  those  famouser  acts 
of  charity,  which  for  publicke  and  pious  uses  have  beene  bestowed 
by  many  worshipfull  citizens  and  benefactors.  As  also  all  the 
ancient  and  moderne  monuments  erected  in  the  churches,  not  onely 
of  those  two  famous  cities,  London  and  Westminster,  but  (now 
newly  added)  foure  miles  compasse.  Begunne  first  by  the  paines 
and  industry  of  John  Stow,  in  the  yeere  1598  ;  afterwards  iularged 
by  the  care  and  diligence  of  A.  Al.*in  the  yeere  1018;  and  now 
completely  finished  by  the  study  and  laliour  of  A.  M.,  H.  D.,tand 
others,  this  present  yeere,  1038.  Whereunto,  besides  many  addi- 
tions (as  appeares  by  the  contents,)  arc  annexed  divers  alphabeti- 
call  tables;  the  first, an  index  of  kings;  the  second,  a  concordance 
of  names.'  Lond.  1033.  In  this  edition  the  lists  of  mayors  and 
♦  Anthony  Munday.  t  Henry  Dyson 
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slieriffsare  coDtinue<i,  Ihe  arms  of  the  mayors  and  companies  given, 
and  some  scattered  statutes,  acls^  oaths,  &c.  inserted. 

The  fifth  edition,  and  so  greatly  enlarged  as  to  become  almost  a 
new  work,  but  with  much  confusion  iu  the  arrangement,  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Strype,  anotlier  native  of  London,  who  is  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Gough  as  being  as  industrious  as  Stow  himself,  in  his  parti- 
cular department,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  following  title : 
'  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westmmster ;  now  lately 
corrected,  improved,  and  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  Survey  and 
History  brought  down  from  the  year  1633,  being  near  fourscore 
years  since  it  was  last  printed,  to  the  present  time ;  illustrated  with 
exact  maps  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  of  all  the  wards  and  out- 
parishes,  with  many  other  fair  draughts  of  the  more  eminent  and 
public  edifices  and  monuments :  in  six  books,  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  Life  of  the  Author,  writ  by  the  Editor.  At  the  end  is  added 
an  appendix  of  certain  tracts,  discourses,  and  remarks,  concerning 
the  state  of  the  City  of  London  ;  with  a  perambulation,  or  circuit 
walk,  four  or  five  miles  round  Lcmdon,  to  the  parish  churches ; 
describing  the  monuments  of  the  dead  there  interred,  with  other 
antiqiiities  observable  in  those  places;  and  concluding  with  a 
second  appendix,  as  a  supply  and  review ;  and  a  large  index.* 
Lend.  1720.  The  sixth  and  last  edition  was  a  re-print  of  the  above 
in  1764,  with  some  little  variation  in  the  title.  2  vols,  folio,  Lond, 

'  The  History  of  St.  Paufs  Cathedral  in  Loudon,  from  its  foun« 
dation  untill  these  times:  extracted  out  of  origiuall  charters,  re- 
cords,  leiger  books,  and  other  manuscripts.  Beautified  with  sundry 
prospects  of  the  church,  figures  of  tombes  and  monuments.  By 
William  Dugdale.'  Folio,  1658.  A  new  and  splendid  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1815,  with  additions,  by  H.  Ellis,  esq. 
Sec.  S.  A.,  and  principal  librarian  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  Domus  Carthusiana :  or  an  account  of  the  most  noble  founda- 
tion of  the  Charter-house,  near  Smithfield,  in  London,  both  before 
and  since  the  reformation;  with  the  life  and  death  of  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq.,  the  fqunder  thereof,  and  his  last  will  and  testament. 
To  which  are  added,  several  prayers,  fitted  for  the  private  devo- 
tions, and  particular  occasions  of  tlie  ancient  gentlemen,  &c.  By. 
Samuel  Heme,  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,'  8vo.  1687,  plates. 

'  Londinopolis :  an  historicall  discourse  or  perlustration  of  tlie 
City  of  London,  the  imperial  chamber,  and  chief  emporium  of 
Great  Britain ;  whereuiito  is  added  another  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, with  the  courts  of  justice,  antiquities,  and  new  buildings 
thereunto  belonging.  By  Jam.  Howel,  esq.'  small  folio,  1657,  two 
plates. 

'  The  present  Stale  of  London :  or  memorials  comprehending  a 
full  and  succinct  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  state  thereof, 
by  Tho.  Delauner,  gent.'  duodecimo,  1681.  Anotlier  work  by  the 
same  author  was  published  in  1690,  entitled  '  Anglisd  Metropolis: 
or  the  present  staU  of  London,'  <&c. 
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*  A  new  View  of  London ;  or  an  ample  account  of  that  city.  In 
two  volumes,  or  eight  sections:  being  a  more  particular  description 
thereof  than  has  hitherto  been  known  to  be  published  of  any  city 
in  the  world/  by  Edward  Haltou,  8vo.  1708,  with  a  few  plates. 

In  the  year  1735  was  published,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Sey- 
mour,* esq.  *  A  survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent:  containing,  1.  The 
original  foundation,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  state  thereof. 
2.  An  exact  description  of  all  the  wards  and  parishes,  parish  churches, 
palaces,  halls,  hospitals,  public  offices,  edifices,  and  monuments  of 
any  account.  3.  A  particular  account  of  the  government  of  Lon- 
don, its  charters,  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs ;  and  of  all  the 
companies,  with  their  coats  of  arms,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  being  an 
improvement  of  Mr.  Stow's  and  other  surveys,  by  adopting  what- 
ever alterations  have  appeared  in  the  said  cities,  &c.  to  the  present 
yeare,  retrenchmg  many  superfluities,  and  correcting  many  errors 
in  the  former  writers.  Illustrated  with  several  copper  plates.^ 
L»nd.  2  vols.  fol.  In  the  following  year  this  was  re-published  in 
ooe  volume,  4to. 

'  The  History  of  London,  from  its  foundation  by  the  Romans  to 
the  present  time.  Containing  a  faithful  relation  of  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  citizens  ;  accounts  of  the  several  parishes ;  parallels 
between  London  and  other  great  cities  \  its  government,  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  ;  commerce,  state  of  learning,  charitable 
foundations,  &c.  With  the  several  accounts  of  Westminster,  Mid- 
dlesex, Southwark,  and  other  parts  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
In  nine  books,  the  whole  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  fine  cuts; 
with  a  complete  index.  By  William  Maitland,  F.  R.  S/  Fol.  Lond. 
1739.  This  was  enlarged,  continued  to  the  year  1764,  and  re- 
published in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1765,  with  plans  and  views  of 
the  city,  churches,  wards,  &c.  and  a  map  of  the  country  ten  miles 
round  London. 

'  A  new  and  complete  survey  of  London,  in  two  volumes,  by  a 
citizen  and  native  of  London,'  8vo.  1742.  Illustrated  with  a  map 
and  several  wood-cuts. 

In  1756  appeared  another  history,  entitled  *  A  new  and  accurate 
history  and  survey  of  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  places 
adjacent:  containing  whatere  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  their 
ancient  and  present  state :  in  which  are  described  their  civil,  ec 
clesiastical,  and  military  government ;  original  constitution,  anti 
quities,  manufactories,  trade,  liberties,  precincts,  districts,  parishes, 
churches,  religious  and  charitable  foundations,  and  other  public 
edifices;  particularly  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
St.  Paul-f  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Royal  Exchange,  sir 
Hans  Sloane*8  Museum,  &c.,  and  whatever  is  remarkable  for  ele- 
lance^  grandeur,  use,  entertainment,  or  curiosity ;  with  the  char 

*  The  real  author  of  this  book  was  of  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  &c.*  UpeoiC9 
John  Matlej,  the  celebrated  compiler      English  Topograph}/,  vol.  ii.  p.  620 
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tersy  laws,  customs,  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  this  great 
metropolis.  Illustrated  with  a  variety  of  heads,  views,  plans,  and 
maps  neatly  engraved.  In  four  volumes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Entick, 
M.  A.'  8vo. 

'  London  and  its  Environs  dcscrilied  :  contaming  an  account  of 
whatever  is  most  remarkable  for  grandeur,  elegance,  curiosity,  or 
use  in  the  city,  and  in  the  country  twenty  miles  round  it.  Coniprc- 
hending,  also,  whatever  is  most  material  in  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  this  great  metropolis.  Decorated  and  illustrated  with  a 
great  number  of  views  in  perspective,  engraved  from  original  draw- 
ings taken  on  purpose  for  this  work :  together  with  a  plan  of  Lon- 
don, a  map  of  the  environs,  and  several  other  useful  cuts.**  In  six 
volumes,  8vo.  1759,  published  by  Dodsley,  Pall-mall. 

'  A  new  and  complete  History  and  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent ; 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  year  1770:  containing,  1.  An 
account  of  the  original  foundation  and  modern  state  of  those  places. 
2.  Their  laws,  charters,  customs,  privileges,  immunities,  govern- 
ment, trade,  and  navigation.  3.  A  description  of  the  several  wards, 
parishes,  liberties,  precincts,  churches,  palaces,  noblemens*  houses, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  4.  An  account  of  the  curio- 
sities of  the  Tower  of  London,  of  Ihe  Royal  Exchange,  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral,  the  British  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey,  &c.  5.  A 
general  history  of  the  memorable  actions  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
revolutions  that  have  happened,  from  Ihe  invasion  of  Julius  Cscsar 
to  the  present  time.  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  Revised,  cor- 
rected, and  improved  by  Henry  Chaml>erlain,  of  Hatton-garden, 
esq.  Lond.'  fol.  1770. 

A  quaito  volume  under  the  following  title  appeared  in  1773  : — 
'A  new  History  of  London,  including  Westminster  and  Southwark. 
To  which  is  added,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole ;  describing  the 
public  buildmgs,  late  improvements,  &c.  By  John  Noorlhouck.' 
Illustrated  by  copper  plates. 

*  The  History  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Sioa  College, 
near  Cripplegate,  London ;  and  of  the  London  Clergy's  Library 
there.     By  W.  Reading,  M.  A.  Library-keeper.'  1784.  folio. 

*  Some  Account  of  London,  by  Thomas  Pennant,'  4to.  1790,  wilb 
several  plates.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  tlib  work ;  tlie 
second  edition  appeared  in  1791,  the  third  in  1793,  a  fourth  iu 
1805,  and  a  fifth  in  8vo.  in  181  ft. 

'  A  picturesque  Tour  through  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, illustrated  with  the  most  interesting  Views,  accurately 
delineated  and  executed  in  aquatinta,  by  Thomas  Malton.  In  two 
volumes,^  folio,  1792. 

*  Antique  Remains  from  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin  Oat- 
wich,  London.  By  Robert  Wilkinson,'  4!o.  1797 ;  several  good 
plates. 

*  The  aame  engraviogi  at  were  used  io  EnUck<b  London. 
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'  The  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  CoruhiU,  with 
Views  exterior,  interior,  and  monumeuts,  &c/  4to. 

In  1803,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Malcohn  s  valuable 
work,  under  the  following  title :  '  Londinium  Redivivuni ;  or,  an 
ancient  history  and  modern  description  of  L(»idon ;  compiled  from 
parochial  records,  archives  of  various  foundations,  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  and  other  authentic  sources.  By  James  Peller  Malcolm/  4to. 
with  several  curious  plates  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  were  pub* 
lished  in  1805,  the  fourth  in  1807. 

•  The  History  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, from  its  earliest  annals  to  the  peace  of  1802.  By  Anthony 
Highmore,  solicitor,  member  of  the  south-east  division  of  the  com- 
pany.' 8vo.  1804.  plates. 

'  A  History  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  Uie  Lives  of  all  the 
King's  Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  IlL  the 
founder  of  the  college,  until  the  present  time,'  &c.  By  the  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  F.  A.S.  4to.  1804.  plates. 

'  Modern  London :  being  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
British  metropolis.'  Illustrated  by  numerous  plates,  41o.  1805. 

'  The  Microcosm  of  London,  or  London  in  Miniature,  in  three 
volumes,'  royal  4to.  with  upwards  of  100  coloured  plates. 

In  1806,  appeared,  '  The  History  and  Survey  of  London  and  its 
Environs,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  In  four 
volumes.  By  B.  Lambert,  editor  of  Berthollefs  Chemical  Statics ; 
Michaux's  Travels  in  America ;  Villers*  Elssay  on  the  Reformation  ; 
and  various  other  works.  In  four  volumes,  8vo.  with  several  plates. 

*  London :  being  an  accurate  History  and  Description  of  the 
British  metropolis  and  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  thirty  miles  extent, 
from  an  actual  perambulation.  By  David  Hugbson,^  L.  L.D.  In 
six  volumes.'  8vo.   1806.  with  numerous  plates  and  wood  cuts. 

Also  an  '  Historical  account  of  the  Charter-house,  compiled  jfrom 
the  works  of  Heme  and  Bearcroft,  the  Harleian,  Cottonian,  and 
private  MSS.  and  from  other  authentic  sources.  By  a  Cartha- 
sian.'t  4to.  1808. 

'  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London  during  Uie 
Eighteenth  Century ;  including  the  charities,  depravities,  dresses,  and 
amusements  of  the  citizens  of  London  during  that  period,  with  a 
review  of  the  state  of  society  in  1807.  To  which  is  added,  A  Sketch 
of  the  Cubriastical  Architecture,  and  of  the  various  iroprovemeats 
in  the  metropolis.  Illustrated  by  fifty  engravings.  By  James  Peller 
Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.  author  of  Londinium  Redivivum,'  &c.  1808.  4to. 

'  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,  from  the 
Roman  invasion  to  the  year  1700 ;  including  the  origin  of  British 
society,  customs,  and  manners,  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  state 
of  religion,  superstition,  dresses,  and  amusements  of  tlie  citizens  of 
L<H]don  during  that  period.  To  which  are  added,  Illustrations  of 
the  changes  in  our  language^  literary  customs,  and  gradual  improve* 
*  Dr.  Pugh.  t  Robert  Saytlie. 
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menl  in  slylc  aiid  versification,  and  various  particulars,  concerning 
public  and  private  libraries.  Illustrated  by  eighteen  engravings. 
By  James  Peller  Malcolm,  F.  A.  S.  Author  of  Londiiiium  Re- 
divivum ;  and  of  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1811.  4to. 

'  Lon(hnia  llhistrata  :  or,  a  Collection  of  Plates ;  consisting  of 
engravings  from  original  paintings  and  drawings,  and  fac  siinde 
copies  of  scarce  prints  displaying  the  state  of  the  metropolis,  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Revolution,  and  adapted  to  illustrate 
the  admired  topographical  works  of  Strype,  Stow,  Pennant,  &c. 
with  descriptions  original  and  singular.^  4to.  180B  to  1820. 

*  Pielas  Londinensis.  The  history,  design,  and  present  slate  of 
the  various  public  charities  in  and  near  London.  By  A.  Highmore» 
e^q.  Author  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  and  Charitable  Uses,  &c.* 
8vo.   1810. 

'  The  History  of  London  and  its  Environs :  containing  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  city ;  its  state  under  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans :  its  rise  and  progress  to  its  present  state  of 
commercial  greatness ;  ihcludhig  an  historical  record  of  every  im- 
portant and  interesting  public  event,  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Ceesar 
to  the  present  period :  also  a  description  of  its  antiquities,  public 
buildings,  and  establishments,  of  the  revolutions  of  its  govern  men  t, 
and  of  the  calamities  to  which  its  inhabitants  have  been  subject,  by 
fire,  famine,  pestilence,  &c.  Likewise  an  account  of  all  the  towns, 
villages,  and  country  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  and  other  gentlemen.  Embellished 
with  maps,  plans,  and  views.     In  two  volumes,'  royal  4to«  1811. 

'  Some  account  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London.  Bv  J.  B. 
Nichols,  esq.  F.  S.  A.'  8vo.  1812. 

'  Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Environs.  By  T.  Smith.*  4to. 
179L-1800 — numerous  engravings. 

By  the  same  author  was  also  published,  '  Ancient  Topograpliy 
of  London,  containing  not  only  views  of  buildings,  which,  in  nmny 
instances,  no  longer  exist,  and  for  the  most  part  were  never  before 
published  ;  but  some  account  of  places  and  customs  either  unknown 
or  overlooked  by  the  Loudon  Historians.'  4 to.  1815;  numerous 
brilliant  plates. 

'  London,  or  interesting  Memorials  of  its  rise,  progress,  and 
present  state.  By  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy,  Brothers  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  Mont  Benger.'  3  volumes,  duodecimo,  1824. 

*  Historic  Notices  of  the  Collegiate  Church  or  Royal  Free  Chapel 
and  Sanctuary  of  St.  Martin-Ie-Grand,  London  ;  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  site  now  appropriated  to  the  new  general  post-office ;  chiefly 
founded  on  authentic  and  hitherto  unedited  manuscript  documents, 
connected  locally  with  the  history  of  the  foundation,  and  generally 
with  ancient  customs  and  eminent  persons  ;  also  observations  on  the 
kinds  of  sanctuary  formerly  recognized  by  the  common  law.  By 
Alfred  John  Kempe.^  8vo,  plates.  1825, 
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*  Historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  the  Theatl«s  of  London. 
By  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley,  F.  A.  S.  Sec.  to  the  Russel  Institu- 
tion. Illustrated  with  a  view  of  each  theatre,  elegantly  coloured, 
drawn,  and  engraved,  by  the  late  Daniel  Havell.  4to.  1826. 

'  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.  By  an  Antiquary.*  *  8vo.  1827. 
A  beautiful  work,  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  well  executed 
wood  cuts. 

'  Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London  :  with  historical 
and  descriptive  accounts  of  each  edifice.  By  J.  Britton,  F.  A.  S* 
and  A.  Pugw,  architect.'  2  volumes  8vo.  1826.  1828.  Numerous 
plates  of  public  buildings  in  outline. 

*  Londinum  Triurophans,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  grand 
Influence  the  Actions  of  the  City  of  London  have  had  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  for  many  ages  past :  shewing  the  antiquity^ 
honour,  glory,  and  renown  of  this  famous  city ;  the  grounds  of  her 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises ;  the  foundation  of  her  charter ; 
the  improbability  of  its  forfeitures,  or  seizure;  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  citizens,  and  the  several  contests  that  have  been 
betwixt  the  magistracy  and  the  commonalty ;  collected  from  the 
most  authentic  authors,  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  remarks, 
worthy  the  perusal  of  every  citizen.  By  William  Gougb,  gent. 
Loud/     Octavo.     1682. 

In  the  second  part  of  bishop  Stillingfleet's  Ecclesiastical  Cases, 
Lond.  8vo.  1704,  is  a  '  Discourse  of  the  true  Antiquity  of  London, 
and  its  state  in  the  Roman  times.' 

In  Hearne's  Introduction  to  *Leland*8 Collectanea,'  vol.  i.  p.  Iviii. 
et  seq.  is  a  *  Letter,*  to  the  publisher,  written  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
John  Bagford,  in  which  are  many  curious  remarks  relating  to  the 
city  of  London,  its  origin,  state  of  in  the  Roman  times,  antiquities, 
&c.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  '  Leland^s  Itinerary,* 
Hearne  also  published  Dr.  Woodward's  '  Account  of  some  Roman 
Urns,  and  other  antiquities,  lately  digged  up  near  Bishopsgate : 
with  brief  reflections  upon  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Lon- 
don, in  a  Letter,  [dated  23rd  of  June,  1707,]  to  sir  C.  Wren, 
knight,  surveyor-general  of  her  majesty's  works.*  This  was  re- 
printed at  London  and  Oxford,  in  8vo.  1713  and  1723,  together 
with  a  second  *  Letter,*  addressed  to  Hearne  in  November,  17IJ, 
containing  some  additional  particulars  of  the  site  of  ancient  London, 
in  confutation  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Antonine.  The  third  edition  is  intituled  '  Remarks  upon 
the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  London,  occasioned  by  some  Roman 
coins,  and  other  antiquities  lately  discovered.*  Lond.  1723.  In  the 
same  year  it  was  reprinted  in  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  15.  et  seq 

*  A  Briefe  Discourse,  declaring  and  approving  the  necessarie  and 
inviolable  Maintenance  of  the  laudable  Customes  of  London ; 
namely,  of  that  one,  whereby  a  reasonable  partition  of  the  good  of 
husbands  among  their  wives  and  children  is  provided:  with  an 

^  Mr.  A.  Thomson. 
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answer  to  soch  objections  and  pretended  reisms  as  are,  by  persons 
nnadvbed  or  evil^ersuaded,  used  against  the  same.  Lond.  Printed 
by  H.  Middleton,  for  Rafe  Newberie.'  1684. 

*  Tbe  Liberties,  Usages,  md  Customes  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
coafirmed  by  the  eapectall  acta  of  parlianent,  with  the  time  of  their 
confirmation  ;  also  divers  ample  and  most  beneficiaU  cbarters, 
granted  hj  king  Henry  VL,  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Henry  VH., 
not  to  find  every  particular  grant  and  confirnatioB  at  large.  Col- 
lected by  sir  Henry  Caltbrop,  knt.  somelioie  recorder  of  London, 
lor  his  private  use,  and  now  published  for  the  good  aad  benefit  of 
this  honourable  city.     London,  1612.* 

*  Reports  of  Special  Cases,  touching-  several  Customs  and  Liber- 
ties of  the  City  of  London.  Collected  by  sir  H.  Calthrop,  knt.  some 
time  recorder  of  London,  after  attorney  general  of  the  court  of 
wards  and  Hveries.  Whereunto  is  annexed,  diverse  ancient  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  said  city  of  London.     London,  )655,'  dvo. 

'  The  City  Law ;  shewing  the  customs,  franchises,  liberties,  pri< 
vileges,  and  immunities  of  the  city  of  London.     1668,*  8vo. 

A  more  exact  account  of  the  privileges  and  bye  laws  of  the  city, 
is  in  '  Lex  Londinensis,  or  the  City  Law ;  shewing  the  powers, 
customs,  and  practice  of  all  the  several  courts  belonging  to  the 
famous  city  of  London,  with  the  several  acts  of  common  council, 
Ac.  and  also  a  method  for  the  ministers  withm  the  said  city  to  re* 
cover  their  tithes.  With  a  table  to  the  whole  book.'  Lond.  1680, 8vo. 

*  The  Royal  Charter  of  confirmation,  granted  by  king  Charles  Ih 
to  the  city  of  London  ;  wherein  are  recited  verbatim,  aU  the  char- 
ters to  the  said  city  granted  by  his  royal  predecessors,  kings  and 
queens  of  England ;  taken  out  of  the  records,  and  exactly  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  S.  6.,  gent.,  togellier  wHh  an  index,  or 
alphal>etical  table,  and  a  table  explaining  all  the  obsolete  and  diffi- 
cult words  in  the  said  charter.'  Lond.  1664,  octavo.  Another  edition 
was  published  m  the  year  1680.  The  author  has  had  a  place  in  the 
town-clerk's  office.  The  transcripts  of  the  charters,  given  by  Mait- 
land,  were  taken  from  this  work. 

*  Privilegia  Londini;  or,  the  Rights,  Liberties,  Privileges, 
Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  City  of  London ;  wherein  are  contained, 
1.  The  several  charters  granted  to  the  said  city  from  king  William 
L  to  the  present  time.  2.  The  magistrates  and  officers  thereof  with 
their  respective  creations,  elections,  rights,  duties,  and  authorities. 
3.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  city,  as  the  same  relate  either  to 
the  persons  or  estates  of  the  citizens,  viz.  freemen's  will,  feme  sole, 
merchants,  orphans,  apprentices,  <&c.  4.  The  nature,  jurisdictioD, 
practice,  and  proceedings  of  the  several  courts  thereof,  with  tallies 
of  fees  relating  thereto.  5.  The  several  statutes  concernmr  the 
said  city  and  citizens,  alphabetically  digested.  The  3rd  edition, 
w  ith  large  addhions ;  by  WilKam  Bobun  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
esq.'     Lond.  1702,  1716, 1723,  8vo. 

<  The  Charters  of  the  c^  of  London  which  have  been  granted 
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by  the  kiugs  and  queens  of  England  since  the  Conquest ;  taken 
verbatim  out  of  the  records,  exactly  translated  into  £ugUsb»  with 
notes,  explaining  ancient  words  and  terms,  and  the  parUaiuentary 
confirmation  by  kbg  William  and  queen  Mary :  to  which  is  an- 
nexed an  abstract  of  the  arguing  in  the  case  of  the  Qiio  Warranto.* 
Lond.  1733. 

*  The  Laws  and  Customs,  Rights*  Liberties,  and  Privileges  of  the 
City  of  London :  containing  the  several  charters  granted  to  the 
city  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  present  time,  the  magistrates 
and  officers  thereof^  and  their  respective  creations,  elections,  rights, 
duties,  and  authorities ;  the  laws  and  customs  c^  the  dly,  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  persons  or  estates  of  the  citizens;  llie  nature, 
jurisdiction,  practice,  and  proceedings  of  the  several  courts  in  Lon- 
don, and  acts  of  parliament  concerning  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  alphabetically  digested.  Lond.  1755/  12nio. 

<  The  Forfeiture  of  London's  Charter ;  or,  an  impartial  account 
of  the  several  seizures  of  the  city  charter ;  together  with  the  causes 
by  which  it  became  forfeited ;  aa  likewise  the  imprisonment,  de- 
posing, and  fining  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI*  to  the  present  year  16B2  :  bemg  faithfully  col- 
lected out  of  ancient  and  modern  History,  and  now  seasonably  pub- 
lished for  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive  upon  the  late  arrest 
made  upon  the  said  charter  by  writ  of  Quo  Warranto.  Lond. 
1682.*  folio. 

'  The  City  of  L(Hulon*s  Plea  to  the  Quo  Warranto  brought 
against  tlitir  Cliarler  m  Michaelmas  Term  1681 :  wherein  it  will 
appear  that  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  said  city 
cannot  l)e  lost  by  the  misdemeanor  of  any  officer  or  magistrate 
thereof :  nor  their  charter  be  seixed  into  the  king's  hands  for  any 
misusage  or  abuse  of  their  liberties  and  privileges,  they  being  con- 
firmed by  divers  ancieul  records  and  acts  of  parliament  made  be- 
fore and  since  .Magna  Charta.  Also  how  far  the  comn)ons  of  the 
said  city  have  power  of  cli using  and  removing  their  sheriffs.'  Pub- 
lished both  in  English  and  Latin.  Lond.  1682,  fol. 

'  Tlie  Replication  to  the  city  of  London's  Plea  to  the  Quo  War- 
ranto, brought  against  their  Cliarter  by  our  sovereign  loni  the  king, 
Michaelmas  term,  1681,  1682.*  fol. 

'  Tbe  City  of  London's  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Attorney- general's  Re- 
fUicalion  in  the  Quo  Warranto  brought  by  him  against  their  charter, 
together  with  the  Vindication  of  the  late  sheriffs  and  juries.' 

'  Tlie  Privileges  of  the  citizehs  of  London  coiitaine<l  in  the 
Charters  granted  to  them  by  several  Kings  of  this  Realm,  and  con- 
firmed by  sundry  Parliaments,  comprehending  tlie  whole  charter, 
cmly  words  of  fonn  left  out.  Now  seasonably  published  for  general 
information,  upon  occasion  of  the  Quo  Warranto  brought  againsi 
the  saiil  city.  London,  1682.'  4to. 

*  The  Proceedings  upon  the  Debates  relating  to  the  late  Charter 
of  the  City  of  London ;  as  also  entering  up  of  Judgment  against  it^ 
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giving  bis  account  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  relating  to 
that  affair/  fol.  balf  sbeet. 

'  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  proved  by  prescrip- 
tion, charters,  and  acts  of  parliament ;  vriih  a  large  preface,  shew- 
ing bow  fatal  the  late  proceedings  in  Westminster-hall  in  dissolving 
corporati(Mis  were  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 1628/ reprinted  1689.  fol. 

<  A  Defence  of  the  Charter,  and  Municipal  Rights  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  rights  of  other  municipal  cities  and  towns  of 
England.  Dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  London.  By  Thomas  Hunt. 
Lond.*  4to  (1682). 

*  Reflections  on  the  City  Charter  and  Writ  of  Quo  Warranto, 
together  ^ith  a  vindication  of  the  late  sheriffs  and  juries.  Lond. 
1082.'  4to. 

'  More  Reflections  on  the  City  Charter  and  Writ  of  Quo  War- 
ranto, 1682/  4to. 

*  A  true  Account  of  the  Irregular  Proceedings  at  Guildhall,  about 
the  swearing  of  the  two  pretended  sheriffs,  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Rich, 
September  21,  1682.'     Fol.  one  sheet. 

«The  Trial  of  Thomas  Pilkington  and  others  for  the  Riot  at  Guild- 
hall, on  Midsummer-day,  1682,  being  the  day  o'  election  for 
sheriff.'  1683.  fol. 

'  The  Lawyer  Outlawed ;  or  an  account  of  Hunt's  defence  of  the 
charters.  1683,' 4to. 

'The  Opinions  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  others,  about 
the  election  of  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  London/  1683. 
fol. 

'An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  regulating  the  election  of  She- 
riffs, and  for  repealing  the  treasonable  and  disloyal  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  in  the  time  of  the  late  Rebellion.  1683.'  fol. 

'London's  Anniversary  Festival,  performed  on  Monday,  Oct.29tli 
1688,  for  tlie  entertainment  of  the  right  honourable  sir  John  Chap- 
man, knt.  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  being  their  great  year 
of  jubilee ;  with  a  panegyric  upon  the  restoring  of  the  charter :  and 
a  Sonnet  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  king.  By  M.  Taub- 
man.     1688.'  4to. 

'  The  Pleadings  and  Arguments  and  other  Proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  upon  the  Quo  Warranto,  touching  the  city 
of  London ;  with  the  judgment  entered  thereupon,  and  the  whole 
pleadings  faithfully  taken  from  the  record.'  1690.  fol. 

'  The  Rights  and  Authority  of  the  Commons  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don in  their  Common  Hall  assembled,  particularly  in  the  choice  and 
discharge  of  their  sheriffs,  asserted  and  cleared.  In  answer  to  the 
vindication  of  tlie  lord  mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and  common 
council/  1695.  fol. 

<  The  History  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  London  and  Middlesex ;  c<m« 
taining  the  original  method  of  election,  the  several  alterations  that 
have  happened,  in  whom  the  right  of  choice  has  resided,  and  by 
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whom  the  elections  have  been  managed,  from  the  first  granting  of 
the  charter  to  the  citizens  to  choose  sheriffs  from  among  themselves 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  the  present  time ;  polls  and  scrutinies 
when  begun,  and  how  and  by  whom  to  be  managed,  with  a  faithful 
relation  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Papillon  and  Mr.  Dubois,  temp.  Cha.  H. 
upon  which  followed  the  seizure  of  the  city  charter  ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  lord  chief  justice  concerning  the  lord  mayor's  power  in  these 
elections,  and  the  several  acts  of  common  council  since  made  to 
settle  his  authority  and  regulate  elections.*  1723.  8vo. 

*  The  Bowman's  Glory,  or  Archery  Revived  ;  giving  an  account 
of  the  many  signal  favours  vouchsafed  to  archers  and  archery  by 
those  renowned  monarchs  king  Henry  VIH.  James,  and  Charles  I. 
as  by  their  several  gracious  commissions  here  recited  may  appear! 
With  a  brief  relation  of  the  manner  of  archers'  marching  on  several 
days  of  solemnity.  Published  by  William  Wood,  marshal  to  the 
regiment  of  archers.'  Lond.  1682.  12mo.  Annexed  to  this,  by  the 
same  person,  is  *  A  Remembrance  of  the  worthy  Show  and  Shooting 
of  the  duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  his  associates,  the  worshipful  citi- 
zens  of  London,  upon  Tuesday,  Sept.  17, 1683 ;  set  forth  according 
to  the  truth  thereof,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  game  of  shoot- 
ing with  the  long  bow.' 

'The  Passage  of  our  most  Sovereign  Lady,  queen  Elizabeth 
through  the  city  of  London  to  Westminster,  the  day  before  her  co- 
ronation.' Lond.  1558.  4to.     This  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
pageants  erected  to  adorn  the  procession,  with  the  verses  and  ora- 
tions.    It  was  re-printed  in  the  same  year. 

*  The  king's  [James  L]  royal  and  magnificent  Entertainment  in 
his  passage  through  thecitie  of  London,  in  March,  1603,  Lond.  4to. 
Bib.  Bod.  The  six  triumphal  arches,  called,  Templum  Jani. 
Hortus  Europt€B,  Cozmoz  neoz,  the  Pegme  of  the  Dutchmen  y 
Nova  Felix  Arabia  Londinium,  and  the  Italians^  Pegme,  were 

,  designed  by  Stephen  Harrison,  joiner  and  architect.'  The  speeches, 
&c.  were  compiled  and  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  were  printed 
among  his  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  et  seq, 

*  The  whole  Magnificent  Entertainment,  given  to  K.  James  and 
Q.  Anne,  his  wife,  and  Henry  Frederick,  the  prince,  upon  the  day 
of  his  majesty's  tryumphal  passage  (from  the  Tower)  through  his 
honourable  citie  (and  chamber)  of  London,  being  the  15th  of  March, 
1603,  as  well  by  the  English  as  by  the  strangers,  with  the  speeches 
and  songs  delivered  in  the  several!  pageants,  and  those  speeches  that 
before  were  published  in  Latin,  now  newly  set  forth  in  English,  by 
Tho.  Dekker.'    Lond.  1604.   4 to. 

*  Civitatis  Amor,  the  Cilie's  Love  ;  an  entertainement  by  water, 
at  Chelsey  and  Whitehall,  at  the  joyful  receiving  of  that  illustrious 
hope  of  Great  Britaine,  the  high  and  mighty  Charles,  to  bee  created 
prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornewall,  earl  of  Chester,  <&9.  Together 
with  the  ample  order  and  solemnity  of  his  highnesse*  creation,  as  it 
was  celebrated  in  his  majestic  s  palace  of  Whitehall,  on  Monday, 
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the  4th  o!  November,  1616.     As  also  the  ceremonies  of  that  ancient 
ajid  honourable  order  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  and  all  the  tn 
umphs  sbowne  in  honour  of  his  royal  creation.     London,  printed 
by  Nicholas  Okes  for  Thomas  Archer,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
in  PopeVhead-pallace,  1616/ 

'  OvcUio  Carolina,  the  Triumph  of  King  Charles ;  or,  the  trium- 
phant manner  and  order  of  receiving  his  majesty  into  his  city  of 
Lcmdon,  Thursday,  25th  November,  A.  d.  1641,  upon  his  return 
safe  and  happy  from  Scotland ;  with  master  recorder's  speech  to  his 
majesty,  and  his  majesty's  most  gracious  answer.'  Lond.  1641. 4t6. 

*  The  Entertainment  of  bis  most  excellent  majesty,  Charles  II.  in 
his  passage  Uirough  the  city  of  London  to  his  coronation ;  contain- 
ing an  exact  account  of  the  whole  solemnity ;  the  triumphal  arches 
and  cavalcade  delineated  in  sculpture,  the  speeches  and  impresses 
illustrated  from  antiquity.  To  these  are  added,  a  brief  narrative  of 
his  majesty *s  solemn  coronation,  with  his  magnificent  proceeding 
and  royal  feast  io  Westminster-hall.  By  John  Ogilby,  Lond/ 
1661-2.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  king's  command,  and 
re-published  with  the  title  of  <The  King's  Coronation/  being  an 
exact  account  of  the  cavalcade,  with  a  description  of  the  triumphal 
arches  and  speeches  prepared  by  the  city  of  London  for  his  late 
majesty  king  Charles  the  second,  in  his  passage  from  the  Tower  to 
Whitehall.  Also  the  narrative  of  his  majesty's  corcmation,  with  his 
magnificent  proceeding  and  feast  at  Westminster-hall,  April  the 
I3th,  as  it  was  published  by  his  majesty's  order,  with  the  approba- 
tion and  license  of  sir  Edward  Walker,  gent,  principal  king  at  aims/ 
Published  by  William  Morgan,  his  majesty's  cosmographer,  1005. 
fol.  The  arches  were  designed  by  sir  Balthazar  Gerbier.  The 
plates  to  this  work  were  engraved  by  Hollar ;  among  them  is  an 
mside  view  of  the  choir  of  Westminster-abbey,  as  it  appeared  at  the 
coronation. 

*  Aqua  Triumphalia ;  being  a  relation  of  the  honourable  the 
city  of  London  entertaining  their  sacred  majesties  upon  the  river  of 
Thames :  and  welcoming  them  from  Hampton-court  to  Whitehall, 
expressed  and  set  forth  in  several  shews  and  pageants,  the  23d 
day  of  August,  1662.  Engraved  by  John  Talham,  gent.'  Lood. 
1662.    fol. 

*  A  short  and  pithie  Discours  concerning  the  engendering,  tokens, 
and  effects  of  all  Earthquakes  in  general ;  particularly  applied  and 
conferred  with  that  most  strange  and  terrible  worke  of  the  Lord,  m 
shaking  the  earth,  not  only  within  the  city  of  London,  but  also  in 
most  partes  of  England ;  which  happened  upon  Wednesday  in 
Easter-week,  last  past;  which  was  the  sixth  day  of  April,  almost  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  year  of  our  Loiti  1580/  8vo. 
Another  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  has  the  title,  '  A  Warning 
for  the  Wise,  a  Feare  to  the  Fond,  a  Bridle  to  the  Lewde,  and  a 
Glasse  to  the  Good.  Written  of  the  late  earthquake  chanced  i» 
London  and  other  places,  the  6th  of  April,  1580 ;  for  the  glorie  of 
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God,  and  benefite  of  men  that  wariely  can  walk  and  wisely  can 
judge,  set  forth  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Thomas  Churchyard,  gen- 
tleman/ Lond.  8vo.  This  tract  escaped  the  notice  of  Ant. 
Wood. 

'  The  eartliquakes  experienced  in  London  in  February  and  March, 
1740-50,  led  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales's  'Some  Consi- 
derations on  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes,'  8vo.  1750  ;  and  Dr.Stuke- 
ley*8  '  Philosophy  of  Earthquakes,  natural  and  religious.*  8vo. ;  in 
both  which  the  circumstances  of  those  shocksare  related.  Siukeley's 
pamphlet  was  a  third  time  re-printed  in  1756. 

*  An  Astrological  Prediction  of  the  Occurrences  in  England,  part 
of  the  years  1648,  1649,  1650,'  &c.  By  William  Lilly,  *  student 
in  astrology."  Lond.  4to.  1648. 

*  Wonderful  and  straunge  Sightes  in  the  Element  over  the  Citieof 
London,  and  other  places,  on  Monday,  being  the  seconde  day  of 
September,  beginning  betweene  eight  and  nine  of  the  clocke  at 
night;  increasing  and  continuing  till  after  midnight,  most  straunge 
and  fearfuU  to  the  beholders.'  Subscribed  Tho.  Day,  printed  by 
Robert  Waldegrave,  l2mo.  black  letter,  six  pages. 

The  publications  concerning  the  plague  in  London  have  been  very 
numerous ;  the  principal  are  these : 

'  London's  Mourning  Garment,  or,  Funeral  Tears ;  worn  and 
shed  for  the  death  of  her  wealthy  citizens  and  other  her  inhabitants. 
To  which  is  added  a  zealous  and  fervent  prayer,  with  a  true  rela- 
tion how  many  have  died  of  all  diseases  ui  every  particular  parish 
withm  London,  and  out- parishes  near  adjoining,  from  the  14th  of 
July,  1603,  to  the  17th  of  November  following,'  1603,  4to.  This 
is  a  poem  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines,  by  William  Muggins,  and  is 
dedicated  to  sir  John  Swinnerton,  alderman  of  London. 

•The  Wonderful  Yeare  1603,  wherein  is  shewed  the  Picture  of 
London,  lying  sicke  of  the  Plague.  At  the  end  of  all,  like  a  merry 
epilogue  to  a  dull  play,  certain  tales  are  cut  out  in  sundrie  fashions, 
of  purpose  to  shorten  tlie  lives  of  long  winter  nights  that  lye  watch- 
ing for  us  in  the  darke.'  By  Thomas  Dekker,  Lond.  1603.  4to. 
re-pruited  in  Morgan's  <  Phoenix  Britannicus,'  p.  27.  Another  tract 
re-published  in  the  same  work,  has  the  title, '  Vox  Civitalis';  or, 
London's  complaint  against  her  children  in  the  country  for  their 
inhumanity  during  the  plague,  &c.  taken  from  her  own  mouth,  and 
written  by  Benjamin  Spencer,  M.  A.'  1625,  4to. 

*  The  fearful  Summer ;  or  an  excellent  poem  on  the  plague  at 
XiondoD,  anno  1625,'  8vo.  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet. 

An  extremely  interesting  poetical  account  of  the  plague  in  1625, 
is  entitled, '  Britain's  Remembrancer ;  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
plague  lately  past,  a  declaration  of  the  mischiefs  present,  and  a  pre- 
diction  of  judgments  to  come,  if  repentance  prevent  not,  &c.'  '  by 
George  Withers,  imprinted  for  Great  Britaine,  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  John  Grismond,  in  Ivie-lane.  clclocxxviii.  12mo.  This  poem 
is  divided  into  eight  cantos,  with  a  oonclusion,  an  address  to  the 
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king^,  and  a  premonition.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  uncom- 
monly animated  and  curious,  though  the  versification  is  in  general 
somewhat  too  colloquial. 

'  Certaine  Rules,  Directions,  or  Advertisements  for  this  time  of 
Pestilential  Contagion,  with  a  caviat  to  those  that  weare  about 
their  neckes  impoisoned  amulets.'  First  published  *  for  the  behalf 
of  the  city  of  London  in  the  last  visitation,  1603,*  and  now  *  re-printed 
by  Francis  Hering,  D.  in  physicke.'     Lond.  1625. 

*  Londim's  dreadful  Visitation ;  or  a  collection  of  all  the  bills  of 
mortality  from  Dec.  20,  1664,  to  Dec.  1665  ;  as  also  the  general 
or  whole  year's  bill,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  king  by  the 
company  of  parish  clerks,  1665.*  4to. 

The  tracts  published  respecting  the  great  fire  are  numerous ; 
among  the  most  interesting  are  the  followine : 

''  Informations  concerning  the  Burning  of  the  City  of  London, 
with  Observations  on  the  burning  it.*    1667,  8vo. 

*  A  Relation  of  the  late  Dreadfull  Fire  in  London,  as  it  was  re« 
ported  to  the  committee  in  parliament.*  By  Samuel  Rolles.  Lond. 
1667,  8vo. 

'  London's  flames  discovered  by  Informations  taken  before  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  after  the  burning  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  after  the  insolency  of  the  Papists,  &c.'    1667,  4to. 

'  An  Essay  on  the  late  Fire  and  Ruins  of  London.'  ByE.  Settle, 
Oxon.     Lond.  1667. 

*  Jesuites  Fire  Works  ;  the  burning  of  London.*  Lond.  1667, 
8vo. 

'  Jesuites,  or  the  Burning  of  London  in  the  year  1666,  comme- 
morated and  improved  in  a  CX  Discourses,  Meditations  and  Con- 
templations, divided  into  four  parts,*  &c.  By  Samuel  Rolle,  minis- 
ter of  the  Word,  and  sometime  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge. Lond.  12mo.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  fire,  as 
seen  from  South wark.  The  same  author  published  '  London's 
Resurrection  and  Rebuilding.'     1668,  8vo. 

'  A  short  description  of  the  fatal  and  dreadfull  burning  of  Lon- 
don, divided  into  every  day  and  night's  progression.  Composed  by 
Samuel  Wiseman.'  Four  sheets,  fol.  '  Sold  in  White  Friars-street, 
near  Cripplegate,  with  a  map  of  London,  as  in  its  prosperity,  by 
Robert  Prick.' 

The  same  S.  Wiseman  is  thought  to  have  written  '  AnnutMira* 
bilis,  a  short  and  serious  narrative  of  London's  fatal  fire,  with  its 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  progression,  from  Sunday  morning,  being  the 
2nd  day  of  Sept.  Anno  MirMli,  1666,  until  Wednesday  night 
following.  A  poem.  As  also  London's  lamentation  to  her  regard- 
less passengers.'     Lond.  1667,  4to. 

'  Trap  ad  Crucem  ;  or,  the  Papist's  watch-word;  being  an 
impartial  account  of  some  late  informations  taken  before  several  of 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  about  the  city  of  Londoo; 
also  a  relation  of  the  several  fires  that  of  late  have  happened  in  and 
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about  the  said  city.  Published  for  the  public  good,  and  particularly 
lor  caution  to  the  said  city/     Lond.  1670. 

*  A  Narrative  and  impartial  Discovery  of  the  horrid  Popish  Plot, 
carried  on  for  the  burning  and  destroying  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster^  with  their  suburbs  :  and  setting  forth  the  several 
consultations,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  the  Jesuites,  &c.  concern- 
ing the  same,  and  divers  descriptions  and  informations  relating 
thereunto,  never  before  printed.  By  capt.  William  Bedloe,  lately 
engaged  in  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the  popish  committee  for 
carrying  on  such  fires/     1679,  foL 

*  A  Protestant  Monument  erected  to  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
Whiggs  and  the  Dutch  ;  it  being  a  full  and  satisfactory  relation  of 
the  late  mysterious  plot  and  firing  of  London,  taken  from  the  several 
records,  depositions,  narratives,  journals,  tryals,  state  tracts,  histo- 
ries, predicticms,  sermons,  and  ccmfessions,  under  their  hands,  and 
from  their  own  mouths,  proving  that  a  medley  of  Protestant  whiggs 
with  a  glorious  set  of  protesting  commcmwealth's  men  of  Holland, 
did  in  their  turn,  not  only  attempt  to  burn  London,  but  many  other 
places  in  England ;  and  did  fire  the  city,  Southwark,  and  Wap- 
ping ;  burnt  the  kmg  and  queen  of  England,  and  their  lords-gene- 
ral in  effigie  in  Holland ;  but  likewise  his  majesty's  royal  fleet, 
as  it  lay  disarmed  in  Chatham,  while  peace  was  treating  at  Breda/ 
Lond.  1713,  4to»  Oldys  dates  it  1733.  This  was  re.printed  in 
Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  xiv.  p.  24. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Burnmg  of  the  Cit^  of  Lcmdon,  as  it  was 
published  by  the  special  authority  of  the  kmg  and  council,  in  the 
year  1666.  To  which  is  added,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kennet,  the 
present  bishop  of  Peterl>orough,  as  published  by  his  lordship^s 
order,  and  that  of  Dr.  Eachard,  relating  thereunto.  With  a  faithful 
relation  of  the  prophecy  of  Thomas  Ebbit,  a  quaker,  who  publicly 
foretold  the  burning  of  the  said  city.  From  all  which  it  pHmly  ap- 
pears that  the  papists  had  no  hand  in  that  dreadful  conflagration. 
Very  useful  for  all  those  who  keep  the  annual  solemn  fast  on  that 
occasion.'    Lond.  1720,  8vo. 

*  The  true  Protestant  Account  of  the  Burning  of  London ;  or 
an  antidote  against  the  poyson  and  malignity  of  the  late  lying 
legend,  entitled,  *  An  Account  of  the  Burning  of  London,  &c 
wherein  the  malice  and  falsehood  of  that  mercenary  tool  of  popish 
faction  are  detected,  and  the  truth  soundly  proved,  viz.  tliat  it  was 
those  firebrands  of  hell,  the  blood-thirsty  papists,  and  none  but 
they,  who  were  the  sole  authors  and  promoters  of  that  great  and 
dreadful  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  and  of  several  others  since,'  &c. 
Lond.  8vo. 

An  Act  (of  the  Common  Council)  declaring  what  streets  and 
streight  narrow  passages  within   the  city  of  London  and  liberties 
thereof,  burnt  down  in  the  dismall  fire,  shall  be  enlarged  and  made 
wider,  and  to  what  proportion,  for  notification  thereof  to  the  own 
erSf  or  parties  interested  in  the  ground  to  be  taken  away  for  the 
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said  enlargemeuls/  Printed  by  James  Fiesher,  printer  to  the  city 
of  London.  Two  sheets.  This  has  been  re^priiited  in  Strjpe*s 
Stow. 

'  An  Act  for  preventing  and  suppressing  of  Fires  within  the  city 
of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof /     1668,  1677>  4to. 

*  A  catalogue  of  most  of  the  memorable  tombs,  grave-stones^  plates, 
eschocheons,  or  achievements,  in  the  demolisht,  or  yet  extant 
churches  in  London,  from  St.  Katharines,  beyond  the  Tower,  to 
Temple  Bar,  the  out  parishes  being  included.'    Loud.  1668,  4to. 

Various  poems,  both  upon  the  fire  and  the  plague,  have  been 
written  and  published  by  different  authors. 

'  An  Account  of  a  strange  and  prodigious  Storm  of  Thundei*. 
Lightning,  and  Hail,  which  happened  in  and  about  London,  on 
Friday,  May  18,  when  there  fell  some  hail-stones  as  big  as  puUefs 
eggs.'  1680.  4to. 

<  A  full  and  tme  Relation  of  a  dreadful  Hurricfme  that  happened 
on  Saturday  last;  giving  a  true  relation  of  several  houses  that  were 
blown  down  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  and  per^ms  killed, 
besides  several  trees  (>lown  up  by  the  roots,  and  off  in  the  middle ; 
likewise  of  several  ships  that  were  cast  away  at  sea,  &^  and  of 
much  riches  found  near  Deptford,  with  an  account  of  the  arehes  <*f 
London-bridge  being  dry,*  &c.  1701. 

'The  City  Remembrancer;  being  historical  narratives  of  the 
great  plague  at  London,  1665:  great  fire,  1666;  and  great  storm, 
1703,  &c.  Compiled  from  Dr.  Harvey's  papeis,  I76&.'  3  vols. 
8vo. 

'  Horrible  Treasons  practised  by  William  Parry  against  queen 
Elizabeth.*  Lond.  fol.  1584. 

*  Monuments  of  Himour  derived  from  Antiquitie,  and  celebrated 
in  the  honourable  citie  of  London.'  4to.  1624. 

*  London,  K.  Charles  his  Augusta,  or  City  Royal ;  of  the  founders, 
the  names,  and  oldest  honours  of  that  dty ;  an  historical!  and  anti- 
quarian work,  written  at  first  in  heroicall  Latin  verse,  according  to 
the  Greek,  Roman,  British,  English,  and  other  antiquities ;  and  now 
translated  into  English  couplets,  with  annotations.  A  Poem.  By 
Sylvanus  Morgan.'     Lond.  1648. 4to. 

^  Venceslai  Clementis  a  Lybeo-Mante  Tris^ybanHadm  Aupuita 
sive  Londini  Libri  VI.  quibus  Urbis  Nobilunm^s  Antiquiias,  Ottusy 
Progreisui,  Olorim  FammqvLe  incrementa,  tanquam  in  Sciographia 
luculenter  exprimunter.^  4to.  1636,1673.  The  date  is  expressed  in 
the  quaint  legend,  <  Ne  CoLLVCtentVr  Trinobantia  DopoLIcanl 
IntestablLIbVs  soLLICltVDlnlbVs.* 

'  London  what  it  is,  not  what  it  was,  or,  the  Citizens*  CoiAplaHit 
against  Public  Measures :  to  which  is  added  a  remonstrance  against 
the  great  numbers  of  shops,  &c.  that  sell  Geneva,  and  other 
drams,  to  the  pour,  and  the  evil  consequences  thereof,*  &c*  8vo.  no 
date. 

*  Mons  Pi(taU%  Londineneis,    A  narrative  account  of  the  cha- 
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lilable  corporation  for  relief  of  industrious  poor,  &c.  Lond*  1719. 
fol.  This  was  preceded  by  *  Proposals  for  establishing  a  Charitable 
Foundation  in  the  city  of  London,  by  voluntary  gifts  of  money/  &c. 
Lond.  8vo.  1706.  In  1732  was  published,  'The  Report "^of  the 
Gentlemen  appointed  by  the  general  Court  of  the  Charitable  Cor- 
poration, held  the  10th  of  October,  &c.  to  inspect  the  state  of  their 
affairs,*  &c.  Col.  And  in  the  following  year,  appeared  '  The  Re- 
|K>rts,  with  the  appeudix,  from  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  whom  the  petition  of  the  proprietors  of  the  charitable 
corporation,*  &c.  had  t>een  referred.  Fol. 

'  Orders  appointed  to  be  executed  in  the  cittie  of  London,  for 
setting  rogues  and  idle  persons  to  worke  and  for  releefe  of  the  poore/ 
Lond.  Printed  by  H.  Singleton.  4to.  This  was  re-printed  in 
1793. 

'  A  true  and  perfect  Relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  against 
the  late  most  barbarous  traitors.  Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  confede- 
rates,* Sec.  Lond.  1606.  Small  4to. 

*  The  History  of  the  Gun  Powder  Plot :  with  several  historical 
circumstances  prior  to  that  event,  connecting  the  plots  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  re-establish  popery  in  this  kingdom.  Digested  and 
arranged  from  authentic  materials.*  By  James  Caulfield.  Lond. 
Foolscap 8vo.  1804.  This  contains  several  small  heads,  and  other 
plates,  but  is  a  meagre  compilation. 

'  Short  and  true  Relation  concerning  the  Soap  Business.  Contain- 
ing the  several  patents,  proclamations,  orders,  whereby  the  soape- 
makers  of  London,  and  other  his  majesty*s  subjects,  were  damnified 
by  the  gentlemen  that  were  the  patentees  for  soape  at  Westminster, 
with  the  particular  proceedings  concerning  the  same.*  Lond.  small 
4to.  1641. 

'  Declaration  for  the  speedy  putting  this  City  into  a  Posture  of 
Defence.*  4to  Lond.  1642. 

'  Propositions  made  by  the  city  of  London  for  the  raising  a  million- 
of  money  for  the  quick  subduing  of  the  bloody  rebels  in  Ireland.' 
4to  Lond.  1642. 

'  Ordinance  for  constituting  the  Militia  of  the  city  of  London/ 
Lond.  4to.  1647. 

'  Proceedings  against  Charles  the  First,  with  his  speech  on  the 
scaffold.'     Lond.  12mo.  1655. 

'  A  short  view  of  the  Troubles  in  England,'  sir  William  Dugdale : 
with  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by  Faithorne.  Small  fol.  1681. 

'  An  exact  and  most  impartial  Accompt  of  the  Indictment,  Ar- 
raignment, Trial,  and  Judgment  (according  to  law)  of  twenty-nine 
Regicides,  the  murtherers  of  his  late  sacred  majesty  of  most  pious 
memory ;  began  at  Hicks's-hall  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October, 
1660,  and  continued  (at  the  Sessions- house  in  the  Old  Bay  ley)  until 
Friday,  the  19th  of  the  same  moneth.  Together  with  a  summary 
of  the  dark  and  horrid  decrees  of  those  caballists,  preparatory  to 
that  hellish  fact.     Exposed  to  view  foTthe  reader's  satisfaction,  and 
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information  of  posterity.*  Lond.  8vo.  1679.  This  was  re-printed 
with  the  omission  of  the  '  Summary/  in  quarto,  in  1739,  under  the 
title  of 'The  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Tryal,  and  Judgment,  at 
large,  of  twenty-nine  regicides/  &c.  A  preface  was  attached  to 
this  edition,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  chief '  regicides;*  and 
various  interesting  particulars  were  added  of  occasional  speeches, 
relations,  &c.  at  the  places  of  execution. 

'The  Secret  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  and  of  Monmouth*s 
Rebellion,  written  by  Ford,  lord  Grey,  1685.  Now  first  published 
[by  David  Mallet]  from  a  manuscript  signed  by  himself,  before  the 
earl  of  Sunderland.*  Lond.  8vo.  1754. 

'  Murder  will  out ;  or  a  clear  and  full  discovery  that  the  earl  of 
Essex  did  not  feloniously  murder  himself,  but  was  barbarously 
murlhered  by  others;  both  by  undeniable  circumstances  and  posi- 
tive proofs.'  Written  by  Henry  Danvers,  esq.  in  the  year  1684. 
Small  4to.  8  pages.  Lond.  1689. 

'  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,'  &c.  4to.  Lond. 

'  A  Display  of  Tyranny ;  or  remarks  upon  the  illegal  and  arbitraiy 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  and  GuUdhall,  London ; 
from  the  year  1678,  to  the  abdication  of  the  lateliing  James,  in 
the  year  1688 ;  in  which  time  the  rule  was  Quod  Princtpi placuit. 
Lex  esfo.  First  Part.  Lond.  printed,  Anno  Anglia  Salutis  prima 
1689.'  small  8vo. 

'  Martyrology,  or  the  Bloody  Assizes ;  with  a  complete  history 
of  the  life  of  George,  lord  Jefferies,'  &c.  Small  4to.  1689,  with 
heads. 

'  The  New  Martyrology,  or  Bloody  Assizes,'  <fec.  by Pitt, 

with  a  portrait  of  Benjamin  Hewling,  and  twelve  others.  Small  4to. 
1693. 

•The  Weekly  Paoquet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  or  the  History  of 
Popery,'  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1679. 

*  The  History  of  the  damnable  Popish  Plot,  in  its  various  branches 
and  progress.  Published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  and 
future  ages  ;  by  the  author  of  the  Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  from 
Rome.  Second  edition/  Lond.  1681. 

•  An  Elegy  on  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  :  who  was  found  mur- 
dered on  the  17th  of  October,  1678,  in  a  ditch,  on  the  south  side  of 
Primrose-hill.'  Lond.  fol.  1678. 

'  Hue  and  Cry  after  Treason  and  Blood  ;  a  poem  on  the  horrid 
murder  of  sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey.'  Lond.  fol.  1678. 

'  An  account  of  the  great  mischiefs  done  by  the  mob  on  Tuesday, 
the  28lh,  and  Wednesday  the  29th  of  May,  1716,  with  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.'     Lond.  fol. 

'  History  of  the  Times ;  containing  the  mystery  of  the  death  of 
sir  E.  B.  Godfrey/    2  parU,  large  8vo,  Lond.  1687. 

The  publications  and  surveys  concerning  the  river  Thames  have 
been  numerous ;  among  those  more  immediately  connected  with  thb 
volume,  may  be  noticed  the  folJowiug : 
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'  An  Essay  to  prove  that  the  Jurisdiclion  and  Conservancy  of  the 
river  Thames,  &c.  is  committed  to  the  lord  mayor,  both  in  point  of 
rights  and  usage,  by  prescription,  charters,  acts  of  parliament, 
decrees,  upon  hearing  before  the  king,  letters  patent,  &c.  &c.  To 
which  is  added  a  brief  description  of  those  fish,  with  their  seasons, 
spawning-times,  &e.  that  are  caught  in  the  Thames,  or  sold  in 
London,  &c. ;  and  also  of  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Thames 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  with  a  list  of  the  keys,  wharfs, 
and  docks  adjoining  the  same.  By  Roger  Griffiths,  water-bailiff.' 
Lond.  8vo.  1746. 

'  The  Destruction  of  Trade  and  Ruin  to  the  Metropolis,  prog- 
nosticated from  a  total  inattention  to  the  conservancy  of  the  river 
Thames,'  &c.  One  sheet  4to.  1770. 

'  Report  from  the  Committee  [of  the  house  of  commons]  appomted 
to  enquire  into  the  best  mode  of  providing  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  increased  trade  and  shippmg  of  the  port  of  London.  Small 
fol.  with  many  plans  and  surveys  by  different  persons ;  some  co- 
loured.    Ordered  to  be  printed  the  13th  of  May,  1796. 

On  the  above  was  principally  founded  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
'  Porto  Bello ;  or  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  city  of 
London ;  illustrated  by  plates.'  By  sir  F.  M.  Eden,  hart.  8vo. 
1798.  Lond.  The  plates  are  merely  indications  of  the  alteraticms 
projected  by  sir  Frederick.  Many  other  sheets  and  pamphlets, 
having  reference  to  the  various  plans  for  improving  *  the  Fort  of 
London,'  were  also  published  within  a  few  years  of  this  time. 

Among  the  different  publications  on  the  South-sea  Bubble  was 
*  An  Inventory  of  the  Estates  and  Effects  of  the  Directors  of  the 
South-sea  Company  ;'  now  extremely  scarce.  2  vols.  fol.  Lond. 

'London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce;'  by  Glover.  This  was 
re-printed  in  Pearch's  collection. 

'  An  Account  of  the  first  Atrial  Voyage  in  England,  in  a  series  of 
letters ;  written  under  the  impression  of  the  various  events  that 
affected  the  undertaking.  By  Vincent  Lunardi,  esq.  secretary  to 
the  Neapolitan  ambassador.'  Lond.  1784.  8vo.  with  three  plates; 
viz.  a  portrait  of  the  author,  the  balloon,  and  the  apparatus  for 
filling  it. 

Monumenta  JVeatmonasteriensia  ;  or,  an  historical  account  of 
the  origin,  increase,  and  present  state  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster ;  with  all  the  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  coats  of 
arms,  and  achievements  of  honour,  belongmg  to  the  tombs  and 
grave-stones ;  toj^ether  with  the  monuments  themselves,  faithfully 
set  forth  by  H.  K.  [Henry  Keepe]  gent,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
1681.     London,  1682.  8vo. 

'  We$(mona$teriutn  ;  or,  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  Contaming  an  account  of  its 
ancient  and  modern  buildings,  endowments,  chapels,  altars,  re- 
liques,  customs,  privileges,  forms  of  government,  &c.  with  the 
copies  of  ancient  Saxon  charters,  <&c.  and  other  writings   relating 
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to  it.  Together  with  a  paiticular  history  of  the  lives  of  the  abbot»* 
collected  from  the  ancient  MSS.  of  that  convent,  and  historians' 
and  tlie  lives  of  the  deans  to  this  time;  also  a  survey  of  the  church 
and  cloisters,  taken  in  the  year  1723,  vrith  the  monuments  there ; 
vrhich,  with  several  pro^»ecU  of  the  church,  and  other  remarkable 
things,  are  curiously  engraven  by  the  best  hands ;  in  tvro  volumes.' 
To  which  is  added  Westminster  Abbey,  a  poem,  by  the  same  au- 
thor.    By  John  Darl.     London,  1740. 

*The  Antiquities  of  St.  Peler\  or  the  abbey  church  of  Westmin- 
ster, contaming  all  the  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c.  upon  the  tombs 
and  gravestones ;  with  the  lives,  marrii^es,  and  issue  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  therein  reposited  ;  amd  their  coats  of  arms  truly 
emblazoned.  By  John  Crull,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  adorned  with  draughts 
of  Ike  tonbs  curiously  enmven.  London,  1711,  8vo.'  A  supple- 
ment to  this  was  printed  m  1713,  8vo.  A  third  edition,  1722,  m 
two  volumes,  dedicated  by  H«  S.  and  J.  R.  A  fourth  edition  in 
1741 ;  a  fifth  m  1742,  with  twelve  new  monuments. 

« An  Inquiry  into  the  First  Foundation  of  Westminster-abbey,  as 
discoverable  from  the  best  authorities  now  remainmg,  both  prints 
and  manuscripts.  To  which  Is  added  an  account  of  the  history  of 
the  church,  chiefly  from  manuscript  authorities.  London,  1751.' 
4to. 

*  The  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  the  old  palace,  St.  Stephen's 
chapel  (now  Uie  house  of  commons),  &c,  Ssc,  containing  246  en- 
gravings of  topographical  objects,  of  which  122  no  longer  remain. 
By  John  Thomas  Smith.'  This  work  contains  copies  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  throw  new  »id  unexpected  light  on  the  ancient  history 
of  the  art  in  England.    With  coloured  plates,  1607.  4to. 

'  An  Historical  Description  of  Westminster-abbey,  its  monuments 
and  curiosities ;  containing,  I.  An  account  of  its  foundation  and 
construction.  11.  The  various  changes  it  has  undergone.  III.  A 
general  view  of  all  the  monuments  erected  therein,  with  an  abstract 
of  their  inscriptions.  IV.  Copies  of  the  best  English  epitaphs,  and 
translations  of  the  Latin.  V.  Characters,  anecdotes,  and  memoirs 
of  the  lives  of  the  kings,  &c.  interred  in  the  abbey.  VI.  Observa- 
tions on  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  respective  monuments. 
VII.  A  particular  description  of  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel,  and  its  orna- 
ments. VIII.  A  general  view  of  the  cloisters,  with  copies  of  seve- 
ral inscriptions  there.  IX.  Translations  of  the  Hebrew,  Ethiopic, 
and  Greek  epitaphs,  on  the  tombs  of  Samuel  Moreland's  two  wives, 
never  before  attempted ;  designed  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  strangers. 
The  new  monuments  are  coiftinued  down  to  the  present  year,  1814.* 
12mo. 

*  History  and  Antiquities  of  Westminster-abbey,  from  th^earliest 
period  to  the  present  lime,  by  E.  W.  Brayley,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  The 
graphical  illustrations  by  J.  P.  Neale,  esq.'  4to.  2  volumes,  1822. 
numerous  fine  plates. 

*  Picturesque   Views ;    with  an   historical  account  of  the  inns 
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of  court  in  London  and   Westminster,  by  Samuel  Ireland.'  8vo. 
1800. 

In  1804,  appeared  *  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chan* 
eery ;  containing  historical  and  descriptive  sketches  relative  to  the 
original  foundation,  customs,  ceremonies.  See.  by  W.  Herbert.*  8vo. 
1804,  plates. 

'The  History  of  the  river  Thames,*  in  two  volumes,*  folio,  1794, 
with  five  coloured  plates. 

'  Picturesque  Views  on  the  river  Thames,  from  its  source  in 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  to  the  Nore,  by  Samuel  Ireland,'  8vo.  1792, 
plates. 

'  The  Thames ;  or  graphic  illustrations  of  seats,  villas,  public 
buildings,  and  picturesque  scenery,  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  river. 
The  engravings  executed  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  origbal  drawings 
by  S.  Owen,  esq.  in  two  vols.'  8vo.  1811. 

^The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
begun  in  the  year  1673,  by  Arthur  Aubrey,  esq.  F.  R.  S.  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  Illustrated  with  proper  sculptures.  In 
five  volumes.'  London:  printed  for  £.  Curll,  in  Fleet-street, 
M Dccxix.  octavo. 

*  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  collected  from  the  most  ancient  records, 
with  some  account  of  the  present  state  and  natural  history  of  the 
county :  by  N.  Salmon,  LL.  B.' 

'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  compiled 
from  the  best  and  most  authentic  hbtorians,  valuable  records  and 
manuscripts  in  the  public  offices  and  libraries,  and  in  private  hands. 
With  a  fao-simile  copy  of  Doomsday,  engraved  on  thirteen  plates. 
By  the  late  rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  B.  rector  of  Peperharrow, 
and  vicar  of  Godalming,  in  that  county.  Continued  to  the  present 
time  by  William  Bray,  of  Shire,  esq.  fellow  and  treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.'     In  three  volumes. 

'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour, Southwark,  by  the  rev.  J.  Nightingale,  with  graphical  illus- 
trations by  W.  G.  Moss.'  4to.  1818. 

^  WiUiam  Combe. 


^  ^  A  ■»  ^  ^-Ti  ^^^#  ^^-^ 
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For  reference  to  Monuments^  Portraits,  and  Statues,  see 
Index  of  Names. 


Abbots  of  WettmiDtter^  list  of  47 

Absordttorjf  311 

Accident,  aerioai  82S 

4cbillet,  slatae  of  875 

Act  for  regulatiog  the  stewi,  513 

Adelphi,  the  S54 — terrace  255 — the- 
atre 962 

Admiralty  249 

Albany,  the  802 

Albion  roil  If  532 

Aldgate  567 

Almack's  288 

Almonry,  the  210— the  little  215 

Almt-bontei,  Wbitcber^s  223— -Pal- 
mer's ib. — Hill's  ib. — Fishmongers* 
484. 

AlUr  of  Henry  VII.  10 

Altar-piece  of  St.  Margaret's  described 
154 

Anecdote^  diveiting  248 

Antiquarian  Society,  the  327-8 

Antiquities  of  St.  Peter's  564 

Aptley>bouse,  367 

Aqaa  triomphalis,  556 

Arcade,  Burlington  302 

Argyle-rooms,  298 

Arthur's  Club-house,  287 

Artillery,  two  pieces  of  in  St  James *■ 
park  270 

Artillery  company,  history  of  539 

Arts,  Society  of  256 

Artists,  British,  gallery  of  267 

Arundel-house,  346 

Aruodelian  marbles  347 

Assassination  attempted  in  church,  246 

Athenian  club  291 
.  Auditors  of  Imprest's  office,  the  333 

Bangor-court  569 
Banquetting-house,  the  228,  569 
Bankside  513 
barnard's-inn  413 
Basso-relievo,  curious  318 
Bateman's-buildings,  309 
Bath  house,  845 
Battle,  abbot  of,  his  house  452 
Bazaar,  Soho  309 
Bear  baiting  518,519 
Bear-garden,  the  516 
Beaufort-house,  386 
Belgrave-iquare  376 


Berkeley-square,  358 

Bethlem  hospital  484 

Bishopsgate  new  church  567 

Blind,  school  for  the  indigent  482 

Bloody  colonel,  residence  236 

Board  of  trade,  tl^ie  232 

Bond-street  loungers  362 

Books,  list  of,  in  Hist.  London  584 

Bordello  518 

Borough  market  526 

Bow.street  police  office  819 

Bowman*s  glory  555 

Brewery  of  Barclay,  Perkins^  and  Co. 

528 
Bridewell,  the  215 
Bridge,  ancient  stone  843~of  the  new 

Temple  ib. 
Bridge-house  448— seal  of  changed  450 
British  Institution  289 
British  and    foreign    school    society, 

house  of  570 
Broadway-church,  216 
Buckingham-house  368 — repaired  182 

— rebuilt  371— gardens  373 
Bucklersbury,  568 
Building  speculations,  ruinous  355 
Burlington  house  802 — arcade  ib. 
Bust  of  Charles  II.  250 
Butcher- row  845 

Carlton-house  290 — pulled  down  291 
— improvements  on  its  site  1 88 

Cartoons  of  Raphael  371 

Chancery,  court  of  174 

Charing,  village  of  3 — cross  ib.  248 — 
improvements  185 

Charity-school  215 

Charter  confirmed  toSouthwark4S7 

Charter- house,  the  414  —  dissolution 
of  ib. —  chapel  420 — monuments  ib. 
— traces  of  the  ancient  convent  422 
— ^library  428— old  court  room  ib. 
—new  governor's  room  424 — pic- 
tures ib.— the  hall  426 — the  school 
ib.— history  of  589— square  427 

Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pew  166— 
of  St.  Catherine  212^  248— Surrey 
588 

Chester-inn,  251,886 

Cbesterfiekl.  house  865 

Chimney-piece^  highly  adorned  42t 
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Chritt  charch  S^—cbarity  icbool  581 

Chrittmas  reTels  in  the  ions  of  court 
889 

City  law,  the  542 

(?ivitas  amor  555 

Clare  market  850 

Clarget  houae  861 

Clement's  ion  411 — itatae  of  a  Moor 
10  412 

Cierka  of  the  home  of  commona  194 

Clevelaod  hoote  285 

Clifford*!  100  411 

Cliok  liberty  516 — prisoo  ib. 

Clock  tower  at  Westmioiier  166 

Coffio,  stone  567 

College  of  arms,  history  of  589 

Commemoration  of  Handel  20 

Common  Plea%  court  of  174 

Common  council,  act  of  544 

Commons,  house  of  187,  201 — forms 
used  in  195 

Comptroller's  office,  the  888 

Concert  room,  Hanover  square  856 

Conduit  to  supply  the  Charier  house 
427 

Consecration  of  Westminster  abbey  6 

CouTocation,  a  grand,  at  LiocoloV 
inn404 

Coronation  of  George  IV.  22 — ar- 
rangement for  the  assembling  of  the 
peers  and  officers  ib.— ^procession 
with,  and  delivery  of  Che  regalia  23 
— procession  to  the  abbey  24 — the 
crowning  84 — the  banquet  40---dates 
of  the  coronation  of  the  sereral 
kinp  of  Eneland  45 

Cosmorama,  the  858 

Corent  Garden  market  814 

Co  vent  Garden  theatre  814 — destroyed 
by  fire  815— riots  in  ib. — basso  re- 
lievos 816 

Coventry  house  801 

County  fire  office,  the  804 

CourU  of  law  167 

Cripplegate  568 

Crockford's  subscription  house  287 

Cross,  an  ancient  251 

Crown  lands  office,  the  883 

Crypt,  ancient  451 

Cures'  college  527 

Curia  Regis,  or  khig's  court  167 

Cunon  chapel  864 

Custom  house,  report  on  dilapidation 
184 

Custom,  ancient,  of  the  sergeaats  410 

Cutlers*  halt  569 

Deaf  and  dumb,  asylum  for  the  476 
Deans  of  Westminster,  list  of  47 
Dwcriptio  nobitissimsB  civiutis  Lon- 
doikisB  584 


Devonshire  house  866 

Dissenters*  chapel,  Stamford    street 

531 
Diversions  of  Hyde  park  374 
Domus  Carthusiaoa  536 
Domesday  book  534 
Drama,  basso   relievo  representations 

of816 
Drury  house  848 
Drory  lane  theatre  268 — destro}ed  by 

fire  264— rebuilt  ib.--deacribed  ib. 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster 

office  333 
Duke's  theatre  849 
Durham  house  258 

Elaton  square  378 

Egyptian  hall,  the  803 

Elizabeth,  queen,  her  passage  through 

London  555 
Ely  house  429— haU  ib. 
Emanuel  hospital  220 
English  opera  bouse  884 
Entertainments,  splendid  160— of  king 

Charied  If.  in  Sonthwark  440 
Equestrian  statue  nf  George  I.  301 
Exchec^uer,  the  169 
Execution  of  the  |>rior  of  the  Charter 

house  416 
Exeter  house  885 

Fair  in  Tothill  fields  2 15 

Falcon  tavern  523 

Feast,  magnificent,  held  at   Durham 

house  258 
Fenton's  hotel  287 

Fidelity,  a  remarkable  insUnce  of  278 
Finche's  Grotto  gardens  524 
Fire  in  Southwark  436 
Fleur-de-lis  inn  452 
Fortifications  in  Southwark  489 
Fountain  in  Oki  Palace  yard  167 
Franklin,  Dr.  residence  of  249 
Freemason's  charity  school  486 
French  church,  the  250 
Funeral    solemnities    in    honour  of 

Henry  ^n.  10,  16 
Fumivalsinn  418 

Gaming  bouse,  the  801 

Gas  and  coke  company   (Westm 

ster)  237 
Gates  at  Westminster  282 
Gatehouse,  the  215 
German  refugees  452 
German  Lutheran  church  386 
Globe  theatre  521— destroyed  by  fire 

ib.— rebuilt    522— petition  agaiust 

ib. 
GoMen  square  298 
Grammar  school,  St.  Saviour's  510 
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Gray'a  idd  408--cbapd  ib.-hal]  409 

Green  park,  the  870 

Greeo-coat  ichool  818 

Grey-coat  hospital  819 

Grocers  hall  568 

Grosveoor  square  859 — hoose  361 

Goildhall,  some  account  of  540 

Gunpowder  plot,  history  of  561 

Guy*8  hospital  465 — foundation  of  467 

— statue  of  the  founder  468 — wards 

ib.— chapel  ib. 

Hanover  chapel   856 — splendid  altar 

857 — square  855 
Harewood  house  856 
Hat  nianufactory,  extensive  524 
Hawkers  and  pedlars  office,  the  883 
Haymarket  theatre  867 
Hay  hill  859 

Hermitage,  an  ancient  348 
Hofarth;  residence  of  301 
Holland's  leaguer  5S3 
Holy-well  849 
Horse  guards,  the  826 
Horsleydown  458 
Hospital  of  Su  Mary  846 — of  St.  James 

871 
House  ofLords  199  804 
House,  ancient,  in  the  Strand  843 
Hungerford  market  250 
Hnrrivane,  dreadful  560 
Hyde  park  873— lodges  erected  in  375 

— corner  367 

Impeaciiment  of  Henry  Lloyde  193 

Improvements  in  St.  George's  fields 
479 

infirmary,  public  888 

Inns  of  court,  the,  history  of  886— his- 
tories of  565 

Insolvent  debtors  court  350 

Instance*  a  curious,  of  queen  Elixa- 
beth*s  firmness  489 

Institution,  Surrey,  589 

Insurrection,  a  dangerous  498 

James  I.  ro)al  eoiertainment  555 
Jesuit i'  fire  works  558 

King's  bench,  court  of  175 — prison 

476— rules  of  478 
King's  square  809 
King's  theatre  893— destroyed  by  fire 

394-^rebuilt  895 
Knightsbridge  867 — laiar  house  ib. 

Lancaster,  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  853 
Lansdown  house  858 
Lawrence  lane  568 
Lawyer,  outlawed  544 
Laxartttto  898 


Legacy  duty  office,  the  383 

Leicester  fields  899— house  ib. 

Leverian  museum  299 

Library  at  Westminster  destroyed  by 
fire  19 

Library  at  St.  James's  palace  875— 
presented  to  ibe  British  nation  ib. 

Lincoln's  Inn  404 — grand  convocation 
at  ib.— eate-house  405— chapel  406 
—stone  buildings  407 — Serle's  court 
ib. 

Lock  hospital,  the  475 

Londineusis  pietas  540 

Londinii  priviiegia  548 

Londinia  illustrata  540 

Londinium  redivivum  589 

Londinopolis  536 

Londinum  triumphans  541 

London,  the  present  state  of  536— a 
new  view  of  587 — and  Westminster, 
survey  of  ib. — history  of  ib.  —  a 
new  and  complete  survey  of  ib. — 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  a  new 
and  accurate  survey  of  ib. — and  its 
environs  described  538 — Westmin- 
ster, and  Southwark  ib. — survey  of 
ib. —  Westminster  and  Southwark, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  ib. —  some 
account  of  ib. — London  and  West- 
minster, picturesque  tour  through 
ib. — modern  539 — microcosm  of  ib. 
— and  its  environs  ib. — manners 
and  customs  of  ib. — and  its  environs 
540— and  its  environs,  antiquities  of 
ib.  —  ancient  topography  of  ib.— 
antiquity  of  541 — liberties,  usages, 
&c.  of  548 — charter  of  ib.^harters 
to  ib. — laws,  customs,  &c.  of  543 — 
plea  to  the  quo  warranto  ib. — reply 
to  ib. — rejoiner  to  ib.— charter  for- 
feited ib. — privileges  of  544— de- 
fence of  its  charter  ib.^-city  of,  rights 
and  authority  ib.^ — anniversary  festi . 
val  ib. — earthquake  556— dreadful 
visitation  658 — flames  discovered  ib. 
institution  568 — bridge,  chronicles  of 
541 — public  buildings  of  ib. — bridge 
566 

Lonz  ditch  2 

Lords,  house  of  1 99  80 1 — clerks  of  the 
ib. — power  of  200— royal  approach 
to  805 

Ludgaie  569 

Lyon's  inn  418 

Magdalen  hospital  486— admission,  me- 
thod of  488 

Malefactors  fiee  from  London  to  South- 
wark 436 

Mansion  of  the  late  duke  of  York  878 
— of  the  duke  of  Clarence  879 
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Marlborough  hoase  288 

Marsbaltea  priton,  ihe  491— destroyed 

by  the  Kentish  rebels  492 
Masque,  expensive  by  the  law  students 
S89 

May  fair  868 

May  pole  837 

Mayor  and  corporation,  opinion  con- 
cerning 544 

Maze,  the  452 

Members  of  parliament,  their  ouaJifi- 
cations  197 

Merchant  taylors'  hall  568 

Mews  the  184—  the  new  209— the  royal 
267 

Middlesex,  arriculture  of  584 

Military  yard,  the  800 

Millbank2S7 

Mint,  established  at  Durham  house  258 

Mint  the  (Southwark)  474— sanctuary 
ib. 

Monmouth  square  809 

Mons  pietatis  Londinensis  560 

Monument  667 

Montmenta  Westnaonasteriensis  563 

Monuments  of  honour  560 

National  gallery  290 
Navy  office,  the  888 — office,  the  ib. 
Needle. work,  exhibition  of  800 
New  church  in  the  Strand  820,  570 
New  inn  851  412 
Neyte,  manor  of  878  • 
»  Nonnes  head,»  the  451 
Norfolk  house  288 
Northumberland  house  246 

Obelisk,  the  479 

Oil  and  mustard  mills  511— destroyed 

by  flre  ib. 
Olympic  theatre  848 
O.  P.  riots  815 
Order,  a  curious  449 
Ovatio  Carolina  556 

Painted  chamber,  the  201  205 
Painting  discovered  in  the  House  of 

Commons  201 
Palaces  of  the  nobility,  ancient  251 
Palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  248 
Palace  yard,  new  167 
Panorama,  Leicester  square  801 
Pantheon,  the  298— destroyed  by  fire 

299 
Pardon  church-yard  417 
Paris  garden  519— accident  at  ib. 
Park,  St.  James*s  269 
Parliament  divided  into  lords  and  com- 
mons 186— origin  ol  187— history  of 
ib.  eC  seq. 


Paving  of  Westminster  and  the  liberties 

846 
Peers  fi*es  paid  by  199 
Penance  performed  by  queen  Henrietta 

Maria  866 
Penitentiary  287 
Pest  house  298— fields  ib. 
Peterborough  house  287 
Petition  of  Southwark  to  the  common 

council  442 
Philanthropic  society,  the  488 
Phoenix  jras  and  coke  company  528 
Physicians,  college  of  267  568 
Piccadilly  801— house  ib. 
Pictures,  gallery  of,  Cleveland  house 

285 
Pictures  of  the  society  of  arts  256 
Pipe  office,  the  888 
Popery,  attempt  to  restore  by  James 

U.  862 
Prime  minister,  house  of  224 
Printing  press,  the  first  210 
Privy  seal  office,  the  833 — gardens  2S8 

—council  office  225 
Proclamation  for  avoiding  the  stews 

514 
Pye,  or  Pike  gardens  517 

Quadrant,  the  804 
Quakers  meeting  house  524 
Quo  warranto,  pleadings  on  544 

'  Raffle,  a  valuable  360 
Record,  ancient  relating  to  Southwark, 

485 
Regent's  park  185 — street  291 
Regicides,  history  of  561 
Relic,  singular  7 
Report  on  public  buildings  177 
Richmond  terrace  232 
Ringed  hall  568 
Riots,  trial  for  544 
Robbery  at  Westminster  abbey  21 
Rochester  house  512 
Roll,  the  great  171 
Rolls,  liberty  of  the  481— chapel  482 

— master  of  the  rolls  482 
Rose  theatre  523 
Royal  Academy  329 

Institution,  the  868 

Society,  the  827 

Rye  bouse  plot  562 

St.  Alban's  house  804 

—  Anne's  Westminster  ib.— churcii 
806— schools  566 

—  Clement  Danes  387— origin  of  (oe 
parish  ib.— church  837. 

■  inn  844 — well  ib. 

—  Dionis  Backchurch  569 

—  Dunstan*s  church  ib. 
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St.  George  Hanover  tqaare  352— 
cbarcli  ib. 

—  George*8  palace  868 
boipital  367 

.  fields  478— riotous  assem- 

blies in  479 

—  George,  Suutbwark  469 —  cburcb 
470 

—  James's  pariab  279— cburcb  880— 
altar  screen  288— font  ib. — monu* 
menu  288 

square  287 


palace  271 — built  4  — 
Cbarles  I.  confined  bere  272— partly 
destroyed  by  fire  ib. 

park  269 — enclosed 


improvements  in  183 — recent  alte- 
rations in  270 

—  Jobn  Southwark  458 — cburcb  454 
. cburcb,  Millbank  233 

Zachary,  inscription  on— 566 

—  Margaret's  parisb  151 — cburcb  152 
— altar-piece  154 

—  St.  Margaret  Lothbury  568 
.—  Mark's  cbapel  860 

—  Martinis  Outwicb,  antique  remains 
from  588 

—  Martin's  in  tbe  Fields  240— cburcb 
ib. — vestry  room  245 

—  Martin.k-grand  540,  566 

—  Mary>Je-tftrand,  parish  of  319 — 
cburcb  ib.— accident  in  823 

—  Mary  Overie  Priory  506— fire  at 
507  —  rebuilt  ib.  —  surrendered  to 
Henry  VIII.  ib.— temporalities  508 
—remains  of  tbe  priory  509 

—  Olave,  Souibwark  445— cburcb  446 
— free  scbool  448 

St.  Patrick's  cbapel  309 

—  Paul's,  bi&tory  of  536— catbedral 
dome  repaired  568 

—  Paul  Covent- garden  810 -cburcb 
ib. — destroyed  by  fire  81 1 

—  Peter  upon  Conibill,  bisiory  of  589 

—  Peter's,  Pimlico  376 — splendid  altar 
piece  877 

—  Philip's  cbapel,  Reg:ent-street  291 

—  Saviour,  Soutbwark  494 -cburcb 
ib. — repaired  496— cbapel  of  Su 
Mary  ib — beautiful  cross  497— tran- 
sept ib, — tower  ib. — interior  ib. — 
cboir  498 — altar-screen  ib. — monu- 
menu  499 

—  Spirit  chapel  845 

—  Stephen,  collegiate  cbapel  of  164, 
186,  187 

—  Thomas,  Soutbwark  456— church 
ibd — hospital  458^-destroyed  by  fire 
ib..-dissolution  of  461— rebuilt  468 

Salisbury,  bouse  258 

Sanctuary  of  the  abbey  violated  9 

▼OL.IV. 


Sanctuary,  tbe  206— bi^lory  of  ib. 
Saville-bouse,  300 

bavoy,  precinct  of  878 — guard-house 
382 — St    John   the    Uapiist  in  the 
lb. — architectural  monuments  383 
Sayings  of  queen  Elizabeth  336 
Scbool,  Westminster  212 
Scotland-yard  248 

Sculpture,  beautiful  specimens  of  202 
Seal  of  the  Bridge-bouse  clianged  450 
Sellinger  wharf  448 
SergeanU'-inn  409,  570 
Serpentine  river  374 
Sick  and  wounded  seamen's  office  833 
Signet  office,  tbe  ib. 
Singular  event  246 

Singular  story  related  of  Mr.  Guy  466 
Sion  college,  history  of  538 
Shepherds'  market  364 
Sherifldom  of  London,  history  of  544 
Sheriffs  of  London  sworn  at  the  exehe- 

quer  173 
Sbip-yard  570 

Shrine  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor  60 
Society  for  the  relief  of  persons  impri- 
soned for  small  debts  249 
Sobo  Bazaar  209 — square  ib. 
Somerset- bouse  324— visited  by  queen 

Elizabeth  826 
South-sea  bubble,  works  on  56  j 
Soutbwark  438 — boundary  of   484 — 
early  history  of  485— iiistory  of  565 
Speaker  drummed  out  of  peirliament, 

193 
Speaker's  bouse,  tbe  204 
Speculum  Brilannise  534 
Spencer  house  286 
Stamp  office,  the  338 
Staple's  inn  412 

Statue,  equestrian  of  Cbarles  I.  248 — 
pedestrian   of  Cbarles  H.    309— of 
Edward  VI.  468— of  George  III.  859 
— >of  James  II.  282 
Slalates,  curious  vellum  copy  of  528 
Stewhouses  513 

Strand  8 — former  ruinous  state  of  251 
Students  of  the  inns  of  court,  dissolute 

characters  of  888 
Suburbs,  western,  their  unsafeness  867 
Suffolk  bouse  478 
Surrey  theatre  489 
Surrey,  history  of  565 
Swan  theatre  538 

Tabard  inn  585 

Talbot  inn  ib. 

Tax  office,  tbe  838 

Temple,  tbe  891-«church  898^restor- 
ed  894 — beautiful  costumic  statues 
894 — interior  895-~monuments  896 
— knights  crusaders  897 
2  o 
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Temple  (inner)  ball  400— library  401 
— kitchen  ib. — inBoriptioo  in  670 

Temple  (middle)  gate  401 — iutcriptioo 
in  memory  of  the  great  fire  40 1-— 
ball  402 — screen  ib. — roof  ib. — bust 
of  the  twelve  Caesars  408 — fine  sooth 
bay  window  ib. — library  ib. 

Thames,  works  respecting  tho  565— 
formerly  embellished  with  gardens  85 1 

Thames  tunnel  566 

Thavies-inn  570 

Theatres  of  London  541 

Theatrical  riot  368 

Thieving-lane  815 

Thomey  island  8 

Throne  in  the  house  of  lords  805 

Tombs,  catalogue  of  560 

T    hiU-fleld8  815 

ToorrjameDt,  a  887 

Town -ball,  &c  Soothwark,  destroyed 
by  fire  440 

Town-hall,  the  584} 

Treasurer  Remembrancer's  office  333 

Treasury,  the  885 — robbed  8 

Trinity  Chapel  S68 

Triumphal  arch  878 

Trophies  placed  in  Whitehall  chapel 
830 

Troubles  of  England  561 

Tuthill,  fair  granted  to  8 

Tyburn,  865 

Vauzhall-bridge,  889 
Venus,  statue  of,  by  Canova  858 
Victualling  office,  the  883 
Vinegar  manufactory  (Potts)  589 

Union  club-house  867,  891 
Union-hall  584 

United  Service  club-house  898 
University  club-house  867 
Uxbridge-house  67u 

Water  gate,  a  beautiful  851 

Water-works,  York-buildibgt  ib. 

Weeks' museum  897 

Westminster,  1— etymology  ib.— con- 
verted into  a  bishopric  S---old  palace 
destroyed  by  fire  4 — government  of 


ib. — abbey  5— foundation  ib. — de 
stroyed  ib. — rebuilt  ib. — consecrate* 
ib. — Virgin  Mary's  chapel  built  ib. 
— assaulted  by  a  mob  7,19 — ^aken 
down  and  rebuilt  7 — re-opened  ib. 
—St.  Edmond's  chapel  built  8— da- 
maged by  fire  ib«— sanctuary  violat- 
ed 9 — towers  completed  ib. — Henry 
VII.'s  chapel  9,  81— altars  in  10,  15 
— tomb  of  Henry  VII.  15— the  mo- 
nastery dissolved  18 — antiquities  of 
564. abbey  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
81 — coronadon  of  George  IV.  88 — 
list  of  abbots  and  deans  47 — survey 
of  and  description  of  the  tombs  48 — 
the  choir  55— the  chapel  of  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  59— chapel  of 
Edward  V.  69 — the  north  transept 
70 — St.  Erasmus'  chapel  89 — St. 
Paul's  chapel  91 — Henry  seventh's 
chapel  94 — chapel  of  St.  Nicholaa 
105— St.  Edmond's  chapel  107 — 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict  118— south 
ti-ansept,  or  poet's  comer  116 — 
chapel  of  Blaze  186 — north  atsJe 
140 — the  cloisters  148 — history  of 
564 

Westminster  Hall  159 

school  218 

Westmonaslerium  568 

WUI  of  Henry  VII.  14 

Wimbledon  house  334 

Winchester  house  510— used  as  a  pri- 
son 511 — ruins  discovered  ib. 

Winchester  palace  attacked  by  sir  F. 
Wjat  487 

Window,  a  beautiful,  at  Winchester 
house  518 

Whitehall  886 

White  Horse  Cellar  8«6 

Whores  nest,  the  858 

Wool,  duty  imposed  on  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Strand  8 

Woolstaple,  cause  of  its  establishment  8 

Worcester  house  386 

York  house  886,  350— stairs  85 1 
Zoar  chapel  588 
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Addiogion  508 
AUbzton^  SomerseUblre 
109 

BanqaettiDg-hotue  White- 
hall 21 

Basiugstoke  110 

Bedford  44 

BilsiogtoD  Nether  43 

Btnley,  Warwickshire  425 

Bishop's  CaDDing;  Wills. 
129 

Brainsburtoo  221 

Branoepelh  caatle,  Dor- 
liaiD92 

Brockhall,  NortbamptOD- 
shire  12S 

Bybrook,  Kent  108 

CannoD  row  232 
Charing  8 
Charlton  508 
Chelsea  129,228 
Chertsey  389 
Chester  ford  18 
Chiselharst  Kent  126 
Clerkenwell  824 
Copthall,  Essex  157 

Dobber's-hill^  Surrey,  487 

Edinburgh  77 
Evesham  70 

Forty-hall,  Middlesex  123 

Gawtborp,  Lancashire^  92 
Greenwich  129 

Hanniogton,  Wilts.  131 

Hayes  222 

Hempstead  Marshall, 
Berks.  425 

Henniogton,  Warwick- 
shire 141 

Hilliogton,  Norfolk  180 

Hilston,  Yorkshire  81 

Hokering,  Norfolk  508 

Horseleydown  466 


Hungerford  market  250 

Kenninghall  43 
Kentwell  hall,  Suffolk  185 
Kenwood  78 

Kettering  ham  Norfolk  124 
Kidebrook  508 
Kilbarn  Weils  47 
Kingston  on  Hull  80 
Knaiih,  Lincolnshire  421 
Knightsbridge  367 
Leicester  fields  299 
Lombard-street  164 
London  43 
Lon-hborough  492 
Luflield  13 
Lyun*s  inn  78 
Lyslon  43 

Mainhead,  Devonshire  83 
Man,  Isle  of  43 
MUlbank  2, 237 

Nathing,  Essex  502 
Neat  houses  878 
Nelherton,Devon8hire  145 
Newdigate  508 
NewHaU,Wiluhirel56 
Nottingham  498 

Oxford  48 

Paddington  142 
Petty  France  216 
Petworth  68 
Playdon,  Sussex  IS 
Plesshe,  Esbex  13 
Plowden,  Shropshire  399 
Plunisiead  Kcni  508 
Plymouth  146 
Putney  384 

Reading  110 
Regent's  park  185 
Ribston,  Yorkshire  898 
Riegate,  Surrey  508 
Riptey.  Surrey  87 
Rousham,  Oxfordshire  75 
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St.  Benet  Holme,  Norfolk 

250 
■—  Of  orge's  Fields  17 

—  John's  church  69,283 

—  Helen's  nunnery  70 

—  Margaret's  church  21 

—  Martin's-le-Grand  18 

—  Martin's  church  240 

—  Mary-le-8irand  69 
~  Pancras  125 

—  Paul's  school  218 
Scilly  Isles  128 
Scotland  >ard  248 
Scrivelsby,    Lincolnshire 

41 
Shipley,  Derbyshire  343 
Sodford,  Northampton,  1 8 
Somerton,  Kilkenny  145 
Spilbead  85 

Stamford,  Berkshire  18 
Sternshaw,    Worcestersh. 

119 
Stoke  Pogis^  Bucks  508 
Strand  251 

Swaifham  Market^  Nor- 
folk 18 

Tad  worth  508 
Tamworih  467 
Tenterden,  Kent  181 
Thomeburgh,  Bucks  18 
Thorney  Island  2 
Tike-hill,  Yorkshire  13 
Tiihmarsh,  Northampton- 

shire  130 
Tothill  fields  215 
Tufton-street  236 

Vauxhall-bridge  239 

Uplamborne,  Berkshire  18 

Washingby,  Huntingdon- 
shire 74 

Westminster  Hall  159— 
school  144 

Whitehall  228 

Windsor  park  8 
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P.  Portrails.— ^. 


Busta  or  Slatues.-^5>.  €?- 
Glass. 


Portraits  in  Stained 


Adams  255,  856— W.  126 

Addison,  J.  JB  124 

Albemarie,dakeofS  108 

Albeyne,  E  519 

Aid  red,  abbot  47 

Alfnod  abbot  47 

Alford,  P  450 

Alfric,  abbot  47 

Alfwius,  abbot  ib. 

Allwy,  abbot  ib. 

Algar,  abbot  ib. 

Andre,  B  132 

Andrewes,  dean  48— rev. 
G  283— bishop  B  501 

Angerstein,  J.  J  290 

Anne,  queen,  B  89 — P. 
403,412 

Ansley,  C  120 

Arderde,  T  470 

Argyll,  duke  of,  B  122 

Arneway.T.  B  159 

Arnold,  Dr.  885— S.  147 
W.  B  158 

Arundel,  earl  of  847 

Ashley,  sir  R.  408 

Astley,  P.  848 

AlkynSjSirT.  123 

Alterbury,  dean  48 — bi- 
shop 218 

Aubeny,  sirG.  B  92 

Ayloffe,  sir  J  632 

Baber,  sir  J  812 
Bacon,  lord,  P  409 
Bagenall,  N.  106 
Bailiie,  M.  B  86 
Bdker,  J  144 
Banks,  sir  J  309— T.   142 
liarber,  J  118 
Bargrave,  J  128 
Barlow,  bishop  523 
Barnard,  W  89 
Barnes,  Dr  9 
Barringlon.  hon.  D  899 
Barrow,!.  B  124 
Barton,  S  126 
Basevi.  G  876 
Bale,  J  20 
Baihi*ari  ofB91 
Bayne,  captain  B  79 
Beaucierck,  lord  B  75 


Beaofoy  M  B  142 
Beaumont   F.    118,    126, 

B421 
Beaziey,  S  885 
Bellamy  J  813 
Bellasyse  sir  H  92 
Bellomante  count  107 
Benson  dean  18 
Bentham  J  238 
Berkynge  abbot  47 
Bill  lean  48.  B  118 
Bindley  J  323 
Bingham   J   502 — sir    R 

129 
Birch  M  116 
Blair  captain,  B  79 
BlankesirT  519 
Biisse  R  B  504 
Bloisabboi47, 151— J  107 
Blood  col.  236 
Blow  J  146 
Bohun  E  de  1 1 1 
Bond  M  476 
Bonner  bishop  473 
Booth  B  B  1 18 
Boston  abbot  18,  47 
Bovey  K  B  135 
Bouchier  lord  91 
Bouller  archbishop  76 
Boarchier  H  110 
Bourne  213 
Boxhull  sir  A  9 
Boydell  aid.  289 
Boyle  213 

Bradford  dean  48— S.  76 
B-ay  sir  R  9,  365 
Brereion  C  T  308 
Brewer  E  R  503 
Bringfieid  J  142 
Brilhstan  al>boi  47 
Brocassir  BB  liO 
Bromfield  E  474 
Bromley  chancellor  B  92 
Browne  sir  A  378 
Brown  capl.   237 — sir  A 

508 
Bryan  G  147 
Buchan  Dr.  B  149 
Buckingham  duke  of  B 

99,    100,   295,    868,  P 

425,426 


Buckland  J  604 
Bullock  R  3 IS— W  303 
Bunyan  J  528 
Burford  301 
Burke  E  P  258 
Burland  sir  J  B  128 
Burleigli  lady  B  105— lord 

218,  337 
Burlington  earl  of  302 
Burnet  T  P  425 
Burney  C  B  129,  146,  P 

257 
Burton  D  378 
Busby  R58— Dr.  218 
Butler  N  223— S.  B  J 18 

Caddick  W  288 

Caldecot  P  450 

Camden  B  125— P  413 

Campbell  sir  A  B  US- 
sir  J  P465 

Campion  A  400— W  449 

Canning  G  81 

Cannon  R  B  134 

Carew  barofi  106 

Carteret  E  B  147— P  B 
144,  E  ib 

Casaubon  I  113,  125 

Cason  T  524 

Cavalini  P  60,  115 

Cavendish  427 

Cawarden  sir  T  246 

Caxlon  W  158,  210 

Cecil  lady  107 

Chamberlain  H  B  147 

Chambers  sir  R  126 

Chardio  sir  J  132 

Charles  I  B  248,  P  408, 
p  409— H  P  275.  B 
809,  P  408,  409  P4 12, 
P  424,  B  524 

Chatham  earl  B  79,  B  89 

Chaucer  G  117,525 

Chaworth  J  385 

Chesterfield  eail  365 

Cholmondeley  R  143 

Churchill  G  180,218 

Clanricard  earl  of  B  141 

Clare  earl  of  350 

Clayton  sir  U  B  464  P  ib 

Cliflbrd  lady  J  107 
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Cockerel!  856 
Coke,jodge7*40l 
Colche«ter.  abbot  47— B 

91 
Cole  B  158—0  481 
Colfer  H  406 
Colman  G  218 
Colqahoan  P  158 
Condoil  J  B  187 
Congreve  W  B  186 
Conyers  sir  G  P  464 
Cooke^  capt.  B  88,  149 
Coliingtoo  lord,  92 
Cotton  sir  R  278 
Cottrel  C  138 
Courteoay  bishop  855 
Cowley  A  117,818 
Cowper  813— earl  P418 
Cox,  dean  47— sir  C  453 
Coxe  sir  R  185 
Craggs  J  B  186 
Craven  lord  8T8,  848,  P 

485 
Cn^  R  130 
CreirJ  91 
Crispenus,  abbot  47 
CroUsirR288— W  143 
Crokesley,  abbot  47 
Cromwell  O  874 
Cruikshank  W  301 
Cumberland  813 
Cundy  J  362 
Cure  T  503,  587,  533 
Corilyngton,  abbot  47, 186 
Cutler  sir  J  158 

Dacre  lady  880 
Dalhausie  885 
Dallington  sir  R  488 
Dalrymple  W  188 
DareHM816 
Darnley  lord  P  875 
Davenantsir  W  118,  186 

314,  349 
Davidson  S  88 
Dauncey  W  507 
Deobam  J  S  144 
Denis  C  Su  120 
Denman  T  283 
Despencer  H  398 
Dethick  sir  W  389 
Devonshire  duke  of  366 
Dibdin  C  489 
Dingley  R  486 
Dodd  K  889 
Dud^iley  J  888 
Dolben  dean  48 
Dorchester  viscount  B  92 

B  SOS 
Douglas  sir  R  885 
Drayton  M  118 


Drury  sir  W  848 
Dryden  J  B  116,813 
Dudley  Wde  B  106— lady 

B  158 
Dunbar  viscount  144 
Dundas  sir  D  280 
DuppA  bishop  86— sir  T 

147 
D'Urfey  T  884 

Eadmerus  abbot  47 

Earles  dean  48 

Eastney  abbot  B  88 

Edward  the  Confessor  59 
.SG93,P114— I.  B63 
—III.  R  64— V.  108- 
VI.  456,  P  458,  B  468, 

Edwyn  abb  »t  47 

Egerton  c  hancellor  404 — 
J.    141— R  140   141 

Egioke  F  B  159 

Eleanor  queen  B  63 

Elizabeth  queen  B  108, 
827 

Ellenborough  lord  B  421 

Ellision  849,  490 

Eltham  JofB  108 

Ely  bishops  of  429 

Emerson  W  502 

Embry  rev.  E3I3 

Estney  abbot  17 

Ewen  N  18 

Exeter  earl  ofB90,334 

Eyles  sir  G  P  464 

Fairbourne?ir  P  B  132 

Fai'holm  S  128 

Fane  sir  G  B  106 

Farrel  D  B  808 

Fascet  abbot  47 

Featherstonehaugh  M  226 

Feckenham  abbot  18,  48 

Feme  bishop  111 

Ferrers  sir  R  9 

Fielding  A  138 

Finch  judge  P  401— lady 
427. 

Fi Deux  sir  G  851 

Fisher  bishop/*  426 

Fittgerald  K  P  258 

Fleming  J  B  181 

Fletcher  J  505 

Folkes  M  B  180 

Folkestone  viscount  P  861 

Forbes  B  86 

Foubert  major  800 

Fountain  A  B  808 

Fox  JCU  146— B  890 

Franklin  Dr.  B  P  861— 
sirJP408 

Frederick  T  468 


Freke  E  andJ  131 
Friend  J  B  136 
Fullerton  sir  J  B  92 

Gandy  J  P861 
Gardiner  bishop  513 
Garrick  B    185,   126— D 

255 
Gaunt, J  of  481 
GayJ  JB  122 
Gay  fere  T  21 
Geoffrey  abbot  47 
George  I.  P  245,  B  301, 

P  403-11  P  276.  299, 

P4C3— III.  P.  277,288 

—IV.fi  261  P277 
Germanus  abbot  47 
Gethin  G  131 
Gibbon  G  818 
GibbsJ2l4— T  846,319 
Giffard    bishop   507— W 

218 
Gifford  W  126 
Gialebert  abbot  151,271 
GlanvilleJ  21 
Gloucester,  bishop  of  B 

HI 
Godfrey  sir      P  246,  325 
Go^olphin   C    149— S   B 

183,429 
Goldsmith  O  B  128 
Golofre  J  118 
Goodman,  dean  48  —  B 

lis 

GowerC801— fi499 
Grabe  JEfi  185 
Graham  M  158 
Grai  tbam  earl  of  364 
Gravfi  119 
Gretri  T  886 
Grosvenor  earl  86. 
Gue^i  general  B  74 
GuHM  W  A  818 
Gurney  J  894 
Giy  T  466  fi  468  B  iK 
Gv\iltG496 

Hakexrell  H  378 

Halbert  J  484 

Hale  sir  M  404,   P411— 

P  408,— SB  124— Dr. 

P258 
Halifax,  earl  of  B  78 
Hall  B  818 

Hamilton  J  288-  W  808 
Handel  G  F  fi  184 
Hanway  J  fi  77 
Harbor d  sir  C  133 
Harcourt  chancellorP401 
Hard  wick  311 
Hardv  sir  T  B  187 
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Hargrave  W  133 
llariev  C  344 
Harris  J  P  258,  5%A 
HarrUoo  J  188 
Harvey  J  B  141 
Harweden,  abbot  9,  47 
Uasiingftrir  F  193— W  B 

78 
Hat>ell  J  399 
HauRhN47l 
Heath,    archbishop   S^, 

518 
Heathcote  sir  G  P  464 
Hedger  4B5 

Henchmao,  bishop  P  4  86 
Henley  abbot  47 
Henrietta,  queen  304, 366 
Henry   I.  B  168-11.   B 

168— III.6  B  69  PI  16 

— V.  B  68— VII.  15  B 

95  P  S7«— Vm.  P  875 
Heraclius  898 
Herbert  E  144  abbot  47 
Hereford,  coantess  of  508 
Herpeden  sir  J  B  88 
Herries  C  B  135 
Hertford,  coantess  of  B 

118— earl  of  487 
He»ketsirT  147 
Hetb,  archbishop  473 
Heylins  P  144 
Hiccocks  J  B  4U0 
Hill  E  819— R  848,  533 
Hilton  877 
HippesleyJC899 
Hogarth  801 
Holbein  H  888 
Holland  815 
Holies  F  B  109— sir  G  B 

88 
Holloway  T  895 
Holmes,  admiral  B  93 
Holt,  judge  P  418 
Hooper  EP  858 
Hope,  general  77 — sir  G 

139— M  183 
Hopton  C  581 — sir  O  477 
Home  bishop  505 
Horner  F  B  77 
Horsley  dean  48 
Horneck  A  126 
Howe  lord  135 
Howel  J  899 
Hudson  G  P  875 
Hamble  P  B  508 
Humez  abbot  47 
Hun9donlordB91P401 
Hunter  J  80r 
Hurd  bishop  P  858 
HuttJB  141 


Ingham  judge  166 
Ireland  dean  48 
Islip  abbot  18,  47 
James   M    147,  455—1. 

daugblers  ofB  108 — if. 

B  888  P  409 
Jebb  R  149 
Jekyllsir  J488,817 
Jennings  S  P  858 
JervisCB818 
John  B  168 

Johnson  Dr.  186 — P  858 
Johnstone  G  J  144 
Jones  J   888.   811,  406, 
Jonson  B  B  1 18 
Julius  captain  W  B  180 

Kane  R  B  75 
Kean  E  B  865 
Kedyngton  abbot  47 
Keefe  AO'  149 
Keroble  J  P  B  79 
Kemp  R  876 
Kemperfelt  admiral  B  85 
Kendal  MB90 
KendaU  H  E  876— J  131 
Kennet  bishop  813 
Kenneth  HI  848 
Kent  earl  of  886 
Kerry  countess  of  84 
Kiffbrd  J  888 
Killegrew  R  148 
KingW  189 
Kinloss  lord  488 
Kins&lelordB  147 
Kirk  P  fi  75 
Kirton  abbot  86 
Kite  sir  R  455,  585 
Kneller  sir  G  &  140 
Knipe  T  189 
KnollysladyK109 
Kyrcheston  abbot  47 
Kyrton  abbot  47 

Lacy  H  405 
Lake  general  138 
Lancaster  earl  of  B  87, 

378— countess  of  B  87 
Langham  abbot  8,  47 — S 

deBUS 
Lant  T  474 

Lansdown  marquis  of  358 
Laurentius  abbot  6^  47 
LawJB581 
Lawrence   abbot    151  — 

general  B  141 
Leclie  sir  E843 
Lechmorelady  B  124' 
l.eedddukeof48S 
Lely  sir  P  312 


Leng  bishop  156 
Lenox,  lad?  M.  B  lOS 
Leopold  prince  889 
Leven  sir  A  588 
Levingston  T  144 
LevinzW  141 
Lewesbam  abbot  47 
Lewis  J  486 
Ligooier  general  B  87 
Linsled  B  507 
Linwood  Miit  800 
Litchfield  H  C  899 
Littleton  judge  P  401 
Littlington  abbot  8^  47 , 1 88 
Uoyd  E  198 
LockWP858 
Lockyer  B  504 
Londonderry  marquit  of 

81 
Lort  sir  G81 
Lyttkton  sir  T  847 

Mabbot  R  461 
Macclesfiek)  earl  of  P  4  23 
Mackenzie  J  S  B  123 
MacUin  C  818 
MadeodCOS 
Magnaville  G  de  898 
Mann  N  428 
Manners  lord  B  79 
Manningham  general  77 
Manny  W  de  414 
Mansell  T  143— E  ib. 
Mansfield  earl  B  78,  213 

P408 
Margaret  princess  67 
Markbam  archbishop  213 
Marshall  J  589 
Martin  R  504 
Mary  tlie  virgin  8,  O,  93 

—queen  of  Scots  B  104 

— IL  B  89  P  401  P  464 
Mason  WB  119 
Massingei  P  505 
Maulevrer  G  S  80 
Mead  S  453  B  400— R  B 

143 
Melboum  lord  802 
Mellitus  bishop.^  (7  93 
Methuen  J  B  129 
Meiborougb  countess  of 

91 
Meymott  J  473 
Middlesex  earl  of  B  113 
Miller  R  B  245 
Millynge  abbot  47 
Milton  J  B  119 
Monk  bishop  109 
Monmouth  duke^  of  309 

P425 
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Montague  captain  B  188 

P258 
Montaigne  dean  48 
Moore  sir  G  198— W  400 
Moor  W  86 
More  sir  T  404,412 
Morgan  A  B  604— W 148 
Morley  bishop  P  486,581 
Mortimer  865 
Morton  J  501 
Moss  bishop  855 
Mountain  bishop  406 
Monntraih  count  B  85 
Munson  sir  W  4S7 
Murray  sir  R  186 

Nasb  J  895,  878 
Neile  dean  48 
Nelson  adm.  B  89 
Neve  R  le  L45 


Pepusch  dr.  4S8  Sadler  G  497 

Percival  rt  hon.  S.  B  148  Salisbury  earl  of  85S 
Perkins  &  Co.  528  Salisbury  O  P  258 

Perronet  M  F  261  Sanderson  sir  W.  i?  72 

Peterborough  earl  of  287   Seville  sir  G  P  258  800 
Peters  R  i?  159  Saunders  C  80 

Phillippa  queen  B  64  Saumarez  P  £  146 

Philips  sir  E  198  Scales  lord  504 

PhUlipsJB117  Scott  862 

Pickering  G  180— sir  J  92  Sebert,  king  P  1 15 


Newcastle  duke  of  B  80,  Pott  529 


Pigeon  U  478 
Pitt  W  81- JB  187 
Plantagenet  W  898 
Plenderleath  G  B  147 
Plowden  E  B  899 
Pococke  sir  G  ^  82 
Pont  d  Arch  W  507 
Pope  M  185 
Popham  col.  B  90 
Postard  abbot  47 


865 
Newland  A  501 
Newton  J  ^  189 
Nightingale  J  G  i?  88 
Noehden  G  H  885 
Normanton  earl  of  B  144 
Norris  sir  F  B  US 
Northampton  earl  of  846 
Northumberland    earl  of 

258-duke  o/  P  258^ 

duchess  of  B  106 
Norwich  abbot  47 
NosC  van  859 
Notre  le  869 

Nottingham  countess  865   Reece  dr.  808 
NovosWski  295  ReptonG  A  298 


Price  J  470 
Prideaux8irEP145 
Priestman  H  144 
Pringlesir  J  124 
Prior  M  3  1 19 
Pritchard  Mrs.  120 
Proudfoot  M  508 
Pryor  218 
Purcell  H  147 


Radley  B  188 
Haine  M  421,  441 
RainsfordjudgeP408 
Raleigh  sir  W  158 


OkibamH9 
Ordbright  abbot  47 
Orgar  abbot  ib. 
Orthbright  abbot  ib. 
Osmund  abbot  ib. 
Oughton  general  86 
Outram  W  124 
OwenTB  181 

Palmer  J   B   158,  228— 

sir  T  886 
Panther  J  458 
Paoli  P  de  ^  131 
Papylion  abbot  47 
Parker  sir  P  B  159 
ParLelle  F  L  149 
Parr  B  159— T  126 
Patten  M  218 
PayneuJ  884 

Pearce  dean  48— Z  B  185 
PecksallsirRfilll 
Pembroke  earl  of  246,  B 

397 


Reynolds  sir  G  801 
Rich  815 


Selby  R  112 
SeldenJ400 
Selred  abbot  47 
Seymour  T  B  159  258— 

lady  J  109— queen  J  P 

275 
ShadwellT^  119 
Shaftesbury  chancellor  P 

425 
Shakspeare  B  120 
Sharpe  G  B  120 
Sheldon  archbishop  P  424 
Sherboum  bishop  405 
Shipley  W  P  258,  P  26 1 
Shorter  sir  J  501 
ShovellsirC  B  128 
Shrewsbury  earl  of  i^  1 10 

P425 
Siddons  S  B  865 
Simco  J  284 
8mirkeR298  8l5 
Smith  J  B  188  184 
Sonne  J  176 
Somerset  duchess  of  88 
South  R  58 
Spangen  V  486 
Spelman  sir  H  404 
Spencer  E  119 
Sprat  dean  48  186— G  118 


Rjchard  1.  B  168— U.  B  St.  Alban's  earl  of  279 
65  St.  Augustine  5  O  98 

Richardson  Sir  T.  181        Su  John  5  O  98 
Richmond  duchess  of  B  Stafford  archbishop  168 — 
89— duke  of  3  99  sir  W  159— «arl  of  109 

Roberu  J  B  111  — coantess  of  ib. 

Robinson  J  P— 4ir  T  B  Stanley  sir  H  B  107 
184.P  F    308— sir  S  Stanhope  C  B  189— sir  E 
185  9— earl  B  140 

Romney  earl  of  884— P  Staunton  sir  G  L  i?  146 

857  861  Steele  J  P  858 

Ros  H  B  898— W  de  508  Stein  Mr.  588 
Rosmar  earl  of  858  Stephen  B  168 

Ross  lady  106  Stepney  G  A  189 


Rous  G  899 
Rowe  N  B  181 
Rupibus  P  de  458 
Ruflsel  E  B     '^^ 
B  100 


Stevens  G  A  489 
Steward  dean  48 
Stewart  J  148 
109— lord  J  Stillingfleet  B  884 
Stokeham  W  818 


Rusworth  J  478 
Ruthell  bishop  B  91 
Ry8eS449 


Stonehouse  sir  G  868 
Storr  J  ^  81 
Stuart  C  B  85 
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Sudlevl9rdl68  847 
Suffolk    dake    of    47;}— 

doclMM  of  B  109 
SuUj  doke  de  844 
Saly«rd  W  405 
SuDderlaod  earl  of  808 
SurigDios  117 
Surrey  earl  of  B  504 
Soatex  counteM  of  99 
8uiU>a  T  B  42U./>  424 

— P486 
Swiooey  sir  O  S94 
Sydeoham  T  884 
,    Syward  abbot  47 

Tabley  lord  de  859 
Taylor  lir  R  185 
Temple  O  188 
Tenisoo  dr.  868 
Theodore  king  808 
Thirleby  bishop  447  461 
Thomas  J.  B  185— dean 

48  63 
Thomson  J  a  181 
ThornbiU  •it  J  354 
Thornton  818 
Thorston  J  449 
Thrale  H  588 
Tharlow  Baron  B  399 
Tbynoe  T  B  181 
Totty  admiral  85 
Toulmin  W  478 
Tounson  dean  48 
Tour  B  de  la  J!^  101 
Townshend  R  188 
Treby  sir  G  899 
TrehearneJ  B  50$ 
Trelawney  H  308 
TresiliaO'judge  477 
Trevor  sir  J  851 
TriggeT  13: 
TriplettT  185 
Troiter  J  809 
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Tudor  Margaret  B  108 
TwysdeoJ.  14  « 
Twisden  judge  P  401 
TwittyC8l9 
Tyrrel  B  186 

Valence  A  de  S  87, 398— 

W  de  B  107 
Vanbmgh  sir  J  894 
Vandun  C  B  158 
VaoghanTJJSl— 80 
Vere  sir  H  88 
Vernon  admiral  B  7 
VertueG  148 
Villeltes  W  85 
Viliiers  sir  G  B  107 
Vincent  dean    48 — H  81 

—Dr.  118 
VinerS  117 
VKalis  abbot  47,  151 

Wager8irCa71 

Waldby .archbishop B  111 
Wales,  Henry  prince  of  P 

875 
Walker  H  18— T  611 
Wallingford  lord  849 
Walpole  sir  R  8S8— lady 

B  108 
Walter  abbot  47— bishop 

898 
Waltham  bishop  B  66  ' 
Warbunon  dr.  406 
Ward  dr.  B  861 
Ware  abbot  47  56 
Warren  bishop  74— E  78 

—sir  P  B  80 
Watson  admiral  B  78 
Watts  dr.  J  B  129 
Wedgewood  sir  J  888 
Week  897 

Wellington  duke  of  867 
Wemyss  A  188 


Wencelaus,  king  65 
Wenlock  W  8— abbot  47 
WestTB   145— col.  489 
Wesimacott  875 
Weston  dean  47 
Wetenhali  dr.  184 
Whitbread  S  864 
Whytell  A  B  148 
Wickham  bishop  508 
Wilcocks  dean  48— J  136 
William  II.  B  163— 111.  B 

89  B  888  P  401  P  464 
Williams  C  145— deao  48 
Willis  bishop  841 
Wilmot  859 
Winchester   marchiooess 

ofB  105 
Windsor  J  88-  W  of  B 

108 
Wintringbam  C  B  76 
Wolfe  general  B  86 
Wood  G  399 
Woodstock  Tde  III 
Woodward  J  B  141 
Woolet  W  B  149 
Worcester  carl  of  886 
Wortley  S  864 
Wottonsir  H  581 
Wrag  WB  128— D  P 488 
Wren  sir  C  883  840  531 
Wright  sir  M  P  401 
Wulnoih  abbot  47 
Wulsinus  abbot  ib. 
Wyatt  208— B  864— J  83 

185  898  406— sir  T  437 
Wynne  sir  W  W  80 

Ymber  L  18 

VoDg  J  42— dr.  1 8— T  504 

York  duke  of  226— duch- 

ess  of  B  107 
Young  A  P  258— R  489 
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